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PREFACE. 


THE present portion of the works of Plato having been’ 
placed in my hands for translation, I undertook the 
task the more readily, as it enabled me to renew my 
acquaintance with an author to whose writings I formerly 
paid considerable attention. 

It is now more than five and twenty years since I 
prepared for the press, for Mr. Priestley, his variorum 
edition of Plato, published in 1826; for which object I 
carefully examined whatever had been contributed by 
my predecessors, especially Routh, Fischer, Wytten- 
bach, Heusde, Heindorf, Buttman, Bekker, Ast, Schnei- 
der, and Stallbaum. Since then I have from time to time 
read or looked into the more recent publications illus- 
trative of my author, and therefore feel myself competent 
to pronounce an opinion on their labours. 

The seven Dialogues contained in the present volume 
are confessedly among the most difficult, and this chiefly 
because, with the exception of the Parmenides, they are 
the most corrupt. Hence I have found myself compelled 
to write longer and more frequent notes than would 
otherwise have been requisite; and sometimes, with the 
view of arriving at the probable meaning of the author, 
to suggest new readings. 


G. B. 


November, 1850. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE MENO. 


OR 


RESPECTING VIRTUE. 


Tue object of this dialogue is to inquire into the nature of Virtue 
in the abstract; to ascertain whether it can or cannot be taught ; 
and to show that the knowledge we now possess is but the recollec- 
tion of what the mind was conversant with at some former period. 

On the first of these points Plato, as usual, arrives at no conclu- 
sion. For Socrates, who is merely Plato’s mouth-piece, and not, as 
many imagine, the exponent of his own opinions, never pretended to 
know any thing in the abstract. He was therefore content to show, 
that for the development of Virtue a correct moral conduct, founded 
on prudence, temperance, and justice, is all that is requisite. 

With regard to the question, whether Virtue can or cannot be 
taught, we are told that, as Virtue is not a science, it cannot, like 
a science, be made the subject of teaching; and that the virtuous 
person is such, rather by an act of the deity than by any efforts 
made by man. 

Of the speakers, the principal is Meno, a Thessalian, who had been 
a pupil of Gorgias, and is supposed to be the person mentioned by 
Xenophon in the Anabasis, where his character is drawn in the 
darkest colours, and reflecting to the life the conduct of those, who 
had been taught by the Sophists of Greece :— 


‘‘ querenda pecunia primum ; 
Virtus post nummos.” 
Seek money first ; and virtue after coin. 


Towards the latter part of the dialogue, Anytus, best known as 
one of the accusers of Socrates, is introduced, as taking accidentally 
a share in the conversation; partly because he was Meno’s host ; 
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but more, perhaps, with the view of enabling Plato to show, that 
the answers which Anytus gives to questions on political subjects, 
were less sensible than those, given by his own slave on geometrical 
problems; and this too, although the former had been under the 
cleverest masters, and the latter was merely self-taught. 


MENO, 


MENO, SOCRATES. 


[1.] Meno. Can! you tell me, Socrates, is virtue to be 
taught? or is it to be not taught, but acquired by (mental) 
exercise ?? or does it come to man neither by (mental) exer- 
cise, nor teaching, but by nature, or some other means ? 

Socrates. The Thessalians, Meno, have been of old in great 
repute among the Grecians, and admired for their skill in 
horsemanship, and for their wealth; and now, I think, (they 
are) no less so for their wisdom.* And not the least so, are 
the fellow-citizens of your friend Aristippus of Larissa. Now 
of this Gorgias is the cause. For when he came to the city 
(of Larissa), he so captivated the chiefs of the Aleuadz,° one 
of whom is your friend Aristippus, and those of the other 
Thessalian families, that they fell in love with him for his 
wisdom.® And in truth this custom has habituated you to 
answer fearlessly and with a high bearing, if any one asks 
a question; as indeed becomes those who know a subject 


1 From the very abrupt opening of the dialogue, some persons have 
supposed that the original commencement has been lost. But something 
similar occurs in the Cratylus and Philebus. 

2 The same question is touched upon in the Protagoras. 

3 See Plato’s Hipp. Maj. Suidas in ‘Imzeic XevcoPwpaxec, and the 
Zevécc and the”"Eowrec of Lucian. 8S. 

4 This is ironical. For Plutarch relates that, when Simonides was 
asked why he had not deceived the Thessalians, he replied, ‘“‘ They are 
too ignorant to be deceived by me.’ GEDIKE. 

. 5 This was the noblest family in Larissa. They were descended from 
Aleuas, one of the kings of Thessaly, of the race of Hercules. 

6 Hence Philostratus, in the Proeme to his Lives of the Sophists, 
says, 70g Tie apxaorépac [sc. coptoreKijc| Topyiacg 6 Agovrivog éy 
Cerradoic. . 
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thoroughly. Since he’ too offered himself for any of the Greeks 
to interrogate him on any matter he might think proper; and 
there was not one, to whom he did not give an answer. But 
here, friend Meno, the very reverse has occurred. There is, as it 
were, a dearth of wisdom; and there is a danger, that wisdom 
has departed from this country, and has fled to yours. Should 
you then be willing to put this question to any one here, there 
is not a man who would not laugh and say, “I run the risk, 
stranger, of seeming to you to be one of the blessed,® in know- 
ing whether virtue is to be taught, or comes by any other 
means whatever; since I am so far from knowing whether it 
‘is to be taught or not, that I happen not to know what virtue 
is at all.” Now this, Meno, is my own case. [2.] Iam in 
the same poverty of knowledge as my fellow-citizens in this 
affair ; and I blame myself for being totally ignorant of virtue. 
How then can I know the quality of that, of which I know 
nothing? Or do you think it possible for a man, wholly 
ignorant, who Meno is, to know whether Meno is a handsome, 
or rich, or generous spirit, or the reverse of all these charac- 
ters? [Do you think it possible? |° 

Meno. I do not. But in good sooth, Socrates, do you really 
not know what virtue is? and shall I send home this report 
of you? 

Soc. Not only that, my friend, but this further—that I 
never met any where with any person who, as I think, (did 
know). 

Meno. Did you never then meet with Gorgias, when he 
was here? 

Soc. I did. 

Meno. And did he not seem to you to know? 

Soc. I do not perfectly remember, Meno; so that I am not 
able to say at present what I then thought of him. But per- 
haps both he knew himself, and you too, what he said. Do 
you then bring to my recollection what he said; or, if you 


7 On this boldness of Gorgias thus challenging persons to try his powers 
as a sophist, see Plato Gorg. p. 447, D., and Cicero De Finib., from 
which it would appear that he was the admirable Creighton of his day. 

8 By paxdptoc is meant not simply blessed, but blessed as a god. So 
Cicero in Tuscul. i. 11, “‘ Harum sententiarum que vera sit, deus aliquis 
viderit.”” GEDIKE. 

® This clause, properly rejected as a needless repetition by Gedike, is 
vainly defended by Heindorf on Charmid. § 33. 
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would rather, tell it in your own words ; for surely you agree 
with him in opinion. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Let us then put him aside; especially as he is absent. 
But, by the gods, do you, Meno, tell me yourself what you 
assert virtue to be; and do not grudge me (the knowledge of 
it), in order that I may have uttered a most fortunate untruth, 
should both you and Gorgias appear (to know), what I said 
I had never met with a person (who did know). 

[3.] Meno. Nay, Socrates, it is by no means difficult to 
tell. In the first place, if you wish (me to tell) the virtue of 
a man, it is easy (to say) that a man’s virtue consists in his 
being competent to manage the affairs of the state, and, man- 
aging them, to do good to its friends, evil to its enemies, 
and to take care that he suffers himself nothing of that kind. 
_ Then, if you wish to know the virtue of a woman, it is not 
difficult to go through (the particulars): that it is to manage 
well the affairs of her family, to keep safe the things in the 
house, and to hearken to her husband. Another kind of virtue 
is that of a child, either a girl or boy; and of aman advanced | 
in years; and, if you choose (to go on), of a free-man and of 
a slave. Many more virtues are there, of all kinds; so that 
there is no want of power to tell concerning virtue, what it 
is. Kor in every action, and in every age of life, and for 
every kind of business, there is (a peculiar) virtue to each per- 
son: and similarly, Socrates, I think, there is (a peculiar) vice. 

Soc. I think myself greatly indeed favoured by fortune, 
Meno. For, when I was only in quest of one virtue, I have 
found, it seems, a whole swarm of virtues hiving with you. 
But with regard to this simile, taken from bees, had I, Meno, 
asked you respecting the nature of a bee, and you had told 
me that bees were many and various, what answer would you 
have given me, had I demanded of you further—Do you call 
them many and various, and differing one from another, in 
respect of their being bees; or do they differ not in this 
respect, but with regard to something else, as beauty, or size, 
or any other thing of a like kind? ‘Tell me, what answer 
would you have made, had you been so questioned ? 

Meno. I (would have answered) thus; that so far as they 
are bees, they differ not at all one from another. 

Soc. Had I then afterwards said—Tell me now, Meno, con- 
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cerning this very thing, in respect of which they do not differ, 
but are all the same; what say you is this? Would you have 
had any thing to say? 

Meno. I should. 

[4.] Soe. Just so it is with the virtues. Although they 
are many indeed, and of various kinds, yet they all agree in 
one and the same idea, through which they are virtues; and 
to which it is well for him to look, who by his answer would 
point out to the inquirer what virtue happens to be. Do you 
not comprehend what I am saying? 

Meno. I think Ido. But I do not grasp, as I could wish, 
the question. 

Soc. Do you think only after this manner concerning virtue, 
that the virtue of a man is one thing, the virtue of a woman 
another thing, and so of the other virtues, (that they are all 
different)? or have you the same way (of thinking) as regards 
health, size, and strength? Do you consider the health of a 
man to be oné thing, the health-of a woman to be another? 
or is the same kind (of health) every where, wherever health 
is, whether it be in a man, or in any other subject whatever ? 

Meno. The health of a man and of a woman, I think, is the 
same thing. 

Soc. (The same then applies to) size and strength. A 
woman, if she be strong, is strong according to the same 
idea, and with the same strength, (as applies to a strong 
man). By the same strength I mean this. That whether 
strength be in a man, or in a woman, as regards the existence 
of strength, there is no difference; or do you think there is 
a difference ? 

Meno. I think there is not. — 

Soc. Will there be any difference in virtue, with respect 
to its being virtue, whether it be in a child or in an aged 
person, in a Woman or in a man? | 

Meno. This case, Socrates, seems to me somehow to be not 
quite similar to the other. 

Soc. Why? Did you not tell me that the virtue of a man 
consisted in his well managing a state, and that of a woman, 
in well managing a household ? 

Meno. I did. 

Soc. Is it, then, possible to manage well a state or household, 
or any thing else whatever, without justice and prudence. 
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Meno. By no means. 

Soc. If then the management be just and prudent, will not 
the managers manage with justice and with prudence? 

Meno. They will of necessity. 

Soc. Both of them, therefore, the woman and the man, 
have need of the same things, (namely,) justice and prudence, 
if they are about to be good (managers). 

Meno. It appears so.!° 

Soc. What then, can a child, or an old man, ever be good, 
if dissolute and dishonest ? 

Meno. By no means. 

Soc. But only if sober and honest? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. All persons, surely, are good in the same way; for 
they are good by possessing the same qualities. 

Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. Now, if virtue were not the same in them (all), they 
surely would not be good in the same way. 

Meno. They would not. 

[5.] Soc. Since then the virtue is the same in them all, 
endeavour to recollect and tell!! me, what says Gorgias of it, 
and you with him. 

Meno. What else is it than to be able to govern men? 
If you are in search of one thing, applicable to all (persons). 

Soc. It is the very thing I am in search of. But is this 
then the same virtue of a child, Meno, and of a slave, to be 
able}? to govern their master? Do you think that he who 
rules would be still a slave ? 

Meno. I do not think he would, Socrates, at all. 

Soc. For it is not reasonable, my very good (friend). Con- 
sider this again.!> You say (it is virtue) to be able to govern. 
Shall we not subjoin the (word) justly, but not, unjustly. 

Meno. I think so. For justice, Socrates, is virtue. 

Soc. Is it, Meno, virtue, or some virtue? 


10 Instead of daivoyrat, one MS. has correctly gaiverat. The other 
reading would be at variance with the sense. 

11 Sydenham has thus tacitly corrected the collocation of the words 
eimeiy Kai avapynoOnvat. 

12 The common text offers some difficulties, which no critic has suc- 
cessfully overcome. 

13 Ficin. “ rursus,”’ from whence Stalb. and Buttm. would read 0’ ad 
for yap. 
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Meno. How say you this? 

Soc. As respecting any thing else whatever. For instance, 
if you please, respecting roundness, I would say that it is a 
fizure, and not thus absolutely that it is figure. And I should 
say so for this reason, because there are other figures. 

Meno. You would thus speak rightly. Since I too myself 
not only say that justice is a virtue, but that there are other 
virtues. 

Soc. Say what these other (virtues) are; as I would, were 
you to bid me, tell you other figures beside the round. Do 
you then likewise mention to me other virtues beside justice. 

Meno. Well then, courage, I think, is a virtue, and tem- 
perance, and wisdom, and a lofty bearing, and a great many 
other (qualities). 

_. Soe. Again, Meno, we have met with the same thing as 

‘before. We have again found many virtues, while in search 
of only one, but in a different way from that just now: but the 
one virtue, which pervades all these, we are not able to find. 

[6.] Meno. For I am not able as yet, Socrates, to lay hold 
of one such virtue as you are seeking, applicable to all, as in 
the other instances. 

Soc. Probably so; but I will show a readiness to urge our- 
selves onward, if I can. Already you apprehend, in some 
measure, that thus matters stand as regards every thing. For 
had any person asked you, what was figure, the thing I just 
now mentioned, and you had said it was roundness, had he 
then said to you, as I did, Is roundness figure, or a figure? 
you would surely have said, It is a figure. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And for this reason, because there are other figures ? 

Meno. For that very reason. 

Soc. And had he asked you further, of what sort those 
other figures were, you would have told them. 

Meno. I should. 

Soc. And had he asked you in the same manner concern- 
ing colour, what it is? If you had answered, It is whiteness ; 
would not the interrogator have taken you immediately up with 
this question—Is whiteness colour, or a colour ? and you would 
have said, A colour ; because there happen to be other colours 

Meno. I should. 

Soc. And if he had bidden you to enumerate such other 
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colours, you would have mentioned those, which happen to be 
colours no less than white. 

Meno. Certainly. , 

Soc. If then he had pursued the argument as I do, and 
said—We are always getting into a multitude. Do not (speak) 
thus to me. But since you call all this multitude by one 
name, and assert that there is none of them which is not 
figure ; and this too, notwithstanding they are contrary to one 
another ; ;'* what! is this thing which comprehends the round 
as well as the straight, this to which you give the name of 
figure ; and yet you say that the round is figure not more than 
the straight ? or do you not say this? 

Meno. I do, 

Soc. When you speak thus, do you mean that the round is 
not more round than is the straight ? and that the straight is 
not more straight than is the round? 

Meno. I do not mean this, Socrates. 

Soc. But you mean that the round is not more a figure 
than is the straight, nor is this than the other. 

Meno. You say what is true. 

[7.] Soc. Endeavour then to tell me—What is that thing 
which is called by the name of figure? Now if to an inquirer 
in this way concerning figure, or colour, you had said, I do 
not comprehend what it is you would have, man, nor do I 
‘know what it is you mean: he perhaps would have wondered, 
and said, Do you not comprehend that I am inquiring what 
is the same in all these? Would you have had nothing to 
say even after this, Meno, had one inquired—What is that 
applicable to the round, and to the straight, and to the other 
things which you call figures, being the same for all? Endea- 
vour to tell me what it is, in order that you may be ready, 
by practice, to give a reply to the question respecting virtue. 

Meno. Not so, Socrates; but do you yourself rather say 
what figure is. 

Soc. Would you have me oblige you in this point? 

Meno. By all means. 

Soe. Shall you then be willing to tell me what virtue is? 

Meno. I shall. 


M4 Since rectilinear figures are contrary to circles. S. 
15 So Gedike ; who reads ri for 6, rt, But the whole passage is scarcely 
intelligible ; and so, I suspect, is Stalbaum’s German version of it. 
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Soc. Let me then show my readiness ; for the cause is 
worthy of it. / 

Meno. Without all doubt. 

Soc. Come then; let us try if we can tell you what figure 
is. See if you can accept it, as being this. Let then figure 
be that which of: all things is the only one, that always hap- 
pens to accompany colour. Does this suffice you? or do you 
seek for any thing further? For I should be thus content, if 
you would tell me virtue.) 

Meno. But, Socrates, this surely is silly. 

Soc. How so? ae 

Meno. According to your account figure is that which 
always accompanies colour. / 

Soc. Be it so.'® 

[8.] Meno. But should any person assert, that he knew 
not what colour was, and was equally at a loss concerning 
colour and concerning figure, what answer do you think you 
would have given him ? 

Soc. That I had answered with truth. And if the questioner 
happened to be one of the wise men, fond of dispute and 
contention, I would tell him—“ I had spoken ; and that, if I 
had not spoken rightly, it was your business to take up the 
discourse, and to refute me.” But if two parties, such as you 
and J here, were inclined to have a discourse together, as 
friends, they ought to answer each other in a milder and more 
conversational manner. Now it is perhaps more conversa- 
tional to answer not only truthfully, but in terms which the 
party questioned confesses he understands.!’ Accordingly, I 
shall now attempt to make you such a kind of answer. For 
tell me; do you call a certain thing by the name of end? I 
mean such a thing as bound or extreme? For by all these 


16 From Sydenham’s translation, ‘‘ I should be well contented, if you 
would give me but as good an account of virtue,”’ it is easy to see, that 
he wished to read, éyw yap ay ayar@ny, si poe apEerny ovTwc elTole : 
which would make a far better sense than the received text, éyw yap 
KdV OUTWE AyaTWY, E por apETHy Elrote. 

16 Heusde and Heindorf on Cratyl. p. 410, C., throw the Greek word 
eisvy, commonly given to Socrates, into the speech of Meno. For elev is 
similarly introduced in Alcib. i. p. 106, A., where see Buttmann. 

17 Instead of gowrwpevoc, ‘ questioned, * Cornari suggested épdpevoe, 
‘* questioning,’’ which, though approved of by Schleiermacher and Butt- 
mann, is rejected by Stalbaum. 
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words I mean the same thing. Prodicus, indeed, might pos- 
sibly differ from us; but you at least would say, that a thing 
has been bounded, or, has had an end. ‘This is what I mean 
to say; nothing many-coloured. 

Meno. Well, I do call (something end): and I think I un- 
derstand what you mean. 

Soc. And do you not call something a superficies? and 
another thing a solid? such as are in geometry. 

Meno. Yes, I do. 

Soc. Now then, from these (premises) you can understand 
what I mean by figure. For in every figure, that which 
bounds the solid, I say, is figure; which (idea) I would con- 
cisely express by saying that figure is the bound of solid. 

[9.] Meno. And what say you colour is? 

Soc. You are a saucy fellow, Meno. You impose upon an 
old man the task of answering; yet are unwilling yourself to 
recollect and tell (me) what Gorgias said that virtue was. 

Meno. But I will tell, after you have told me this, (what 
colour is). 

Soc. A man with his eyes hoodwinked might perceive from 
your way of conversing, Meno, that you are handsome, and 
still have your admirers. 

Meno. How so? 

Soe. Because you do nothing but command in conversation; 
as foppish!® fellows do, as being lordlings, so long as they are 
in the prime of beauty; and at the same time you have per- 
haps convicted me, as being subdued by beauty. I will there- 
fore gratify you and give an answer. 

Meno. By all means do gratify me. 

Soc. Do you wish me to answer like Gorgias,’ so that you 
may most easily follow me? 

Meno. 1 do wish it. How not? 

Soc. Do not you and Gorgias say, according to Empedo- 
cles,”° that certain effluvia proceed from bodies? 


18 The French “ petit-maitres”’ is perhaps the best modern version of 
Tovdw@vrec applied to young men. 

19 Gorgias asserted that the qualities of things were perceived by the 
five outward senses, through small and invisible bodies, continually flow- 
ing from the, larger and visible. Thus odours, whether fragrant or feetid, 
were held to be the effluvia of bodies odoriferous, affecting agreeably or 
disagreeably the olfactory nerves. S. 

20 Empedocles, a Pythagorean philosopher of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
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Meno. We do so firmly. 

Soc. And that there are certain pores, to which and through 
which those effluvia pass ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And that of those effluvia, some are fitted to some of 
these pores, but that others are less or greater? 

Meno. It is so. 

Soc. And do you not call something sight ? 

Meno. I do. . 

Soc. From these (premises) “ Understand,” as Pindar has 
said, “what I am saying.” Colour then is the flowing off 
from figures, agreeing with the sight, and by it perceived.?! 

Meno. In this answer, Socrates, I think you have spoken as 
well as possible. ; 

Soc. (You say so) perhaps because this has been said ac- 
cording to your habits; and because at the same time you per- 
ceive, I imagine, that you are able from thence to state what 
is sound,2? and smell, and many other things of the like kind. 

Meno. It really is so. 

Soc. The answer, Meno, was tragical ;?3 and soit was more 
agreeable to you than that relating to figure. 


wrote a poem in three books concerning nature, on the principles of Py- 
thagoras. His theory was that the four elements of the universe, fire, 
water, earth, and air, were not irregular and infinite, as the Atomic and 
Atheistic philosophers imagined, but formed by rule in number and in 
measure, as being the work of mind. His poetry [the fragments of which 
have been collected by Sturz] was deemed by the ancients in point of ver- 
sification equal to that of Homer. On the publication of his poem, the 
Pythagoreans expelled him from their society, and at the same time made 
a law, that from henceforth no poet should be admitted a member of 
their body. S. 

21 Aristotle in his treatise IIeol AicOjoewe cai AioOnray, says that 
Empedocles held the eye, that is, the sight of the eye, to be fire; and 
vision to be produced by the emission of light from the eye, as from a 
lantern. S. Plato in Tim. p. 67, B., describes colour, as @\oya Tey 
owpadrwy éxdoTwy amoppéoveay, SWE obppeTpa popia Exovoay 7pdC 
aicOnowv: from whence one would read here cwuadrwy in lieu of 
oXHMATWY, 

22 ‘Thus sound was said to be air, violently forced out of some body 
stricken, and propagating its motion by strokes continually repeated along 
the air, until it reached the ear; that odours were the subtle effluvia of 
bodies, conveyed along the air to the organ of smell; and that from 
bodies applied to the palate, juices were expressed, insinuating them- 
selves into the pores of the organ of taste. S. 

23 The commentators explain rpayrccy by saying that the language ot 
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Meno. ‘To me it was. 

Soc. And yet, son of Aissiacone I persuade myself, that 
not this,”4 but that, was the better answer. I conceive too, 
that you would not have thought thus, unless, as you said yes- 
terday, there was necessity for you to go away before the 
mysteries. But if you could stay and be initiated, * * *% 

Meno. But if you would tell me many such things, I would 
certainly stay. 

Soc. In my best endeavours to say such things I shall not 
be wanting, for my own sake as well as yours. But (I fear) 
I shall not be able to say much in that way. [10.] But 
come now, and try yourself to perform your promise, by speak- 
ing of virtue, what it is in general: and cease making many 
out of one; as persons say perpetually, when bantering those, 
who pound any thing to pieces ;?° but leaving virtue whole 
and entire, tell me what it is. Patterns of such a definition 
you have had from me. 

Meno. I think then, Socrates, that virtue is, as the poet says, 

In what is fair, to feel a joy, 

And (0’er it) to have power 
and this, I say, is virtue—for him who has a desire for beau- 
tiful things, to be able to obtain them. 

Soc. Do you mean that the person, who desires beautiful 
things, has a desire for good things ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. Is it that there are some who have a desire for evil 
things, and others, who have a desire for good things? Do 
you not think, my good (friend), that all men desire sood things? 

Meno. Y do not. 

Soc. But that some desire evil things? 

Meno. I do. 





Empedocles was inflated like that of tragedy. But as there is nothing of 
that kind in the answer given by Socrates, the real meaning of rpayiKn 
remains still to-be discovered. — 

24 There is nothing i in the Greek to answer to ‘‘ this.” Hence Buttmann 
was led to read 00x aurn tori, o wai—He should have suggested 
Ovy tory arn, @ wai—For thus abrn might easily have dropt out be- 
fore ® wat. 

25 Here is a lacuna. The sense to be supplied is evidently “you 
-would learn something perhaps not far from the truth;”’ as Gedike was 
the first to remark. 


6 On this saying Stalbaum refers to Erasm. Adag. p. 266, ed. Steph. 
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Soc. Say you that these men desire evil things, conceiving 
them to be good? or, knowing them to be evil, do they still 
desire them ? 

Meno. Both these events, I think, occur. 

Soc. Is there any man, think you, who, knowing evil things 
to be evil, yet nevertheless desires them ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soe. What do you mean, by desiring them? Is it not that 
he may have them ? 

Meno. To have them. For what else (can I mean)? 

Soc. Does he imagine that evil things profit the person 
who has them, or does he know that evil things are hurtful, 
to whomsoever they are present ? 

Meno. There are those who think that evil things are 
profitable ; and those who know them to be hurtful. 

Soc. Do you think that they know evil things to be evil, 
who imagine such evil things to be profitable ? 

Meno. By no means do I think that. 

Soc. Is it not then evident, that those who do not desire evil 
things know not the nature of the things (they desire); but 
(rather), that they desire things which they imagine to be good, 
but which are in reality evil: 2 So that they, “who are 1gn0- 
rant of them, and imagine them to be good, do, it is plain, 
‘desire good things. Do they not? 

Meno. 'They seem to be. 

Soc. But they who desire evil things, as you say, concelv- 
ing at the same time that evil things are hurtful to the pos- 
sessor, surely know that they will be harmed by those (evil 
things). 

Meno. This must be. 

Soc. But do they not think, that such as are harmed are 
in an evil plight, so far as they are harmed ? 

Meno. ‘This also must be. 

Soe. And that those in evil plight are unhappy ? 

Meno. Assuredly. 

Soc. Is there a man, then, who wishes to be in evil plight,?’ 
and to be unhappy ? 

Meno. 1 think not any, Socrates. 


27 Aristotle, in Nicomach. Eth. li. 9, quotes, probably from Euripides, 
_a similar sentiment: Ovdsic éxwy rovnpoc, ob? dkwy paxap: “ None 
willingly is pained, nor gainst his will Blessed.” S. 
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Soc. No man then, Meno, wishes for evils; unless he 
wishes to be such. For what else is it to be unhappy, than 
to desire evil things, and to possess them? 

Meno. You are saying, Socrates, what is nearly true. For 8 
no man wishes evil things. 

[11.] Soe. Did you not say just now, that virtue consisted 
in the wishing for, and having a power over, good things? 

Meno. I did say so. 

Soc. From what has been said,”? is not this a wish to all men? 
and in this respect one man is not better than another ? 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. But it is clear, that if one man is better than another, 
he would be so in respect of his power. 

Meno. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. This then, as it seems, according to your account, is 
virtue, the power of obtaining good things. 

Meno. The case seems to me, Socrates, to be entirely so, as 
you now understand it. 

Soc. Let us see then if this too you say truly: for perhaps 
you will say well. You say, that to be able to gain good 
things is virtue. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Do you not call good things such as health and wealth ? 
And I say,®° to possess gold and silver, and honours in the state, 
and magistracies? You do not speak of any other things as 
good, except things of this kind? 

Meno. No other; I mean all such sort of things. 

Soc. Well then, to get money is virtue; as Meno says, the 
hereditary guest of the great king?! But do you add to this 
(idea of) getting, (the ideas of ) honesty and holiness ? or is 


6 Ficin. “Nemo enim vult mala: which leads to kai yao in lieu of 
cai alone, 

79 Ficinus has “‘ ex eo quod dictum est.”? His manuscript therefore read 
zx rou AEeyOévroc,—what the sense requires, not rovrov AEyOévroc. S. 
Hence Schleiermacher was led to—rovrov rov deyOévToc.—Perhaps 
Plato wrote—a76 rov AexOévroc. For azo rov differs by only one letter 
from TovrTou. 

30 The introduction of the verb Néyw is so perfectly useless, that it has 
been neglected by Ficinus; unless it be said, that it was omitted in his 
Greek MS., as it is in another collated by Bekker. 

31 This was the title of the king of Persia. So the king of France used 
to be called ‘*‘ Le Grand Monarque.”’ 
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this a matter of indifference to you; but that, even if a person 
acquires them unjustly, you call the act? equally virtue? 

Meno. By no means, Socrates ; but (I call the act) wicked- 
ness. 

Soc. By all means then there ought, as it appears, to be 
added to the act of acquisition justice, or prudence, or sanctity, 
or some other part of virtue; for otherwise, it will not be vir- 
tue, notwithstanding it procures for us good things. 

Meno. For without those how could it be virtue? 

Soe. And to not obtain gold and silver, whether for himself 
or others, when the act is not just, is not this non-attainment 
likewise virtue ? 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. The attainment then of these good things, is not more 
virtue than the non-attainment; but, as it seems, that which 
is combined with honesty, is virtue; and that which is separ- 
ated from all such things, is wickedness. 

Meno. I think it must of necessity be as you say. 

[12.] Soe. Did we not say a little while since, that honesty, 
and prudence, and every thing of that kind, was a part of 
virtue ? 

Meno. We did. 

Soc. Then, Meno, you are playing with me. 

Meno. How so, Socrates ? 

Soc. Because, when I just now desired you not to break 
down nor split virtue into fractions, and gave you patterns, 
by which you ought to answer, you have paid no regard to 
them, but you tell me that virtue is the power of gaining good 
things with justice; yet this, you say, is only a part of virtue. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. It follows then, from what you confess yourself, that 
to do whatever one does with a part of virtue, this is virtue. 
For you say that justice, and each of those things (above-men- 
tioned) is a part of virtue. 

Meno. What then? granting that I say this.* 


e 


32 In lieu of adrd, which is without regimen, Schneider correctly reads 
avo, i.e. 7b wopiZecOat. Stalbaum however vainly attempts, as usual, to 
defend the common text. 

33 The common text has ME. ri obv 92 rovro Néyw; TQ. 6, re su0d.— 
Schleiermacher would read ri ody 6); ei rovro Aeyw—similar to Syden- 
ham’s “ granting that I say this.” Stalbaum first suggested ME. Té ody 07 ; 
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Soc. (Truly) that, having been requested to tell me what 
the whole of virtue is, you are far from stating what it is; but 
you say, that every act is virtue, if it is performed with a part 
of virtue; as though you had already told me what virtue 
was In the whole, and that I should now know it, when you 
split it into fractions. You have need therefore, as it seems 
to me, of the same question again from the beginning, friend 
Meno—What is virtue? Or*+ can every act, accompanied 
with a part of virtue, be said to be virtue itself? For it is to 
say this, when one says that every act accompanied with jus- 
tice is virtue. Ordo you think there is no need to you of 
the same question; but do you think that one may know a 
part of virtue, what it is, without knowing virtue itself? 

Meno. I think he cannot. 

Soc. For, if you remember, when J gave an answer just 
now respecting figure, we rejected such a kind of answer, as 
attempted to reply by terms still the subject of inquiry, and 
not as yet confessedly understood. 

Meno. And we did rightly reject, Socrates. 

Soc. Do not then imagine, my very good (friend), while 
we are as yet inquiring what virtue is in the whole, that, by 
answering in terms relating to its parts, you will show clearly 
to any one virtue itself; or, by speaking of any thing else 
in this very same manner; but that there will be still need 
again of the same question—Respecting virtue—as being 
what,® do you speak, what you speak? Or do you think that 
J am saying nothing (to the purpose) ? 

Sdeno. I think you are speaking correctly. 

[13.] Soe. Answer then again, (as) from the beginning,— 
What do you and your friend say that virtue is? 

Meno. Y heard, Socrates, before I came together with you, 
that you (do) nothing else than doubt yourself, and cause 
others to doubt. And you seem to be now playing a wizard’s 
tricks, and to drug me, and really use incantations so as to fill 


DOK. Totro Aéyw —understanding éyete after Ti ety 67 ;—and so after 
him Buttman. 

34 Instead of 7 Bekker has edited «i from one MS., answering to “si 
quidem ” in Ficinus. Stalbaum defends 7, and renders it “ aliter, alio- 
guin,”’ a meaning that 7 never has. 

3° The neuter ovroc is here applied to the feminine aperijc, as in Rep. 
p- 336, A., otdérovro igayy 7) Oixatocivy : quoted by Heindorf on Hipp. 
Maj. § 43. BUTT. 
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me with doubts. And, if I too must banter a little, I think 
you resemble exactly, both in form and in other respects also, 
that broad sea-fish, called the torpedo; for that too produces 
a numbness in the person whoever approaches and touches 
it.2° You seem to have done some such thing at present to 
me, [to benumb®’ me]. For in very truth I am benumbed, 
both in mind and mouth,** and I have not what reply to give 
you. And yet I have spoken very many discourses ten 
thousand times about virtue, and to many persons, and ex- 
tremely well too, as I thought myself; but now I have it not 
in my power at all to tell what (virtue) is. I think that you 
have consulted well for yourself in never sailing out from 
hence nor travelling abroad. For if you were as a stranger 
to act in this manner in another city, you would perhaps be 
driven thence*® as a wizard. 

Soc. You are full of craftiness, Meno, and you have nearly 
put a cheat upon me. 

Meno. How particularly so, Socrates ? 

Soc. I know why you brought a simile against me. 

Meno. Why think you? 

Soc. That I might bring a simile against you in return. 
For this I know respecting all handsome persons, that they 
love to have likenesses made of them. For it is to their in; 
terest; since of handsome persons the pictures too are hand- 
some. But I will not draw your likeness in return. As to 
myself, if the torpedo be thus numb itself, and produces a 
numbness in others also, then am I like to it; but if other- 
wise, [ am not. For I do not, when not doubting myself, 
cause others to doubt; but rather when I am in doubt myself, 
I in like manner cause others to doubt. And now respect- 
ing virtue, what it is, I know not: you, however, knew it 
formerly; perhaps, before you had touched me. But now 

6 On the benumbing faculty of this fish, see Aristotle in Hist. of 
Animal. ix. 37. Oppian. Halieut. ii, 56—85; iii. 149. Plutarch. 


Solert. Animal. ss. Plin. H. iv., xxxii. 1; and Milian N. A. i. 363 ix. 
14, GEDIKE. 

7 The word vapxgy is evidently an explanation of rovro memotnnévat. 

* The reading oréua, found in the best MSS., answers to “os” in 
Ficinus. Butrmann. 

° Buttm. and Stalb, explain drayOeine by “ you would be led off to 
prison.”” But it does not appear that wizards were so treated; although 


they might be expelled from a city, as Plato wished the Sophists to be in 
$29. See Euthydem. § 2. 
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you are like one,*° who knows nothing of the matter. Iam 
desirous, however, of looking into the matter with you, and 
of searching out jointly, what (virtue) is. 

[14. | Meno. But in what way, Socrates, will you search for 
a thing, which you do not know at all, what it is? For by 
placing before you what of the things, which you do not 
know, will you seek it? Or, if you should fall in with it, how 
will you know that this is the thing, of which you were 
ignorant ? 

Soc. I understand, Meno, what you mean to say. See 
you, how captious a method of reasoning you introduce? 
That it is impossible for a man to seek, either what he does 
know, or does not know. For no man would seek what he 
knows; because he knows it already; and for such a person 
there is no need of seeking. Nor (would any man seek) 
what he knows not; because he does not know what he 
would seek. 

Meno. Do you then, Socrates, think that this way of reason- 
ing is not fair? 

Soc. I think it not (fair). 

Meno. Can you say in what way? 

Soc. I can. For I have heard men and women wise in 
divine matters— 

Meno. Saying what? 

Soc. Things, I think, true and fair. 

Meno. What'were they? and who said them ? 

Soc. They, who said them, were belonging to the priests 
and priestesses; whose business it is, and who are able to give 
a reason for the things to which they put their hands. Pindar, 
too, and many other of the poets, such as are divine, say them ; 
and what they say is this. But do you consider whether you 
think they speak the truth. For they say that the soul of 
man is immortal; and at one time it ends, which they call 
dying; and that another it exists again; but is never de- 
stroyed ; and that for this reason we ought to live throughout 
our lives as holy as possible. “To them, from whom has 
Proserpine received the payment for an ancient act of grief, 


* From the words of Ficinus, “ignoranti mihi assimilis,’? Sydenham 
fancied the translator found in his MS. époi 6010¢ & obK etdd7t; Which he 
says is a sense suited to the mask of ignorance, worn by Socrates 
throughout the dialogue. : 

C 
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she in the ninth year does give back their souls to the upper 
sun; and from them‘! kings in splendour, and through their 
strength swift-footed, and in wisdom men mightiest increase, 
and heroes are called holy by mankind in future times.” 

[15.] The soul then, as being immortal, and born fre- 
quently, and having seen both the things here, and those in 
Hades, and‘? all things, there is nothing it has not learned ; 
so that it is no wonder that it is able to recollect, with reg: ard 
to virtue and other things, what it formerly knew. For the 
whole of nature being of one kindred, and the soul having 
heretofore known all things, there is nothing to prevent a 
person, who remembers—what men call learning—only one 
thing, from discovering again all the rest; if he has but 
courage, and seeking faints not. For to search and to learn 
is reminiscence all. We must not, therefore, submit to that 
captious way of reasoning, for it would make us idle; since 
to persons of a soft nature it is pleasant to hear it; whereas 
this makes men active and inquiring ; and which I believing 
to be true, I am willing with you to seek out what virtue is. 

Meno. With all my heart, Socrates. But how‘ say you 
this, that we do not learn, but that what we call learning is 
reminiscence? Have you it in your power to teach me that. 
this is so? 

_Soc. Even just now I said, Meno, that you are very 
craity. Since now you ask me, if I have the power to teach 
you; I, who say there is not teaching, but (only) remini- 
scence; so that I may appear directly to contradict myself, 

Meno. Not so, Socrates, by Jupiter. I did not say so 
with an eye to this; but (merely) from habit. But if.any 
way you can prove to me that things are as you assert, 
prove it. 

Soc. This is no easy task. However, for your sake, I am 
willing to show my readiness. Call hither to me then one of 


Instead of é« ray Steph. suggested, what Sydenh. has adopted, éo7’ 
av—atvewyrai—similar to ‘ quousque—evadant”’ in Ficin.; while to sup- 
port éx ray Boeckh. alters puyay into duyde, 

“@ Struve and Buttman would expunge cai before ravra—Stalbaum 
renders kai by ‘‘ denique,”’ i. e. summatim; and refers to Scheier on 
Demosth. Appar. i. p. 305. Fritzsche in Quest. Lucian. p. 67. Winckel- 
mann on Euthyd. p. 291, D. and his own note on Gorg. P- 465, B. 

8% Jnstead of ENC A@hee Stalb. has edited a\Ad wéic from two MSS. 
and Stobeus. 
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your numerous attendants here, whomever you please, that 
through him I may give you the proof. 

Meno. Most readily. Come hither, you. 

Soc. Is he a Greek, and speaks he Greek ? “4 

Meno. Perfectly well, as he was born in the family. 

Soc. Now then pay attention, and (mark) whether he 
appears to recollect himself, or to learn from me. 

Meno. I will be attentive. 

[16.] Soe. Tell me, boy, do you know that a four-angled 
space is such as this ?* 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. A four-angled space then has all these lines, being four 
equal. 

“Boy y. Certainly. 

Soe. Has it not also these lines through the middle of it 
equal ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Could there be a space like this, larger and less ? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. Now if this side were two feet, and this two, how 
many feet would there be in the whole? Consider it in this 
manner. If, on* this (side) the space were two feet, and 
on this only one foot, would the space be other than of two 
feet once (told) ? 

Boy. It would (not). 

Soc. But since it is two feet on this side likewise, is it any 
other space than of twice two feet ? 

Boy. No. 

Soc. It is then (a space) of twice two feet ? 


** This question is put, because slaves were frequently brought from 
foreign countries, where Greek was not spoken, just as they now are from 
Africa to America. 

4 During this conversation Socrates is supposed to draw on the 
ground the geometric figures to which he alludes. 

46 All the MSS. read éy: but as Ficin. has “‘si latus hoc duorum esset 
pedum,” Wolf suggested 7»—adopted by Bekk., Buttm., and Stalb. 

47 After @\Ao te Bekker constantly rejects, to the detriment of the 
sense, the particle 7 7, which is here correctly found in three MSS. and sup- 
ported by ‘‘quam” in Ficin. Stalbaum too, although he follows Bekker 
here, yet in p. 83, B. justly objects to the practice of Bekker, misled, it 
would seem, by Hermann on Viger. n. 110. 

48 To the question asked by &\Ao rt, Buttm. says the answer in Greek 
is by the affirmative vai, not the negative ov. 
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Boy. Yes. 

Soc. How many feet are twice two ? reckon, and tell me. 

Boy. Four feet, Socrates. 

Soc. Cannot there be another space, the double of this (ir, 
size), but of the same kind, having, like this, all its sides equal 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Of how many feet will it be ? 

Boy. Fight. 

Soc. Come now, endeavour to tell me, how long will each 
line of this (space) be? Now of this (space) the line is two 
feet. What (will be) the length of the line of (the space) 
double the size? 

sick It is plain, Socrates, that it (will be) double (the 
length). 

Soc. You see, Meno, that I teach this (boy)* nothing, but 
only question him about all. And now this boy thinks he 
knows of what length is the line from which a space of eight 
feet is produced. Do you not think he does ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. And does he (really) know ? 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soc. But he thinks he does from (the idea of) a doubled 
(quantity). 

Meno. Yes. 

Soe. View him now recollecting in order (things) as he 
should recollect. [17.] Now speak to me, (boy). You say 
that from a line, double in length, there is produced a space 
double in size: I mean a space of this kind; not one side 
long, the other short; but let it be equal on every side, like 
this, but twice the size of eight feet. “See now, whether you 
still think this will be from the doubled (line). 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. Does not this become the double of that, if we add 
another from this point ? 

Boy. Yes, surely. 

Soc. Now, from this (line), you say that there will be a 
space of eight feet, if there be four such lines ? 


49 Instead of rotrwy Schliermacher suggested rovroy, found subse- 
quently in four MSS., and adopted by Bekk. and Stalb. Buttmann how- 
ever prefers odiv rotrwy, read in one MS. and acknowledged by Ficin 
‘nihil ex his.’? Either will do. 
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Boy. I do. 

Soe. Let us then draw from it four equal lines. Would 
this space be any other than that which you say is of eight 
feet ? 

Boy. Not at all. 

Soe. Are there not in this space these four spaces, each of 
which is equal to that of four feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. How large is become the whole space? Is it not four 
times as large? 

Boy. How not? 

Soc. Is that two-fold which is taken four times ? 

Boy. No, by Jupiter. 

Soc. How many fold? 

- Boy. Four-fold. 

Soc. From a line, therefore, double in length, there is pro- 
duced a space, not two-fold, but four-fold. 

Boy. You say true. 

Soc. Four times four is sixteen: is it not? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. But from what line is (to be drawn) a space of eight 
(square) feet? Is it not from this four-fold? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And from the half of this line (there is drawn) this 
space of four feet®? (square). 

Boy. There is. 

Soc. Well; but is not that (square of) eight feet twice as 
large as this, and half as large as that? 

Boy. Certainly.®! 

Soc. Will it not be from a line longer than this, and 
shorter than that? 

Boy. So at least it appears to me. 

Soc. (You say) correctly ; for answer only what appears to 
you. And tell me this too. Was not this line two feet, and 
that four? 

Boy. Yes. 


50 In lieu of réraproyv Cornarius suggested rerpazrovy, adopted by 
Bekk., Buttm., and Stalb. To meet the difficulty, Sydenham translated 
réraproy “the fourth part.” But réraprog has never such a meaning. 

51 This answer is omitted in all the best MSS. Ficin. however has 
‘¢Tta’’—the Latin for Nai—found in one MS. from a correction. 
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Soc. The line therefore of the eight-foot space must be 
sreater than this of two feet, but less than that of four feet. 

Boy. Yt must be. 

Soc. Try now, and tell me how long you think it is. 

Hoy. Three feet long. 

Soc. If then it be three feet, we will add the half of this 
(line), and now this will be three feet. For these are two 
(feet), and this is one foot: and in the same manner, these are 
two (feet), and this is one; and this'space becomes such as 
you say. 

Boy. It is so. 

Soc. If then this line here be three feet, and that here 
three feet, the whole space becomes thrice three feet. 

Boy. It appears so. 

Soc. And how many feet are thrice three? 

Boy. Nine. 

Soc. But how many feet ought the doubled space (above 
mentioned) to be? | 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. Hence from a line three feet (long) there is not (to be 
drawn) the space (above mentioned) of eight feet. 

Boy. 'There is not. 

Soc. But from how long a line? Endeavour to tell me 
exactly. Or, if you do not like to give it in numbers,” at 
least point out from what line (it may be drawn). 

Boy. By Jove, Socrates, I do not know. 

[18.] Soc. Do you observe again, Meno, whither®? this 
boy is proceeding in (the road to) recollection ? since at first 
he knew not what is the line of the (above-mentioned) space 
of eight feet ; as, indeed, he does not yet know; but he then 
fancied he knew it, and answered boldly, as a knowing person 
would, nor did he think he should be at a loss. But he now 
deems himself at a loss, and, as he knows not, does not even 
think he knows. 


82 Had Socrates not added this, he would have put the boy on telling 
how long is the side of a square, the superficies of which contains eight 
square feet. Now the number of feet in the side of such a square cannot 
be expressed except by decimals, of which the boy could not be supposed 
to know any thing. S. 

53 Instead of ov, Beck suggested oi, which, though praised by Buttm., 
is rejected by Stalb., who should have remembered that od is “‘ where,” 
but ot “ whither,’’ which alone can be united to a verb of motion. 
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Meno. You say what is true. 

Soc. Is he not then ina better state now as regards the 
matter of which he was ignorant? 

Meno. 'This too appears to me. 

Soc. In causing him then to be at a loss, and to be be- 
numbed, as is the “torpedo, have we done him any harm? 

Meno. None, I think. 

Soe. We have at least made some progress, as if seems, 
towards his finding out where he is. For now, knowing no- 
thing, he would readily search. But he then fancied he could 
readily, before many persons and often, say respecting the 
(above-mentioned) doubled space, that it ought to have a line 
twice as long. 

Meno. So it seemed. 

Soc. Think you, then, that he would have attempted to 
seek or learn that, of which, though ignorant, he fancied he 
knew it, before he had fallen into a difficulty,°4 by conceiving 
he did not know, and had felt a desireyto know ? 

Meno. I do not think, Socrates, he would. 

Soc. He was benefited, then, by being benumbed. 

Meno. I think ‘go. 

Soc. Now mark what, after this difficulty, he will discover 
by searching with me, (doing) nothing else but asking ques- 
tions, and not teaching. And watch me, if any where you 
can discover me teaching or telling him any thing, and not 
asking him rather his own opinions. [19.] Now, boy, tell 
me, is not this space four feet? Do you comprehend ? 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. Now we will apply to it this other (space) equal to it. 

Boy. Well. 

Soc. And this a third (space) equal to either of these? 

Boy. Very well. 

Soc. What if we add this (space), likewise (equal), to fill 
up the corner here. 

Boy. Very well. 

Soc. Will these be any thing else than these four equal 
spaces ? 
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5¢ From the words of Ficin., “ potius quam,” it would seem that he 
found in his MS. paddov # instead of adda p22). 
55 To make all clear, there should be in the Greek some word answer- 


ing to ‘‘ equal.’? Hence, instead of edxody we might perhaps read rarvoy— 
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Boy. No. | 
: noes Well then, how much larger is this whole space than 
that: 

Boy. Four times. 

Soc. But we wanted one only twice as large. Or do you 
not remember 

Boy. (I remember it) very well. 

Soc. Does not this line from corner to some corner, cut 
each of these spaces in half? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Are not therefore these four lines equal, which en- 
close this space ? 

Boy. They are. 

Soc. Consider then, how large is this space. 

Boy. I do not comprehend. 

Soc. Has not each (line) of each (space) cut off within it 
half of these four (spaces)? or not? 

Boy. They have. + 

Soc. How many such (spaces) then are there in this 
(figure) ? 

Boy. Four. 

Soc. And how many in this (figure) ? 

Boy. 'Two. 

Soc. How much of two is four? 

Boy. Twice as much.*? 

Soc. How many feet then does this (space) become ? 

Boy. Hight. | 

Soc. Drawn from what line? 

Boy. From this here. 

Soc. From the line reaching from corner to corner of the 
space of feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Now the sophists call such a line the diameter; so 
that, if the diameter be its name,°® from the diameter, as you, 


56 The common text has cig ywviay tiva révovoa, which Wolf cor- 
rected into cic ywviay reivovoa TémvEt. 

57 Between this answer and the following question, Schleiermacher sus- 
pected there was a lacuna, to be thus supplied,,—‘ Soe. How much again 
as that is this? Boy. Twice as much. Soc, And of what length is this 
space? Boy. Four feet.” 

38 This seems a rather strange supposition. For of the name of the 
diameter there could be no doubt. Besides the truth of the proposition 
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Meno’s boy, assert, there can be produced a space twice as 
large. 

Boy. Assuredly, Socrates. 

[20.] Soc. Well, what think you, Meno? Is there an opi- 
nion, which he has given in his answers, that is not his own? 

Meno. None, but his own. 

Soc. And yet, as we said a little before, he knew nothing. 

Meno. True. 

me Yet these very opinions existed in him. Or did they 
not: 

Meno. They did. 

Soc. In a man, therefore, who is ignorant, there exist true 
opinions concerning those very things of which he is ignorant.” 

Meno. So it appears. 

Soc. These very opinions then have been lately stirred up 
afresh in him, as if it were a dream. And should any one 
put questions to him respecting these same matters at manv 
times and in many places, be assured he will at length know 
them not less accurately than any man. 

Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. Will he not then, without any one having taught 
him, and by some one putting questions, recover, himself 
through himself, his (former) knowledge ? 

Meno. He will. 

Soc. Now for a person to recover knowledge, himself 
through himself, is not this to recollect ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And this knowledge, which he now possesses, he has 
either at some time acquired, or has possessed it always? 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. If then he was always possessed of it, he was always 
a person of knowledge. But if he acquired it at any time, he 
would not have got it in the present life; or has some one 
taught him geometry? For he will act in the very same 
manner with regard to the whole of geometry, and all other 


depends not upon the name of the diameter, but upon the existence of 
suchadline. There is an error here, which it would be easy to correct. 

59 The words wepi rotrwy wy oiK« oide, which Schleiermacher and 
Bekker reject as spurious, were not found in the MS. of Ficinus. They 
ought to be inserted after ddgat, just above. They were, strange to say, 
defended by Heindorf. 
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matters of learning. Is there any one then who has taught 
- the boy all this? (I ask you); for you ought to know, 
especially since he was born and bred up in your family. 

Meno. I know well that no person has ever taught him. 

Soc. And yet he entertains these very opinions ; does he not ? 

[21.] Meno. There appears, Socrates, the necessity.” 

Soc. If, having got (this knowledge), not in this present 
life, he did not know this,®° it is plain that he pore it in 
some other time and had learnt it. 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. And is not then that the time, when he was not a 
man? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. If then, during the time when he is, and during the 
time when he is not a man, true opinions exist in him, which, 
roused up by questioning, become knowledge, will not his 
soul have learnt through eternity? for it is plain, that during 
all time he either is, or is not a man. 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. If then the truth of things, that are, exists always in 
the soul, the soul would be immortal; so that, whatever you 
happen now not to know, that is, not to remember, you ought 
to attempt with confidence to seek, and to recollect. 

Meno. You seem to me, Socrates, I know not how, to 
speak rightly. 

Soc. And I (seem) to myself.too, Meno. And yet in other 
respects I would not contend very strenuously in defence of 
my argument ;\ but that in thinking we ought to seek the 
things which one does not know, we should become better 
and more manly, and less idle, than if we supposed it impos-. 
sible for us to find out, and that it did not behove us to - 
inquire into what we know not; for this I would, if I were 
able, violently contest both by word’and deed. 

Meno. In this also, Socrates, you seem to me to say well. 

_ [22.] Soe. Since then we are of one mind, that a person 


_ © Bekk., Ei O& py iv re viv Bim AaBwv ov« yds TovTo. Syden- 
ham wished to omit od«, and so did Buttm. once; but he afterwards re- 
tained it for reasons that failed to convince even Stalbaum, who has 
edited Ei 0& py év rep viv Bip AaBarv, ob« dn TobTo Ondoy. But Ady 
could not be thus inserted between od and rovro. He should have 
suggested Ei dé py—AaBav jy dy, od TovTo Onov— 
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ought to inquire after what he does not know, are you will- 
ing for us to attempt jointly to inquire what is virtue? 

Meno. By all means. Not but that I should with the 
greatest pleasure take into consideration, and hear you on the 
question I first asked you, whether we must put our hand to 
the inquiry about virtue as a thing to be taught, or as com- 
ing by nature, or by some other means to man. 

Soc. Had I been master not only of myself, but of you too, 
Meno, we would not have considered whether virtue is a thing to 
be taught or not, before we had ascertained what is the first in- 
quiry, what virtue is. But since you do not even attempt to 
master yourself in order that you may be a free-man, and yet 
undertake to govern me, and actually do govern me, I shall 
yield to you. -For what mustI do? Weare to consider then, 
it seems, what belongs to a certain thing, whilst yet we know 
not what the thing is. But do you relax if not some,®! yet 
a little, the strictness of your rule, and agree to consider hy- 
pothetically, whether virtue can be taught to a man, or how 
otherwise (it is to be attained). I say hypothetically as geo- 
metricians often do in treating a question; when one asks them, 
as it were, about a space,®? whether it is possible for this space 
to be placed ® triangularly ®+ within this, a (geometrician) 
would answer,—I know not as yet, of what kind © the triangle 
is; but I think I have, as it were,® an hypothesis, that may 
be of use for the matter (in hand) of this kind.—If the space 
be of such a kind, as that by stretching © along the line given 
there, it would be deficient by such a space as would be the 


st The Greek is ei py re oby GAG optxpdy ye. Butas re and opexooy 
are synonymous, they could not be thus opposed to each other. Besides 
ovv could not be thus inserted between re and a\Aa.—The train of ideas 
manifestly leads to e px 7d wav adr’ ody omixpory ye, “if not entirely, 
at least a little.” 

6% The word ywpiov was used by the Greek mathematicians to signify 
the space comprehended by the lines of any geometrical figure. 8. 

63 In lieu of éyra@jvat, which is applied only to a straight line, the 
sense requires here évora0jvat; and similarly évordoewc, found in three 
MSS. a little below, instead of éyrdacewe. 

64 This is the interpretation of Stalbaum. 

65 Whether right-angled, obtuse, or acute-angled. S. 

65 In the Greek Wozrep piv there is evidently some error. 

87 Vulg., rapa rHv dodcicay advrov mapareivayra édAsiweryv. But | 
as there is nothing to which waparetvayvra can be referred, Stalbaum 
suggested wapareivay, i. e. ywoiov. To complete, however, the correc- 
tion, he should have proposed gre é\Niwrou dv. Vor the infinitive 2AAst- 
Tey 18 Without regimen. . 
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space itself stretched along, there would, I think, be one re- 
sult ;°° but another, if this (hypothesis) were impossible to oc- 
cur. Laying down then an hypothesis, I am willing to tell you 
what will happen respecting the placing of it (the space) within 
the circle, whether it be impossible or not.—[23.] And thus 
too concerning virtue, since we know not, either what it is, or 
what is its quality, we will lay down an hypothesis, and con- 
sider whether it is to be taught or not, by stating the question 
thus. If virtue be in its quality one of things, which belongs 
to the soul, is it to be taught, or not to be taught? In the 
first. place, if it is either different from knowledge, or of the 
same kind with it, is virtue or is it not to be taught, or (as 
we said just now) to be recollected; for whichever of these 
expressions we use, let it make no difference to us. Is then 
virtue to be taught? Now is it not evident to every one, that 
a man is taught no other thing than knowledge? 

Meno. 'To me it seems so. 

Soc. If then virtue be a kind of knowledge, it is evident 
that virtue is to be taught. 

Meno. For how not? 

Soc. From this question then we have been quickly re- 
lieved, that, if virtue be such a kind of thing (as knowledge), 
it is to be taught; but not, if it be not such a kind of thing. 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. Next after this, it seems, we must consider whethe 
virtue be knowledge or apart from knowledge. 

Meno. We must, I think, consider this in the next place. 

Soc. Well now; say we that virtue is any thing else but a 
good; and shall we abide by this hypothesis, that virtue is a 
good ? 

Meno. By all means. 

Soc. Now if there be also any other good apart from know- 
ledge, then perhaps virtue may not be a kind of knowledge. 
But if there be no good which knowledge does not compre- 
hend, then in suspecting virtue to be a kind of knowledge we 
should suspect justly. 

68 Of the problem to which Plato alludes, solutions have been suggested 
by Sydenham, Grou, Gedike, Anonymous, J. W. Muller, Schleiermacher, 
Mollweide, Klugel, Tremble, Nickel, Buttmann, Wex, Dobree, and Stal- 
baum. But as all of them have supposed the existence of literal errors, or 
the omission of some words, or else attributed new meanings to well-known 


geometrical terms, it is evident that the passage must be left to exercise, as 
before, the ingenuity of critics, conversant alike with Geometry and Greek. 
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Meno. It is so. | 

Soc. And yet through virtue at least we are good. 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. And if good, then useful. For all things that are 
good are useful: are they not? 

Meno. They are. 

Soc. Virtue then is a thing useful. 

Meno. It must needs be, from what has been admitted. 

[24.] Soc. Now let us consider what sort of things, taking 
each by itself, are useful to us: health, we say, and strength, 
and beauty, and wealth. These things and others of a like 
kind we call useful: do we not? 

Meno. We do. 

Soc. And say we not that these very things are sometimes 
hurtful to us? or do you say otherwise? or thus? 

Meno, Not (otherwise) ; but thus. 

_ Soc. Consider now, at what time is any one of each of these 
things, when it leads, useful to us; and at what time is it 
hurtful. Is it not, when a right use (leads), it is useful to us, 
but when not, it is hurtful ? 

Meno. Certainly so. 

Soc. Further then let us consider the things belonging to 
the soul. You call something by the name of temperance, 
and of justice, and of fortitude, and of docility, and of memory, 
and of high bearing, and of all such things. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Now consider such of these things, as you think to 
be not knowledge, but apart from knowledge, whether they 
are not sometimes hurtful, and sometimes useful? for in- 
stance, unless prudence is present, fortitude is only a kind of 
boldness. Is not a man hurt, when he is bold without 
reason? but when he is bold with reason, is he not bene- 
fited 7° ; 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. Is it not so with temperance, and docility? Are not 
things learnt and prepared (for use) with understanding use- 
ful, but without understanding hurtful ? 

Meno. Very much so. 

Soc. In a word, do not all the endeavours and endurings 


6° So Horace—“ Vis consilii expers, mole ruit sua,” 
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of the soul, when prudence leads, tend to happiness; but if 
imprudence leads, to the reverse! ? 

Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. If virtue then be one of those things belonging to the 
soul, and if it is necessary, as you say, for it to be useful, it 
must be prudence: since all the things belonging to the soul 
are of themselves neither useful nor hurtful; but imprudence 
or prudence being added, they become hurtful or useful. Now 
according to this reasoning it must needs be that virtue, being 
useful, is a kind of prudence. 

Meno. So it seems to me. 

[25.] Soc. Now then as to the other things, which we said 
just now were sometimes beneficial and sometimes hurtful, 
both wealth and the things of that kind: does not prudence, 
when leading the rest of the soul, make the things belonging 
to the soul useful, but imprudence hurtful? and in like 
manner does not the soul, by rightly using and leading them, 
render them useful, but by (using) wrongly, hurtful ? 

/eno. Most certainly. 

Soc. And does not a prudent soul rightly lead, ule an im- 
prudent one, incorrectly ? 

Meno. Such is the fact. 

Soc. Thus then we may say universally, that in the case of 
man all the other things’ depend on his soul; but the things 
belonging to the soul itself depend on prudence, if they are 
to be beneficial. And by this reasoning prudence would be 
the useful. But we said that virtue was useful. 

Meno. Certainly. 

See. We assert therefore that prudence is virtue, either 
wholly, or in part. 

Meno. What has been said seems to me, Socrates, to have 
been well said. 

Soc. If then it be so, the good are not good” by nature. 

Meno. It seems to me, they are not. 

Soc. For then this too would follow. If the good were 
good by nature we should have some where persons, who 


7 By the words rd &\Aa wédvra are meant all the things which are 
not within the soul. The Stoics described such things by ra gw. S. 

7 Vulg., ot adyafoi. But Sydenham’s tacit emendation ot dyafoi 
dyaboi, which Struve has likewise spe sestcds and Buttmann approved, 
and is found in the best MS. Flor. x., Stalb. rejects as unnecessary. 
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knew of our youths the naturally good; over whom; when 
those had shown them to us, we should place a guard in the 
citadel, putting a seal on them, rather than on gold, so that no 
person might corrupt them, and that, when they arrived at 
manhood, they might become useful to the state. 

Meno. It were reasonable (to do so), Socrates. 

[26.| Soc. Since then the good are not good by nature, are 
they by learning ? 

Meno. I think this is of necessity so. And it is plain, 
Socrates, that if, according to the hypothesis, virtue is a 
science, it is to be taught. 

Soc. Perhaps so, by Jove. But did we admit that correctly ? 

Meno. And yet it lately seemed to be fairly said. 

Soc. But I suspect, it ought not only to have seemed lately 
to be said fairly, but to seem so at present, and hereafter too, 
if there be any thing sound in it. 

Meno. What is the matter now? looking to what are you 
dissatisfied with it? and why doubt that virtue is a science? 

Soc. I will tell you, Meno. That virtue is to be taught, if 
it be a science, is a position I do nof retract,” (so to say) 
that it has not been correctly asserted. But consider whether 
I appear to reasonably doubt, that virtue is a science. For 
tell me this. If any thing is to be taught, not virtue only, 
must there not be of necessity both teachers and scholars ? 

Meno. 1 think there must. 

Soc. Hence, on the contrary, that, of which there are 
neither teachers nor scholars, should we conjecture rightly, in 
conjecturing it is not to be taught? 

Meno. Such is the fact. But do you not think that there 
are teachers of virtue ? 

Soc. After a lengthened inquiry, whether there were any 
teachers of virtue, I cannot, with all my efforts, discover any. 
And yet do I make the search with many, and those, too, 
whom I think would be the most skilled in the matter. And 
just now, Meno, in happy time has Anytus™ sat down here 


72 In the verb dvariOeuat, (I put back for myself,) there is an allusion 
to a game, similar to draughts or backgammon. Stalb. refers to Gorg. p. 
461, D. 462, A., Protag. p. 354, F., Phedon. p. 87, A., and Charmid. 

. 164, D. 
Pas Steph. adrdc, for which Struve proposed to read "Avuroc, suggested 
perhaps by the note of Sydenham, who says that “‘ Anytus had probably 
now seated himself close to Socrates.” The reading, now happily con- 
VOL. III. D 
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by us, to whom we can give a share in the search. And with 
reason should we give him.a share. For, in the first place, he 
is the son of the wealthy and the wise Anthemion, a man who 
has become rich, not by accident, nor yet by a gift from any 
one, as Ismenias” of Thebes has done, who has lately obtained 
the property of Polycrates, but having acquired his wealth 
by his own wisdom and carefulness; and secondly, as regards 
his other qualities, he is a Citizen deemed to be neither 
haughty nor puffed up, nor overbearing, but to conduct him- 
self like a decent and well-behaved man; and then, he has 
brought up and educated his son here very well, in the opinion 
of the Athenian multitude; for they elect him to the highest 
_ offices in the state. With such men it is right then to make 
a search after teachers of virtue, whether there are any or not, 
and who they are. (27.| Do you then, Anytus, unite with 
me, and Meno here, your guest, in our search after this very 
thing, as to who are the teachers of it. Now consider the 
matter in this way. If we wished this Meno to become a 
good physician, to what teachers should we send him? Should 
we not send him to the physicians ? 

Anytus. By all means. 

Soc. And if we wished to make him a good currier, should 
we not send him to the curriers? 

Any. To be sure. 

Soc. And so as regards the rest of subjects ? 

Any. Without doubt. 

Soc. But concerning the same things tell me again this. In 
sending him to the physicians we say we should do well, if 
we wished to make him a good physician. Now when we 
say this, do we not mean, that we should act with prudence 
in sending him to those, who make that art their profession, 
rather than to those who do not; and who making for them- 
selves a remuneration for this very thing, put themselves forth 
as the teachers of any one willing to go and learn. Is it not 
from looking to these matters that we should do well in send- 
ing him? 

Any. Yes. 


firmed by the best MS. Flor. x., even Stalbaum is disposed -to adopt ; 
although he has left atrég in the text, misled by the subtleties of Butt- 
mann’s defence of av’roéc. 

7 Both Buttmann and Stalbaum confess that nothing can be said for 
certain of the person to whom Plato alludes. 
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Soc. Hence in the case of music, and the other (arts), the 
same things (take place). And it is a great folly for us, if we 
wish to make any one a flute-player, to be willing to send him 
not to such as profess to teach the art, and to make money by 
it; but, to give trouble to some other persons, and to look for 
his learning from those, who do not profess to be teachers, 
and have not one pupil in that branch of instruction, which 
we think proper that the person, whom we send, should 
learn. Does not this seem to you to be very unreasonable ? 

Any. Yes, by Jupiter, and ignorance to boot. 

[28.] Soc. You say well. Now then you may consult in 
common with me about this guest of yours, Meno here. For 
he told me some while ago, Anytus, that he had a longing for 
that wisdom and virtue, through which men govern well both 
their household and the state, and pay attention to their pa- 
rents, and know how to receive both their countrymen and 
foreigners, and to send them away in a manner worthy of a 
good man. Consider then, to what persons (about to teach) ” 
this virtue, should we in sending him correctly send. Is it 
not clear that, according to the reasons (detailed) just now, 
(we should send him) to those who profess to be teachers of 
virtue, and publicly proffer themselves common to any one 
of the Greeks desirous to learn; after fixing the. price, and 
making it a matter of business. 

Any. Of what persons, Socrates, are you speaking ? 

Soc. You surely know that these are they whom men call 
sophists. 

Any. O Hercules! speak fair words, Socrates. .On none 
of my relations, or family, or friends, or fellow-citizens, or 
foreign guests, may ever such a madness seize, as to go and be 
spoiled by them. For those fellows are clearly the bane and 
corruption of their associates. 

Soc. How say you, Anytus? Are they the only men among 
those who, so widely different from all the rest, profess the 
knowledge of doing something beneficial, and yet do not only 
not improve, as others do, what one puts into their hands, but 


75 Bekk. rabrny oby thy daperny oxorer. Stephens was the first to re- 
mark a defect here, pointed ont by the version of Ficinus—‘ ad quem po- 
tissimum hujus comparande virtutis gratia hunc mittere deceat.”? Hence 
he would read Ata ratvrny ovyv—Sydenham suggested the insertion of 
diWatovrac or pabnodpevoy after aperny.—Biester, whom Stalbaum fol- 
lows, considers the accusative to be used absolutely. 
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on the contrary, spoil it? and do they think fit openly to make 
money for themselves for this? [29.] For my part, I know 
not how to believe you. For I know that one man, Protagoras 
(by name), bas acquired singly more wealth from this wisdom, 
than both** Phidias, who has produced works so conspicu- 
ously beautiful, and ten other statuaries besides. Indeed it is a 
prodigy you are telling me; if when the menders of old shoes 
and the patchers of old clothes could not escape for thirty days 
from being publicly known, if they returned the clothes or 
shoes in a worse condition than they received them, and if 
they did so, they would soon perish by hunger ; yet, that Pro- 
tagoras should undiscovered corrupt the whole of Greece by 
sending away his associates even worse men than he received 
them, and this for above forty years. For I think he was 
near seventy years of age when he died, after having passed 
forty in his profession. And during all that time he never 
ceased being in high repute, even to this day; and not only 
Protagoras (met with this success), but very many others, 
some born prior to him, and some still living. Shall we then 
say, according to your account, that they knowingly deceived 
and corrupted the youth, or that they did so unconscious of 
it to themselves? Shall we deem those to be so much out of 
their senses, who, some say, were the wisest of mankind ? 

Any, They are far from being out of their senses, Socrates. 
Much rather so are those youths, who give them money; and 
still more so than the youths are their relations in committing 
them to such men; but most so of all are the states that suffer 
them to come hither: and do not drive out a person, whether 
foreigner or citizen, who endeavours to do any such thing. 

[30.| Soc. Has any of the sophists done you, Anytus, any 
injury ? or why are you so hard upon them ? 

Any. I have never, by Jupiter, associated with one of them 
myself; nor would I suffer any person who belonged to me to 
do so. 

Soc. You have no experience at all then of those men. 

Any. And never may I have. 

Soc. How then should you know, O happy man, respect- 
ing this matter, whether it has any good or harm, when you 
have no experience of it at all? 


7° Bekk. Seadiay ye. Heindorf suggested re, and so Stalbaum from the 
best MS. Flor. x. 
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Any. Easily enough. For I know what sort” of fellows 
they are, whether I have any experience or not of them. 

Soc. Perhaps you are a prophet, Anytus. Since how other- 
wise you could know respecting them, I should, from what 
you say yourself, much wonder. But we were not inquiring, 
what the persons are, to whom Meno might go, and become a 
bad man. For let these, if you will, be the sophists. But 
now speak to us of those others; and do an act of kindness 
to this hereditary friend of yours, by telling him to what per- 
sons in this great city he may go and become worthy of note 
for that virtue which I was just now detailing. 

Any. But why did you not tell him yourself ? 

Soc. What persons I conceived to be the teachers of these 
things I have told already. But I happen to have said no- 
thing (to the purpose), as you inform me. “And perhaps 
there is something in what you say.’° Now, therefore, do you 
in your turn tell him to whom of the Athenians he should go. 
Mention the name of whomsoever you like. 

[31.] Any. What need is there of hearing the name of 
any one man? For whomsoever of the men of honour and 
virtue among the Athenians he may meet, there is not one of 
them who would not make him a better man, than the sophists 
would, if he will be but persuaded. 

Soc. But did these men of honour and virtue become such 
spontaneously, and without having learnt from any man (to 
be so)? and are they able to teach others, what they were 
never taught themselves ? 

Any. They, I presume, learnt from their predecessors, being 
mén of honour and virtue. Or think you that many excellent 
men have not been produced in this city ? 

Soc. I think, Anytus, that there are in this city men excel- 
lent in political affairs, and that there have been still not less 
so than there are. But were they good teachers of their own 
virtue? For it is this, about which our present discourse 
happens to be; not whether good men are at present here or 
not; nor whether such have been produced formerly; but 


7 Steph. of. Wolf would read oiot, found subsequently in the two 
best MSS. Flor. x. and Coisl. He got the idea from Ficinus’ “ quales 
sunt.’’ Buttm. and Stalb. are content with ot. 

7378 These words were, before the time of Bekker, assigned to Anytus. 
But he gave them to Socrates, on the faith of Ficinus’ version. 
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whether virtue is to be taught or not, we have been for a long 
time considering: and in considering that question, we are 
come to consider this, whether those excellent men, either of 
the present or former (day), knew how to hand over to another 
that virtue, by which they themselves were good; or whether 
this cannot be handed over to, or received by, one man from 
another. This it is, which we have been long. examining, I 
and Meno. [382.] Consider then the question in this manner, 
according to your own argument. Would you not say that 
Themistocles was a good man? 

Any. Yes, the best of all. 

Soc. And would you not then (say), that, if ever any other 
man was the teacher of his own virtue, he was one ? 

Any. I suppose so, if he wished it. 

Soc. But would he not have wished, think you, for some 
others to become men of honour and virtue, and especially his 
own son? Or do you think that he envied his son, and did de- 
signedly not hand over to him that virtue, in which he himself 
was excellent? Have you not heard that Themistocles caused” 
his son Cleophantus to be taught to be® a good horseman ? 
For example, he remained standing upright upon horses, and 
upright (too) upon horses he threw a javelin, and performed 
_many other surprising feats, in which his father had caused 
him to be instructed; and that he made him skilled in such 
accomplishments as are connected with the having good 
teachers? Have you not heard this from the elderly people ? 

Any. I have heard it. 

Soc. No one then would have accused his son of being 

of an evil nature. . 
Any. Perhaps not. 

Soc. But what is this? That Cleophantus, the son of The- 
mistocles, became a good and a wise man, as did his father, have 
you ever heard this from any person, either young or old? 


79 On the difference between O:ddoxety, “ to teach,” and diaoxeoOat, 
(middle,) ‘‘ to cause to be taught,’? see Porson on Med. 297, who might 
have said the same of wadevey and watwevecOat, as shown here. But, 
as Porson confesses, the difference is sometimes neglected. 

8 Bekk. trwéa piv é0uataro. But pév has no meaning here. Syden- 
ham was the first to see that péy is an error for eivat, found correctly in 
the Pseudo-Platonic dialogue, epi "Aperfe, § 3, where this part of the 
Meno is copied almost verbatim. Stalbaum indeed refers to tr7éag piv 
édidagev here, in § 33. But there too eivae has dropt out after piv. 
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Any. No indeed. 

. Soc. Do we imagine then that he wished to bring up his 
own son in such studies, and yet, in the wisdom where he 

himself was wise, not to make his son at all better than his 

neighbours, if virtue could be taught ? 

Any. By Jove, perhaps not. 

[33.| Soe. Such a teacher of virtue then is this one of 
yours, whom you yourself acknowledge to have been amongst 
the best men of former times. And now let us consider an- 
other, Aristides, the son of Lysimachus. Do you not confess 
that he was a good man? 

Any. I do entirely. 

Soc. And did not he too give his son Lysimachus®! the 
best education at Athens, so far as depended on teachers? 
and do you think he made him a better man than any one 
whatsoever? For you have associated with him, and you 
see what sort of a man he is.®* But if you wish (another), 
you know that Pericles, a man of such lofty bearing and 
wisdom, bred up his two sons, Paralus and Xanthippus. 

Any. I do. 

Soc. These, as you know yourself, he taught to be horse- 
men not inferior to any of the Athenians; and he instructed 
them in music and gymnastics, and the rest of accomplish- 
ments that depend on art, so as to be inferior to none. But 
had he no wish to make them good men? I believe he had 
the wish; but I suspect it to be impossible (to teach virtue). 
And that you may not think that a few persons, and the most 
humble in means® of the Athenians, were incompetent for 

81 It was common amongst the Athenians to give the eldest son the 
name of his grandfather; so that two names were continued alternately 
in the same family. S. 

82 We find nothing more of this Lysimachus, than what Plutarch states, 
that the Athenians, out of respect for the memory of his father, who died 
poor, gave him a small landed estate, a sum of money in hand, and a 
trifling pension. He is one of the speakers, however, in Plato’s Laches, 
where he complains that his father, Aristides, had too much indulged 
him in leading an idle and luxurious life, and, by giving himself up wholly 
to state affairs, had neglected his son’s education. 8. 

8 By gavdordrove Sydenham, Gedike, and Schleiermacher under- 
stand meanness of birth; which, though applicable to Themistocles, and 
perhaps to Aristides, could not be said of Pericles, who was on his 
mother’s side of a high family. By comparing however a little below 
Boucvdidng daviroeg Hv Kai obK joay aiTtw TrEioToL Pidot, it would seem 
that pavAorarove is here ‘“ the most humble in means.” 
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such an affair, consider that Thucydides® likewise brought 
up his two sons, Melesias and Stephanus, and educated them 
well in other respects, and particularly in wrestling the best 
of the Athenians. For he intrusted one to Xanthias, and the 
other to Eudorus; and these (two) were thought to be the 
best wrestlers of that time. Do you not remember this? 

Any. I do by hearsay. 

[34]. Soc. Is it not plain then, that he would never have 
taught his children those things, in the teaching of which he 
must have been put to expense, and not have taught them to 
be good men, which would have required him to spend 
nothing, if such a thing could be taught? But Thucydides 
perhaps was of very humble means, and had not very many 
friends among the Athenians and their allies. (It was not so.) 
For he was of a noble family, and had great influence in the 
city and in the other Grecian states; so that if this could be 
taught, he might have found out a person, either one of his 
own countrymen or a foreigner, who might have made his 
sons virtuous, if, through his superintendence of the state, he 
had no leisure himself. But I fear, friend Anytus, that 
virtue is a thing not to be taught. 

Any. You seem to me, Socrates, to speak ill of persons 
with great facility. But I would advise you, if you are 
willing to hearken to me, to be on your guard. For in 
another city too it is perhaps more easy to do a man mischief 
than good; but in this it is especially so; and I think you 
are sensible of it yourself. 

[35.] Soe. Anytus seems to me to be angry, Meno. And 
I am not at all surprised at it. For, in the first place, he 
thinks I am speaking ill of those very persons; and then 
he considers himself to be one of them. But if he should 
ever know what it is to speak ill (of others), he will cease 
to be angry ; but at present he is ignorant of it. Do you then 
tell me, are there not amongst us men of honour and virtue ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And are these men willing to offer themselves to 
youths as teachers? and to confess both that they are teachers 
and that virtue is to be taught? 


8 This Thucydides was not the historian, but a politician of the aris- 
tocratical party at Athens, and the opponent of Pericles, who favoured the 
democratic. 8S. 
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Meno. By Jupiter, Socrates, they do not. But you may 
hear them (saying) at one time that it is to be taught, at 
another, not. 

Soc. Shall we say then that these men are teachers of that 
thing, about which they are not agreed? 

Meno. I think not, Socrates. 

Soc. Well; but do those sophists, who alone proclaim 
themselves teachers, appear to you to be so? 

Meno. It is for this, Socrates, that I especially admire 
Gorgias, because you would never hear him making such 
professions. On the contrary, he laughs at the others, when- 
ever he hears them making such a promise; and conceives 
that he ought to make men powerful in speaking. 

Soc. Do not then the sophists seem to you to be eo 
(of virtue) ? 

Meno. I know not, Socrates, what to say. For I haee 
suffered myself, what the many do. Sometimes I think they 
are, and sometimes, not. 

Soc. But you know, that not only to yourself and the others 
versed in civil affairs, it seems at one time that this is to be 
taught, and at another, not; and you know that the poet 
Theognis says the very same thing. 

Meno. In what verses? 

[86.] Soc. In his Elegiacs ;*° where he says, 


With some drink thou and eat, and with some sit, 
And pleasant be to those, whose power’s far known: 
Good from the good thou’lt learn; but with the bad 
Mixing, thou’lt lose the good thoughts once thine own. 


Do you perceive that in these (verses) he speaks of virtue as 
a thing to be taught? 

Meno. So it appears. 

Soc. And yet in other verses he says, passing on a little 
further, that 


If wisdom could be made and placed in man, 
they, who could accomplish this, 

Many and great rewards would carry off; 
and 


8 V. 33 and foll., ed. Bekker. They are quoted likewise by Xenophon 
in M.S. i. 2, 20. 
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From a good sire no bad son e’er wowid come, 
To words of wisdom listening; but thou’lt ne’er 
By teaching make the bad a virtuous man. 


Do you observe, that in speaking upon the same subjects, he 
contradicts himself ? 

Meno. So it appears. 

Soc. Can you tell me then of any other thing whatever, 
of which they, who profess to be teachers, are not only not 
held by others to be teachers, but who (confess) to be ignorant 
of it themselves, and who act like knaves in that very thing, 
which they profess to teach; and where they, who are allowed 
to be men of honour and virtue themselves, at one time say 
it is to be taught, and at another, itis not? Those then, who 
are so tossed about in mind about any subject whatever, 
would you say are the master-teachers of it? 

(37.| Meno. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. If then neither the sophists, nor they who are men of 
honour and virtue themselves, are teachers of this thing, it is 
plain there can be no others beside. 

Meno. I think there can be none. 

Soc. But if no teachers, then no scholars. 

Meno. I think the matter is as you say. 

Soc. But we have agreed that the thing, of which there are 
neither teachers nor scholars, is not to be taught. 

Meno. We have agreed. 

Soc. Of virtue then there appear no where any teachers. 

Meno. It is so. 

Soc. And if 20 teachers, then no scholars. | 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. Virtue therefore cannot be taught. 

Meno. It seems so, if we have considered the matter rightly ; 
so that, Socrates, I am led to wonder whether there are any 
men really good; and if there are, what can be the manner 
of producing good men. 

Soc. We are in danger, O Meno! of being, both you and 
I, men of no mark; and that Gorgias has not taught you 
sufficiently, nor Prodicus me. Above all things therefore we 
ought to apply our minds to ourselves, and to seek a person, 
who by one way at least would make us better men. I say 
this with an eye to the inquiry lately made; since it has 
escaped us ridiculously, that it is not only under the guidance 
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of science, that affairs are administered by men rightly and 
well; or, [if we should not grant that, (namely,) that it is not 
under the conduct of science. only, but of some other thing 
also, |8° perhaps the knowledge of the means, by which men 
become good, has escaped us. 

Meno. How, Socrates, say you this? 

[38.] Soc. In this way. Because, since we have rightly 
agreed that good men must be useful to us, this®’ cannot be 
otherwise. Is it not so? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soe. And that they will be useful, should they conduct 
affairs rightly, did we not well admit this? 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. But are we like persons that have not rightly agreed, 
(in saying) that unless one is prudent, it is not possible to 
conduct (affairs) rightly ? 

Meno. How say you rightly ? 

Soc. I will tell you. If a man, who knew the way to 
Larissa,88 or wherever else you please, were to walk, and act 
as a guide to others, would he not conduct them well and 
rightly ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soe. What if one had only a correct opinion about the way, 
but had never gone it himself, nor had any certain know- 
ledge of it, would not he also conduct (others) rightly ? 

Meno. To be sure. 

Soc. And so long as he had anyhow a correct opinion of 
things, of which the other man had a certain knowledge, he 
would not be at all a worse guide, though (only) surmising 
justly, and not knowing (clearly), than the other with his 
(perfect) knowledge ? 

Meno. Not at all (worse). 

Soc. Correct opinion, therefore, with regard to correct 
action, is not at alla worse guide than (perfect) knowledge. 


8° The Greek words for the English within brackets are omitted by all 
the MSS. but the one used by Aldus; nor were they read by Ficinus. 

87 Instead of rovrd yé, drt, the sense requires rourd y’ ér1— 
_ 8 The road to Larissa is taken as an illustration, because it was most 
familiar to Meno, who came from Pharsalus, a city of Thessaly, near 
Larissa. S. 
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And this it is, which we omitted just now in considering of 
what kind is the nature of virtue, when we said that prudence 
only led to right action ; now this is correct opinion. 

Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. Correct opinion therefore is not at all less beneficial 
to man than (certain) knowledge. 

Meno. In this respect, however, Socrates, it is; because he, 
who has a (perfect) knowledge, would always attain his 
object; but he, who had only a correct opinion, would some- 
times attain it, and sometimes not. 

[39.] Soc. How say you? would not the man who has al- 
ways a correct opinion, always attain (his object) so long as 
he had a correct opinion ? 

Meno. It appears to me that he must; so that, this being 
the case, I wonder, Socrates, on what account it is that 
science is so much more valuable than correct opinion; and 
in what respect it is that one is this thing, and the other 
another. 

Soc. Do you know why you wonder? or shall I tell you? 

Meno. By all means tell me. 

Soc. It is because you never directed your mind to the 
images®® made by Dedalus. But perhaps you have none of 
them amongst you. 

Meno. With what view do you say this? 

Soc. Because, if they are not fastened, they run away and 
become fugitives; but if they are fastened, they stay. 

Meno. And what then? | 

Soc. To possess one of his works unfastened, is, like the 
possessing a runaway slave, a matter of little value, because 
it does not remain. But fastened, it is of great value; for 
indeed they are works of great beauty. But why do I thus 
speak of them? It is with reference to true opinions. For true 
opinions likewise, so long as they abide by us, are a valuable 
possession, and procure for us all good things ; but they are not 
willing to abide a long time, for they run away from the soul 
of a man; so that they are of little value, until one has 


8° To these automaton figures of Dedalus there is an allusion in 
Euthyphr. p. 11, B. Suid. in Aaidddov wornpara. Schol. in Eurip. 
Hec. 828. Diodor. Sic. iv. 76. Pausan. ii. 4, ix.40. Palephatus c. 
22. Tzetz. Chil. i. 19. GeEpIxKe. 7 
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fastened them down by the reasoning respecting their cause.°? 
And this, friend Meno, is reminiscence, as we before agreed. 
But when they are fastened down, in the first place they be- 
come (perfect) knowledge, and subsequently abiding. Now 
it is on this very account that (perfect) knowledge is a thing 
more valuable than correct opinion; and it is by this binding 
that (perfect) knowledge differs from correct opinion. 

Meno. By Jupiter, Socrates, it seems like to some such 
thing.®! 

[40.] Soc. And yet I speak thus, not as one knowing, but 
only from conjecture. But that correct opinion and science 
are two different things, this I seem to myself not to con- 
jecture ; but if I should say I knew any thing else, (and there 
are but few things I would say I know,) I would set down this 
as one of those I do know. 

Meno. And you say rightly, Socrates. 

Soc. What then, (say I) not rightly this too, that correct 
opinion, having the conduct of any work of action *? what- 
ever, executes * (her office) not at all worse than (perfect) 
knowledge? 

Meno. And this too I think you say rightly. 

Soc. Correct opinion therefore is a thing not at all inferior 
to (perfect) knowledge, nor less beneficial with regard to 
action: nor is the man, who has a correct opinion, (inferior) 
to the man of (perfect) ‘knowledge. 

Meno. It is so. 

Soc. And it has been agreed, that a good man is useful. 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. Since then it is not through (perfect) knowledge alone 
that men can be good and useful to their country, (if there 
are any such men,) but by correct opinion likewise; and since 
neither of these exists to men by nature, [neither science nor 

9 The Greek is airiac oytopy, by a rational account of the cause ; or 
by proving, how and from what cause it is that they are true. For the 

cause of every truth is some other truth, higher and more general, in 
which it is included. S. 

91 In the words, gore rotovrm rive, there is nothing to pie’ éouké Can 
be referred. Ficinus has, ie congrua comparatio.”’ 

*? In the Greek text rd, Zoyoy rij¢ mpaéewe is a combination of words 
not to be found elsewhere ; moreover as 7yeicOat governs & genitive or 
dative, but not an accusative, perhaps Plato wrote nyoupévy éxacryg THES 
modkewc—amepyacer ar ro épyov: and we shall thus recover the accusative 
required by azepyaZerat. 
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correct opinion ];°3 or® do you think that either of them 
comes by nature? 

Meno, Not I. 

Soc. Since then they are not by nature, neither is it by 
nature that men could have been virtuous. 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soc. Since then (virtue comes) not by nature, we inquired, 
in the next place, whether it is to be taught. 

Meno. Just so. 

Soc. Did it not appear to us both, that it was to be taught, 
if virtue were wisdom ? 

Meno. It did. 

Soc. And that if it were to be taught, then (virtue) would 
be wisdom ? 

Meno. Very true. : 

Soc. And that, if there were any teachers, it could be a 
thing to be taught; otherwise, not ? 

Meno. Just so. 

. Soc. But we have agreed that there are no teachers of it. 

Meno. It is so. 

Soc. We are agreed, therefore, that it is not to be taught, 
nor is it wisdom. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. But we agreed besides, that it was something good. 

Meno. Yes. - 

Soe. And that whatever conducted affairs rightly was a 
thing beneficial. 

Meno. We did clearly. 

Soc. And that affairs are conducted rightly by these two 
things only, correct opinion and (perfect) knowledge; by pos- 
sessing which a man is a good guide. For what comes from 
fortune is not the effect of human guidance. But where a 
man is the guide to right, there are these two, correct opinion 
and (perfect) knowledge. 

Meno. I think so. 


% The words within brackets are evidently an explanation of the pre- 
ceding ‘‘ neither of these,’”’ a fact passed over by every commentator. 

% After 7 in the Greek, follow two words, ov0 évixrnra, which 
Cornari was the first to expunge; and though Sydenham, and even the 
more recent editors, have adopted the idea, they have failed to show how 
they could be found here. There is here evidently some deep-seated 
corruption. 
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[41.] Soc. Now since (virtue) is not to be taught, it is not 
the effect of (perfect) knowledge. 

Meno. It appears it is not. 

Soc. Of the two things then, good and serviceable, one 
has been set loose, nor can (perfect) knowledge be a guide in 
the administration of civil affairs. 

_Meno. I think it cannot. 

Soc. Not therefore as being wise in any wisdom, did such 
men take the lead in the state, as Themistocles, and the rest, 
of whom Anytus here has just now spoken. And for this very 
reason they were not able to make others such as themselves ; 
because it was not through (perfect) knowledge they were such. 

Meno. The case, O Socrates, seems to be as you represent it. 

Soc. If then it is not by (perfect) knowledge, it follows it 
is by correct opinion; of which politicians making an use, re- 
gulate states, being men not at all superior in wisdom to oracle- 
singers and divine prophets; for these also utter many true 
sayings, but know nothing of what they utter. 

Meno. This seem to be very near the fact. 

Soc. Is it not meet then, O Meno, to call these men divine, 
who, without possessing a mind concerning what they do and 
say, direct many and great things aright? 

Meno. By all means. 

Soc. Rightly then should we call those men divine, whom 
we just now mentioned, the oracle-singers and the prophets, 
and all poetical persons. And not the least divine of such 
persons should we say that statesmen are, and no less enthu- 
siasts, being inspired divinely, and possessed by the divinity, 
when in their speeches they direct aright many and great 
- affairs, without knowing any thing of what they are saying. 

Meno. Certainly we ‘should. 

Soc. And even women, Meno, call good men divine; and 
the Lacedemonians, when they celebrate with encomiums 
any brave man, say, “ This is a divine man.” 

Meno. And ‘they appear, O Socrates, to speak justly too. 
And yet, perhaps, Anytus here is offended at what you say. 

_ Soc. I care not. [42.] With him, Meno, we shall have 
some discourse at another time. But if we, during all this 


* On this expression, Casaubon on Athenzus, viii. p. 631, refers to 
Aristot. Eth. Nicom. vii. 1, where it appears that Lacedemonians said 
Zeiog avyjp in their own dialect, 


mm. 
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‘conversation, have inquired and spoken correctly, virtue can 


neither come by nature, nor yet be taught, but by a divine 
fate is present to those, with whom it is present, without 
intelligence; unless amongst statesmen there be such a per- 
son as is able to make another man a statesman; and if 
there be, he might almost be said to be such among the living, 
as Homer tells us Tiresias is among the dead; where, speak- 
ing of him, he says, [Od. x. 495, | that he alone, of those in 
Hades, was intelligent; but (the rest), like shadows, flitted. 
The same thing would forthwith®® such a man be, with respect 
to virtue, as a true thing is compared with shadows. 

Meno. You seem to me, Socrates, to speak most beautifully. 

Soe. From this reasoning then, Meno, it appears to us that 
to whom virtue is present, it is present by a divine fate. But 
on this point we shall then know the truth, when, previous to 
our inquiries by what means is virtue present to men, we set 


_ about searching first, what virtue is by itself. But it is now 


time for me to go some where else. And do you, since you 


are persuaded yourself on these points, persuade also your 
guest Anytus here, in order that he may thus become more 


- mild; so that, should you persuade him, it is possible for you 


* to do some service to the Athenians likewise. 


% None have as yet satisfactorily explained, nor could they explain, the 
meaning of ed@dc, ‘“‘ forthwith.”” Buttmann says that «Ode dy ein is 
to be rendered ‘‘ would immediately appear to be,’’ as if et@dc were 
meant merely to draw an inference. 
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Prato, having proved in the Meno the impossibility of teaching 
virtue, in opposition to Gorgias, who boasted he could do it, has in 
this dialogue shown how equally incompetent were the Sophists of 
the schools of Protagoras and Prodicus to teach any of the arts and 
sciences, which they not only said they knew, but the knowledge of 
which they proclaimed they had the power to impart. For, like 
some of the schoolmen of the middle ages, they were wont to speak 
‘de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” with the view of showing, 
as Horace has recorded, that a Sophist could with equal readiness 
become a cobbler or a king; while to their vaunted universality of 
attainments may be applied the well-known lines of Juvenal in 8. 
iii. 73—77, who drew his information partly from personal observa- 
tion, and partly probably from the perusal of this dialogue of Plato, 
or the Clouds of Aristophanes; between which there is a curious 
coincidence, as remarked by Winckelmann in the Prolegomena to 
the Euthydemus, p. xlv. 


Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo 

Promptus et [seo torrentior. Ede, quid illum 

Esse putes? Quemvis hominem secum attulit ad nos, 
Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geometres, Pictor, Aleiptes, 
Augur, Schcenobates, Medicus, Magus. Omnia novit. 


In genius quick, of desperate impudence, 

Ready in speech, and than Isaus dashing 

More torrent-like, what think you is he? say. 
He with himself brings whomsoe’er you will, © 
Grammarian, Orator, Geometrician, 

Painter, oiled Wrestler, Soothsayer, Ropedancer, 
Physician, Conjurer. All things he knows. 


With regard to the matter of the dialogue, its object is to show 
that the subtleties, on which the Sophists relied to prove and dis- 
prove the same propositions, were in their hands only a play upon 
words; and that, like all such displays of misplaced ingenuity, they 
could lead to no practical and useful results on questions relating to 
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intellectual wisdom or political well-being; on both of which con- 
joined depends the happiness of man. 

With respect, however, to the manner in which the subject is 
treated, Plato has here, as in the Hippias Major, given up occasion- 
ally the character of the serious philosopher and assumed that of 
the laughing one. For, as Horace says— 


Ridiculum acri 
Fortius ac melius plerumque secat res— 


A knotty point oft ridicule assails 
Strongest and best, where reason nought prevails— 


a doctrine derived, it would seem, from Socrates, who says in Plato 
Legg. vii. p. 816, D., that without the aid of ridicule one cannot 
even in serious matters arrive at the truth. 

Did, however, the ridiculous specimens of the subleties of the 
Sophists rest upon the testimony of Plato alone, we might perhaps 
have fancied, that to heighten the effect, he chose to draw rather a 
caricature than a portrait of the persons, whose pursuits he believed 
to be worse than useless, absolutely mischievous. But we have the 
evidence of Aristotle to show that the picture is not overcharged. 
For in his treatise “On the Disproofs of Sophists,” he has alluded 
to some of the instances produced by Plato; which he would 
scarcely have done, had they not been known as facts rather than 
as fictions. In truth, it may be said of the Sophists of Greece, in 
whose schools the orators learnt the rudiments of their art, what 
Gay has sung in his Fables respecting the barristers of more 
recent times— 


I know you lawyers can with ease 

Twist words and meanings as you please; 
And language, by your skill made pliant, 
Can bend to favour every client. 


They, however, who wish to see even a greater abuse of the 
Sophists of Greece than is to be found in the dialogues of Plato, 
may turn to Mitchell’s Preliminary Dissertation to his translation, 
or transformation rather, of Aristophanes; where the writer’s zeal 
has, as is often the case, outstripped his discretion. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


CRITO, SOCRATES, EUTHYDEMUS,; DIONYSODORUS, 
CLINIAS, CTESIPPUS. 


nnn 


CRITO. 


[1.] Wao was he, Socrates, with whom you were con- 
versing yesterday in the Lyceum? where? so great a crowd 
stood around you, that though I approached, desirous to hear, 
I could hear nothing clearly. However, leaning over? I looked 
down, and it seemed to me that it was a stranger with whom 
you were conversing. Who was he? 

Soc. About which of them, Crito, are you inquiring? for 
there was not one, but two. 

Cri. He whom 1 mean, sate the third from you on your 
right hand; but in the midst of you was a youth,‘ the son of 
Axiochus, who appeared to me, Socrates, to have made a great 
progress,°® and does not differ much in age from our Crito- 


1 Although Euthydemus, Dionysodorus, Clinias, and Ctesippus do not 
actually speak, yet their names are given here, as they are reported to 
have taken a part in the conversation. 

2 The MSS. vary between 7 and 7. Heindorf, after showing that 7 
could not be used here, wished to read woAde yap. He should have 
adopted 7, found in many MSS., ‘’ where,” which Stalbaum without reason 
rejects. 

3 Budeus explains dwepxidac by ‘standing on tiptoe and leaning 
over.”? But the word dxpoBarnoac, or something like it, answering to 
‘‘ standing on tip-toe,’’ could hardly be omitted. 

* His name was Clinias. See § 10. 

5 The verb éxidedwkévat, is generally applied to “having made a pro- 
gress in art,’ but here it refers to stature. 
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bulus;° though that one’ is weazen-faced,® but this, one lanky 
but of a fair and engaging aspect. . 

Soe. This is Euthydemus, Crito, about whom you are in- 
quiring: but he who sate by me, on my left hand, was his 
brother Dionysodorus, who also partook of the discourse. 

[2.]9 Cri. I know neither of them, Socrates. 

Soc. They are-some new wisdom-mongers, as it appears. 

Cri. Whence do they come; and what is their wisdom ? 

Soc. They are of a race some where hence, I think of 
Chius; but they migrated to Thurii,!° and having fled from 
thence, are dwelling for many years about these parts. But 
as to your inquiry (respecting) their wisdom, it is wonderful, 
Crito ; they are indeed all-wise.!! Since even I have not hither- 
to known they were pancratiasts :* for they are skilled in every 
kind of contest ; not after the manner of the brother pancrati- 
asts of Acarnania;}° for these are able to contend with their 
body alone; but those, in the first place, are most powerful in 
body, and excel in the contest, which consists in vanquishing 
allmen. For they are very skilful themselves in contending 


6 Who, as stated in § $1, was now an adult. 3 

7 By éxetvoe, “that one,” Stalbaum understands Clinias, and by ovroc, 
“this one,” Critobulus: but Heindorf, by éxeivog, Critobulus; while 
Winckelmann refers oiroe to Euthydemus. For the reasons that led 
those scholars to such different conclusions, the inquisitive reader must 
turn to their respective notes. 

§ The Greek words ceAndpdc and rpodsone, I have translated ‘ weazen- 
faced’ and ‘‘lanky,” as being perhaps the nearest meanings in English. 
From the conflicting statements of Greek lexicographers and scholiasts 
it is evident that the words have never been thoroughly understood. F- 
cinus has “ ille aridioris quodam corporis habitu, iste grandioris specimen 
pre se ferre videtur.” 

® On the reading and arrangement of the words, spoken by Crito and 
Socrates respectively, Heindorf, Winckeimann, and Stalbaum all differ. 

0 Thurii, or Thurium, was a town in the southern part of Italy, to 
which the Athenians sent a colony, and with which a communication was 
long kept up by the mother country. 

11 Here, too, critics differ, I have followed Stalbaum, although the pas- 
sage is not even now correct. 

2 The contest called mayxoartov is described by Lucian as the union 
of boxing and wrestling, during the latter of which the combatants were 
on the ground; but by A. Gellius as simply a stand-up pugilistic encounter. 
Lucian’s account is the more correct, as may be inferred from Aristoph. 
Efp. 863. 

13 Of these brother pancratiasts nothing, says Heindorf, is known else- 
where. 
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with their weapons, and they know how to impart their skill 
to any other person who will pay them. In the next place, 
they are most powerful in judicial contests, and are able 
both to contend themselves, and instruct others, to speak and 
write speeches suited for courts of justice. [3.] Formerly 
they were terrible in these things alone; but now they have 
put a finish to their pancratiastic art; for the kind of contest, 
which was left by them undone, they have now completed, so 
that no one is able to lift (a hand) against them; so skilful 
have they become in verbal contests, and in confuting what- 
ever happens to be said, whether it be true or false. I have 
a mind therefore, Crito, to put myself under these men; for 
they say that in a short time they can make any other person 
whatever skilled in the very same things. 

Cri. But fear you not, Socrates, for your age, that you are 
already too old? 

Soc. By no means, Crito, as I have a sufficient argument 
and consolation against fear. For these very men, so to say,'4 
have, though old, begun the study of this wisdom, which J am 
longing for, in the art of contending. For last year, or the 
year before last, they were not wise in the least. [4.] But 
of one thing only I am afraid, lest I should bring disgrace 
upon these strangers, as I do upon the harper Connus, the 
son of Metrobius, who teaches me even now to play on the 
harp, The boys, therefore, who are my school-fellows, on 
seeing me, laugh, and call Connus the teacher of old men. 
Lest therefore some one should reproach these strangers with 
the very same thing, and they, dreading this, should be 
unwilling to receive me, I have, Crito, persuaded other old 
men to go thither as my school-fellows; and here also I 
will endeavour to persuade others; and do you frequent the 
school with us.!° Perhaps too, as an allurement, we may 

14 The words ‘so to say,’ have no meaning here, as I have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 219, where I proposed to read we gog etzeiv, 
wpoyéoorre, in allusion to the Homeric word found in IA. ¥. 793, and ex- 
plained by yjpat wp@ in OO. O. 356. Others would prefer perhaps w¢ 
toc simeiv, Néorope ovTe, as coming nearer to etzeiv yéporrTe. 

1% Bekk. cai ob ri mov ovpdoira: where Heindorf correctly objected 
to ov, thus united to an imperative. But he did not see that Plato pro- 
bably wrote cai ot y’, ® wai, cupdoira, for thus Socrates would facetiously 
address Crito, who was, like himself, an old man, asa boy. Stalbanum 
seems to approve of Winckelmann’s cai od ri ob cupgdotrde. For Ficinus 


has “Sed cur non et tu venis?”? Or we might read cai od (ri 0’ 00 ;) 
cuugoira, ‘And do you, (why not?) come along with me.” 
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bring your sons to them; for having a hankering after them, 
they will, I know, instruct even us. ' 

Cri. There is nothing to hinder us, Socrates, if it seems 
good to you. But first tell me what is the wisdom of these 
men, that I may know what it is we shall learn. 

Soc. You shall quickly hear, since I cannot say that I did 
not attend to them; for I paid great attention, and very well 
remember what they said; and I will endeavour to relate the 
whole to you from the beginning. [5.] For, by some act of. 
a god, I had seated myself alone in the Apodyterium’® where 
you saw me: and [had it just in my mind to rise up; but as 
I was rising up, there was the accustomed signal of my 
Genius. I therefore sat down again; and soon after those 
two, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, entered, and with them 
many others, disciples, it seemed to me; and having entered, 
they sauntered about in the covered course (of the gymnasium). 
But they had not yet gone two or three rounds, when Clinias 
entered, who you say, and say truly, has made a great pro- 
gress. Behind him there were many others his lovers, and 
Ctesippus too, a youth of the district of Pseanea,!” very 
beautiful and good naturally, except that he was saucy in 
consequence of his youth. Clinias, therefore, seeing me from 
the entrance sitting alone, came straight towards me, and sate 
down on my right hand, as you say. [6.] And Dionysodorus 
and Kuthydemus perceiving him, at first stopped and con- 
versed with each other, looking at us on this side and on that 
—for I beheld them very attentively—and then advancing, 
they sate down, Euthydemus by the youth, and the other 
(Dionysodorus) by me, on my left hand. The rest seated 
themselves just as each happened to do. These therefore I 
embraced, not having seen them for some time. After this, 
I said to Clinias, These men, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
O Clinias, are wise not in small but in great things. For 
they know every thing pertaining to war, (and) whatever he. 
who would be a good general, ought (to know), the arrange- 
ment and management of encampments, '8and whatever is to be 
taught for engaging with weapons ;!* and they know too how 


_'8 That part of the gymnasium, in which those who bathed or exer- 
cised put off their clothes. : 


17 One of the districts into which Athens was divided. 
18 From the omission of these words, not found in the version of 
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to render a person able to assist himself in courts of justice, 
when any one injures him. [7.] For thus speaking, however, 
I was held in contempt by them ; and both therefore laughed, 
looking at each other. And Euthydemus said, We no longer 
engage in‘these matters as being serious, Socrates, but as of | 
secondary moment. And I being astonished said, Your 
(serious) studies must indeed be beautiful, if such great 
affairs are of secondary moment with you. Now by the gods 
inform me, what is this beautiful study (of yours).—We 
think, Socrates, said he, that we are able of all men to teach 
virtue in the best and quickest manner.—O Jupiter! I re- 
plied, what a mighty thing are you telling! From whence 
did you get this windfall?!® I had hitherto conceived of you, 
for the most part, as I just now said, that you were very skil- 
ful in this,” to fight in arms; and this I have said respecting 
you. For when you first tarried here, I remember, you 
publicly boasted of this. But now, if in reality you possess 
this science, may you be propitious. For I invoke you, as if 
you were gods, entreating you to pardon?! what I have before 
said. But see, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, if you have 
boasted truly: for it is by no means wonderful, from the 
magnitude of the boast, that a person should disbelieve.—[ 8. | 
Rest assured, Socrates, that it is so, they replied.—I therefore 
consider you (said I) much more blessed in this possession, 
than is the great king”? in his empire. But tell me thus 
much, whether you intend to exhibit this wisdom? or how 
have you determined ?—We are here, Socrates, for this very 
purpose, as being about to exhibit and to teach, if any one is 
willing to learn. But that all, who do not possess (wisdom), 
will be willing to learn, [ama guarantee: first, I myself (am 
willing), and next, Clinias here; and in addition to us, 
Ctesippus and all the rest here—and I pointed out to him the 


Ficinus, it is evident that Taylor made his English translation not from 
the Greek, but the Latin merely. — 

19 The word éppatoy was applied to any thing of value found in the 
road, over which ‘Eopij¢e was the presiding deity. 

20 So Routh, whom Heindorf and Stalbaum, strange to say, follow. 
But to me the words are perfectly unintelligible, For it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the speaker would himself explain rodro by év SaAoug payxecOa. 

31 Tt is evident that Socrates is speaking ironically. For otherwise he 
need not have prayed for pardon. 

2 Of Persia: see Meno, $ 11. 
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lovers of Clinias, who happened to be standing round us: for 
Ctesippus at that time was sitting at a distance from Clinias. 
And as it seemed to me,?3 Euthydemus, while he was discours- 
ing with me, did by his stooping forward darken Ctesippus’s 
view of Clinias, who was seated in the middle of us. [9. | 
Ctesippus therefore wishing to see his boy-love, and at the 
same time curious to hear, was the first to leap up, and stood 
directly opposite to me. Thus too the rest, when they saw 
him do so, stood around us, both the lovers of Clinias, and the 
friends of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. I therefore, point- 
ing them out to Euthydemus, informed him they were all 
ready to learn. And Ctesippus and the rest very readily as- 
sented; and all of them in common exhorted him to exhibit 
the power of his wisdom. I therefore said, Do, Kuthydemus 
and Dionysodorus, by all means gratify these persons, and ex- 
hibit your wisdom for my sake. Now to demonstrate the 
most of the things pertaining to this subject will, it is evident, 
be no small labour; but tell me this, whether you are able to 
make him alone a good man, who is already persuaded that he 
ought to be instructed by you, or him also, who is not yet 
persuaded, through his not believing that virtue is a thing to 
be learnt, or that you are the teachers of it. Come then, (say, ) 
is it the business of the same art, to persuade a man thus 
affected, that virtue may be taught, and that you are the per- 
sons from whom one could learn it the best; or is it of 
another ?—[10.] It is (the business), Socrates, said Dionyso- 
dorus, of the very same (art).—You therefore, Dionysodorus, 
said I, can, the best of all men now existing, exhort to philo- 
sophy and the study of virtue-—We think we can, Socrates. 
—Of other things put off, I said, for another time the exhibi- 
tion, but show us this now. fPersuade this youth that he 
ought to philosophize, and study virtue; and gratify me, and. 
all these here. For this has happened to him, that both J, 
and all these, are desirous for him to become the best (of 
men). He is the son.of Axiochus, who is descended from 
the Alcibiades of olden times, and the cousin of now-living 


23 Vulg. éuoi doxsivy wc, words which have puzzled not a little the 
modern editors; and so perhaps they did Ficinus, who has omitted éyot 
doxeiy. Taylor’s version, which leads to we 6’ éuoi doxsi, will seem perhaps 
to some to solve the difficulty. Stalbaum translates éywoé doxeiy, “as far. 
as I remember,”’ a meaning those words never have and could not have. 
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Aleibiades; and his name is Clinias. But he is still young, 
and we have a fear about him, as is reasonable in the case of 
a youth, lest some one should anticipate us, and by turning his 
mind to some other pursuit, corrupt it. [11.] You are there- 
fore come most opportunely; and, if it makes no difference 
to you, make a trial of the youth and converse with him be- 
fore us.— When I had thus spoken nearly these very words, 
Euthydemus replied with courage, and even with confidence, 
It makes no difference, Socrates, if the youth is but willing 
to answer.—Nay, I replied, he is accustomed to do this. For 
frequently do these coming ask many questions of, and discourse 
much with him, so that he is sufficiently bold to answer.”4 
But how, O Crito, shall I narrate to you correctly what 
occurred after this? For it is no trifling labour to be able to 
take up and go through wisdom so boundless. So that I am 
compelled, as poets are, in beginning the tale, to invoke the 
Muses and Mnemosyne. Euthydemus, then, began, I think, 
after some such manner.— Whether, O Clinias, are the men 
who learn, the wise or the unwise? [12.] But the youth, 
through the greatness of the question, blushed, and being at 
a loss, looked at me. And I, perceiving he was flurried, 
said, Cheer up, Clinias, and answer boldly whatever seems 
good to you; for perhaps you will be benefited” to the 
greatest extent. Whereupon Dionysodorus, bending a little 
towards my ear, and with a smile on his countenance, said, I 
tell you beforehand, Socrates, that in whatever manner the 
youth may answer, he will be confuted. While he was thus 
speaking, Clinias happened to give an answer, so that it was 
not possible for me to exhort the youth to be on his guard. 
And he answered, that the wise are those who learn. Euthy- 
demus, therefore, said, Do you call certain persons teachers, 
or not ?—-He admitted he did.—[ 13.] Are not then teachers 
the teachers of those that learn? As, for instance, a harper 
and a grammarian were the teachers of you and other boys, 
and you were their disciples.—He assented.— When you 
#4 The Greek is at present, Wore émerxic Oappet TO amoxpivecOa. 
But since Ficinus translates, ‘‘ quocirca consentaneum est, ut respondere 
audeat,”? he probably found in his MS. wore éoriv eixdc Oappsiv av abroy 
amokpiveo@at, ‘So that it is likely he will have the boldness to reply.” 
2 The Greek is woeXei. Ficin. “ juvabit.’? From whence Buttmann 


suggested woeAnoe, the fut. middle in the sense of the fut. passive, 
openOnoet. 
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learned, therefore, you did not know what you were learning. 
—I did not.—Were you then wise, when you were ignorant 
of these things ?—By no means.—If then you were not wise, 
you were ignorant ?-—Entirely.—You then, when learning 
what you did not know, learned them as being ignorant oe 
The youth nodded assent.—The ignorant therefore Jearn,”° 
O Clinias, and not the wise, as you \think.—On his saying 
this, the followers of Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, just like 
a chorus on a signal given by the ballet-master, made a great 
uproar and laughed. And before the youth could recover his 
breath, Dionysodorus, taking him up, said well and cleverly *” 
—But, Clinias, when the grammarian says any thing by word 
of mouth, are the boys who learn what he so gives out, the 
wise or the unwise ?—The wise, said Clinias.—[14. ] The wise 
therefore learn, and not the ignorant; and you did not rightly 
just now answer Euthydemus.—On this, the admirers of these 
men laughed very loudly and made an uproar,.struck with 
their wisdom; but the rest of us were amazed and remained 
silent. Euthydemus, therefore, perceiving our amazement, 
that we might yet still more wonder at him, did not let the 
lad go, but kept interrogating him; and, like skilful dancers, 
twisted his inquiries about the same thing in a double (maze),”8 
and said, Whether do learners learn what they know, or what 
they do not know? And again Dionysodorus said to me in a 
whisper, This also, Socrates, is just such another question as 
the former.—O Jupiter, said I, even the former question ap- 
peared to be honourable to you.—We always ask, said he, Socra- 
tes, such-like questions, from which there is no escape.—{ 15. | 
Hence you appear to me, said I, to be in high repute amongst 
your disciples. In the mean time Clinias gave an answer to 
Kuthydemus, that learners learn what they do not know. And 
Euthydemus interrogated him in the same manner as before. 
—Do you not, said he, know your letters ?—-I do.—Do you 


6 Bekk. of auabcic dpa parOdvover, But after dpa two MSS. insert 
cogoi, which Winckelmann first adopted, and after him Stalbaum. Why 
they did so is beyond my comprehension. 

27 These words Schleiermacher, Heindorf, and Stalbaum refer to 
avarvevoat. But Winckelmann more correctly, with Ficinus, to exdeLa- 

Evog. . 

28 Winckelmann was the first to remark, that in dcw\@ there is an 
allusion to a so-called kind of dance, mentioned by Hesychius. Per- 
haps it was something like the modern waltz. 
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not then know all ?—He acknowledged it.—When therefore 
any one recites any thing, does he not recite letters ?—He 
confessed if.—Hence he recites, said he, something of what 
you know, if you know all (the letters)—This also he ac- 
knowledged.—- What then, said he, do you not learn that, 
which some one recites ?>—He assented.””"—-But do you learn, 
not knowing your letters?—I do not, (said he,) but I learn, 
having known them.?!—Do you not therefore learn what you 
know, if you know all the letters ?—He acknowledged it.— 
Hence, said he, you have not answered rightly. —This had been 
spoken not violently®? by Euthydemus, when Dionysodorus, 
taking up the discourse, as if it had been a ball, again aimed 
at the’ lad as at a mark, and said, Euthydemus is deceiving 
you, Clinias. [16.] For tell me, is it not to learn, to receive 
the science of that which any one learns ?—Clinias assented. 
—But, to know, said he, is it any thing else than to possess 
science ?—He acknowledged (it was nothing else).—To know 
not, then, is to not possess science.—He assented to this.— 
Whether then are the receivers of a thing, they who possess 
it already, or they who do not possess it ?—They who do not 
possess it—Have you not then confessed that they who do 
not know, are among those who do not possess ?—He nodded 
assent._-They that learn, then, belong to those that receive, 
and not to those that possess.—He granted it.—They there- 
fore, Clinias, he said, learn, who know not; and not they who 
know. After this Huthydemus rushed to the third, as it were, 
wrestler-fall, being about to throw ®* down the youth. But 
J, seeing the lad just sinking, and wishing to give him a res- 
pite, lest he should exhibit cowardice before us,*4 said, in order 


29 This answer is wanting in all the MSS. except the one used by Ficin., 
who translates ‘‘ Assensus est.” 

30 The Greek MSS. read, 6 6:—pavOave. Ficinus’ version is “ dis- 
cis,” i.e. ob Ci—pavOavece. 

31 The word efdwe was altered by Routh into 7 6’ oc, but both seem to 
be required, or rather, what Plato perhaps wrote, 7 0° 6¢, eldwe 76 sidog, 
pav@ave, “I learn, said he, having known their shape.” 

32 J cannot understand opddpa vt. Ficinus has “ Vix autem—’” 

33 Steph. earakaBwv. Heindorf suggested caraBaddv, adopted by 
Bekker and Stalbaum. But Winckelmann prefers the old reading. For 
he saw that Heindori’s conjecture would make the collocation of the 
words very disjointed. 

34 This seems to be the meaning of nuiv arodedtdcee, But the pas- 
sage is probably corrupt, 


& 
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to console him, Do not wonder, Clinias, if these discourses ap- 
pear to you to be unusual.® [17.] For perhaps you do not 
perceive what the two strangers are doing about you. They: 
are doing the same, that persons do in the initiation of the 
Corybantes, when they make an enthronement for him whom 
they are about to initiate; for there takes place the leading 
out to dance and sports, (as I think you would understand) * 
if you had been initiated in these mysteries. And now these do 
nothing else but dance, and, as it were, sportively leap round, 


as if after this they would initiate you. Now therefore think 


that you have heard the first part of the sacred rites of so- 
phists. For, in the first place, as Prodicus says, it is neces- 
sary to learn the proper signification of words; which these 
strangers exhibit to you, because you have not perceived that 
men apply “to learn” to a thing of this kind, whem any one, 
having at first no knowledge respecting a thing, afterwards re- 
ceives the knowledge of it; and when any one, having this 
knowledge, does by this very knowledge look into the very 
same thing, either while being done or being said. But they 
rather call this “to comprehend” than “to learn ;” although 
sometimes they call it “to learn.” But this, as they show, 
has lain hid from you, that the same word is applied to per- 
sons affected in a contrary manner, both to him who knows, 

and to him who does not know. [18.] Similar to this is 
that which was in the second question; in which they asked 
you, whether men learn what they know, or what they do not. 
These indeed are the playthings of learning. Hence I say 
that these men are playing with you. But I call these a play- 
thing on this account; because, although some one may learn 
many, or even all such particulars as these, yet he would not 
in any respect know better how things exist. However, by 
the difference of words he may play with men, tripping up- 
and overturning what they assert; just as they do, who, 
drawing away the stools from under those, who are going to 


35 There is evidently something wrong here. For the reasonings of 
the two sophists more than seemed to be unusual. They were really so. 
Hence Winckelmann adopted from five MSS. dAnOeie for anQeic, to 
which Stalbaum objects; for he did not see that the train of thought re- 


-quired— Do not wonder if these unusual reasons appear to be true.”— 


In Greek, M7 Oabpace, el oot daivoyrat adrnOsic anOeic ot Aoyot. 
ae There is nothing in the Greek to answer to the version of Ficinus, 
“‘Intelligere hec te arbitror,” words absolutely necessary for the sense. 
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sit down, are delighted and laugh, when they see him whom 
they have overturned lying on his back. Consider therefore 
what has happened to you from these men as fun. But 
what is to follow, it is clear, ey will exhibit to you as seri- 
ous concerns; and I will be their guide, that they may give 
what they promised me. For they said they would exhibit 
their exhortatory wisdom: but now, it appears to me, they 
have thought it was requisite first to play with you. 

[19. ] Thus far therefore, Euthydemus and Diony sodorus, 
let it have been made a sport by you; and there is perhaps 
enough of it. But in the next place exhort the lad, and show 
how he must pay attention to wisdom and virtue. But first 
I will point out to you how I understand the matter, and what 
I desire to hear concerning it. If, then, I shall appear to you 
to do this in a simple and ridiculous manner, do not laugh at 
me; for, through a desire of hearing your wisdom, I will 
venture for a time to speak before you off-hand. Endure 
therefore to hear me, both you and your disciples, without 
laughing : but do you, O son of Axiochus, answer me.—Do 
_we not all then wish to do well? Or is this question one of 
the ridiculous, of which I was just now afraid? For surely 
it is stupid to ask questions of this kind; for who is there 

that does not wish to do well ?—There is no one that does not, 
' said Clinias.—[20.] Be it so, said I.—But in the next place, 
since we wish to do well, in what manner shall we do well ? 
Shall we say, if we have many good things? Or is this an- 
swer still more stupid than the former? for it is evident that 
this also must be the case.—He assented.—But come, what 
are the things, of those that exist, good for us? Or does it ap- 
pear to be a thing neither difficult, nor belonging to a solemn 
person,?” to be at no loss8 in this? For every one will tell 
us that it is good to be rich; will they not ?—Certainly, said 
he.—And is it not also (good) to be in health, to be beautiful, 
and to be sufficiently furnished with other things pertaining to 
the body ?—So it appeared to him.—But nobility also, power, 
and honours, in one’s own country are plainly good.—He ad- 


ah Ficinus translates cguvou by ‘ eleganti 1 ingenio. Stalbaum, by “‘ ex- 
cellentis.”” Heindorf says it is the same as od gaddov. I suspect there 
is some error here. 

38 Stalbaum, with Winckelmann, prefers edzopety, found in two MSS., 
to evosiv. 
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mitted it.—What then, said I, yet remains for us among things 
good? Is it to be temperate, just, and brave? Whether, by 
Jupiter, Clinias, do you think that we shall put down these 
things properly, if we consider them as good? or if we do 
not? for perhaps this may be disputed by some one. But 
how does it appear to you ?—That they are good, said Clinias. 
—[21.] Be it so, said I; but in what part of the chorus shall 
we place wisdom? among things good? or how say you !— 
Among things good.—But consider lest among things good 
we omit what is worthy of mention.—But, said Clinias, we ap- 
pear (to have omitted) nothing.—However, I recollecting said, 
But, by Jupiter, we appear to have nearly omitted the greatest 
of things good._—What is that? said he.—Felicity, Clinias ; 
which all men, and even the very bad, say is the greatest good. 
——What you say is true, said he.-—And I again, correcting my- 
self, said, We have nearly, both I and thou, son of Axiochus, 
rendered ourselves ridiculous to these strangers.—How so? 
said he.—Because, having placed felicity in the things we be- 
fore enumerated, we now again speak of it.—But why is this 
(improper) ?—It is surely ridiculous. to adduce that again, 
which was formerly proposed, and to say the same things 
twice.—[22.] How do you mean? said he. Wisdom, I re- 
plied, is certainly felicity: this even a boy knows.—And he 
indeed was astonished, so young and simple is he. And I, 
perceiving his astonishment, said, Do you not know, Clinias, 
that as regards the felicity of flute-playing, flute-players are 
the most happy ?—He admitted it.—Are not then, said I, 
grammarians also (most happy) as regards (the felicity of) 
writing and reading ?—Certainly.—But what, as regards the 
dangers of the sea, do you think that any one, so to say gener- 
ally, are more happy than wise pilots ?—Certainly not.— Again, 
With whom would you, when in the army, more readily share 
in danger and fortune? with a clever, or ignorant general? 
—With a wise one-——And under whom would you, when 
you are dangerously ill, more readily be? under a clever or 
ignorant physician ?—-Under a clever one.—Is it not there- 
fore, said I, because you think that you would do better, by 
acting with a wise person than an ignorant one ?—He granted 
it.—Wisdom, then, every where renders men happy; for 
surely no one can ever err through wisdom; but through this 
he must act rightly, and obtain (his end): for otherwise it 
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would not be wisdom.—[23.] At length, I know not how, we 
summarily agreed that this was the case; that, to whom wis- 
dom is present, to him nothing of felicity is wanting. 

After we had agreed on this point, I again asked him, how 
with regard to us would be what had been previously admit- 
ted? For, said I, we admitted that if many good things were 
present with us, we should be happy and do well.—He as- 
sented to this.—Should we then be happy through present 
good, if it did not benefit us, or if it did?—If it benefited us, 
said he.—Would then any thing benefit us, if we only pos- 
sessed it, but did not use it? As, for instance, if we pos- 
sessed much food, but did not eat it; or drink, but did not 
drink it; could we be benefited at all ?’—Certainly not, said 
he.—But if all artificers had every thing requisite prepared 
for them, each for his own work, but did not use them, when 
thus procured, would they do well [through the possession |*9 
merely, because they possessed every thing which an artificer 
ought to possess? ‘Thus, if a carpenter had all kinds of in- 
struments and wood prepared for him in sufficiency, but yet 
should fashion nothing, would he be benefited at all from the 
possession ?—By no means, said he.—[24.] But what, should 
any one possess wealth, and all such things as we now de- 
nominate good, and should not use them, would he be happy 
through the possession of these goods ?—He certainly would 
not, Socrates.—It is necessary then, said I, as it seems, that 
he, who is to be happy, should not only possess good things 
of this kind, but should likewise use them.—You speak truly. 
—Is not then, Clinias, the possession and the use of good 
sufficient to make any one happy ?—It appears so to me.— 
Whether, said I, if any one uses good things properly, or if 
he does not ?—If he uses them properly.— You say correctly, 
said I, for I think the evil is greater if a person uses any 
thing whatever not correctly, than if he lets it alone. For 
the former is wrong ; but the latter is neither right nor wrong ; 
or do we not say so?—He assented.—What then? In the 
workmanship and use of things pertaining to wood, is there 
any thing else that produces a right use than the science of 


‘9 These words are evidently a needless repetition; or else we must 
adopt what Ficinus found in his MS., and thus translated into Latin, 
“Num bene agent propter ipsam duntaxat possessionem eorum, que ad 
perfectionem operis requiruntur,”’ : 
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a carpenter ?—Certainly not, said he.—So too, in the work- 
manship relating to vases, it is science which causes for them 
a right (use).4°—He admitted it—[25.] Whether then, said 
I, with respect to the use of those goods which we first men- 
tioned, wealth, health, and beauty, is it science, leading and 
directing properly action, which enables us to use every thing 
of this kind properly, or is it any thing else ?—It is science, 
said he.—Science, then, imparts to men in possession and 
action, not only happiness, but, as it seems, likewise the well- 
doing.—He confessed it. 

Is there then, said I, by Jupiter, any advantage to be de- 
rived from other possessions, without prudence and wisdom ? 
Will a man be benefited, who, without intellect, possesses 
many things, and performs many actions? or, with intellect, 
possesses and performs a few? Consider it thus. Will he 
not, by doing less, err less? and erring less, will he not act 
less improperly? And acting less improperly, will he not be 
less miserable ?—Entirely so, “said he.—-Whether then will he 
perform fewer things being poor, than being rich ?—Being 
poor, said he.—And whether being weak or strong ?__Being 
weak. — Whether also, being honoured or dishonoured ?— 
Being dishonoured.—And whether, being brave and temper- 
ate,*! will he do less, or being timid ?—Being timid ?—[26. ] 
(Will not then this happen) if he is indolent rather than ac- 
tive ?—He admitted it.—And if he is slow, rather than quick ? 
and if he sees and hears dully, rather than quickly ?>—In every 
thing of this kind we agreed with each other.— And to crown 
all, I said, it very nearly appears, Clinias, that, with respect 
to all the things which we first asserted to be good, the con- 
clusion is not about this, that they are, taken by themselves, 
good naturally, but, as it seems, that they exist in this man- 
ner; that if ignorance guides them, they are greater evils 
than their contraries, by how much the more capable they are 
of ministering to that evil leader; but that if prudence and 
wisdom lead them, they are greater goods; but that taken by 
themselves, neither of them is of any worth.—It appears, 


9 In the Greek, after rd dp0Hc¢, Stalbaum thinks yp7oar, found just 
above, is to be supplied. So Ficinus has “rectum usum scientia prestat.”” 

4 As there is nothing in the reply of Clinias corresponding to “and 
temperate,”’ it is evident there are either too many words in the question, 
er too few in the answer. 
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said he, to be as you say.— What then, from what has been 
said, takes place to us? Is it any thing else than this, that 
not one of the other things is either good or evil, but that 
of these, being two, wisdom is a good but ignorance an ill ?— 
He assented. 

Let us then, said I, consider further, what still remains. 
_Since we all of us are eager to be happy, and we appear to 
become such from using things, and from using them rightly, 
and science affords the correctness (of use)* and felicity, it 1s 
requisite, as it seems, that every man should by all possible 
means endeavour to become most wise; or is it not so ?—lt 
is so, said he-—[27.] And he ought to think* that he receives 
this from his father, guardians, friends, and the rest, who pro- 
fess themselves to be his lovers, much more than wealth ; and 
to beg and pray strangers and fellow-citizens to impart wis- 
dom, is in no respect base; nor is it reprehensible, Clinias, 
for the sake of this, to act the minister and slave to a lover 
and to every man, and to willingly serve him in any honour- 
able service whatever, through an ardent desire of becoming 
wise. Or does it not appear so to you? said I—You appear, 
said he, to me to speak very well.—If, said I, Clinias, wisdom 
can indeed be taught, and does not exist of its own accord 
among men. For this is yet to be considered by us, and has 
not yet been assented to by me and you.—But to me, said he, 
Socrates, it appears that it can be taught.—And I, being de- 
lighted, said, you speak beautifully, O best of men; and you 
have done well in liberating me from a long inquiry about 
this very thing, whether wisdom can, or cannot be taught.“ 
[28.] Now therefore since it appears to you that it can be 
taught, and that it is the only thing which can make a man 
happy and prosperous, would you say that any thing else is 
necessary than to philosophize? And have you a mind to do 
this ?—Entirely so, Socrates, said he, as much as possible-— 


42 The words “of use,”? have been inserted from Ficinus, “ rectitu- 
dinem—usus.”? They are absolutely necessary to preserve the train of 
ideas. 

48 To explain this difficult passage, which he says is perfectly sound, 
Stalbaum, after Heindorf, gives a version of what is not in the Greek 
text. 

#* As the object of the Meno is to inquire whether virtue can or cannot 
be taught, it is probable that this dialogue was written about the same 
time as that. 

VOL, Iil. F 
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And I, delighted to hear this, said, My pattern, O Dionyso- 
dorus and Euthydemus, of exhortatory discourses, such as I 
desired them to be, is of this kind, like a common person’s 
perhaps, and stated at length with difficulty: but let which- 
ever of you is willing, do this very thing according to art, and 
exhibit it to us. But if you are not willing to do this, show to 
the lad in order, from the point where I left off, whether he 
ought to get every science, or whether there is one, which, 
when he gets it, he will necessarily be a happy and good man ; 
and what that science is. For, as I said in the beginning, it is 
of great consequence to us that this youth should become 
wise and good. 

[29.| This then, Crito, did I say; and If paid very great 
attention to what followed, and considered after what manner 
they would handle the discourse, and whence they would 
begin, while they were exhorting the youth to study wisdom 
and virtue. Dionysodorus then, who was the elder of them, first. 
began the conference; and all of us looked at him, as about 
to hear immediately some wonderful reasons; which indeed 
happened tous. For the man, Crito, commenced an admirable 
discourse, which it is proper for you to hear, as being an ex- 
hortation to virtue. 

Tell me, Socrates, said he, and the rest of you, who express 
a desire for this youth to become wise, whether you are jest- 
ing when you make this assertion, or truly and seriously 
desire it ?—It was then I perceived, that they thought we 
had been previously jesting, when we exhorted them to con- 
verse with the youth, and that on this account they too had 
been jesting, and had not been acting seriously by him. Per- 
ceiving this, I said still more strongly, that we were serious 
in a wonderful degree. And Dionysodorus said, See, Socrates 
that you do not (hereafter) deny what you now assert.—I 
have considered this, said I: for I shall never deny it.—[30. ] 
What is it then, said he? Say you that you wish him to be- 
come wise ?—Certainly.—But, said he, is Clinias now wise or 
not ?—He says, not yet at all, and he is no braggart.—But do 
you, said he, wish him to become wise, and not be unlearned ? 
—We acknowledged it.—Do you not then wish him to be- 
come what he is not; and to be no longer what he now is ?— 
And I, on hearing this, was confused. But he, on my being 
confused, taking up the discourse, said, Since you wish him 
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to be no longer what he now is, you wish, as it seems, for 
him to perish. And yet such friends and lovers would cer- 
tainly be of much worth,* who should consider it a thing of 
great moment for their boy-loves to perish. Ctesippus on 
hearing this was indignant, on account of lis love for the 
youth ; and said, O Thurian stranger, if it were not rather 
rude to say so, I ‘would say, On your head be the evil;* for 
knowing what do you falsely ascribe to me and the rest a 
thing of this kind, which I think it is unholy to assert, that I 
should be willing for this youth to perish. 

[31.| But, said Euthydemus, does it appear to you, 
Ctesippus, that it is possible to speak falsely ?—By Jupiter, 
said he, it does, unless I am mad.—Whether, when a person 
is asserting a thing about which there is a discourse, or when 
not asserting it.—When asserting it—If then he asserts 
it, he does not say any thing else of things existing than 
what he asserts?—For how should he do otherwise, said 
Ctesippus ?—But of existing things that, of which he speaks, 
is one apart from the rest. — Certainly. — Does he then, when 
he speaks of that thing, not speak of that which has a being | ? 
—Yes.—But he who speaks of that which is, and of existing 
beings, speaks the truth ; so that if Dionysodorus speaks of 
beings, he speaks the truth, and utters nothing false against 
you.—He does so, said he; but he, who says this, added 
Ctesippus, does not speak, Euthydemus, of beings.—To this 
Euthydemus (replied), Are non-entities any thing else than 
things which are not ?—They are not.— Therefore, non-entities 
are beings no where.—No where.—Is it possible then for any 
one to do any thing about non-entities, so as to make them to 
exist no where ?4’—It does not appear to me, said Ctesippus, 
that he can.—[32.]| What then? When orators speak to 

45 Unless this is said ironically, the sense would require, as Taylor 
translated, ‘‘ of little worth”’—in Greek, not kairot mwodAod, but Kairor 
ov 7rodXov. 

*6 That is, “ to perish.” 

47 This is the English for the Latin of Ficinus. The Greek is a mass 
of corruption, as Winckelmann has the honesty to confess. Stalbaum 
adopts the reading found in three MSS. , wor éxsivd ye Kieivig, worjoeey 
av—and renders the passage thus: “‘ Is it possible for any one to do any 
thing about non-beings, so that any person whatever may do to Clinias 
what does not exist?’ But why there should be any allusion to Clinias 


he does not state. Besides, after otsiy correct Greek requires not the 


dative but accusative. 
F 2 
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the people, do they nothing ?—They do something, he re- 
plied. — If, then, they do something, do they not also make 
something ? Yes.—To speak, then, is to do and to make.®— 
He assented.—But no one, said he, speaks of non-entities: for 
he would make something ; but you have acknowledged that 
no one can make non-entities: so that, according to your rea- 
soning, no one can assert things which are false; but if Diony- 
sodorus speaks, he speaks things which are true, and he speaks 
of entities. —By Jupiter, said Ctesippus, (it is so,) Huthydemus. 
Yet he speaks of entities after a certain manner, though not as 
they subsist.—How say you, Ctesippus? said Dionysodorus. 
Are there some who speak of things as they are ?— There are 
indeed, said he; and these are men worthy and good, and 
who assert things which are true.—What then? said he; are 
not good things, well, and things evil, ill-conditioned ?[83. ] 
He conceded.—And do you not acknowledge that the worthy 
and the good speak of things as they are ?—I do.—The good 
therefore, Ctesippus, said he, speak ill of evil things, if they 
speak of them as they are.—Truly, said he, by Jupiter, they 
do very much so of bad men, for example; among whom, if 
you are persuaded by me, you will be careful not to be num- 
bered, lest the good should speak ill of you; because you well 
know that the good speak ill of the bad.—Do they not also, 
said Euthydemus, speak in high terms of great men, and in 
warm terms of the fervent ?—Very much so indeed, said Cte- 
sippus ; of cold men therefore they speak coldly, and assert 
that they converse (frigidly).49—You are abusive, Ctesippus, 
said Dionysodorus, you are abusive.—Not I, by Jupiter, said 
he; for, Dionysodorus, I love you; but I admonish you as 
my companion, and I endeavour to persuade you, never in my 
presence to so rudely assert, that I wish for the destruction of 
those on whom I set a great value. 
[34.] I then, since they seemed to me to conduct themselves 
in a rather rude manner towards each other, had some fun 


48 On the difference between zparrey and wovsty, see Heindorf in 
Charmid. § 23, p. 163, A. 

19 This word Ficinus has alone preserved in his version,—“ aiuntque 
disserere frigide.”’? How strange that the recent editors should have 
failed to remark that Puypé¢ was evidently wanting after diadeyso@at. 
With the passage of Plato may be compared that of Aristoph. in 
Thesm. 168. 
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with Ctesippus, and said, It appears to me, Ctesippus, that we 
ought to receive from the strangers what they assert, if they 
are willing to give, and not to contend about a word. For if 
they can destroy men in such a manner, as to make them, from 
being wicked and senseless, good and wise, and this too 
whether they have discovered themselves, or learnt from some 
other person a corruption and destruction of this kind, so that 
having destroyed him who is wicked, they might afterwards ex- 
hibit him an honest man,—if they know how to effect this, and 
it is evident that they do know; for they say that their new- 
ly discovered art does make men good after being wicked,— 
we must therefore ° consent to this. Let them destroy the 
lad, and make him and all the rest of us wise. But if you 
young men are afraid, let the trial be made on me, as if I were 
a Carian ;5! since, though an elderly man, I am prepared to 
run the risk; and I deliver myself up to this Dionysodorus, 
as (Pelias°) did to [ Medea] the Colchian (woman). Let him 
destroy me, and, if he will, boil me, or do whatever (else) he 
pleases with me if he does but render me a good man. [35. | 
And Ctesippus said, I also, Socrates, am prepared to deliver 
myself to these strangers, if they wish, for them to flay me more 
than they flay at present, provided my skin does not end in 
a bladder, like that of Marsyas, but in virtue. Dionysodorus 
indeed here thinks that Iam angry with him. Iam not, how- 
ever, angry; but I contradict what I think he has not well 
said against me. But do not, said he, my noble Dionysodorus, 
call contradiction reviling ; for reviling is a different thing. 
To this Dionysodorus replied, Do you, Ctesippus, compose 
your discourse, as if contradiction existed ?—** Entirely, and 
very much so, said he; or do you, Dionysodorus, think that there 
is not contradiction ? You could not, said he, prove that at any 


£0 This ‘‘therefore’’ is manifestly absurd. After «¢ éviorac@ov we 
must write not ovyywpnowpey odv, but cuyxwpnoopey with two MSS. 
and omit ody with one. Stalbaum vainly defends ody. 

51 As if I were a person of no value, as the Carians were said to be in 
war, and hence frequently captured and sold as slaves; when they were 
sometimes put to the torture, for the benefit of their masters. 

52 From the mention of Medea, it is evident that in the words “ boil 
me’ Plato alluded to Pelias; who suffered himself to be cut up and 
boiled in a magic cauldron, in the vain hope of being made young again. 
The same story Cicero had in mind, De Senectut. § 23, ‘nec me, tan- 
quam Peliam, recoxent.”’ 
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time, since you. have heard no one contradicting another.*?— 
True, said he; but let us now hear, whether I can prove it to you 
by Ctesippus contradicting Dionysodorus. Could you give a 
reason for this ?°4—By all means, said he.—What then? said 
he; are there words® for each of the things that exist ?— 
Certainly, said he.-—Whether, then, as each thing is, or as it 
is not ?—As it is. [36.] For if you remember, Ctesippus, said 
he, we have just now shown that no one speaks of a thing as 
it is not. For no one is seen to speak of that which is not. 
But why this? said Ctesippus. Do you and I contradict the 
less ?— Whether then, said he, shall we contradict, if we both of 
-us pronounce®® the word for the same thing, or shall we thus 
assert the same thing ?—He admitted (we should). —But, said 
he, when neither of us gives the word for that thing, shall we 
then contradict ? Or, (will it not follow, ) that thus neither will 
have made any mention at all of the thing ?—And this too he 
granted.—But, said he, when I pronounce the word for that 
ching, and you for some other thing, do we then contradict each 
other? Ordo I then speak of that thing, but you do not speak 
of it in any respect whatever? And how can he, who does 
not speak of a thing, contradict him who does? 

And Ctesippus indeed was then silent. But I, wondering 
at the reasoning, said, How say you, Dionysodorus? For, 
though I have heard this reasoning often, and from many, yet 
I have always wondered at it. For Protagoras and others 
still more ancient have made much use of it. But to me it 
always appears to be wonderful, through its subverting the 
reasoning of others and itself too. I think, however, that I 


53.53 Such is the literal translation of this passage ; out of which none 
of the editors have, either with or without alterations, been able to elicit 
an atom of sense. 

*¢ So Stalbaum translates. But wapéyerv Méyor is “ to give a reason,” 
while vréyery Adyoyr is “ to bear with a reason,” or “fa speech,” as in 
Protag. p. 338, D., and Gorg. p. 465, A. , quoted by Stalbaum himself. 
More correctly then did Taylor translate, ‘*Can you bear a discourse.” 
Routh explains the words *H cai urdoxote dv robrov AM6yov—** Would 
you answer me on this point?’’ and attributes the whole question to 
Dionysodorus, in which he is followed by Winckelmann and Stalb. 

5 Ficinus, uncertain how to translate Adyor, has rendered it ‘* sermo- 
nes rationesque.”’ 

°° Heindorf’s conjecture, Aeyovrec for yvovrec, has been confirmed by 
two MSS. The fact is, that if Adyog be translated ‘‘word,”’ the sense 
_ requires Aéyorrec: if “ yeason,”? then yyvévree must be retained. 
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shall learn its truth the best from you. [37.]5" Is the reason- 
ing then other (than this), that it is not possible to assert 
things which are false? For this is the force of the argument. 
Js it not? And that the speaker asserts things which are 
true, or does not assert ?57 He admitted it. Whether, then, 
is it not possible to assert things which are false, but possible 
to form a false opinion ?—It is not possible, said he, to form 
even a false opinion.—There is then, said J, no such thing as 
a false opinion at all—There is not, said he.—Neither then 
is there ignorance, nor are there ignorant persons. Or would 
not this be ignorance, if there were the power to speak 
falsely of things ?—Certainly, said he.—But, said I, this is 
not possible.—It is not, said he.—Do you make this assertion, 
Dionysodorus, for the sake of talking, that you may say what 
is strange? or do you really think that no man is ignorant? 
—Confute, said he, the assertion. Is it possible, according to 
your assertion, to confute when no man speaks falsely ?-—It is 
not, said Euthydemus.—Neither did I, said Dionysodorus, 
order you to confute.°8 For how can any one order that, 
which does not exist >—O Euthydemus, I said, I do not clearly 
understand these clever and coherent assertions; but I have 
somehow a muddled perception of them. Perhaps then I 
shall ask something rather unpleasant ; but do you pardon me. 
See then. [388.] For if it is neither possible to speak falsely, 
nor to entertain a false opinion, nor to be ignorant, neither is 
it possible for any one to err, when he does any thing. For 


57__57 Here too is another passage, which Heusde was the first to confess 
had become confused. Ficinus has, what is at least intelligible, ‘‘ Num 
sibi id vult sermo, ut falsa dicere impossibile sit, oporteatque illum, qui 
loquitur, vera proferre, vel omnino non loqui.”’ 

58 Heusde was the first to notice the difficulty here. For Dionysodorus 
had just before bid Socrates to confute. He, therefore, proposed to read, 
Oi0’ dp’ éxédevov, Eon, We viv Or 6 AtovuTddwpoc, 2EedeyEat, “ Nor did I 
bid you, said he, as did Dionysodorus just now, to confute.” This 
emendation so simple has been rejected by Winckelmann, who fancies 
there is some nice distinction, which, however, he does not point out, 
between 2d\éyZae and éedkéyEar: while Stalbaum, after asserting that the 
learned have vainly tortured their brains about the meaning, adds, not 
very wisely, that no one will easily discover, by conjecture, what Plato 
really wrote. He was then not aware, that there is a lacuna here, supplied 
in part by three MSS.: “And do you not order me now, Euthydemus, 
said I.—(No.) For how, said he, can one order that which does not ex- 
ist??? In Greek, Od08 Kededbere Eve viv, Fy 0 syw, @ HVOVOypE ; TO vap 
py Ov wig dy TiC, HO OC, KEXEboaL ; . 
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the doer cannot err in what he does. Do you not say so?}— 
Just so, said he.—This then, said I, is the unpleasant question. 
For if we do not err, either acting, or speaking, or thinking, 
if this be the case, of what, by Jupiter, are ye come as the 
teachers? Did you not just now say, that you could, the best 
of all men, impart virtue to a person willing to learn ?—Then 
said Dionysodorus, taking up the discourse, Are you such a 
crone,”” Socrates, as to remember now what we first said, and 
would even now remember any thing I said last year, yet do 
not know how to use what has been said at present ?—For 
(the words), said I, are difficult (to understand), and very 
reasonably so; for they are spoken by wise men; since it is 
very difficult to make use of the last words you are saying. 
For what do you mean, Dionysodorus, by the expression, “ I 
know not how to use”? Does it not mean this, that I do not 
know how to confute it? Since,® tell me, what other con- 
ception do you form of these words, ‘I do not know how to 
use the words.”—[39.] But what you say, said he, this is 
very difficult to use. Since® answer.—(What,) before you 
have answered Dionysodorus? said I.—Will you not answer? 
said he.—TIs it just? (said I).—It is certainly just, said he.— 
For what reason? said I. Or is it plain that it is for this; 
because you, a very wise person in words, have now come to 
us, and know when you ought to answer, and when not; and 
now you will not answer a jot, as knowing that you ought 
not.—You are a babbler, said he, and are careless in answer- 
ing. But, my good man, be obedient and answer; since you 
acknowledge that I am a wise man.—I must yield then, said 
J, and, as it seems, to necessity; for you are the ruler. Ask, 
then.— Whether then do things that have a soul understand ? 
or soul-less things also?——Those that have a soul—Do you 
know then, said he, any word that has a soul?—Not I, by 
Jupiter.—[40.] Why then did you just now ask me, what 
my word understood ?®!—For what else, said I, than because 


°° The English ‘‘ crone’’ is evidently derived from the Greek kpdvoe, 
by which was meant “an old fool,’ as shown by Aristoph. Ned. 926, 
=onx. 1458. Winckelmann, however, still sticks to kevdc, found in all 
the MSS. but two. 

60__69 Tn these two places, ‘‘ since ”’ is perfectly absurd, although not no- 
ticed by any editor. In fact, the whole passage is a mass of corruption, 
arising chiefly from interpolations. 

St In the original, 0, rt poe voot rd pijpa, literally, “what my word 
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I have erred through my stupidity: or, did I not err, but 
rightly said this too, when I asserted that my words under- 
stood? Whether then will you say that I did err, or I did 
not? For if I have not erred, neither will you confute, 
although you are a wise man; nor have you the power to 
make use of my assertion; but if I have erred, neither thus 
do you speak rightly, in saying that it is not- possible to err. 
And I say this not in opposition to what you asserted last 
year. But this discourse, said I, O Dionysodorus and Euthy- 
demus, seems to remain in the same state, and still, as of old, 
having thrown down others, to fall itself; nor for this not to 
happen has it been discovered even by your art, and this too 
so wonderful for the accuracy of reasoning.—Ctesippus then 
said, You certainly say wonderful things, O men of Thurii 
or Chios, or from whatever place you are, and by whatever 
name you delight to be called; as you care not to talk wildly. 
—|41.] And I, fearing lest reviling should take place, again 
softened down Ctesippus, and said, What I told Clinias just 
now, I say also, Ctesippus, to you, that you do not know the 
wisdom of these strangers how wonderful it 1s. They are, 
however, unwilling to exhibit it to us seriously; but are imi- 
tating Proteus the Egyptian ™ sophist, and deceive us by their 
sorcery. Let us, therefore, imitate Menelaus,® and not sepa- _ 
rate ourselves from the men, till they have thoroughly shown 
us on what point they are serious; for I think that something 
of theirs very beautiful will appear, when they begin to be 
serious; and let us beg and exhort and pray them to exhibit 
themselves thoroughly. 

It seems then good to me to again point out in what man- 
ner I prayed them to appear to me; for I will endeavour, as 
far as I can, to go through all in order® from where I then 
left off, that I may call them out to pity me; and that com- 
miserating me on a tenter-hook and acting seriously, they may 
act seriously themselves. But do you, Clinias, said J, enable 
me to recollect from what point we broke off. [42.] As I 


UNDERSTOOD for me,”’ the words of Socrates are perverted by the sophist, 
that he might play on the verb “ understand.’”? Taytor. 

62__62 Plato here, and in Euthyphr. p. 15, and Pseudo-Plato in Ion, p. 
041, E., refer to Hom. Od. iv. 354. 

68 The word way, which is required by é&j¢ and disA@siv, has been 
luckily preserved in three MSS. 
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think, we broke off some where there, when we acknowledged 
at last that we ought to philosophize; did we not ?—Yes, said 
he.—But philosophy is a possession of knowledge; is it not 
so? said L—Yes, said he.—By possessing then what know- 
ledge, shall we rightly possess it? Is not this the simple fact, 
that (it is by possessing) that (knowledge) which will benefit 
us ?—Certainly, said he—Would it then benefit us at all, if 
we knew to know“ by going about in what part of the earth 
the most gold had been dug?—Perhaps so, said he.— But 
formerly, I replied, this was our decision, that we should gain 
nothing, even though, without labour, and without digging 
the earth, all the gold (that exists) should be ours. So that 
if we knew how to make the rocks of gold,® even this know- 
ledge would be nothing worth: for if we knew not how to 
use the gold, (its possession) would appear to be of no ad- 
vantage. Or do you not remember? said I.—I remember 
very well, said he.—Nor, as it seems, will any advantage be 
derived from any other science, either relating to money 
matters or to medicine, or to any other, by which a person 
knows how to make any thing, but does not (know) how to 
use what he makes. Is it not so ?—He assented.— Nor even 
if there were a science to make men immortal, without their 
knowing how to make use of such immortality, would there 
be, it seems, any advantage from it, if it is fair to infer any 
thing from what has been previously admitted.—In all these 
points we both agreed. 

[43.] There is a need then, O handsome youth, of some sci- 
ence of such a kind, said I, as that there may concur in it both 
the power to make, and the knowledge how to use that which 


64 Not a single editor has seen the absurdity of the expression, éwtorai- 
pba yryvwoxecy, and still less that the sense requires émioraipeOa yeywr- 
ioxety, 1. e. “ knew to proclaim ;” for the two words are constantly con- 
founded, as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom, p. 314, and I could now 
add not a few places more. Ficinus has merely “ si sciremus, quibus in 
terris aurum multum effodiatur.”’ 

6 From this passage it would seem that in Plato’s time some attempts 
had been made to discover the philosopher’s stone; unless it be said that 
there is an allusion to the circumstance mentioned in the fragment of a 
comedy by Eubulus, called Glaucus, who, like Proteus, was a marine 
deity, and was feigned to say—‘‘ We once the sons of Cecrops did per- 
suade To march out to Hymettus, and with arms In hand and three 
days’ food against the ants; Since grains of molten goid had there 
appeared.” 
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one makes.—It appears so, said he.—% We are far then, it 
seems, from being skilful lyre-makers, or from possessing any 
knowledge of that kind; for there the art that makes is on 
one side, and on the other the art that uses, (and there is a 
division about the same thing).® For the lyre-making and 
the harp-making (arts) differ very much from each other. Is 
it not so?—He assented.—Nor shall we, it is plain, require 
the flute-making art: for this is another such-like art.°’—He 
was of that opinion.—But, by the gods, said I, if we should 
learn the art of composing speeches, is this the art from the 
possession of which we should be happy ?—I think not, said 
Clinias, taking up the (discourse).°—Of what proof, said I, 
do you make use ?—I see, said he, some speech-makers, who 
do not know how to use their own speeches that they make 
themselves, just as lyre-makers do with their lyres;® but 
here are others able to use the speeches which those have 
made, although unable to make speeches themselves. It is 
plain, then, that with respect to speeches, the art of making 
is separate from the art of using them.—[44.] You appear to 
me, said I, to give a sufficient proof that the art of speech- 
makers is not that art, by the possession of which a person 
would be happy; and yet I thought that here would appear 
the science, of which for a long time we have been in search. 
For to me those very speech-makers, Clinias, appear to be 
vastly wise, when I am in their company ; and this very art 


ss After all the efforts of scholars to recover what Plato wrote, I con- 
fess my inability to understand a word of what is found in Stalbaum’s 
text. Ficinus has, ‘‘ Permultum igitur abest, ut lyrarum fabros esse nos 
oporteat; talemque scientiam assequi. In his enim ars efficiens ab arte, 
gue utitur, circa idem distinguitur :’’ which is precisely what the train of 
ideas requires. ; 

67 Instead of the sense contained in these words, Ficinus has more to 
the purpose—‘ Ea siquidem ab illa, que utitur, discrepat.”’ 

6 Taylor omitted “taking up (the discourse)’’ answering to the 
Greek vzo\aBwy, because he found in the Latin of Ficinus no transla- 
tion of that word; while all the more recent editors have failed to 
observe that vzoAaBwy is never, and could be never, introduced into a 
reply. There is some error here, which I will leave for others to correct. 
The remedy, I suspect, is not far off. 

69 Ficinus has, what is much more clear than the Greek, ‘‘ perinde uti 
nesciunt, ac lyris fabri ipsi lyrarum, qui ad aliorum usus lyras construx- 
erunt, quas et, qui illis utuntur, facere nesciunt,’’ i.e. “just as lyre- 
makers themselves, who make lyres for the use of others, cannot use the 
lyres, which those, who use them, cannot make.” 
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of theirs also appears to be something divine and elevated. 
This, however, is by no means wonderful. For it is a por- 
tion of the art of charming, and is but a little inferior to it ; 

for the art of charming is that by which vipers,” and pha- 
langia,” and scorpions, and other wild animals, and even 
diseases are charmed ; but this happens to be the charming 
and soothing of judges, and of persons assembling at public 
meetings, and of other mobs. Or are you of a different 
opinion’ ?—I am not, said he; but it appears to me as you 
say.—Where then, said I, shall we yet turn ourselves? to 
what art ?—I do not well see the way, said he.—But I think, 
said I, that I have discovered (the art).—What is it ? said 
Clinias.—The art of a general, said I, appears to me, more 
than any other, to be that, by possessing which a person would 
be happy.—lIt does not appear so to me.— Why not? said L— 
This is certainly a man-hunting art.—What then? said L— 
[45.] No (part), said he, of the hunting art itself’? extends 
beyond hunting and getting into the hand; but when persons 
have got into their hands what they have hunted, they are 
not able to use it; but hunters and fishermen assign it to 
cooks. But on the contrary, geometricians, astronomers, and 
those skilled in arithmetic—for these also are of the hunting 
art—for each of these’? do not make diagrams, but find out 
things existing. As then not knowing how to use them, but 
only to hunt for them, they deliver up their inventions for 
those to make a bad use” of in dialectics—such at least of them 
as are not very stupid.—Be it so, I said, O most beautiful and 
most wise Clinias. But is such the case ?—Certainly. And 
thus in the same manner, said he, generals, when they have 
taken a city or camp, deliver it over to statesmen; for they 
know not how to use the things they have taken; just as, I 


70 Routh quotes from Virgil, Ain. vii. 755, ‘‘ Vipereo generi et graviter 
spirantibus hydris Spargere qui somnos cantugue manuque solebat Mul- 
cebatque iras et morsus arte levabat.”’ 

” The phalangia were a kind of venomous animal, with many legs, 
like a spider. 

” Out of this corrupt passage no re has yet been able to make 
any thing satisfactorily. 

78 Here too is another corrupt passage; where a future editor of Plato 
will find not a little to try his sagacity. 

* This is the proper meaning of caraypjo@at. Hence it is evident 
that Plato is speaking ironically. Otherwise he would have said yojoGae. 
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think, the catchers of quails deliver them up to quail-feeders. 
[46.] If then, he said, we are in want of that art which, 
whether making or hunting, knows itself how to use what 
it possesses, and is such an art as will render us happy, we 
must, said he, instead of the general’s seek out some other art. 

Cri. What say you, Socrates? Did that lad talk thus ? 

Soc. Do you not think he did, Crito? 

Cri. By Jupiter, I do not indeed. For I think if he had 
spoken thus, he would not have wanted either Kuthydemus 
or any other man for his instruction. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, was it not Ctesippus that spoke thus ? 
for I do not remember. 

Cri. What, Ctesippus? 

Soc. This, however, I well know, that it was neither Eu- 
thydemus nor Dionysodorus who spoke thus. But, good 
Crito, was it not some divinity, who being present said these 
things? For I well know that I heard them. 

Cri. It is so, by Jupiter, Socrates; and to me it appears 
very much so indeed, to have been some divinity. But after 
this, did you still search out any art? And have you dis- 
covered or not that, for the sake of which you made the 
search ? 

[47.] Soe. Whence, blessed man, did we discover it? But 
we were altogether a subject of laughter, like children that 
run after larks; for we continually thought we should imme- 
diately catch each of the sciences, but they were always 
flying secretly away. Why. therefore should I speak to you 
about the majority ? But when we came to the regal art, and 
thoroughly considered whether it is that, which imparts and 
works out happiness, here falling, as it were, into a labyrinth, 
when we thought we were now at the end, we again turned 
round in our course, and appeared to be at the beginning of 
our inquiry, and we wanted just as much (of the mark), as 
when we were first making the search. | 

Cri. But how did this happen, Socrates, to you ? 

Soc. I will tell you. For the art of the statesman and that 
of the king it has been determined by us are the same. 

[48.] Crt. What then ?% 

Soc. To this art then, as alone knowing how to make a 
proper use of things, have the general’s art and the other arts 

7° This question is omitted by Ficinus. 
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(determined)"® to give dominion over those works of which 
they are the mere artisans. This then clearly appeared to us 
to be the art we were seeking, and the cause of good conduct 
in a city; and really, according to the Iambie verse of 
Aischylus,” that it alone is seated in the stern of the city, 

_- directing, as by the rudder, all things, and commanding all 
persons to do all things useful. 

Cri. Does not this then appear to you to be well said 
respecting this art ? 

Soc. You shall judge, Crito, if you are willing to hear what 
after this happened to us. For we were considering again 
somehow thus. Does that regal art, which rules over. all, 
effect any thing for us or nothing? We said to each other 
that it certainly will, For would not you too assert this, 
Crito ? 

Cri. I would. 

Soc. What then would you say is its effect? Just as if I 
should ask you, what effect does the physician’s art produce 
in all the things over which it rules? Would you not say it 
is health ? 

Cri. I should. 

[49.] Soc. And what does agriculture, your art, effect in 
all the things over which it rules? Would you not say that 
it affords us food from the earth ? 

Cri. I would. 

Soc. And what does the regal art effect, while it commands 
every thing over which it rules? Perbaps you do not very 
well see your way. 

Cri. I do not, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Nor do we, Crito. But thus much at least you know, 
that if it is that art, which we are seeking, it ought to be useful. 

Cri. Certainly. 

Soc. Ought it not, therefore, to impart to us a certain 
good ? 

Cri. Necessarily so, Socrates. 


7° Heindorf says that gdofav may easily be supplied from the pre- 
ceding édofe. He got the idea from Ficinus, who has inserted the verb 
“ viderentur.’’ But the arts could not be said to come to any determina- 
tion. Plato wrote, I suspect, wapad.idoact, corrupted subsequently into 
mapacwédvat. 

” ‘The passage alluded to is in 8. Th. 2. 
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Soc. But we have acknowledged to each other, I and Cli- 
nias, that good is nothing else than a certain science. 

Cri. Yes, you did say so. 

Soc. ‘The other works then, which one may say belong to 
the statesman’s art—but these would be many—for example, to 
make the citizens rich, free, and free from sedition—do not 
they all appear to be neither evil nor good? But it is neces- 
sary for this art to make men wise, and to impart knowledge, 
if it is to be that, which benefits and renders men happy. 

[50.| Cri. It is so: and thus it was agreed upon by you, 
as you have narrated the discourse. 

Soc. Does then the regal art make men wise and good? 

Cri. What prevents it, Socrates ? . 

Soc. Does it then make all men so, and good in all respects ? 
And is it the art which furnishes every science, that of the 
currier, of the carpenter, and all the other crafts ? 

Cri. I think not, Socrates. 

Soc. But what science (does it furnish)? To what pur- 
pose do we employ it? For of no works, either good or evil, 
ought it to be the artificer, but to impart no other science than 
itself. Let usthen say what it is; to what purpose we should 
use it. Are you willing, Crito, we should say it is that, by 
which we make others good? 

Cri. Entirely so. 

Soc. But in what will these be good, and to what purpose 
will they be useful? Or shall we still say that they will make 
others good, and that those others will make others so? How- 
ever, they no where appear to us in what way they are good; 
because we have held in no honour the works, which are said 
to belong to the statesman’s science. But in reality, there is, 
according to the proverb,® Corinthus the son of Jupiter ; and 
as I have said, we are still equally, or even more, wanting to- 
wards knowing what the science is, which will make us 
happy. 

Cri. By Jupiter, Socrates, you have come, it seems, to a 
great difficulty. 

[51.] Soc. I myself then, Crito, since I had fallen into 
this difficulty, sent forth every kind of cry and entreated the 


*8 By this proverb is meant a weariness from words repeated vainly. 
Its origin is rather obscure: see the Scholia here, and on Pindar Nem. vii. 
154. 
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strangers, and called upon them, as if they were the Dioscuri,” 
to save us, both me and the lad, from the triple waves of the 
discourse; to be by all means serious, and seriously to show 
us what that science is, by the possession of which we may 
pass well through the remainder of life. 

Cri. And was then Euthydemus willing to show you any 
thing ? 

Soc. How not? And he began, my friend, the discourse 
very magnificently thus. Whether, said he, Socrates, shall I 
teach you this science about which you formerly were at a loss, 
or show you that you possess it ?—O blessed man, said I, are 
you able to effect this ?—Certainly, said he.-—Show me, then, by 
Jupiter, said I, that I possess it; for this is much easier than 
for a man so old to learn.—Come then, said he, answer me. 
Ts there any thing which you know ?—Certainly, said I; 
many °° things, but trifling.—[52.] It is sufficient, said he. 
Does it then appear to you to be possible, that any thing which 
exists should not be what it is?—It does not, by Jupiter. 
—Did you not say that you knew something ?—I did.—Are 
you not then knowing, if you know ?—Certainly, in that very 
thing.—It makes no difference. But is it not necessary that 
you, being knowing, should know all things ?—It is not, by 
Jupiter, said I, since there are many other things which I do 
not know.—If then you do not know a thing, you are not 
knowing ?—Of that thing, friend, said I.—Are you not then, 
said he, less knowing? But you just now said, that you were 
knowing; and thus you are the very same person that you are,* 
and again not the same person, according to the same things, 
(and) ®? at the same time.—Be it so, I said, Euthydemus: for, 
according to the saying, “ You rattle indeed very pretty.” 


79 The Dioscuri are Castor and Pollux, the sons of Leda by Jupiter, 
who were invoked by sailors when in danger during a storm. See the 
commentators on Horace, Od. I. 3. 2. 

89 As Socrates professed to know only that he knew nothing, Serranus 
justly found fault with cai woAda. Nor has a single scholar, as far as I 
can learn, been able to get rid of the objection; although it were easy to 
do so by a very slight alteration. 

81 Instead of “‘ that you are,”’ the train of ideas seems to require ‘‘ that 
you were,” in Greek, b¢ jo0a, not o¢ Ei. 

8 This “‘and ’ Taylor found in Ficinus “simul et secundum eadem :”’ 
which leads to dua cai xara rabra. And thus the difficulty is overcome, 
at which Schleiermacher and others had stumbled, in cara ratra ipa. 

83 In lieu of kaAd 01) wavra déyec, Stalbaum has edited cada 07 7ra- 
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How then do I know that science which we were seeking ? 
since it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be. 
Tf I know one thing, do I know all things? For I cannot be 
knowing and not knowing at the same time. And since I 
know all things, do I possess that knowledge likewise? Is this 
then what you say? And is this that wise thing ?—You are, 
Socrates, said he, confuting yourself.—| 53. | But what, said I, 
Euthydemus, are you not suffering the very same thing? For 
_ whatever I may suffer together with you and Dionysodorus 
here, O beloved head, I shall not take much to heart. Tell me, 
do you not know some things, and know not others ?—By no 
means, Socrates, said Dionysodorus.—How say you? said I. 
Do you then know nothing ?—Certainly,* said he.—Do you 
then know all things, said I, since you know any thing what- 
ever ?—All things, said he.-—And you too, if you know one 
thing, know all things.—O Jupiter! I replied, how wonderful 
and mighty a good you tell me has appeared. Do then all other 
men likewise know all things, or nothing ?—They surely, said 
he, do not know some things, but do not know others ;*° and 
are at the same time knowing, and not knowing.—But how is 
this ? said J.— All men, he said, know all things, if they know 
one thing.—O, by the gods! said I, Dionysodorus,—for it is 
now manifest to me that you are serious, though I with diffi- 
culty invoked you to be so,—do you in reality know all things ? 
For instance, the art of a carpenter and a cobbler ?—Certainly, 
said he.—And are you also able to stitch shoes ?—I am, by 
Jupiter, said he, and also to mend them.—Do you also know 


raysic, the conjecture of Abresch, who refers the gl. in Hesych. and Pho- 
tius, Kata 69 rarayeic, to this passage; where Plato seems from the 
Scholia to have alluded to the Tewoyoi of Aristophanes. 

8¢ This answer ought to be, as Taylor translated it, “‘ Far from it.”’ But 
such is not the meaning of Kai pada. Instead then of oddéy in the pre- 
ceding question one would prefer ed y’ év. 

8 To get rid of the tautology in the two portions of this answer, Stal- 
baum supposes that Dionysodorus speaks ironically; as if a direct 
answer could be ironical, as well as an indirect question. Ficinus has 
‘“‘Non enim dicendum videtur scire eos aliqua, nescire alia:’’ which 
seems to lead to Ob yap Ost eizetv, én, OTe Ta péy eioravrat, TA O& OK 
érioravrat. Buta Sophist should assert something decisive; not say 
merely ov Osi etvreiv. Winckelmann preserves On7zov but reads éony, and 
gives all the words down to ‘‘ All men, he said,” to Socrates. But Stal- 
baum correctly observes that é¢nv—épnv—ny 0 éyw, could not be thus ap- 
plied to the same person; nor could a@\Ad ri be found except in the 
speech of another party. Perhaps Plato wrote,—égn, ofe@’ Ort ra piev— 
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such things as these, the number of the stars and the sands °° 
—[54.] Perfectly so, said he. Think you, we should not 
confess that we do?—And Ctesippus then, taking up (the dis- 
course), said, By Jupiter, Dionysodorus, show me some proof 
of these things, that I may know that you are speaking the 
truth.— What proof shall I show ? said he.—Do you know how 
many teeth’? Euthydemus has, and does Euthydemus know 
how many you have ?—Is it not enough, said he, for you, to 
hear that we know all things?—-By no means, said-he; but 
only tell us this one thing more, and show that you speak the 
truth, And if you tell how many teeth each of you have, 
and you appear on our counting them to have known this, we 
will then believe you in other things likewise. ‘They then, 
thinking they were mocked at, were unwilling (to comply), 
but acknowledged they knew all things, while they were 
questioned on each point singly by Ctesippus. For there was 
nothing which Ctesippus did not ask them without conceal- 
ment, and at last even if they knew the most indecent 
things. And they, confessing that they did know, advanced 
most bravely against the questions, like wild boars pressing 
en against the blow; [55.] so that I too, Crito, was at length 
compelled myself through my incredulity to ask Euthydemus, 
whether Dionysodorus knew also how to dance? and he said, 
Perfectly so.—However, said I, he surely does not know 
how to act the tumbler upon swords,®8 and to be whirled on a 
wheel,®* being so old. (Or,)®° so far (towards) wisdom has he 
come ?—-There is nothing, said he, which he does not know. 
——But whether, said I, do you only now know all things, or 
have you always (known them) ?—Always, said he.—And 
when you were children, and as soon as you were born, did 
you know ?—All things, said both of them together.—To us 


86 Here seems to be an allusion to a philosopher, like Archytas, whom 
Horace addresses ‘‘ Te maris et terree numeroque carentis arene Men- 
sorem.” 

87 Porson on Aristoph. Plut. 1057, was the first to point out the simil- 
arity in the jokes of the comic poet and the philosopher; and Dobree the 
fragment of Lysias, quoted by Athenzeus, to which he might have added 
Pseudo-Demetr. de Elocut. § 275. 

88 Feats, like those mentioned in the text, are said to be performed 
even now in the East. Routh refers to Xenoph. Sympos. 2, and 
Winckelmann to Anabas. v. 9. 

69 Heusde and Heind. insert 7, ‘ or,’’ which Stalb. incorrectly rejects. 
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the thing appeared to be incredible. But said Euthydemus, 
Do you disbelieve, Socrates ?—Except, I said, that it is likely 
you are wise men.””’—But, said he, if you are willing to give 
me answers, I will also show you, giving your assent to these 
wonderful things.—Indeed, I shall*! most gladly, said I, be 
confuted on these points. For if Iam wise, not knowing it, 
and you demonstrate this that I know all things, and have al- 
ways (known), what greater wind-fall than this could I find 
in all my life?—Answer then, said he.—[56.] Ask me, as 
one that will answer.—Whether, then, Socrates, said he, do 
you know any thing or not ?—I do.—Do you then know by that 
thing, through which you are knowing, or by any thing else ? 
—By that by which I am knowing: for I suppose you mean 
the soul. Or do you not mean it?-Are you nct ashamed 
of yourself, Socrates? said he. You ask a question when you 
are asked one.—Be it so, said I; but what shall I do? For I 
will do as you bid me. (But) when I know not what it is 
you ask me, you nevertheless order me to answer and not to 
ask a question.—You, doubtless, said he, understand what I 
say.—I do, said .—Now then answer to that which you do 
understand.— What then, said I, if you ask a question, think- 
ing in one way, and I understand it in another, and then I 
give an answer to it, is it enough for you, if I answer nothing 
to the purpose?—To me it would, said he, but not to you, I 
think.—I will not, by Jupiter, answer, said I, before I hear.” 
— You will not answer, said he, to what you may happen to un- 
derstand, because you are a trifler, and more of a silly old 
man than is becoming.—And I then perceived he was annoyed 
at me for defining precisely what was said, as he was desirous 
to make me his prey by placing his words around me (as a net). 
T recollected, therefore,°? that Connus was always annoyed at 
me, when I did not yield to him, and that afterwards he paid 


9° On this passage see Heind., Winckelm., Stalb., who all differ, without 
any of them being able to discover what Plato wrote. 

| Ficinus has “ redargutio erit,’’ which leads to éeAéyZopat, fut. med., 
for éeAeyyOnoopar, in lieu of éedeyxopar. 

% After ‘‘I hear,” there is evidently an omission of some words, which 
Ficinus supplies by his version, ‘“‘ non prius respondebo, quam quomodo 
respondendum sit, intellexero,”’ i. e. ‘‘ I will not answer, before I under- 
stand how I am to answer.” 

% This “ therefore” is without meaning. One MS. has ydo for ody. 
Plato wrote 0 e— 

G 2 


” 
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less attention to me, as one that was ignorant. [57.] But 
since I had determined to go as a scholar to those men, T 
thought I ought to yield, lest they should consider me a stupid 
fellow, and not receive me asa scholar. Hence I said, If it 
seems good for you to act thus, Euthydemus, let it be done: 
for perhaps in every respect you, who possess the art, know 
better how to converse than I do, who am an unskilled indi- 
vidual. Question me then again from the beginning.—Answer 
then again, said he, whether you know what you know by 
something or not.—I do, said I, by the soul.—Again, said he, 
this man in his answer adds to the questions he is asked. For 
I did not ask by what you know, but if you know by any 
thing.—Again I said, I have answered more than was neces- 
sary, through my want of instruction; but pardon me. For 
I will now answer simply, that I know always by something, 
what I know.— But, said he, whether do you always know by 
the same thing? Or is it at one time by this thing and at an- 
other time by another ?—Always by this, said I, when I know. 
—Again, said he, will you not cease to speak beside (the ques- 
tion) ?—But (I fear, said I,) lest this “ always” should trip us 
up.—It will not us, said he; but, if at all, it will you. But 
answer me, Do you always know by this ?—Always, I said; 
since J must take away the “when.”—|[58.] You therefore 
always know by this. And always knowing, whether do you 
know some things by that, by which you know, and other 
things by something else? or do you know all things by 
that ?—All things, said I, which I know, by that.—This has 
come, said he, the same by-answer.—I take away then, said 
I, the words “ which I know.”—Take not away, said he, even 
one word; for I make you no request.°*—But answer me, 
Would you be able to know all things, unless you could know 
all things ?—This would be a prodigy, said I.—Add now, said 
he, whatever you like; for you confess that you know all 
things.—I appear to have done so, said I; since the expres- 
sion, “ the things which I know,” possess no power whatever ; 
[ but I know all things ].°—Have you not then confessed that 

% After “request? understand, “to take away any thing,” as shown 
by Phedon. p. 95, E., quoted appositely by Winckelmann, otdéy—oir’ 
agersiy ovre wpoocQsivar Osopat. 

% Heindorf correctly wished to expunge the words wavra ¢cé évisra- 


pat, which Winckelmann and Stalbaum vainly attempt to preserve. For 
they plainly interfere with the whole train of thought. 
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you always know by that thing by which you know? whe- 
ther it be when you know, or in whatever way you please: 
for you have confessed that you know always, and all things 
at the same time. It is evident, therefore, that you knew 
when you was a boy, and when you was begotten, and when 
you was born; and even before you was born, and before hea- 
ven and earth were produced, you knew all things, if you always 
possessed knowledge ; and you, by Jupiter, said he, will know 
always, and all things, if I wish it.—[59.] And may you wish 
it, much-honoured Euthydemus, said I, if you speak the truth 
in reality. But I do not quite believe that you are sufficient 
for this, unless this your brother here, Dionysodorus, assist you 
with his counsel: and thus perhaps you would be (sufficient). 
But tell me, said I—for in other things I cannot contend against 
you, men of such portentous wisdom, (nor say) that I do not 
know all things, since you assert it—how, Euthydemus, shall I 
say that I know that good men are unjust? Come, tell me, 
do I know this, or do I not know it ?—You certainly know it, 
said he.— What, said I, (do I know) ?—That good men are not 
unjust.—This, I said, I perfectly knew a long time ago. But 
I am not asking this; but where did I learn that good men 
are unjust ?—No where, said Dionysodorus.—I do not there- 
fore, said I, know it.—Iuthydemus then said to Dionysodorus, 
You are destroying the reasoning; and this man will appear 
to be not knowing, that he is at the same time both knowing 
and not knowing. [60.| And Dionysodorus blushed. But, 
Kuthydemus, said I, how say you? Does not your brother, 
who knows all things, appear to you to speak correctly ?— 
But am I the brother of Euthydemus? said Dionysodorus, 
hastily taking up the discourse.—And I said, Leave me alone, 
my good man, till Euthydemus shall have taught me how I know 
that good men are unjust; and do not begrudge me the lesson. 


* Bekker has cai vai pa A’, %6n, adroc dsi—Heindorf was the 
first to object to adréc, and to suggest evOde asi av.—Stalbaum prefers 
aibeg aei.— Winckelmann unites airée with kai, “and even you your- 
se 7? 

% Stalbaum omits the words oJrw dé ray’ dy. He should have read, 
ouTwW yao Tay’ dy sine’ scil. ixavdc, by the aid of Ficinus, “ Sic enim 
forte valebis.”” The ellipse, however, seems to be defended by ray’ dv: 
uA’ —in Sophist. p. 257, D., and ray’ dv* ob pjy—in Phileb. p. 23, E., 
quoted by Winckelmann 
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—You are flying away, Socrates, said Dionysodorus, and are 
unwilling to answer.—And reasonably so, said I: for I am 
inferior even to either one % of you; so that I have a great 
need to fly from the two. For I am somehow far weaker than 
Hercules; who was not able to contend with the Hydra—a 
sophist that did by her wisdom, if one head of the discourse 
was cut off, send up again many instead of one—and at the 
same time with the Crab,” a certain other sophist, who, as it 
appears to me, had come recently from the sea; and when it 
was annoying Hercules on the left hand by speaking to and 
biting him, he called upon, Jolaus, the son of his brother, to 
aid him; and he gave him sufficient aid. But if my TIolaus, 
Patrocles,' were to come, he would rather produce mis- 
chief. 

[61.] Answer then, said Dionysodorus, since this tale has 
been sung by you, whether Iolaus was more the nephew of 
Hercules than of you.—It is then best for me, Dionysodorus, 
said I, to answer you. For you will not desist—of this I am 
pretty well certain—from asking questions, and grudging me 
(to learn), and hindering Euthydemus from teaching me that 
wise thing.—Answer, however, said he.—I will answer then, 
said I, that Iolaus was the nephew of Hercules, but, as it ap- 
pears to me, mine not at all. For my brother, Patrocles, was 
not his father ; but Iphicles, who nearly resembles him in name, 
was the brother of Hercules.—But is Patrocles, said he, your 
brother ?—Certainly, said I; for he had thesame mother, though 
not the same father with myself.—He is then your brother, 
and not your brother.—I said, He was not from the same fa- 
ther, O best of men: for his father was Cheredemus, but mine 
Sophroniscus.—But, said he, Sophroniscus was a father, and 
Cheredemus (likewise).—Certainly, said I; the former was 
my father, and the latter his—Was not then, said he, Chere- 
demus different from a father?—From my father, said I.— 


% Instead of érépov Ficinus found in his MS. éxarépov, as shown by 
his ‘‘ alterutro.” 

°® This contest of Hercules with the Crab is mentioned by Apollodorus 
in Biblioth. II. 5. 2, and Palephatus Incredibil. fab. 39. 

100 To thi§ brother of Socrates Winckelmann thinks there is an allusion 
in Aristoph. Plut. 84, where he is described as a person who had never 
washed himself from the time of his birth. 
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Was he then (said he) a father, different from a father? Or 
are you the same thing as the!®! stone ?—[62.] Ifear, said I, 
lest under you I shall appear to be the same; but I do not 
think so myself.—Are you then, said he, different from the !°! 
stone ?—Different, certainly.— Being then something different 
from a stone, you are not a stone: and being different from 
gold, youare not gold.—It is so.— Will not Chzredemus then, 
since he is different from a father, be not a father ?—It seems, 
said I, he is not a father.—For certainly, said Euthydemus, 
taking up the discourse, if Cheredemus is a father, and Sophro- 
niscus, on the contrary, being different from a father, is not a fa- 
ther, so that? you, Socrates, are without a father.—And then 
Ctesippus, taking up the discourse, said, Is not your father in 
the very same predicament? for he is different from my father. 
—Very far from it, said Euthydemus.—Is he then the same ? he 
replied.— Yes, the same.—I would not wish this. But whether, 
EKuthydemus, is he my father alone, or the father of other men 
likewise ?—Of other men likewise, said he. Or do you think 
that the same person, being a father, is not a father ?—So J 
thought indeed, said Ctesippus.—But what? said he, (do you 
think) that athing being gold is not gold? or (a person) being a 
man is not a man ?—[638. | Say not so,? said Ctesippus. Accord- 
ing to the proverb, you do not, Euthydemus, join thread with 
thread.+ For you speak of a dreadful thing, if your father is the 
father of all.—But he is, said he.— Whether of men, said Cte- 
sippus, or of horses too? or of all other animals likewise ?—-Of 
all (animals), said he.—Is your mother too the mother (of all) ?° 
—Yes, the mother.—Your mother then, said he, is the mother 


101__101 The article has no meaning here. The passage is corrupt, and 
may be corrected without much difficulty. 

* This “so that,” in Greek Wore, plainly proves that the hypothesis of 
the proposition is without its conclusion. There is another error too in s¢ 
yap On7ov. For onov never follows «, only od. And hence Ficin, has 
** Haud—” | | 

3 So Stalbaum renders pj) yap, as if Aéye were understood. But in 
this ellipse yap never is, for it never could be, found. 

4 This proverb was applied to those who say or do the same things 
through the same means, as remarked by the Scholiast; who quotes 
Aristotle, ®voux. "Akpoao. iit. 6, 9. 

5 Ficinus alone has preserved, what no editor has yet remarked, the 
true readings here, as shown by his version, “‘An et mater tua mater 
omnium.’’ ‘The Greek is 7 cai pyro 7 pyro. 
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of sea-urchins.—And yours too, said he.—Hence then you are 
the brother of gudgeons, and puppies, and little pigs.—And 
so are you, said he.—And besides this, your father is a dog” 
too.—And so is yours, said he.—But, said Dionysodorus, if 
you would answer me, you would forthwith acknowledge 
these things. For tell me, have you a dog ?—Yes, a very bad 
one, said Ctesippus. —Has he then puppies ?—He ‘has indeed, 
said he, others very much of the same kind (as himself). —Is 
not the dog then their father?—At least, I saw him having 
connexion with a bitch.— What then? Is ‘he not your dog ?-— 
Certainly, said he.—Being a father then, is he not yours: > So 
that the dog becomes your father, and you are the brother of 
puppies.—[ 64. | And Dionysodorus again, quickly taking up 
the discourse, that Ctesippus might not get a word in before 
him, said, Answer me still in a small matter. Do you strike 
this dog ?—And Ctesippus said, laughing, By the gods, I do; 
for I cannot (strike) you.—You strike your father then, said 
he.—Much more justly, said he, should I strike your father, 
who, having endured what, has begotten such wise sons. 
But surely, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus, your father and the 
father of the puppies has enjoyed many good things from this 
your wisdom. But neither is he in want of many good things, 
Ctesippus, nor are you.—Nor are you, Euthydemus, said he. 
——Nor is any other man (said he) in want of them. For tell 
me, Ctesippus, whether you think it good for a sick man to 
drink a medicine, or does it appear to you to be not good, 
when it is requisite; or when any one is going to a battle, 
ought he rather to go armed, or unarmed ?—To me, said he, 
(it appears);° although I think that you are about to say 
some of your beautiful things.—[65.| You shall know the 
best, said he; but answer me. For since you acknowledge 
that it is good for a man to drink medicine when it is 
requisite, is it not meet to drink as much as possible of this 
good, and will it not in this case be well there,’ if some one, 
bruising it, should mingle with it a cart-load of hellebore.— 
And Ctesippus said, This would be very proper indeed, 


§ Here is evidently some omission. For to a double question there 
could not be a single answer. 

7 Bekk. has éxei, which, omitted by Ficinus, and Schleiermacher and 
Heindorf could not under stand, is absurdly explained by Winckelmann, 
whom Stalbaum follows in ed. 9 
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Euthydemus, if: he who drank it were as large as the statue 
in Delphi.2—As therefore, said he, it is also good to have 
arms in battle, is it not meet to have a great number of shields 
and spears, since it is a good thing ?—-Very much so, said 
Ctesippus. But you are not of this opinion, Kuthydemus ; 
for you think that one (shield) and one spear are sufficient. 
Or do you not ?—I do.—Would you, said he, arm Geryones 
too and Briareus in this manner? But I thought you were 
more skilful (than to do so), as being one who fights with a 
soldier’s arms, and so too was this your friend.—And Euthy- 
demus indeed was silent. But Dionysodorus asked, in refer- 
ence to what had been before answered by Ctesippus, Does it. 
not then appear to you to be good likewise to possess gold ?— 
Certainly, said Ctesippus, and this too in plenty.—[66. ] What 
then, does it not appear to you to be a good thing to possess 
riches always, and every where ?—Very much so, said he.— 
Do you not then acknowledge gold likewise to be a good 
thing ?—I have acknowledged it, said he.—Is it not then meet 
to possess it always, and every where, and especially in one’s 
self? And would not a man be most happy, if he had three 
talents of gold in his belly, a talent in his skull, and a stater 
of gold in each of his eyes ?—They say indeed, Euthydemus, 
said Ctesippus, that those amongst the Scythians are the most 
happy and the best men, who have much gold in their own 
skulls, just as you lately spoke of the dog being your own 
father: and, what is still more wonderful, they say, that they 
drink out of their own golden skulls, and look within them, 
having their own head in their hands.—[67.] Whether, said 
Euthydemus, dothe Scythians and other men see things which 
can be seen, or things which cannot be seen ?—Things, surely, 
which can be seen.—Do you then (do so) likewise? said he.— 
I do.—Do you then see our garments?—Yes.—Can then 
these things see ?—Beyond all measure, said Ctesippus.—But 
what? said he.—Nothing. But perhaps you think you do 
not see them, so facetious are you; but to me you appear, 
Euthydemus, not sleeping to be asleep, and, if it were possi- 
ble for a man, when speaking, to say nothing, to do this like- 
wise.—Is it not then possible, said Dionysodorus, for him who 
8 Of the statue alluded to it appears that nothing is told elsewhere. 


® The Greek word dowida is wanting in the text. Taylor supplied 
“ shield ” from the context. Ficinus has “unum duntaxat jaculum.” 
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is silent to speak ?—By no means, said Ctesippus.—Is it also 
impossible for him, who speaks, to be silent ?—Still less so, 
said he.-— When therefore you speak of stones, and woods, and 
things of iron, ‘do you not speak of things silent ?—I do not, 

said he, if I am walking in braziers’ shops ; ; but the pieces of 
iron are speaking, and make the greatest noise, if any one 
touches them. So that you know not that with (all) your 
wisdom you have said nothing. But further still, explain. to 
me the other assertion, how it is possible for one who speaks 
to be silent.'!°—And Ctesippus appeared to me to be in great 
agony on account of his boy-love.—|68.| When you are 
silent, said Euthydemus, are you not silent as to all things ?>— 
I am, said he.—Are you not therefore silent as to things 
which speak, if things which speak!! are among the number 
of all things ?—But what, said Ctesippus, are not all things 
silent ?—Certainly not, said HEuthydemus.—Do then, thou 
best of men, all things speak ?—The speaking things do.— 
But, said he, I do not ask this; but whether all things 
are silent, or speak ?—They do neither, and they do both, 
said Dionysodorus, hastily taking up the discourse. For I 
well knew, that you would not have any thing to say to this 
answer.—And Ctesippus, as was usual with him, laughing 
very loudly, said, Your brother, Euthydemus, has put his 
argument on both sides, and he has perished and is van- 
quished.!2) And Clinias was very much delighted and 
laughed; so that Ctesippus became ten times as great (as he 
was before). But Ctesippus, as being very crafty, appeared 
to me to have heard these things on the sly from these very 
men. For such kind of wisdom is not now possessed by any 
other persons. [69.]| And I said, Why do you laugh, Clinias, 
at things so serious and beautiful?—What, Socrates, have 


10 From the want of connexion it is evident that something has been 
lost here. 

11 Here Ficinus and a single MS. acknowledge Aéyovra in lieu of 
\eyoueva, which Winckelmann has alone the hardihood to defend, at 
variance with the whole tenor of the passage. 

2 In the words “he has perished and is vanquished,”’ there is either a 
tautology, or the cart is put before the horse. For the vanquishing ought 
to precede the perishing. The passage, as shown by the variations of 
MSS., is evidently corrupt, and may be.easily mended by a critic of the 
least ingenuity. Heindorf would read aroAwXEKé Kai HrTnTat, i. e. “it 
has destroyed and been vanquished,”’ from the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ eum- 
que disperdidit, et ratio vestra succubuit,”’ 
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you ever seen a beautiful thing? said Dionysodorus.—I have, 
said I, and many such, Dionysodorus.— Were they then, said 
he, things different from the beautiful, or the same with the 
beautiful ?—And I then became perfectly involved in doubt, 
and thought I had suffered justly for having grunted out a 
word. I said, however, they are different from the beautiful ; 
but a certain beauty is present with each of them.'*—If, then, 
said he, an ox is present with you, are you an ox? and be- 
cause I now am present with you, are you Dionysodorus ?>— 
Say words of good omen, said I.—But after what manner, 
said he, if even one thing is present with another, will that 
which is different be different ?—-Are you then, said I, in a 
difficulty respecting this? For I have just now endeavoured 
to imitate the wisdom of the men,'4 as being desirous of it.— 
How should I not doubt, said he, both I and all other men, of 
that which is not ?—What do you say, said I, Dionysodorus ? 
Is not the beautiful, beautiful, and the base, base ?——Provided, 
said he, it appears so to me.— Does it then appear so to you? 
—Entirely so, said he.—Is not likewise the same, same? and 
is not the different, different? For certainly the different is 
not the same. And I thought that not even a boy would doubt 
this, that the different is not different. [70.| But this, 
Dionysodorus, you have willingly passed by ; since in other 
respects, like the artists, on whom itis incumbent to work out 
each part in detail, you seem to me to work out a discourse in 
a thoroughly beautiful manner.—Do you know then, said he, 
what is proper for each artist? In the first place, do you 
know to whom it belongs to work in copper ?—I know that 
this belongs to copper-smiths.—And to whom does it belong 
to fashion things in clay?—To a potter——And whose busi- 
ness is it to cut a throat, to flay, and, cutting off small pieces 
of flesh, to boil and roast them?—It is the business of a 


13 Respecting the notion that things are beautiful not in themselves but 
according to their adjuncts, see Hipp. Maj. 

14 In “the men”’ the article has nothing to which it can be referred. 
Hence, since three good MSS. read rev avdpwy, Plato probably wrote 
Tivey avopwy, in allusion to the Sophists. 

18 Heindorf perceiving that zapijcac could not mean here “ passed 
by,” renders it, “‘You have spoken rather carelessly.”? But no Sophist 
ever did or would speak carelessly. Plato wrote #7dpnkae, “ you have 
doubted,’”? an emendation so obvious, that even Winckelmann and Stal- 
baum, who have adopted Heindorf’s translation, ought to have hit upon it. 
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cook, said I.—If then, said he, a man does things which are 
proper, does he not act rightly ?—Perfectly.— But it is proper, 
as you say, that a cook should cut a throat and flay. Have 
you assented to this or not?—I have assented, I said; but 
pardon me.!®&—It is evident, then, said he, that should any one 
cut the throat of the cook and chop him into small pieces, and 
boil and roast him, he would do what is proper; and should 
any one work like a brazier on the copper-smith himself,’” 
and like a potter on the potter, he too would do what is 
proper.—[71.] O Neptune, said I, now you put the Colophon * 
on your wisdom. Will it then ever be present with me, so 
as to become familiar to me?—You will know it, Socrates, 
said he, when it becomes familiar to you.—This, said I, is 
evident, if you wish it.—But what, said he, do you think you 
know your own things ?—-Unless you say something else. For 
I must begin from you, and end with Euthydemus here.— 
Do you then, said he, consider those things yours, over which 
you have a power, and which you can use as you please, such 
as oxen and sheep? do you think that those are yours which 
it is lawful for you to sell, and to give away, and to sacrifice 
to whatever god you please; but that those, which are not so 
circumstanced, are not yours?—And I, for I knew that from 
the questions something beautiful would peep out, and at the 
same time I was desirous to hear as quickly as possible, said, 
it is perfectly so; things of this kind alone are mine.—But 
what, said he, do you not call those things animals, which pos- 
sess a soul?—Yes, I said.—Do you acknowledge then, that 
those alone among animals are yours, to which you have tke 
liberty of doing what I have just now mentioned ?—I ac- 
knowledge it.—[72.] And he, pausing a while, as if reflecting 
upon something of great consequence, said with an assumed 
gravity, Tell me, Socrates, is there with you a paternal Ju- 


16 Why Socrates should thus request pardon of the Sophist for assert- 
ing, it is difficult to explain; unless the clause be introduced a little be- 
low, after ‘‘ your wisdom.” 

 Stalbaum properly objects to this “ himself;’? which ought to be 
added to the cook and potter likewise, or else omitted entirely. 

#% The origin of this proverb is explained by Strabo, xiv. p. 643, who 
says that the troops of the Colophonians were so excellent both by land 
and sea that a war always terminated in favour of the party on whose side 
they fought. See Erasmus on Adag. Chiliad, p. 570, and Ruhnken in 
Heusd. Specim. Crit. p. 33, on Theetet. p. 153, C. 
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piter?—And I suspecting that the discourse would come to 
the place where it ended, endeavoured to fly from a certain 
crafty turn, and now twisted myself,!9 as if caught in a net ; 
and I said, There is not,?° Dionysodorus.—Y ou are therefore a 
miserable man; nor are you an Athenian, since you have nei- 
ther paternal gods, nor sacred rites, nor any thing else beau- 
tiful and good.—Hold, said I, Dionysodorus; speak words of 
good omen, and do not instruct me harshly. For there are 
to me altars and sacred rites, both domestic and belonging to 
my country, and the rest of thethings of this kind as appertain to 
the Athenians.—Then, said he, is there nota paternal Jupiter 
to the rest of the Athenians ?—There is not, said I. This 
appellation exists not to any one of the Jonians, nor to such 
as are colonized from this city, nor tous. But Apollo is (our) 
paternal (god),2! through the race of Ion; and Jupiter is not 
called by us Paternal, but Herceus®? and Phratrius;?? and 
Minerva too is called Phratria.—[73. | This is sufficient, said 
Dionysodorus ; for you have, as it seems, Apollo, Jupiter, and 


19 This is the interpretation given by Heindorf to the words, azoody 
Tia orpopny éedevydy re Kai éorpegduny, But he did not perceive that 
oTpody would be applied not to the Sophist but to Socrates; and that 
the endeavour to escape would follow, not precede, the act of twisting 
oneself. Had he remembered the passage quoted by Winckelmann from 
Rep. iii. p. 405, C., txavde wacacg orpogae orpépecar, he would have 
seen perhaps that Plato wrote dzopdy riva orpogny Tov gebyely Evexa 
creorpedouny, ‘I twisted myself into some intricate turn, for the sake of 
escaping.” 

20 This assertion has given rise to no little difficulty. For it is said, 
that, contrary to the express testimony of Plato, there was at Athens a 
paternal Jupiter. But the passages quoted from Soph. Trach. 764, 
Eurip. Electr. 675, and Auschyl. Niob. Fr. 1., prove only that Jupiter 
was the paternal deity of Hercules, Orestes, and Tantalus, not one of 
whom was an Athenian. We find indeed in Aristoph. Neg. 1468, Nai 
vat kaTadéoOnrt warpwHov Aia. But if that verse were, as Porson sup- 
posed on Med. 1314, taken from a play of Euripides, it was probably 
spoken by some person not an Athenian, as remarked by Lobeck in Ay- 
laophamus, p. 772, or else Aristophanes wrote, I suspect, Nai, vat, karat- 
céoOnre warép’, oiov Aia, i. e. “Respect a father, as thou shouldst e’en 
Jove.” 

21 Apollo having had a connexion. with Creusa, the daughter of Erec- 
theus, begot Ion, from whom the Athenians were at one time called I[o- 
nians, and he himself was worshipped as Paternal Apollo. 

22 The Athenians called the enclosure round a house, épxoc, Herkos, and 
hence Jupiter was called Herkeus, as the guardian of the Herkos. 

23 This name is derived from goarpia, by which was meant a third part 
of the gudy, “ tribe.” 
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Minerva.—Certainly, said I.—Will not these then, said he, be 
your gods ?—Progenitors, said I, and masters.—To you then, 
said he, they will be so. Or have you not confessed that they 
are yours?—I have confessed it, said I. For what could I 
do?—Are not then, said he, these gods animals likewise? For 
you have acknowledged that whatever have a soul are animals. 
Or have not those gods a soul ?—They have, said J.—Are 
they not therefore also animals ?— Animals, said I.—But of 
animals, said he, you have acknowledged these to be yours, 
which you can give and sell, and sacrifice to any god you 
please.x—I have acknowledged it, said I. For there is no 
backing out, Euthydemus.—Come then, said he, and straight- 
way tell me, since you acknowledge that Jupiter is yours and 
the other gods likewise, are you permitted to sell them, or 
give them, or to use them in any way you please, as you 
would do other animals? I then, O Crito, as if struck down 
by the argument, lay speechless; but Ctesippus, coming as it 
were to the rescue, Pyppax Hercules, said he, a beautiful dis- 
course! And then said Dionysodorus, Whether is Hercules 
Pyppax, or Pyppax Hercules ?—[74.] And Ctesippus said, O 
Neptune, what words of wisdom! I retire; the men are un- 
conquerable. 

Here indeed, friend Crito, there was not one of those pre- 
sent who did not exceedingly praise the discourse; and the 
two men were almost stretched at their length,“ laughing, 
clapping, and exulting. For upon each (and?*) all of the 
things (said) previously in a very beautiful manner, the 
admirers alone of Euthydemus made an uproar; but here, al- 


24 Stalbaum has preferred waperdOnoay to wapetOnoay, found in the 
best Vatican MS., which Abresch. had already conjectured, and con- 
firmed by the gl. in Hesych. Iapei@n* wapekvOn. He has, however, the 
good sense to add that he is unwilling to assert what is the true reading. 
For he probably perceived, that though rapseraOnoay would by itself be 
intelligible, it would not be so when united to éAtyov. For a person 
may be said to be stretched out positively or not; but he cannot be said 
to be nearly so. He may however be said to be dead or nearly so. 
Winckelmann has correctly edited wapst@ncay, and he might have re- 
ferred to Petronius, ‘‘Gyton risu dissolvebat ilia sua.’’ Porson too on 
Med. 585, év yao éxrevei o éwroc, defends zapsraOnoay, not aware that 
Euripides wrote, what is partly found in some MSS., éy yap & Krevei 
a érroe. 

25 Although mae tec Exacrog is found in good Greek, yet here one 
would expect an antithesis between “each”? and “all.” 
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most the pillars in the Lyceum made a clattering in favour of 
the two men, and were delighted. I too felt disposed myself 
to acknowledge that I had never at any time seen men so 
wise ; and being perfectly enslaved by their wisdom, I turned 
myself to praising and passing encomiums on them; and I 
said, O blessed ye for your wondrous genius, who have so 
rapidly, and in a short time, accomplished a thing of such 
magnitude! [75.] Your arguments indeed, Kuthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, contain many other beautiful things; but this 
is the most magnificent thing in them, that you care nothing for 
the mass of mankind, nor for persons of solemn mien, and who 
think themselves something, but only for those who are like 
yourselves. For I know well, that very few men similar to 
yourselves, would delight in these arguments ; while the rest 
are so ignorant of them, that, I am sure, they would be more 
ashamed to confute others with such arguments, than to be 
confuted themselves. This too again is another popular and 
gentle character in your arguments, that when you say there 
is nothing either beautiful, or good, or white, or any thing 
else of this kind, and, in short, that one thing is not different 
from another, you in reality sew up the mouths of men, as in- 
deed you assert you do; and not only the mouths of others, 
but ye would appear (to sew up) your own. (Now) this is a 
very gracious act, and removes whatever is oppressive in 
your arguments. The greatest thing however is, that these 
arguments subsist in sucha manner, and have been discovered 
by you with such skill, that any one may learn them in a very 
short time. (For) I have perceived, by directing my atten- 
tion to Ctesippus, how rapidly on the instant he has been able 
to imitate you. [76.] The (wisdom) then of your practice, 
with respect to its being rapidly imparted to another, is 
beautiful; but it is not adapted for discussion before men.”° 
But, if you will be persuaded by me, be careful not to speak 
before many, lest through their learning rapidly, they should 
give you no thanks for your instruction. But especially con- 

26 This is a strange expression. Did Socrates then wish the Sophists 
to converse in the presence of animals? Ficinus has “coram multis 
hominibus”’ more correctly. But as woAA@yv would thus interfere with 
the same expression in the next sentence, instead of avwy, (for so 
avOowmwy is generally written in MSS.,) perhaps the true reading is 


ivvwy, “sensible.” For thus Socrates would give vent to a bitter 
sarcasm against the Sophists. 
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verse amongst yourselves alone: and if not, should you dis- 
‘course in the presence of another, let it be before him alone, 
who gives you silver for what you say. The same advice, if 
you are wise, you will give to your disciples likewise, never 
to discourse with any man, except with you and themselves. 
For that which is rare, Euthydemus, is valuable; but water, 
although the best of things, as Pindar says, may be bought 
very cheap. But lead on, said I, and receive Clinias here 
and myself (as your scholars) on the sly. 

Having, Crito, spoken these words and a few others, we 
‘ departed. Consider therefore now, how you will accompany 
me to these men; for they say they are able to teach any one 
who is willing to give them money; and that they do not ex- 
clude any natural disposition or age; and, what is especially 
proper for you to hear, they say that an attention to money- 
making does not hinder any one from easily receiving their 
wisdom. 

[77.] Cri. In good truth, Socrates, I am desirous of hear- 
ing them, and would willingly learn something from them ; 
although I almost appear to be one of those, not like to Eu- 
thydemus, but to those who, as you have just said, would 
more willingly be confuted by such arguments, than confute 
them. It seems however to me to be ridiculous to give you 
advice; nevertheless, I wish to relate to you what I have 
heard. Know?" then, that as I was taking a walk, a man came 
to me from among those that had left you, and thinking him- 
self to be very wise, as being one of those who are skilled in 
speeches suited for courts of justice, said to me—Crito, have 
you heard”* nothing of these wise men ?——By Jupiter, I have 
not, said I. For, on account of the crowd, I was unable to 
stand close and hear.—And yet, said he, it was worth while 
to hear them.—Why ? said I.—Because you would have heard 
men discoursing, who are the wisest of all those who at pre- 
sent engage in such-like arguments.—And I said, What then 


27 Instead of oio@a, Heindorf suggests tof. Winckelmann and Stal- 
baum, however, still stick to oic@a, which they take interrogatively ; as 
if a question would be thus asked at the commencement of a narrative. 
It was then either from his MS. or own good sense that Ficinus omitted 
oio9a. ‘Taylor translated, ‘“‘ Do you not know?” but the negative is not 
found in the Greek. 

28 Instead of dkood, Heindorf suggested 7xpodow, from “ audivisti’”’ 
in Ficinus. 
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did they appear to you?—What else, said he, than that they 
are such as one will always hear from such-like triflers, who 
bestow unworthy attention on things of no worth. For so 
did he say in very words.—[78. | And I said, But certainly 
philosophy is an elegant thing.— How, elegant, said he, O 
blessed man! It is indeed a thing of no worth. But if you 
had been present just now, I think you would have been 
ashamed of your associate. He was so absurd, as willingly 
to put himself in the power of men, who pay no attention to 
what they say, but lay hold of every word. And these men, 
as I just now said, are among the best of those that exist at 
present. But indeed, Crito, said he, both the thing itself, 
and the men who are conversant with it, are worthless and 
. ridiculous.—But to me, Socrates, neither he appears to blame 
the thing with justice, nor would any one else blame it. To 
be willing, however, to discourse with these men in the pre- 
sence of many appears to me to be an act that may be justly 
blamed. 

Soc. Wonderful, Crito, are the men of this kind. But I do 
not yet know what I am about to say.*? Of what class of 
men was he, who came to you, and blamed philosophy? Was 
he some pleader among those who are skilful in contending 
in courts of justice; or was he one of those who introduce 
men of this description, (and) a maker of the speeches with 
which orators contend ? 

[79.| Cri. The least of all was he, by Jupiter, an orator ; 
nor do I think that he ever ascended the platform in a court 
of justice; but they say that he is knowing in the thing itself, 
by Jupiter, and likewise that he is a person of Dower and 
composes powerful speeches. 

Soc. I now understand; and I was myself just now about 
to speak of those men. For they are those, Crito, whom 
Prodicus says are on the confines of a philosopher and _poli- 
tician; and think themselves to be the wisest of all men; and 
in addition to their being such, they (fancy) they seem so 
to the many; so that none others but the persons engaged 


29 The formula ¢ TIC &\Xoc has no meaning here, The version of 
Ficinus, ‘vel quisquis alius improbet,’’ leads “at once to o¥7’ ay Tic 
addXo¢ beyou. 

%° This is rather strange language in the mouth of Socrates. The pas- 
sage is no doubt corrupt; nor can it be compared with Theetet. § 109. 


VUL. Ti, H 
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in philosophy are an impediment to their gaining a reputation 
amongst all. They think therefore, that if they can establish 
an opinion that philosophers are nothing worth, they shall, 
without a contest, carry off the prize of a reputation for 
wisdom amongst all mankind. For they consider themselves 
to be in reality most wise; but think that they are lessened 
by the followers of Euthydemus, when they are intercepted *! 
in their private discourses. And yet they very reasonably 
think themselves wise men: for to possess philosophy in 
moderation, and with moderation to engage in political con- 
cerns, is very much according to reason; for (this is) to 
partake of both, as far as is requisite, and to enjoy the fruits 
of wisdom, secure from dangers and contests. 

[80.] Cri. What then, do they appear to you, Socrates, to 
say any thing (of consequence) ? 

Soc. By no means.®* 

Cri. Yet the discourse of the men possesses a certain 
speciousness. 

Soc. It has in reality, Crito, speciousness rather than truth. 
For it is not easy to persuade them, that in the case of men 
and all other things, which subsist between two certain things, 
and partake of both, such as (are) from good and evil, become 
better than the one, and worse than the other; but that such 
things as (are) from two goods, not (tending)** to the same 
point, are worse than both, with respect to that, for which 
each of the things, of which they are composed, is useful; and 
that such things as are composed of two evils, not tending to 
the same, are in the middle, these taken alone are better than 
each of those things, in both of which they take a part. If 
then philosophy and political action are good, but each (tends) 
to something else, and these men, while they partake of both, 

31 Instead of amodkngOdor, Ast on Sympos. p. 363, suggests azrodeg- 
Oot, “ are deficient.” 

8 This answer is found in Ficinus alone, “‘ Nequaquam.”? Hence 
probably Heindorf wished to read, Od pévrot, or Oddéy Zuovye. He 
should have suggested Ob yap 71. For thus re would answer to rt in the 
question of Crito. Routh, however, whom Heindorf, Winckelmann, and 


Stalbaum have followed, continues the speech, without any answer, in 
the mouth of Crito. 


33 Heindorf, perceiving that something was wanting after rod¢ ravroy, 
wished to insert évrouv, as we find just after mpd¢ rd adbrd dyrol. 


Ficinus supplies in the first sentence, “conducentibus,” and in the 
second, “ spectant.”’ 
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are situated in the middle, they say nothing to the purpose ; 
for they are viler than both. But if (philosophy and political 
action) are both good and bad,*4 these men are better than 
some and worse than others. But if both are bad, they will 
thus assert something which is true; but otherwise, not at 
all.2° [81.] I do not therefore think they will acknowledge, 
either that both these are bad, or that the one is bad and the 
other good; but partaking of both, they are in reality inferior 
to both, with respect to (the performing of) either, with a view 
to which both political science and philosophy are worthy 
of regard; and though in reality they are the third, they 
endeavour to appear to be the first. It is requisite, therefore, 
to pardon their desire, and not to be indignant at them; but we 
should consider them to be such as they are: for it is requisite 
to be content with whatever man says any thing bordering 
on intellect, and who courageously labours in going through*® 
(his task). 

Cri. And indeed, Socrates, I too, as I am always saying to 
you, am in a difficulty respecting my children, how I ought 
to treat them. The one indeed is still rather young, and 
little; but Critobulus is already an adult, and requires 
some one to be a benefit to him. When therefore I am 
associating with you, I feel disposed to think that it is mad- 
ness to be, for the sake of children, so much concerned about 
many other things, such as marriage, that they may be born 
of a mother of high family, and about wealth, that they may 
become very rich, and yet to neglect their education. But 
when I look at any one of those, who profess to instruct men, 
I am amazed; and, to tell you the truth, every one of them 
appears to me, on reflection, to be unfit for the purpose; so 
that I know not how to give the youth a turn for philosophy. 

[82.| Soc. Know you not, friend Crito, that in every pur- 


34 Ficinus has, “‘ sin autem unum quidem horum bonum, malum vero 
alterum, hoc quidem meliores, illo deteriores,’’ i. e. ‘‘ But if one of these 
is good, and the other bad, they are better than the latter, worse than the 
former.” This is at least intelligible, which the Greek is not. 

35 In the whole of this passage I candidly confess my inability to dis- 
cover a particle of meaning. Heindorf has recourse to the figure of 
speech called Chiasmus. 

36 Instead of éreZuwy the two best MSS. read éwi deftwy: from which 
it were perhaps not difficult to elicit what Plato wrote. Ficinus has 
‘* viriliter peragit,’? as if his MS. read neither éweZtwy nor éwi dekeGy. 

H 2 
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suit, the bad are many and of no worth, but the good are few 
and worthy of all regard ?3” For does not the art of the 
gymnast, that of the money-scrivener, that of the rhetorician, 
and that of the general, appear to you to be beautiful? 

Cri. To me in every respect. 

Soc. What then, in each of these do you not see that the 
many are to be ridiculed with respect to each of their doings? 
Cri. Yes, by Jupiter ; and you speak with great truth. 

Soe. Would you then on this account avoid all those pur- 
suits yourself, and not impose them on your son? 

Cri. This surely, Socrates, would not be just. 

Soc. Do not then, Crito, do what you ought not; but 
bidding farewell to those who study philosophy, whether they 
are good or bad, examine the thing itself, well and properly ; 
and if it appear to you to be a vile thing, turn aside every 
man from it, and not your sons only; but if it appear to you 
such.as I think it is, boldly pursue and practise it, according 
to the saying, ‘both you and your children’. 


37 By comparing the language of Socrates just after, it is clear that 
Plato wrote, of pév wodXdol gavAor—ol O& dAtyot orovdaiot, not ot péy 
patroe woAAoi—ot 62 orovdaiot dXiyot,—and so Taylor translated, led 
rather by the sense than syntax. 

38 On this saying see the commentators on Aristoph. ‘Opy, 132. Barp. 
986. Plato Politic, p. 307, E. Rep. il. p. 372, B. 
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Arter producing in the Euthydemus some specimens of the ap- 
parently clever but really absurd subtleties of which the Sophists 
of Greece were wont to make a display, and to gain the admiration 
of those, who could not detect a fallacy, and the contempt of those, 
who could, Plato has in this dialogue pointed out in what class of 
persons those must be placed, who professed to be on all questions 
of philosophy, politics, and science, equally competent to raise a 
doubt or to solve one. : 

In pursuing this inquiry, Plato has, like a keen sportsman, fol- 
lowed the track of the animal, to which he compares the Sophist, 
until he arrives at the long-sought-for lair; and he then discovers 
that, instead of the Sophist being the purveyor of intellectual food, 
he is occupied merely in the art of catching the many, and thus 
gaining a credit for talents which are not only of no use to himself 
and others, but are the bane of both. 

During the course of the dialogue, he is led to examine the theory 
respecting the first element of all things, called 7d dy or obcia, which 
I have rendered “the existing” and “ existence” respectively, and 
not, as others have done, “the being” and “essence.” Of this ex- 
istence, identified by some philosophers with “the one,” and by 
others with “the whole,” there were said to be an infinite number 
of parts, or species, all differing from each other, and yet producing 
what Horace calls “ rerum concordia discors,” through the proper- 
ties of existence, connected respectively with the ideas of identity 
and difference, motion and rest. 

From the fact of finding the same speakers in the Theetetus 
and Sophist, some have considered the latter dialogue to be only a 
continuation of the former; while its similarity in the manner of 
subdividing a genus into different species, proves its still greater 
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affinity with the Statesman—for such is the best English translation 
of the Greek IfoAtrixdg—and with the Cratylus, in its touching upon 
the phenomena of language, and with the Parmenides, as regards 
the doctrine of “the existing,’ and the forms it assumes in the 


mind of “ the one.” 


THE SOPHIST. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


THEODORUS, SOCRATES, A GUEST FROM ELEA, 
THEATETUS. 


[1.] AccorDInG to our agreement yesterday, both we our- 
selves are come, Socrates, in due order, and we bring this our 
guest,! an Elean by birth, and a friend of Parmenides and 
_ Zeno, and a great philosopher. 

Soc. Are you not, Theodorus, unconsciously bringing not 
a guest but some god, according to the language of Homer,? 
who says in behalf of such mortals, as have a portion of due 
respect, both other gods, and especially the deity who presides 
over guests, become a follower and survey the insolent 
and the equitable conduct of men. ‘So that perhaps he, 
who now follows you, may be one of the better beings about 
to survey and confute us, when ill-conducting ourselves in 
a strife of words, through his being a kind of a disproving 
god. 

Theo. Such is not the manner of this stranger, Socrates ; 
but he is more moderate than those that are studious of con- 
tention; and the man appears to me, not to be a deity, but 
divine: for such I denominate all philosophers. 

[2.] Soc. And you do well, my friend. Although I fear 
this race (of philosophers) is scarcely more easy to distinguish, 
I may say, than that of the divinity. For they, who are 
philosophers, not made up, but in reality, appear, through the 

' This Theodorus was a geometrician of Cyrene, and Plato’s pre- 
ceptor in that science. 

2 Plato here brings together two different passages of Homer; one 
from O06, I. 770, Zeivtoe (Zede) d¢ Eetvorow dp’ aidoiovsry dmnoet: and 
the other from O06. P. 485, Ceoi—émiorpopior wédnac, "AvOpwruy UBouy 
TE Kal EbVopiny EdopwrTEc. 
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ignorance of others, to be of a multiform kind, while they 
wander about cities, and behold from on high the life of those 
below them; and to some they seem to be worthy of no 
honour, but to others of all; and now they appear to be 
politicians; and now sophists; and sometimes there are 
those, to whom they give the idea that they are altogether 
mad. I would, however, gladly hear from this our guest, if it 
is agreeable to him, what the people about the place there 
think of these things, and how they denominate them. 

Theo. What things? 

Soc. The sophist, statesman, and philosopher. 

[3.] Theo. What, and of what kind, is the doubt about 
them, respecting which you have it in your mind to make an 
inquiry ? | 

Soc. It is this. Whether they consider all these as one or 
two? Or as there are three names, whether they distribute 
them into three kinds likewise, and attach to each singly a 
name ? 

Theo. He will not, I think, grudge to go through them. 
Or how shall we say, guest ? 

Guest. Thus, Theodorus. For I do not grudge, nor is it 
difficult to say, that they think them three kinds. But to 
define clearly what each of them is, is not a small nor an easy 
task. 

Theo. You have by accident, Socrates, laid hold of questions 
similar to those, which we were asking this our guest, before 
we came hither. But he then made the same pretence to us, 
as he just now did to you: since he says that he had suffi- 
ciently heard, and did not forget. 

[4.| Soe. Do not then, stranger, deny us the first favour 
we ask. But tell us thus much; whether you are wont more 
readily to go through by yourself and to state in a long dis- 
course whatever you wish to show forth, or by imterroga- 
tions? such as I once heard Parmenides employing, and at 
the same time going through very beautiful arguments, when 
I was a young man and he very old at that time. 

Guest. With him who converses by answers, Socrates, with- 
out pain, and (as it were) with a light rein, it is more easy 
thus with another; but if not, by oneself. 


* Such is the literal translation of the nonsensical Greek, pgov ctrw 
To 7p0g GAXoy: et Cé pH, TO KAO’ advrov; in lieu of which Ficinus has what 
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Soc. You are at liberty then to select whom you please of 
those present here: for we shall all of us readily obey you. 
You will however, if you take my advice, select some of the 
young men, either ‘Thezetetus here, or any of the rest, if such 
is your mind. 

[5.| Guest. A kind of shame has come upon me, Socrates, 
in that, conversing with you now for the first time, I have not 
carried on the intercourse in detail, word for word, but by 
drawing out a discourse to a great extent, either by myself or 
to another, I have as it were made a display. Jor in reality, 
that which is now said is not (such) as a person would ex- 
pect it to be, when interrogated about it;+ for it requires a 
very long discussion. But on the other hand, not to gratify 
you and these, especially since you have spoken as you have 
spoken,° would, as it appears to me, be unlike a guest and 
boorish ; since, from what I have before said, and from what you 
now urge me, I receive Theetetus here to be the respondent. 

[6.] Thee. -Will you then, stranger, as Socrates said, 
gratify us all ?® 

Guest. It nearly appears then, Theetetus, that nothing 
further must be said on this point. And as it seems, the dis- 
course must hereafter be addressed to you. But if, wearied 
by the length of the discourse, you shall be somewhat annoyed, 
blame not me, but these your companions, as the cause. 

Thee. But I think TI shall not faint in this way for the 
present. If, however, such a thing should take place, then I 
will take to myself as an ally Socrates, the namesake of 
Socrates here, who is of the same age with me, and my 


is at least intelligible, ‘ facilius est cum alio interrogando disserere ; sin 
contra, per se ipsum quisque facilius disputat,’’ i. e. “‘it is more easy to 
dispute with another by interrogations; otherwise, every one converses 
more easily (by talking) himself.”’ 

* So Stalbaum would have us translate the words rd viv pnliv ody 
Ooov woe towrnbiy irricaev dy abrd eivai rec, out of which Stephens 
could make no sense, nor can I. Some error lies in ody bcov wde—eivat, 
which it were not difficult perhaps for a conjectural critic to correct. 

5 On this formula see Blomf. on Agam. 66. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 558. 

6 Strange to say even Heindorf, who once saw correctly that ‘Apa 
roivuy could not be here used interrogatively, afterwards vainly attempted 
to defend the reading; nor did he perceive, what is evident at a glance, 
that Plato wrote Apd roivvy, “ Do so then, stranger, and you will gratify 
us all, as Socrates said.’ Stalbaum follows, as usual, Heindorf blind- 
fold. 
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associate in gymnastic exercises, and not unaccustomed to 
labour in many things with me.’ 

Guest. Yousay well. Deliberate then about these things by 
yourself, as the discourse proceeds. But now you must con- 
sider in common with me, beginning in the first place, as it 
appears to me, from the sophist ; and searching out and show- 
ing forth by a reason, what thing he is. For now both you 
and I have only the name in common respecting this thing ; 
but as regards the thing by what name we call it, perhaps each 
of us have one peculiar to ourselves. But it is always requi- 
site respecting every thing, to agree rather through reasons as 
to the thing itself, than to the name alone without a reason. 
['7.] However, with respect to the tribe which we now have it 
in our mind to investigate, it is not the easiest of all things to 
comprehend what a sophist is. But whatever things of mo- 
ment ought to be well and thoroughly laboured at, respecting 
these it has been decreed by all of old that we must practise 
them first in small and more easy matters, previous to those in 
the greatest. Now then, Theetetus, I too recommend, since we 
conceive the genus of a sophist is difficult to hunt out, that we 
should in like manner practise the method in something more 
easy ; unless you are able to show some other and easier road. 

Thee. But I am not able. 

Guest. Are you willing then to go after something of little 
value, and to endeavour to put it as the pattern of a greater? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. What then if we propose a thing well known, and 
of trifling value, but possessing a subject for discourse not 
less than things greater? as, for instance, a fisherman. Is 
not this thing known to every one, and worthy of not very 
great and serious thought ? 

Thee. It is so. 

Guest. And I suspect it has a method and reasoning not 
unsuited for us. 

(8.] Thee. It would then answer well. 

Guest. Come then, let us begin from it thus; and tell me, 
whether we shall put down a fisherman as skilled in some 
art, or unskilled in some art, but possessing another power. 

Thee. By no means as unskilled in some art. 3 


” As shown in the Politic. p. 257, C., where this same Socrates takes 
up the discourse, after Theatetus had ceased speaking. 
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Guest. But of all arts there are nearly two species. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Agriculture, and the care respecting every thing 
mortal, and that relating to the putting together and moulding 
what.we call an utensil, and the imitative power, all these 
may be justly called by one name. 

Thee. How so? and by what name? 

Guest. When any one leads subsequently into existence 
that which was previously not in existence, then we say that 
he who leads, makes, and that the thing led, is made. 

Thee. Right. 

Guest. But all which we just now mentioned are wont to 
possess their own power (suited) to this. 

Thee. They do. 

Guest. 'This then let us summarily call the making power. 

Thee. Be it se. 

[9.] Guest. After this the whole species of discipline and 
knowledge, and the species relating to money-making, and 
contending, and hunting, may be said to be clearly a certain 
acquiring power, through all their details; since not cone of 
these makes any thing, but gets hold of some things, which 
are and have been, through words and deeds, and does not 
give up to others who attempt to get hold® of them. 

Thee. Truly so; for it would be proper. 

Guest. Since then all arts consist either in acquiring or in 
making, in which of these, Theztetus, shall we place the art 
of fishing ? 

Thee. Doubtless in the art of acquiring. 

Guest. But are there not two species of the art of ac- 
quiring ? the one being an interchange between those that are 
willing, through the medium of gifts, wages, and purchase ? 
but the other would be a getting hold, effected entirely either 
by deeds or words. 

Thee. So it appears from what has been said. 

Guest. But must not the getting hold likewise receive a 
two-fold division ? 

Thee. In what way? 

Guest. The one being openly done, and wholly from a 
contest ; but the other secretly, and consisting wholly in 
hunting. 

§ So Stalbaum translates yerpovpsvore. 
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Thee. Yes. 

[10.] Guest. It is likewise irrational not to give hunting 
a two-fold division. 

Thee. Say how. 

Guest. By making one relate to a race inanimate, and the 
other to an animated one. 

Thee. How not? if there are both these. 

Guest. How should there not be? But we may pass by 
(the hunting of) inanimate things as being without a name, 
except as regards some portions of the art of diving, and other 
trifling things of this kind; but call the other part, relating 
to the. hunting of an animated race, animal- -hunting. 

Thee. Be it so. 

Guest. But is it not justly said, that of animal- -hunting 
there is a twofold kind? one being the hunting of walking 
animals, which is distinguished by many species and names, 
but the other of swimming animals, and which is hunting in 
a liquid. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But of the swimming division, we see that one kind 
is winged and the other aquatic. 

Thee. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But all the hunting of the winged tribe is called 
bird-catching. 

Thee. It is so called. 

Guest. But that of nearly all the aquatic, sea-fishing. 

Thee. Yes. 

[11.] Gwesé. But shall we not divide this hunting into 
two chief parts ? 

Thee. What are they ? 

Guest. According as the one makes for itself a catch with 
nets, the other by a blow. 

Thee. How say you? And how do you divide each? 

Guest. Whatever by enclosing on all sides restrains any 
thing for the sake of an hinderance, it is reasonable to call 
a net. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But do you calla net of twigs, of twine, of reeds, 
and a casting-net, any thing else than nets ?9 


® On the different kind of nets Heindorf refers to Oppian iii. 81, and 
Pollux v. 28. 
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Thee. Nothing else. 

Guest. We must therefore say that this hunting with nets 
is a part of fishing, or something of this kind. 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. But that which takes place with hooks and three- 
forked harpoons, by a blow,!° and which is different from the 
other kind, it will be requisite for us now to call by one 
word, by-a-blow-hunting.'!! Or what would any one, Thea- 
tetus, say better? 

Thee. Let us disregard the name; for this is sufficient. 

[12.] Guest. Of by-a-blow-hunting then one kind is, I 
think, at night effected by the light of fire; and it happens to 
be called the fire-kind!? by those engaged in the hunting. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But the other kind is by day, and is effected with 
rods !3 and harpoons, having hooks at their extremities, and is 
wholly hook-fishing. 

Thee. It is so called. 

Guest. Of hook-fishing, and by a blow, that which takes 
place (by darting) downwards the harpoons from on high, is 
I think called harpoon-fishing, on account of persons using 
the harpoons in that way. 

Thee. So some persons say. 

Guest. There remains then only one kind, so to say. 

Thee. What is that? 

Guest. That which is with a blow contrary to this, and 
effected with a hook, but not striking, as it may happen, upon 
any part of the body of fishes, as in the case of harpooas, but 
about the head and mouth of the fish caught on each occasion, 
and drawing it from below to the contrary up| by rods and 


10 The Greek word wAnyy is correctly omitted by Ficinus. 

11 T have been compelled to coin this uncouth compound in English, 
“ by-a-blow-hunting,”’ to suit the Greek. 

12 Of this fishing by the aid of fire an elegant description is given by 
Oppian iv. 640, and something is said to be done even to this day by the 
fishermen in the Straits of Messina. See too Casaubon on Athen. xv. 
p- 700, D. 

3 Bekk. iyévrwoy iy Gdkpote GyKkuoTpa Kai THY TpLoddvTwy. But Kai 
is without meaning here. Ficinus has “in extremo virge cujusdam 
ferentes uncum, tridentibus usi.”’ 

4 Bekk. rotvayrioy dyw. But dvw is an explanation of rodvarrior, 
or else there is some more deeply-seated disorder. 
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reeds; to which fishing what name, Thestetus, shall we say 
ought to be given ? 

' Thee. [That of hook-fishing with rods|;’° and we now 
appear to have arrived at the end of that, which we proposed 
as being necessary to find out. 
 [18.] Guest. Now then, you and I have not only agreed 
about a name for the fishing art, but we have likewise suffi- 
ciently accepted the reason respecting the thing itself. For 
of the whole art, a half was in the acquiring; and of the 
acquiring, a half was in the getting hold; and of the getting 
hold, a half was in the hunting; and of the hunting, (a half) 
was in the animal-hunting ; and of the animal-hunting, (a 
half) was in the hunting in a liquid ; and of the hunting in a 
liquid, the downward division was wholly sea-fishing; and of 
the sea-fishing, (a half) was the fishing by a blow; and of 
the fishing by a blow, (a half) was by a hook; and of this (a 
half) was about the blow drawing from below upwards ;'° 
and that from the act itself (to which) the name has been 
made to resemble the fisherman’s art, having been now dis- 
covered, is called by that appellation. 

Thee. This, then, has been shown in every respect suffici- 
ently. 

Guest. Come then, let us endeavour according to this ex- 
ample to discover what a sophist is. 

Thee. By all means. 

[14.] Guest. Now this was the first search in the pattern 
just adduced, whether we must put down a fisherman as an 
untaught individual, or as possessing some art. - 

Thee. It was. 

Guest. And now, Theetetus, shall we put down this per- 
son as an untaught individual, or as truly a sophist in all 
things ?!7 

18 This answer, plainly required by the question, Taylor ventured to 
insert, without saying a word of its being not found in the original. 

16 Such is the literal translation of the nonsense of the Greek text, 
which Heusde partially corrected by reading dvacrwpevoy for dvacrw- 
pévny. He probably got the idea from Ficinus, whose version is at least 
intelligible, and probably true to the Greek found in his MS. ‘ Hujus 
denique percussio; qué sursum versus ab inferiori parte conficitur retra- 
hendo, et inde nomen sortita, ‘ retrahens,’ et hamatoria piscatio dicitur.”’ 
For it would be thus seen that aowaAtevryn¢e was supposed to have some 


affinity with avacmaoGat. 
17 Here again is a mass of rubbish, which Stalbaum vainly endeavours 
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Thee. By no means as an untaught individual. For I un- 
derstand what you mean,!® that he who possesses the name, 
ought to be such. But we must put him down as possessing 
some art. 

Guest. What is then the art? By the gods, are we ig- 
norant that one of these men is a relation of the other ? 

Thee. Whom of whom ? 

Guest. 'The fisherman of the sophist. 

Thee. In what way ? 

Guest. Both of them appear to me to be hunters. 

Thee. Of what prey is this (the hunter)? for we have 
spoken of the other, 

Guest. We divided the whole of hunting into the swimming 
and the walking. 

Thee. We did. 

Guest. And we went through such a portion as related to 
the swimming part of the aquatic kind? but we left the walk- 
ing undivided, having said that it was multiform. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

[15.] Guest. Thus far then the sophist and the fisherman 
equally proceed from the art of acquiring. 

Thee. They appear so. 

Guest. But they turn themselves from the animal hunting, 
one to the sea, and rivers, and lakes, and he catches animals 
in these. 

Thee. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But another (turns himself) to the land, and 
some other rivers, as if they were meadows of wealth and youth 
without stint, with the view of getting hold of the animals 
nourished in them. 

Thee. How say you? 

Guest. Of the hunting on foot, there are two chief parts. 

Thee. Of what kind is each? 

Guest. One is the hunting of tame animals, and the other 
of wild. 
to explain by saying that Plato is playing on the word cogtoriy, by which 
he meant not a sophist, in a bad sense, but in a good one, as being cogor. 
But such a play would in aserious inquiry be quite out of character. 
Ficinus has, what the sense requires, “‘ Et nunc quidem sophistam ru- 
demne an callidum appellabimus ? ”’ . 

8 By the aid of Ficinus Heindorf was enabled to restore the arrange- 


ment of the speeches, and to correct some literal errors, found in all the 
Greek MSS, 
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Thee. Is there any hunting then of tame animals ? 

Guest. If indeed man is a tame animal. But lay down in 
whatscever way you like, either that no animal is tame, or 
that some other is tame, but that man is a wild one; or 
you say ! that man indeed is a tame animal, but you think” 
that there is no hunting of men. Whichever of these suppo- 
sitions you deem it agreeable to you to be stated, this do you 
define. 

Thee. 1 think, stranger, we are a tame animal, and I say 
that there is a hunting of men. a 

[16.] Guest. Let us say then that tame-animal hunting is 
of two kinds. 

Thee. Speaking according to what manner ? 

Guest. By defining the hunting by robbers, and that which 
makes slaves, and that by tyrants, to be one and all a hunting 
by force. 

Thee. Very well. | 

Guest. But by calling that which pertains to law-courts, 
popular assemblies, and (private) discourse, one and all a cer- 
tain single persuasive art. 

Thee. Right. } 

Guest. Now of this persuasive art let us say there are two 
kinds. 

Thee. What are they? 

Guest. One is private, and the other public. 

Thee. There are then these two species. 

Guest. Again, with respect to private hunting, one kind is 
(connected with) wages, and the other with gifts. 

Thee. I do not understand. 

Guest. It seems you have never given your mind to the 
hunting of lovers. | 

Thee. Why say you so? | 

Guest. Because persons bestow even gifts in addition upon 
the caught. 

Thee. You speak most truly. 


19 After Oé¢e—ruBeic, by no process could Aéyerc and nyet be introduced, 
as is evident from the nonsense’ of a literal translation; which is gener- 
ally the best test of some error in the Greek. Plato might have written 
Aéyouc dy for Aéyere ad, and yyoio for Hye, taken interrogatively. But I 
suspect that he omitted, as Ficinus does, both the verbs. Heindorf, whom 
Stalbaum follows as usual, saw there was some difficulty here, but failed 
to surmount it. 
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Guest. Let this then be a kind of the amatory art. 

Thee. By all means. | 

[17.] Guest. But as regards that connected with wages, 
that part of it which keeps up an intercourse through favour, 
and has in every way made a bait through pleasure, and bar- 
gains for food for itself as its wages, this, I think, we should 


all of us call adulation, or®° a certain pleasure-giving art. 
Thee. Undoubtedly. 
Guest. But the other part of it, which professes to keep 
up an intercourse for the sake of virtue, and bargains for 


coin as its wages, is it not worthy to call by another name? 
Thee. How not? 


Guest. But with what (name)? ‘Try to tell me. 
Thee. It is evident. For we appear to me to have found 


the sophist; and thus calling him, I think I should call him 
by a fitting name. 

Guest. According to the present reasoning, it seems, 
Theetetus, the art of a sophist must be called ?! domestic 
hold-getting, [acquiring,] hunting, animal-hunting, [land- 
hunting |, on land, | tame-animal-hunting, | man-hunting, (by- 
persuasion-hunting,) individual-hunting, [wages-hunting, | 
coin-selling, and insnaring rich and noble young men, through 
a false reputation for erudition, as the present reasoning now 
goes with us.”! 

[18.] Zhee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Let us consider further still in this way. For the 


20 Taylor had anticipated Heindorf in supplying 7 before névyrixjy. 

21__21 In lieu of this mass of corruption, Ficinus has what is not indeed 
unworthy of Plato, but what he probably made out, not so much from 
the text found in his MS., as from his own good sense: ‘“‘ Ut ex hac dis- 
putatione colligitur, constat, O Theetete, sophisticam facultatem appel- 
landam esse artem, que in conciliando comparandoque versatur, animali- 
umque gressibilium et terrenorum domesticorumque venatio est, hominum 
videlicet privata captura ob nummorum mercedum et juvenum divitum 
atque nobilium opinione virtutis disciplineeque irretitio.’ With regard 
to the words within brackets [ | and lunes ( ), the former have been 
rejected, and the latter inserted, by Schleiermacher, whom Heindorf and’ 
Stalbaum have followed. They failed, however, to perceive that in this 
enumeration, which is intended to be a summary of the preceding sub- 
divisions, only such words would be introduced as had been mentioned 
already; and that consequently we must reject all the rest, with the ex- 
ception of viwy mrovciwy Kai évddgwy yeyvouevn Onpa, which evidently 
belong to another place; for they could not occur here for the first time, 
as nothing had been said on that subject previously. 

VOL. III. I 
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object of our present search does not participate in some con- 
temptible art, but in a very clever one. For from what has 
been before stated, an idea presents itself that it is not that 
kind of art, which we just now said, but some other kind. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Of the art of acquiring, there was a two-fold kind, 
one consisting in the catching, and the other in the ex- 
changing. 

Thea. There was. 

Guest. Let us say then, that of the exchanging there are two 
kinds, the one consisting in giving, and the other in selling. 

Thee. Let it be so said. 

Guest. And again, we will say that the selling must have 
a two-fold division. 

Thee. In what way? 

Guest. 2 He who exposes his own works for sale is called 
a seller of his own (property); but he who sells the works 
of others, an exchanger.” 

Thee. Entirely so. . 

[19.] Guest. But is not the exchange, which takes place 
in (the same) city, and which is nearly a half of the whole 
of the trade, called capelic ??8 

Thee. Yes. ; 

Guest. And is not that which effects an exchange from 
one city to another, by buying and selling, (called) emporic?* 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. And do we not perceive, in the case of the em- 
poric,”? that the sale of the articles by which the body and 
soul are nourished, and which they use (respectively), becomes 
barter by means of coin? 


22__22 Such is Taylor’s translation of the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ Qui opera 
sua venalia facit, propriorum venditor nominatur; qui aliena vendit, com- 
mutator.’ The Greek at present is, Tyy piv abroupydy abromwrikhy 
Starpovpérny, THY O& Ta AddOTPLA ~oya peraBaddopéevyny, peraBhyrixyy. 
This Stephens could not understand, nor can I; even if we read, with 
seven MSS., dvarpotpevor in lieu of dcatpovpévny, which Heindorf, whom 
Stalbaum follows as usual, renders, ‘ex partitione orientem,’”’ a mean- 
ing that dvarpeioPar never has nor could have. What Plato really wrote, 
might be elicited perhaps in part from Themistius Orat. xxiii. p. 297: 

23 [ have preserved the Greek words in English letters, because we 
have none answering exactly to the original. Perhaps ca7y\oe is huckster, 
chapman, or retail home tradesman, and éu7zrogoe, trafficker, or whole- 
sale foreign merchant. . ) 
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Thee. How say you this? 
Guest. Of that part, which relates to the soul, we are 
_ perhaps ignorant: but the other we understand. 

Thea. We do. 

Guest. Let. us say then as regards music in general, 
which is constantly purchased at one place, and, carried from 
city to city, is sold at another; and as regards painting, 
wonder-working, and other things pertaining to the soul, 
which are imported and sold, some for the sake of amusement, 
others for graver pursuits, that the person, who imports and 
sells them, would give a handle to be called a merchant no 
‘ less than by the sale of meats and drinks.”4 

[20.] Thee. You speak most true. 

Guest. Will you not, then, call by the same name him who 
goes about from city to city to buy learning for money ? 

Thee. Certainly. 

Guest. But of this soul-trafficking, would not one part be 
most justly called an exhibition; but the other part, although 
no less ridiculous ® than the former,” still as being a selling 
of learning, there is a necessity to call it by a name the brother 
to the act. 

Thee. Certainly. 

Guest. But in this learning-selling, the trade which relates 
to other arts must be called by one name, and that which re- 
lates to virtue by another. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. For as regards the others, the name “art-seller ” 
would be fitting; but as regards this, do you consider what 
name to call it. 

Thee. And what other name, except that sought out 
now for the sophistic race, could one mention without an 
error ? 

Guest. No other. Now then let us collect it together, by 
saying that by a second (search), the sophistic art appeared 
to consist in the acquiring, exchanging, buying, trafficking, 

24__24 The whole of this most corrupt passage is found in the version of 
Ficinus in apparently an abridged and certainly altered form. 

2 Heindorf says that ré yéNotoy agrees with dvoya understood. To 
this Stalbaum objects, and would receive what Heind. rejects yeAotw—lI 
cannot understand either, and still less the common text. 

76 By “the former ’’ Heindorf understands “‘ the name, PuyepmopiKy,”’ 


which he says was ridiculous, as being not a Greek word. 
1 2 
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soul-trafficking respecting discourses, and the selling the 
learning of virtue. 

[21.| Thee. Just so. 

Guest. By a third (search), I think that you will call by no 
other name, than (we have done) just now, the person who, 
being settled in a city, partly buys and partly fabricates 
himself learning respecting these very same subjects, and by 
selling determines for himself to live by such a plan. 

Thee. Why, indeed, should I not? 

Guest. And that part too of the acquiring art, which 
consists in exchanging, purchasing, and selling in both ways, 
either one’s own inventions, or those of others, you will ever 
eall, as you seem, a sophistic kind, whatever may be the 
learning-selling respecting such things.”! 

Thee. Necessarily so. For it is necessary to be the fol- 
lower of reason. 

Guest. Let us still further consider, whether the kind, which 
has been now pursued, is similar to some such thing as this. 

Thee. To what? 

Guest. Of the art of acquiring a certain part consisted in 
contesting. 

Thee. It did. | | 

Guest. It will not then be from the purpose to divide it in- 
to two. 

Thee. Say into what parts? 

Guest. By laying down one part as a contest (of friends), 
and the other as the fight of (foes). 

Thee. It is so. 

[22.] Guest. Of the fighting part then, when a body comes 
in conflict with a body, it is nearly reasonable and becoming 
for persons, laying down”® a name, to pronounce it, as it were, 
violent. 

Thee. It may. 


27 This is the literal translation of the mass of nonsense in the text, which 
Stalbaum vainly endeavours to conceal by a more elegant but less faithful 
version. Ficinus has what is at least intelligible, by omitting the very 
words in which the chief difficulty lies, and by rendering cxawnXuxdy ire 
avroTwArKoy, sive sua inventa sive aliena—vendat,’’ a version which 
Heindorf and Stalbaum have thought proper to adopt rather than confess, 
as they should have done, their inability to understand fairly the passage. 

28 Instead of the circumlocution found in the Greek text, which it is 
not easy to explain grammatically, Ficinus has merely, “‘ Pugna utique 
corporis ad corpus violentia congrue nuncupatur.”’ 
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Guest. But in the case of reasons (coming in conflict) with 
reasons, what else, Theatetus, would any one call it but con- 
tention ? 

Thee. Nothing else. 

Guest. But as to contentions, we must lay down a twofold 
division. . 

Thee. In what way? 

Guest. So far as (contention) takes place through prolix 
arguments against prolix arguments and about things just and 
unjust in a public matter it is judicial. 

Thee. It is. 

Guest. But when it takes place in a private one, and is 
broken to minute parts, by questions to answers,”’ are we ac- 
customed to call it any thing else than contradiction. 

Thee. Nothing else. 

Guest. But of contradiction, that part which respects (pri- 
vate) contracts is made the subject of dispute, aud is carried 
on carelessly and without art, we must place as a separate 
(kind); since reason distinguishes it as being something dif- 
ferent; but it has neither obtained an appellation from any 
-of those of a former period, nor does it deserve to obtain one 
now from us. 

Thee. True, for it is divided into parts extremely small 
and very various. 

[23.] Guest. But that which is according to art, and dis- 
putes about things just and unjust, in the abstract, and uni- 
versally about other matters, we are accustomed to call con- 
tentious. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. But of the contentious, one part destroys wealth, 
and the other makes it. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Let us then endeavour to state by what name it is 
needful to call each of these. 

Thee. It is proper to do so. 

Guest. I think then that the neglect of private affairs, 
which takes place through the delight in the practice of con- 
tention, and through the telling to the majority of listeners 

29 To avoid the torepov wpd7epoy in the words ‘‘ by questions to an- 


swers’’ Ficinus has ‘‘interrogando respondendoque,” which makes at 
least an intelligible sense. 
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what is not heard with pleasure, may be. called, according to 
my notion, something not different from babbling.*° 

Thee. It is indeed called so. 

Guest. But do you now in your turn endeavour to tell the 
contrary name of him, who makes money through private 
quarrels. 

Thee. Would not any one err, in calling him by any other 
name than that of the wonderful sophist, who, after being 
pursued by us, has now come again for the fourth time (in 
our view) ? 

Guest. The sophist then, as it seems, is nothing else but 
that money-making genus, which is a part of the arts of quar- 
relling, contradiction, controversy, (hostile) fighting, (friendly ) 
contest, and acquisition, as our reasoning has pointed out. 

Thee. He is altogether so. 

[24.] Guest. You see, then, it is truly said, that this wild 
beast Js a various animal, and that, according to the pro- 
verb, he is not to be caught with the left hand. 

Thee. It is necessary then (to use) both hands. _ 

Guest. It is necessary; and we must to the utmost of our 
power do something of this kind, by running after its foot- 
marks. But tellme, have we not words relating to household - 
affairs.? 

Thee. Yes, many. But about which of the many are you 
inquiring ? 

Guest. Such as when we say to pass through a cullender, 
to bolt through a bag, to pass through a sieve, [to separate. | 3! 

Thee. How not ? 

Guest. And besides these, we know the words, to card 
(wool), to draw it down, to weave it, and ten thousand others 
of a like kind existing in the arts. Do we not? 

Thee. What being desirous to point out respecting them, 
and to bring forward as a pattern, have you made this inquiry 
in general terms? — 


0 In his translation of this passage Ficinus has introduced the words 
“questiunculas semper aucupatur,”’ of which there is no vestige at pre- 
sent in the Greek text; where to restore the syntax we must read, seo 
6& THY Agéuy TOV ToL odoig—aeovopévov i in lieu of-—-AéEwv rote odnoig 
—daKovopevoy. 

_ § With his usual want of judgment Stalbaum defends é taxpivery, Which 
Heindorf had correctly expelled as an interpretation. For a verb de- 
scriptive of some specific act, not a general one, is required here. 
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Guest. All the names that have been mentioned, are in 2 
certain respect divisive. 

Thee. They are. 

Guest. According to my reasoning then we will think wOHny 
of one name the art, which as regards them is one in them all. 

[25.] Thee. What name calling it ? 

Guest. Discriminative. 

Thee. Be it so. 

Guest. Consider again, whether we are able to perceive 
two kinds of it ? 

Thee. You are imposing, for a person like me, a rapid 
consideration. 

Guest. In the discriminations mentioned above it was our 
business to separate the worse from the better, and the similar 
from the similar. 

Lhee. It appears that it was nearly so said. 

Guest. Of the latter (discrimination) I cannot tell the 
name; but I can of that which leaves the better and rejects 
the worse. 

Thee. Inform me what it is. 

Guest. The whole of this discrimination, as I understand it, 
is called by all men a certain purification. 

Thee. It is so called. 

Guest. Would not then every one see that the purification 
is in kind twofold? 

Thee. Yes, (looking at it) at leisure perhaps; but I do 
. not see it at present. 

[26.] Guest. It is proper then to comprehend in one name 
the many kinds of purifications appertaining to the body. 

Thee. What (are they)? and by what name (do you call 
them) ? 

Guest. Whatever within the bodies of living animals is, 
after being properly separated by the arts of exercise and 
of medicine, purified, and whatever the bath-art supplies, re- 
lating to things outside (the body) very vile to mention, and 
the things relating to inanimate bodies, of which the fuller’s 
art, and the whole art of adorning the body, have the care in 
trifling matters, possess many and seemingly ridiculous names.*” 

32 Such is the literal version of this perplexed passage, where some- 


thing is evidently waniing to complete the sense. Ficinus could, I sus- 
pect, do no more than guess at the meaning of the Greek text, which he 
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Thee. Very wuch so. 

Guest. Entirely so,?3 Theatetus. But the method of rea- 
soning cares not either much or little about the art of wip- 
ing with a sponge or the drinking a medicine, whether the 
one benefits us little and the other much, by a purifica- 
tion. Since for the sake of the mind possessing something 
correctly,?4 (science)®> endeavours to understand what 1s 
allied and what is not allied to all arts, and it honours all 
equally on this account ; and does not consider that some 
things are more ridiculous than others as regards their simili- 
tude; nor has it held that he, who exhibits the hunting art 
in the character of a general, is at all more respectable than 
(he who does so) in that of a louse-catcher, but is for the 
most part more vain.2° [27.] And now, indeed, which was 
what you asked, by what name shall we speak of all the 
powers together which are allotted for the purifying a body 
either animate or inanimate? But it makes no difference 
what name may appear to be more becoming. Let it be only 
separate from the purgations of the soul, and include (in it- 
self) allsuch things as purify any thing else. For (the method 
of reasoning) has just now endeavoured to separate the in- 
tellect from the rest of things, if we understand what it 
means. 


has thus translated :—‘‘ Purgatio animati corporis, intrinsecus operans per 
gymnasticam et medicinam et que extrinsecus balneis, quod dictu vile 
est mundat, item que inanimata corpora fullonum ministerio abstergendo 
colorat, et universa, ornandi corporis curatura, sigillatim varia viliaque 
‘nomina sortiuntur ? 

33 Stephens saw correctly, that after Theztetus had said, “‘ Very much 
so,’ the Guest could not subjoin, “‘ Entirely so.”? And hence he sus- 
pected that something was wanting. Heindorf however, who takes every 
opportunity of finding fault with Stephens, attempts to support the in- 
tegrity of the text by a solitary passage, which he should have seen was 
not in point. 

3¢ J have translated this passage as if the original were, rov erncac@at 
EVEK EV VOUY TL, TAaGWY—nNoOt EvEeKEY VoUY, TacHYv—F or évexey is Never 
found in prose; nor could krjoacGar dispense with its object; while re 
has been lost through 7. © 

35 IT have introduced the noun, which is wanting at present, to agree 
with wetpwyevyn. But the prosopopeeia is rather violent. 

86 Flere is evidently a lacuna. For some reason should be given for an 
assertion that admits of dispute. Respecting the meaning of yavvoc, 1 
have written something on Prom. 979, and I could now add a great deal 
more. The word answers exactly to Shakspeare’s “‘ A thing of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.”’ 
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Thee. But I do understand, and I grant that there are two 
species of purification; one species respecting the soul, and 
separate from that respecting the body. 

Guest. (You speak) in the most beautiful manner. Listen 
then to me in what follows, and endeavour to give a two-fold 
division to what has been said. 

Thee. Wherever you may lead, I will endeavour to make 
a division with you. 

Guest. We say, then, that dopey in the soul is some- 
thing different from virtue. 

28. | Thee. How not? 

Guest. And that to leave the one, and to cast out as far as 

may be the bad, was a purification. 

Thee. It was so. 

Guest. Of the soul then, as far as we can discover a taking 
away of depravity, we shall, in calling it a purification, speak 
harmoniously. 

Thee. Yes, very much so. 

Guest. As regards the soul, then, we must speak of two 
kinds of depravity. 

Thee. What are they? 

Guest. The one is like a disease in the body, but the other 
is like an inherent baseness. 

Thee. 1 do not understand. 

Guest. Perhaps you have not thought that disease is the 
same with sedition. 

Thee. Nor, again, have I what I ought to answer to this. 

Guest. Whether do you think sedition is any thing else 
than the difference from a natural alliance through a certain 
corruption. 

Thee. It is nothing.else. 

Guest. And is baseness any thing else than that kind of 
dissonance which exists®? every where disagreeable ? 

Thee. It is nothing else. 

[29.| Guest. What then, have we not perceived in the 
soul of those who conduct themselves ill, opinions at variance 


37 Heindorf adopted correctly Schleiermacher’s évdéy for éy dy, which is 
however defended by Creuzer on Plotinus, Ilepi KaddXove, p. 174, while 
Stalbaum reads ov, with four MSS. and Galen de Dogm. Hippocrat. et 
Platon. T. v. p. 288, ed. Bas. 
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with desires, anger with pleasures, reason with pain, and all 
these with each other? 

Thee. And very much so. 

Guest. And yet all (these) are necessarily allied to each 
other. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. In calling then depravity a sedition and disease of 
the soul, we shall speak correctly. | 

Thee. Most correctly. 

Guest. But when such things as participate of motion, and 
propose to themselves a certain end, are, in attempting to 
reach it, carried according to each impulse beside it, and miss 
it, shall we say that they are affected thus through a con- 
gruity towards each other, or, on the contrary, through an 
incongruity ? | 

Thee. It is evident through an incongruity. 

Guest. But we know that every soul is involuntarily 
ignorant of any thing. 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. But ignorance is nothing else than a delirium of the 
soul, which, while it is impelled to truth, is carried away 
from a (correct) perception.®® 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. We must consider, therefore, a soul without intelli- 
gence as base and incongruous. | 

Thee. So it appears. 

[30.] Guest. It seems then there are these two kinds of 
evil in the soul ; one, which is called by the multitude de- 
pravity, and is most evidently its disease— 

Thee. It is. 

Guest. But the other (the multitude) call ignorance ; but they 
are unwilling to confess that it alone®? is a vice in the soul. 

Thee. It must be readily granted, what, when you just 
now spoke of it, I doubted, that there are two kinds of vice in 


38 To obtain this sense, and to preserve the syntax, we must read 
wapapopov 0 ix Evvécewe, in lieu of tapaddpov Zuvécewe. 

89 I cannot understand the words avré—povoy, which Ficinus has 
omitted. Stalbaum renders pévoyv “ eximie,’’ and refers to his note on 
Sympos. p. 215, C. and p. 222, A. But adri—povoy, never does and 
never could mean any thing else but “‘itself—alone.”’ 
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the soul; and that we ought to consider cowardice, intem- 
perance, injustice, all taken together as a disease in us; but 
we must lay down the accident of ignorance great and of 
various kinds as a baseness. 

Guest. In the body then are there not two arts relating to 
these two accidents ? 

Thee. What are they? 

Guest. Relating to baseness, the gymnastic; but to disease, 
the medical. 

Thee. They seem so. 

Guest. As regards insolence, injustice, and cowardice, is 
not the chastising [ justice |4° naturally the most fitting of all 
arts ? 

Thee. It is likely, as I may say,*! according to human 
Opinion. | 

Guest. But can any one say that there is a more proper 
(remedy) for all ignorance than the teaching art. 

Thee. There is none. 

[31.] Guest. Come then, must we say there is only one 
kind of the teaching art, or more? But take notice, that there 
are two greatest kinds of it. 

Thee. I do take notice. 

Guest. And it appears to me that we shall very quickly 
discover this. 

Thee. In what way? 

Guest. By perceiving whether ignorance has a division in 
the middle of it. For being twofold, it is evident that it 

4° The word dicn, as remarked by Stalbaum, is evidently an interpret- 
ation of 47 koXaorixy, which agrees with réyyvy understood. 

41 Stalbaum says that we eimwety is added to give an excuse for the 
modest assent in the words, rd yoty eixdc. But an excuse is required, 
not for a modest expression, but an hyperbolical one, as I have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 217. From whence it will be seen that we etzeiv 
must follow either £dp7acay in. the next question of the Guest, or 
ovdgpiay in the next reply of Theetetus. 

#2 This word Taylor introduced from the version of Ficinus—“ quid 
aliud preter doctrinam remedium invenitur,’’ which leads to G\Any ru’ 
} OwWackarucny 006rEp0r Ebpot TLC iapia av; : 

43 There is evidently some error here. For after the Guest had ask- 
ed whether there were one or more kinds of the teaching art, he could 
not immediately bid Theetetus to consider that there are two greatest 
kinds of it. Plato probably wrote, doa ty pévoy yévoc garéoy sivae 
H, € wAgiw, Ovo ye—‘‘ Must we say there is only one kind, or, if more, 
that there are at least two kinds.” 
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compels the teaching art to have two parts, one for each one 
of its own. | 

Thee. What then? Has the thing sought become visible ? 

Guest. I seem to see set apart a great and difficult kind of 
ignorance, which outweighs all its other parts. 

Thee. Of what kind is it? 

Guest. When he, who does not know a thing, thinks he 
knows it; through which it nearly happens that all those 
things, in which we are deceived by the imagination, take their 
rise in the case of all persons. 

Thee. True. | 

Guest. And I think that to this (division) of ignorance alone 
the name of non-erudition should be given. 

Lhee. Entirely so. 

[32.| Guest. By what name then is to be mentioned that part 
of the teaching art which frees (a person) from this (ignorance) ? 

Thee. 1 think, Guest, that the other part is called handi- 
craft teaching, but that this is called here through us dis- 
cipline.“* 

Guest. It is so called, Theztetus, by nearly all the Greeks. 
But this also must be considered by us, whether the whole of 
this is indivisible, or possesses a certain division worthy a 
name. 

Thee. It is requisite to consider this. 

Guest. It appears then to me, that this may in some way 
be still further divided. 

Thee. In what? 

Guest. Of the teaching art relating to discourses, one way 
appears to be more rough, but another part of it more smooth. 

Thee. Of what kind shall we call each of these ? 

Guest. One, the old-fashioned, paternal, which persons for- 
merly adopted, especially towards their children, and many use 
even now, when children do wrong, partly by severely re- 


44 Th this passage, easy as it seems to be, there are some difficulties 
which none of the editors have noticed. In the first place, the words 
“through us” are perfectly unintelligible, and are properly omitted by 
Ficinus; although less dependence is to be placed on his testimony than 
it would otherwise deserve, as he omits “‘here”’ likewise. Secondly, as 
the didaccadia is called Onprovpyucy, so ought the waideia to have its 
distinguishing epithet; and lastly, to preserve the climax in “here”— 
and, afterwards, ‘‘ nearly all the Greeks’’—the name of a place should be 
given or alluded to. 
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reproving, and partly by mildly admonishing them. Now the 
whole of this one may call most correctly admonition. 

Thee. It is so. 

[33.| Guest. But the other“®—since some seem, after 
giving themselves to reflection, to hold that all ignorance is 
involuntary, and that no one, who thinks himself wise, is will- 
ing to learn those things in which he considers himself 
skilled, and that the admonitory kind of instruction, even 
with great labour, effects but little. 

Thee. And they think right. 

Guest. They therefore direct their course to an outlet for 
their opinion by another mode. 

Thee. By what mode? 

Guest. They inquire into those matters, about which a man 
thinks he says something to the purpose, when he is saying 
nothing. ‘They then easily examine the opinions of persons 
as if they were in error, and bringing them together by a 
reasoning process to the same point, they place them by the 
side of each other; and by so placing, they show that the 
opinions are at one and the same time contrary to themselves, 
about the same things, with reference to the same circum- 
stances, and according to the same premises. And they see- 
ing are indignant with themselves, and become milder towards 
others; and in this way are liberated from strong and harsh 
opinions ; a liberation of all others the most pleasant to hear, 
and the most firm to the party suffering. [384.] For they, 
my dear boy, who purify these, think as physicians do with 
respect to the body—that the body cannot enjoy food, which is 
brought to it, until some one casts out the impediments in it ; 
and in like manner the others think that the soul can derive 
no advantage from the learning brought to it, until some one, 
by confuting, places the party confuted in a state of shame, 
and by taking away the opinions, which are the impediments 
to learning, exhibits him purified, and thinking that he knows 
those things alone which he does know, and nothing more. 

Thee. This is the best and the most temperate of habits. 

Guest. For all these reasons then, Theztetus, we must say, 
that confutation is the greatest and chiefest of purifications ; 

45 After “the other,’’ there is an interruption in the definition. 


46 After “ seeing,” the editors understand “ this,’’ answering to “ hoc” 
in Ficinus, 
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and we must think that he who is not confuted, even though 
he should be the great king himself, would be unpurified to 
the greatest degree, and become uninstructed and ugly with 
respect to those things, in which it is fit that he should be 
most pure and beautiful, who is to be in ‘reality happy. 

[35.] Thee. Entirely sO. 

’ Guest. But whom shall we say employ this art? For I 
fear to say the sophists. 

Thee. Why so? 

Guest. Lest we should place on them a greater honour than 
is fitting. 

Thee. But yet what has been just now said appears to be 
suited to some such character. 

Guest. So does a wolf (resemble) a dog, a most savage 
animal one the most mild. But he who wishes to be most of 
all free from stumbling, ought to keep ever a guard on simili- 
tudes; for it is a most slippery race. Let them however stand, 
for I think there will not be a dispute about trifling defini- 
tions, at a time when persons are watching them sufficiently. 

Lhee. It is not likely at least. 

Guest. Let then there be of the separating art one portion, 
the purifying; of the purifying, let the part relating to the 
soul be divided off; and of this let (a part) be the teaching 
art; and of the teaching art, let instruction (be a part); and 
of instruction, let that confutation, which takes place respect- 
ing a vain opinion of wisdom, be called, through the reason 
now exhibited, nothing else than the sophistic art of a noble 
race. 

[36.] Thee. Let it be so called. But in consequence of so 
many things having just now presented themselves, I am 
doubtful what, as speaking the truth and urging it strenu- 
ously, I ought to say the sophist really is. 

Guest. You are very properly in doubt. And indeed one 
ought to think, that even a sophist himself will now very 
much doubt by what means he shall slip through the argu- 
ment. For the proverb rightly says, It is not easy to avoid 
all (traps). Now therefore let us attack him with all our 
might. 

Thee. You speak well. 

Guest. But, in the first place, let us ao and as it were 
take breath ; and while stopping let us reason among ourselves. 
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Come then, in how many forms has the sophist appeared? For 
T think, he was found at first a hunter for wages of the youth- 
ful and rich. 

Thee. He was. 

Guest. Secondly, a certain trafficker in the learning of the 
soul. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Thirdly, did he not appear as a chapman in the 
very same articles? 

Thee. He did. And fourthly, he was the seller of his own 
inventions. 

Guest. You have properly reminded me of this; and of 
the fifth (form) I will endeavour to remind you. For he was 
a combatant in the contests of words, having been (so) defined 
from the art of contention.*” 

| 37.| Lhee. He was so. 

Guest. The sixth form is indeed ambiguous; but neverthe- 
less we laid it down and conceded to him,* that a sophist is 
a purifier, as regards the soul, of such opinions as are an im- 
pediment to learning. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Do you then perceive, that, when any one seems 
to know many things, and is called by the name of one art, 
this it is not a healthful seeming; but that he, who is 
thus affected with respect to any art, evidently cannot see 
that part of it to which all this learning tends? and hence 
he* calls the person possessing them by many names, instead 
of one. | 

Thee. This almost appears to be very natural. 


47 In the Greek words, roy éptoricny rexyny adwptopéevoc, Heindorf 
not only gives to the perf. pass. an active syntax, but takes it in a middle . 
sense, by rendering d@wpiopévog “ sibi seorsim assumpsit.”” So too does 
Stalbaum. But neither of them have been able to produce a single 
passage in support of their views. I have followed Taylor, conceiving 
cara to be understood. Ficinus has most loosely, “ artificiosus nimium 
litigator.”’ 

- 8 So Stalbaum translates adr cvyywonoayrec. But avrw has no 
meaning here. Ficinus has ‘“‘ in preesentia,’’ which leads to réwe, a purely 
Attic word for ‘* previously,”’ as shown by Suidas. 

49 Fischer says, the nominative to rpocayopsver is 6 mdoywv. But 
it is not the person who is so circumstanced that gives the name, but 
something else. There is an error here, which it would not be difficult, 
perhaps, to correct. 
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Guest. Let us not then suffer the same®? thing in this 
search through indolence ; but let us in the first place take up 
again one of the things stated of the sophist; for one of them 
appeared to me especially to indicate him. 

Thee. Which of them ? 

Guest. We said that he was in a certain respect a contra- 
dictor. 

Thee. We did. 

Guest. And does he not also become a teacher of this to 
others? 

Thee. How not? 

[38.] Gwest. Let us then consider about what such per- 
sons say they make contradictions. And let our consideration 
be from the beginning in this way. With respect to divine 
things, which are non-apparent to the many, do sophists make 
them able to do this, (viz. to contradict) ? 

Thee. This is indeed asserted of them. 

Guest. But with respect to the apparent things of earth 
and heaven, and what pertains to these ? 

Thee. Why not? 

Guest. In private meetings at least, when any thing is 
asserted of generation and existence in general, we are con- 
scious that the sophists are powerful in contradicting, and that 
they make others as powerful as themselves. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But with respect to laws, and all political matters, 
do they not also promise to make men contentious in these ? 

Thee. Not one, as I may say, would discourse with them 
‘unless they promised this. 

Guest. But writings relating to all the arts, and to each art 
singly, are made public and deposited by him, who wishes to 
learn what he ought to say against each handicraftsman. 

Thee. You appear to me to speak of the writings of Pro- 
tagoras about wrestling and the other arts. 

Guest. And to the writings of many others, O blessed man. 
But does not the art of contradicting seem to be a power 
sufficient for controversy about all things, (to speak) sum- 
marily ? 

Thee. It appears that scarcely not a thing would be wanting. 


50 Instead of ye aird, Ficinus found in his MS. ye radro, as is evident 
from his Teron ** Ne—nobis idem—contingat.”’ 
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[39.] Guest. But by the gods, O boy, do you think this is 
possible? For perhaps you young men see more acutely, 
but we more dully, this thing. 

Thee. What thing? and at what are you particularly 
talking? For I do ‘not understand at all the present ques- 
tion. 

Guest. (Consider, ) if it be possible for any one man to know 
all things. 

Thee. If it were possible our race, O guest, would indeed 
be blessed. 

Guest. How then can any one without knowledge hia 
self be able to urge any ee sound against him who pos- 
sesses knowledge ? 

Thee. Not at all. 

Guest. What then would be the wonder in the sophistic 
power? 

Thee. About what? 

Guest. The manner by which sophists are able to get up 
an opinion amongst the young, that they are the wisest 
of all men in all things. Jor it is evident that, if they nei- 
ther contradicted rightly, nor appeared to the young to do so, 
and, when appearing to do so, unless they seemed to be more 
wise through their contentions, no one would, as far as your 
business is concerned, even at leisure,°! give them money, 
or be willing to become their scholar. 

Thee. Not even at leisure indeed. 

Guest. But now persons are willing. 

Lhee. And very much so. 

Guest. For the sophists appear I think to have a knowledge 
themselves of that against which they speak. 

Thee. How should they not? 

Guest. But do they act so in all things? Say we it? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. They appear, then, to their disciples to be wise in 
all things. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. But not being so in reality; for this appeared to be 
impossible. 

Thee. For how is it not impossible ? 

51 Qn the use of the word oyodg see the commentators on Soph 
id. T. 434. 

VOL. Ill. . K 
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Guest. The sophist, then, has been shown to us to possess 
a certain kind of a. reputation for knowledge about all things, 
but not according to the truth. 

Thee. Entirely so. And what has been now said respect- 
ing sophists seems very nearly to be most rightly said. 

[ 40. ] Guest. Let us therefore take a clearer pattern re- 
specting them. 

Thee. What is that? 

Guest. This. But endeavour to answer by giving your 
mind very closely to what I am saying. 

Thee. Of what kind is the pattern ? 

Guest. As if any one should say, that he knows not (the 
art of) asserting and contradicting, but of making and causing 
all things by one art. 

Thee. How said you all? 

Guest. Of the commencement of the discourse you are 
straightway ignorant; for, as it seems, you do not understand 
the “all.” 

Thee. I do not. 

Guest. I say then that you and I are in the number of all 
things, and besides us, there are other animals and trees. 

Thee. How say you? 

Guest. If any one should assert that he would make you and 
me, and all the rest of productions— 

Thee. Of what making do you speak? For you are not. 
speaking of a husbandman; because you mentioned him as a 
maker of animals. 

Guest. I say, moreover, that he is the maker of the sea, the 
earth, the heavens, the sods, and all other things ; and rapidly 
making each of these, he sells them for a small sum. 

Thee. You are speaking in jest. 

Guest. What! must we not consider that as a jest, when a 
man asserts that he knows all things, and can teach another 
all things, for a small sum of money, and in a short time ? 

Thee. Entirely so. 

[41.] Guest. But have you any kind of jesting more arti- 
ficial or agreeable than the imitative ? 

Thee. I have not. For you have mentioned a very large 
kind, and comprehended all things in one, and that one nearly 
the most varied. 

Guest. Do we not then know that he who undertakes to 
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be able to make all things by one art, will, by fabricating 
imitations and homonyms®? of things, through the art of 
painting, be able, by showing the pictures at a distance, to 
lie concealed from the stupid amongst young men (and) boys, 
as being a person most competent to do whatever he pleased ? 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. °® But as to discourses, do we not expect that there 
is such another art? or is it not possible to bewitch the young 
men, and those still standing far off from the truth of things, 
through words (spoken) in their ears, and by showing them 
images, as they are called, of every thing, so as to cause them 
to be said to seem true, and for the speaker to be the wisest 
of all men in all things ?53 

[42.] Zhee. Why should there not be another such art ? 

Guest. Is it not then necessary, Theztetus, that the ma- 
jority of those, who were then hearing, should, after a suf- 
ficient time has passed and they have themselves arrived at 
manhood, come near to things as they are, and be compelled 
through accidental circumstances to handle realities clearly, 
and to change their former opinions, so that things (once) 
great appear small, those (once) difficult, easy, and all the 
mere appearances produced by discourses, are entirely over- 
thrown through works which occur in practice ? 

Thee. It appears so to me, as far as my age is capable of 
judging; for I think that I too am one of those who are far 
distant (from the truth). 

Guest. All we then, who are present, will endeavour, and 
let us now endeavour, free from all accidental circumstances, 

52 What can be the meaning of éuovupa, I confess my inability to ex- 
plain. Ficinus has “ picturam fingentem equivoca simulacra,” which 
is equally unintelligible. The commentators, according to custom, are 
silent. Perhaps Plato wrote, what the train of thought evidently re- 
quires, dwowpara, “ likenesses.” 

5353 In the place of this mass of nonsense, it will be sufficient to 
give the English reader a translation of what it were easy to show Plato 
did actually write: ‘But as regards discourses, may we not expect 
that there is such another art, by which it is possible for a person to lie 
concealed from simpletons and those standing still further off from the 
truth of things, and to bewitch them by words (spoken) in their ears, 
while he is showing the images of things, so as to cause what is spoken 
to seem to be true, and the speaker on all subjects to be talked of as the 
wisest of all men upon all points ?”’ 

_ Here is evidently some error, which it would require no great talent 


to correct. 
K 2 
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to bring you as near as possible (to the truth). With respect 
to a sophist then tell me this. Is it clear, that he is one of 
enchanters, as being an imitator of things? or do we yet 
doubt, whether in the matters, respecting which he appears able 
to contradict, he possesses in reality the requisite science ? 

Thee. But how, Guest, can we (doubt of this)? For 
it is nearly evident from what has been said, that he is one 
of those who take a part in jesting. 

Guest. We must put him down then as some enchanter 
and mimic. 

[43.] Thee. How must we not so put him? 

Guest. .Come then, it is now our business not to let go the 
wild beast, for we have now nearly enclosed the sophist in a cast- 
ing net, one of the instruments used in discourses about things 
of this kind,® so that he cannot any longer escape from this. 

Thee. From what? 

Guest. That he is one of the wonder-workers. 

Thee. This also is my opinion respecting him. 

Guest. It is decreed then, that we divide as quickly as pos- 
sible the image-producing art, and, going down against it, 
seize upon the sophist, should he forthwith®® wait for us, ac- 
cording to the royal mandate, and, delivering him up, exhibit 
our prey to him (the king). But if he creeps into the parts 
of the imitative art, we are to follow him, always dividing 
the part which receives him, until he is caught. For neither 
will he, nor any other genus, ever boast to escape the method 
of those, who are able to follow thus the points singly and 
universally. 

Thee. You speak well. And in this manner, therefore, 
we must act. 


*° All the edd. have, éy’ dugiSrAnorpuc@ tive réy év rotc Adyotc Tepi 
Ta Totavra opyavwy, which is evidently an explanation of a lost tech- 
nical word, Ficinus translates, ‘‘ veluti funda quadam irretitum, ratioci- 
nando comprehendimus,” as if he had found in his MS., dorep opevddrvy, 
év Toic Adyotc. But no person could be said to enclose an animal with 
a sling. Plato wrote, I suspect, wepteckngaper vedéidy. For such was 
the name of a kind of net, as we learn from Aristoph. ’Opv. 194, Md yijy, 
pa wayidac, pa vedédac, pa Oixrua. 

56 This “‘ forthwith’? has no meaning here. In lieu of ev@de, Plato 
evidently wrote ota -Owe, similar to 07jpa a little above. The @We, says 
Hesychius, was a hybrid animal, the produce of a wolf and hyena. The 
word has been corrupted elsewhere, as I have shown on Euripid. Tro. 
602, and Soph. Phil. 760, and I could now add many more passages. 
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[44.] Gwest. According to the preceding method of divi- 
sion, I now seem to see two kinds of the imitative art; but 
in which of these happens to be the idea of which we are in 
search, I do not now seem to be able to perceive. 

Thee. But first tell me, and divide the two kinds of which 
you are speaking. 

Guest. I see that one is the assimilative art. And this 
especially takes place, when any one according to the propor- 
tions of the original, in length, breadth, and depth, and more- 
over by adding fitting colours, works out the production of an 
imitation. 

Thee. What then, do not all imitators endeavour to do this ? 

Guest. Not such as mould or paint any great work. For, 
if they would give the true proportion of beautiful things, you 
know that the upper parts would appear smaller than is fit- 
ting, and the lower parts larger, through the former being 
seen by us at a distance, and the latter close at hand. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

[45.] Guest. Do not then the artists, bidding farewell to 
truth, now work out not real proportions, but such as will 
seem to be beautiful in their representations ? 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Is it not then just, as being at least probable,’ to call 
one an image? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And we must call the part of the imitative art, sub- 
sequent to this, as we said above, assimilative. 

Thee. We must so call it. 

Guest. But what shall we call that, which appears indeed 
similar to the beautiful, 8 through the view taken from a fa- 
vourable point,®® but which, (when seen by him**) who has 
the power to look on such things sufficiently, is not like that 
to which it professes to be like? Must we not (call it) an 
appearance, since it appears to be, but is not like? 


57 I confess I do not understand the words eixde ye dv. 

58_58 These words were omitted by Taylor, because he did not know what 
to make of the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ ex eo quod haud pulchrum respiciat,”’ 
who found in his MS. the od« before éx kaAov, which three MSS. omit, 
as Schleiermacher conjectured. 

59 The words within the lunes were properly added by Taylor to com- 
plete the sense. 

6 This “ sufficiently ’’ is scarcely intelligible. 
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Thee. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Is not this part to be found abundantly in painting, 
and in the whole of the imitative art? 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. But may we not most correctly call that art, which 
produces an appearance, but not an image, phantastic ? 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. Now I have already said that these were the two 
kinds of the image-producing art, the assimilative and phan- 
tastic. . 

Thee. Correctly so. 

[46.] Guest. But that of which I doubted then, viz. in which 
of these kinds we must put the sophist, Iam not at all able even 
now to see clearly. For the man is truly wonderful; and it is 
extremely difficult to get a view of him; since even now, very 
well and cleverly, he has fled into a species, where it is hard 
to track him out. 

Thee. So it seems. 

Guest. Do you then assent to this through understanding 
it? or has a certain rush of reasoning carried you away to 
giving a rapid assent according to custom ?°! 

Thee. How and for what do you say this? 

Guest. We are, O blessed man, truly engaged in a specula- 
tion thoroughly difficult. For that this thing should appear 
both to seem to be, and yet not be; and that a man should 
assert certain things, and yet not true,—all these things (were) 
always full of difficulty formerly, and are now. For he, who 
thus © speaks, must either say or think that false things truly 
exist; and thus speaking, Theetetus, it is extremely difficult 
for him not to be hampered by a self-contradiction. 

[47.] Thee. Why so? 

Guest. (Because) such a mode of speaking dares to suggest 
that a nonentity exists; for otherwise there would not bea 
falsehood, which exists. And the great Parmenides, O boy, 
while we were yet boys, did from the first to the last testify 
to this. or, both in prose and verse, he on every occasion 

61 But so far was Theetetus from being accustomed to give a rapid 
assent, that he previously complained of the Stranger being too fast for a 
man so slow. Hence we must insert od between Adyou and ovvebrc- 

évVvoV. 
res Had Heindorf seen Taylor’s translation, he would perhaps have sug- 
gested otrwe, and have thus obviated all the difficulty now found in dzwe. 
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thus speaks, “ You must not (think),” says he, “non-entities 
exist; but keep thy thoughts when searching from this road.” 
This then is both testified by him, and this discourse will the 
most of all point it out, if examined with moderation. Let 
us then, if it makes no difference to you, consider this in the 
first place. 

Thee. Put my business where you like. But in what 
way the discourse will best proceed, do you consider yourself, 
and lead me along in that path. 

Guest. It will be proper so to do. Tell me, then. Dare 
we pronounce that which in no respect is? 

Thee. How not? 

[48.] Guest. If then, not for the sake of contention nor of 
jesting, but in seriousness, it were necessary for any of the 
hearers to join with us in considering and stating to what 
point one ought to carry the word “non-entity,” for what thing 
and of what kind do we think he would be able® to use it 
himself, and to show (its use) to a person inquiring ? 

Thee. You ask a difficult question, and to a person like my- 
self utterly insurmountable. 

Guest. This however is evident, that to any one of entities 
the expression of non-entity cannot be referred. 

Thee. For how could it ? 

Guest. Since then it cannot be referred to an entity, one 
cannot rightly refer it to any thing. . 

Thee. How could he? 

Guest. And this too is evident to us, that we pronounce on 
each occasion this word “something” respecting an entity. 
For it is impossible to pronounce it alone, as if it were naked 
and placed in a desert from all entities. 

Thee. It is impossible. 

Guest. Thus considering, do you then agree with me, that 
he who pronounces the word “something,” must necessarily 
mean some one thing ? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. For you will say, that the word “something” is a 
sign of one thing, and that “somethings” is a sign of many 
things. 


& Stalbaum omits Zyeew and admits 7: with MSS. which he considers 
the best; but which here and elsewhere frequently offer the worst 
readings. 
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Thee. How not? 

Guest. But it is most necessary, as it appears, that he who 
speaks of that, which is not something, must speak entirely of 
nothing. 

Thee. This is most necessary. 

Guest. Is not then this to be granted, that such a person 
speaks indeed, but speaks of nothing? But neither must we 
say that he speaks, who endeavours to enunciate non-entity ?% 

Thee. The discourse would have then an end of doubt. 

[49.] Guest. Do not as yet speak any big word. For, O 
blessed man, the greatest and first of doubts still remain as re- 
gards these things: for it happens to be about the very com- 
mencement of it (the discourse). 

Thee. How say you? Speak, and do not hesitate. 

Guest. To that, which is, something else may be added of 
things that are. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. But to that, which is not, shall we say that something 
can be added of things that are? 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Now we place number universally among things 
that are. | 

Thee. If indeed any thing else is to be placed as a thing 
that is. 

Guest. Let us then not attempt to attribute “the many,” 
nor “the one,” to a non-entity. 

Thee. We cannot it seems® with propriety attempt it, as 
reason says. 

Guest. How then can any one enunciate by the mouth, or 
comprehend at all by intellect, non-entities, or a non-entity, 
apart from number ? 

Thee. Tell me why not. 

Guest. When we speak of non-entities, do we not endeavour 
to add “the many” of number? 


6 IT confess my inability to see what the speaker is aiming at. Ficinus 
too seems to have been equally in the dark. For he thus renders the whole 
passage: ‘‘ Ho. Neque id concedendum hominem talem dicere quidem 
aliquid, sed non unum quid, id est nihil dicere. The. Atqui neque loqui 
dicendus est ille, qui conatur non-ens proferre. Unde sermo extremum 
dubitationis haberet.”’ . 

6 The words we gouey are correctly omitted by Ficinus. They are 
evidently superfluous on account of we gyowy Oo Adyog. 
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Thea. How not? 

Guest. And (when we speak of) a non-entity, (do we) not 
(endeavour to adjoin) “the one” (of number) ? 

Thee. Yes, most clearly. 

Guest. And yet we say, that it is neither just nor right to 
endeavour to add an entity to a non-entity. | 

Thee. You speak most truly. 

Guest. You perceive then, that it is not possible correctly to 
enunciate, or speak of, or think of, a non-entity itself by itself ; 
but that it is incomprehensible, unspeakable, unpronounceable, 
and irrational ? 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Did I, then, just now speak falsely, when I said, that 
I would tell of the greatest doubt respecting it ? 

Thee. What then, can we mention any (doubt) greater than 
this ? 

Guest. Do you not see, O wonderful youth, from what has 
been said, that non-entity leads him, who confutes it, into such 
a perplexity, that in the very attempt to confute it, he is com- 
pelled to contradict himself? 

Thee. How say you? Speak yet clearer. 

Guest. For me there is no occasion to consider any thing 
clearer. For, when I laid down the proposition, that non-en- 
tity ought to participate neither of “the one,” nor of “the many,” 
both a little before and now, I said “the one” abstractedly. 
For I was speaking of a non-entity; you perceived this ? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And again, a little before, I said that a non-entity was 
unspeakable, ineffable, and irrational. Do you follow me? 

Thee. I do follow in a certain way. 

Guest. When, therefore, I endeavoured to fit entity (to non- 
entity), did I not say what is contrary to former (assertions) ? 

Thee. You appear so. . 

Guest. What then, did I not, when attributing this to it, 
speak to it ® as to one thing ? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And yet, while calling it irrational, ineffable, and 
unspeakable, did I not make the assertion as pertaining to 
one thing ? 

6§ So Stalbaum from many MSS., which I cannot understand. Heindorf 
would read ox we Ey dy, in lieu of we Ev. 
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Thee. How not? 

Guest. For we say, that if any one correctly speaks of non- 
entity, he ought to define it neither as one, nor many, nor 
give it any appellation whatever; for it would be called al- 
ready one thing, according to this appellation.®” 

[51.] Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. What then will some one say of me? For, both for- 
merly and now, he will find me overthrown respecting the 
proof of a non-entity. So that, as I have already said, let us 
not think, in my speaking at least, of logical precision respect- 
ing a non-entity. But come, let us now consider this affair 
in your speaking. 

Thee. How say you? 

Guest. Come, endeavour in a becoming and noble manner, 
as being a young man, and exerting yourself with all your 
might, pronounce something about non-entity, conformable to 
right reason, without adding to it either existence, or the one 
or the many of number. 

Thee. The readiness of my attempt would be vastly absurd, 
were I, after seeing you suffer thus, to make it. 

Guest. But, if it seems good, let us dismiss both you 
and myself with a farewell; and until we meet with some one 
who is able to do this, let us say that the sophist has, with a 
knavery greater than all, let himself down into a place from 
which there is no outlet. 

[52.| Thee. So indeed it appears. 

Guest. If then we should say that he possessed a certain fan- 
cy-effecting art, he would, from his use of words, easily lay hold 
of us, and turn the discourse to the very contrary point. For 
when we call him a maker of images, he will immediately ask 
us, What do we assert an image to be universally. It is meet 
then, Theetetus, to consider what answer to this question 
should one give to the young man. 

Thee. It is evident that we shall say that things seen in 
water and mirrors are images, and moreover such things as are 
painted and fashioned and the rest of other things of this kind. 

Guest. It is evident, Theztetus, that you have never seen 
a sophist. : 

Thee. Why so? 


&* This is the translation of Stalbaum’s text after a correction by Hein- 
dorf. I cannot understand it. 
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Guest. He will appear to you to wink, or to have no eyes 
at all. | | 

Thea. How so? 

Guest. When you give him this answer,® should you speak 
of any thing (seen) in mirrors or mouldings, he will laugh at 
your reasons ; when you speak to him as being able to see, 
he will pretend that he knows nothing of mirrors, or water, 
or of sight at all, but will ask you of that, which depends on 
reason alone. 

Thee. What is that ? 

Guest. That, which in all those things you have mentioned, 
you, speaking of as many, think fit to call by one name, pro- 
nouncing the word image as being in them all one thing. Speak 
then and defend yourself, and yield nothing to the man. 

[53.] Thee. What then, O guest, can we say an image is, 
except that it is made to resemble the truth, being another 
thing the counterpart ? 

Guest. Do you say that such other thing is truly so, or to 
what do you apply the expression, such other ? 

Thee. Jt is by no means truly a such other, but only 
seems to be. 

Guest. Do you then call a truth a real entity ? 

Thee. I do. 

Guest. But is not that, which is not true, contrary to truth ? 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. © You say then that the seeming is not an entity, if 
you assert that it is not a truth. It is however an entity. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest, Do you not say then truly ? 

Lhee. Certainly not, except a likeness in reality. 


68 Taylor, translating, as usual, from the Latin instead of the Greek, 
left out the words, “‘When you give him this answer,’ omitted by 
Ficinus; nor did even Heindorf perceive that they ought to commence 
the preceding speech of the Guest; and though he was offended at the 
double protasis, he did not see that Plato wrote “Oray piy iy karorrpotg | 

“Oray & we BérovTi— 

6969 T cannot understand either this text, given by Stalbaum, or the 
corrections proposed by Schleiermacher and Heindorf. Ficinus has, 
‘Ho, Si ergo id, quod simile vocas, verum esse negas, ens quoque 
existere negas; est tamen. The. Quo pacto? Ho. Esse quidem, sed 
vere esse non fateris? The. Certe non verum ens, sed imaginem veram. 
Ho. Ergo non vere et ens id, quod vere esse imaginem dicimus; et non 
vere ens est vere.” 
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Guest. That then which is not really a non-entity, is really 
that which we call a likeness. 

Thee. It nearly appears that non-entity is entwined by a 
certain connexion of this kind with entity; and it is very 
Strange. 

Guest. How is it possible it should not be strange? You 
now therefore perceive that through this alternation, the 
many-headed sophist compels us unwillingly to confess that 
non-entity does somehow exist. 

Thee. I see it, and very much so. 

[54.] Guest. How, then, shall we define his art, and yet 
be able to be consistent with ourselves ? 

Thee. Why do you speak thus, and of what are you afraid ?. 

- Guest. When we say that he is a deceiver about an appear- 
ance, and that his is a certain deceptive art, whether shall we 
say that our soul then has a false opinion, through his art ? 
or what shall we say ? 

Thee. This very thing. For what else can we say? 

Guest. But will false opinion be fancying one: contrary 
to those that are ? 

Thee. Contrary. 

Guest. You say then that false opinion fancies things that 
are not. 

Thee. It does so of necessity. 

Guest. Whether does it fancy that non-entities do not exist, 
or that non-entities do exist in a certain way ? 

Thee. If any one is ever deceived even a little, he must 
(fancy) that non-entities do exist in a certain way. 

Guest. And will not entities entirely be likewise fancied 
not to exist at all? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And this too falsely ? 

Thee. Yes, this too. | 

Guest. And false reasoning will, I think, be deemed, in the 
same way, to assert that entities do not exist, and non-entities 
do exist. 

[55]. Thee. For how can it otherwise become such (viz. 
false) ? 

7 Ficinus has, ‘Si quis unquam quoquomodo opinando mentitur, 


necesse est ut, que non sunt, esse quodammodo judicet ”’—as if he had 
found in his MS. O&t Sof alav instead of dei ye. 
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Guest. Nearly not at all. But the sophist will not say 
so. Or what device is there for any one of a sound mind to 
concede; when “the things that have been granted before 
these7 have been admitted to be unspeakable, ineffable, 
irrational, and incomprehensible? Do we understand what 
(the sophist) says, Theatetus ? 

Thee. How is it possible we should not? For he will 
assert that we are saying things contrary to the present, ‘in 
having dared to assert that falsehoods exist in opinions and 
reasons ;’7 for that having been often compelled to unite 
entity to non-entity, we have just now acknowledged, that 
this is somehow the most impossible of all things. 

Guest. You have rightly recalled (me tothe argument). But 
it is now time to consult about what we ought to do respecting 
the sophist. For, if we should attempt to search him out, by 
placing him in the art of falsehood-workers and enchanters, 
you see that his counter-graspings will be easy and (our) 
difficulties many. 

Thee. Very. 

Guest. We have then gone through only a small on of 
them ; since they are, as I may say, boundless. 

Thee. If such is the case, it would be impossible, it seems, 
to catch the sophist. 

[56.] Guest. What then, shall we now stand nee 
aloof ? 

Thee. I say we ought not, if we are able by ever so little 
to lay hold in some way of the man. 

Guest. You will then grant me pardon, and, as you just 
now said, be satisfied, if we can draw by some means even a 
little for ourselves out of such powerful reasoning. 

Thee. How shall I not? 

Guest. This too I beg of you still further. 

Thee. What? 

Guest. That you do not think I am become, as it were, a 
parricide. 

Thee. Why so? 


111 These words Heindorf fancied to be elegantly introduced by 
Plato, to avoid the repetition of ra py dvra, 

7 Ficinus has “cum nunc non ens in opinione | et locutione ponamus,” 
as if his MS. omitted Wed and read we gore rd py Sv—instead of we 
EOTLY. 
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Guest. Because it will be necessary for us, in self-defence, 
to put to the torture the reasoning of my father Parmenides, 
and to compel a nonentity to exist in some way, and again an 
entity in some way not to exist. 

Thee. It appears that we must battle in our reasonings 
for a thing of this kind. 

Guest. For how should this not be evident, as it is said, 
even to a blind man? For, while these things are neither 
confuted nor confessed, any one will be able to speak at lei- 
sure about false assertions, or opinions respecting resemblances, 
or images, or imitations, or appearances, or of the arts con- 
versant with these, without being ridiculous through his 
being compelled to contradict himself. 

Thee. Most true. 

Guest. Hence we must dare to oppose my father’s reason- 
ing, or we must dismiss it altogether, if any sluggishness 
restrains us from doing so (viz. opposing it). 

Thee. But let nothing by any means restrain us. 

Guest. I will now beg of you still a third and trifling 
request. 

Thee. Only mention it. 

Guest. I just now stated that I was always faint-hearted 
about the confutation of these points, and so I am now. 

Thee. You did say so. 

Guest. I fear as regards what has been said, lest I seem to 
you to be insane, through my changing myself on the instant, 
up and down. For we will throw ourselves on the confutation of 
the reasoning, for your sake, if indeed we happen to confute it. 

Thee. As you will not then by any means appear to me 
to act improperly by advancing to the confutation and de- 
monstration, on this account at least advance boldly. 

Guest. Come then, what beginning shall we make to this 
very danger-bringing discourse? Now it appears, O boy, to 
be most necessary for us to turn to this road. 

[58.] Thee. What ? 

Guest. “To consider first those things which now seem to 
be clear, lest we become flurried about them; and that we 
without difficulty assent to each other, as if we were in a 
peso to judge correctly. 


—"3 In the whole of this passage Taylor merely put into English the 
Latin version of Ficinus, which differs so widely from the Greek, as to 
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Thee. State more clearly what you mean. 

Guest. Both Parmenides and whoever else has rushed for- 
ward to the trial respecting the defining the quantity and 
quality of entities, seems to me to have discussed the ques- 
tion loosely.” | 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Each seem to me to have told a tale to us, as if we 
were boys. One of them said that the entities are three ;” 
but that some of them at one time are at war with each other 
in some manner; and at another, becoming friends, are mar- 
ried, bring forth, and furnish food to their offspring. But 
another’® said that the entities are only two, the moist and the 
dry, or the hot and the cold; and these he unites in one house 
and gives them (in marriage) to each other. But the Ele- 
atic sect among us, which derives its origin from Xenophanes, 
and from others still prior to him, details in fables that what 
is called the all is really one. But the Ionian,’ and subse- 
quently some Sicilian ”® muses have thought it more safe to 
connect these with each other, and to say that entity is both 
many and one, but held together by enmity and friendship. 
For that, which is separated, always comes together, say the 


make one believe, that he supplied from his own head what was either 
wanting entirely, or only partially legible, in the MS. he had before him. 

74 So Heindorf understands esxddwe, which is literally, “‘ of easy tem- 
per.” But no philosopher would reason loosely. He might argue in a 
circle. Hence Plato wrote, perhaps, éyxv«hiwe. 

5 Of the ancient philosophers, some said that the first principles were 
three in number, the hot and the cold as extremes, but the moist as the 
medium ; which sometimes conciliated the extremes, anid sometimes not ; 
but they did not place the dry in the rank of a principle at all, because 
they thought it subsisted either from the absence or evaporation of mois- 
ture. On the other hand, the followers of Anaxagoras asserted that there 
were four elements, heat and cold being the active powers, and dryness 
and moisture the passive. Heraclitus and Empedocles asserted that the 
matter of the universe was one, but its qualities many; with which the 
matter sometimes agreed, and at others disagreed. Heraclitus, however, 
conceived that the particles of the world were, through some discordant 
concord, always similar, though not the same; for all things were in a 
continual flux. But Empedocles asserted that the substance of the world 
remained the same; and that at one time all things were separated into 
chaos Pak discord, and in another were out of chaos reunited through 
concord. 

76 This was Archelaus, the pupil of Anaxagoras. See Heindorf. 

_ 7 This alludes to Heraclitus of Ephesus. 
*8 This refers to Empedocles of Agrigentum, 
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more energetic ”9 of the Muses. But the more gentle ” relax 
(the doctrine by saying)® that this takes place alwaysas regards 
(the whole),®° but that the whole is in turn now one, and friendly 
(to itself ),8° through Venus; and now many, and hostile to 
itself, through a certain strife. [59.] But whether any one 
has asserted all this truly or not,®! it is difficult and wrong to 
bring so great a reproach upon illustrious and ancient men.®! 
This, however, I may without envy show forth. 

Thee. What? 

Guest. That they greatly looked down upon, and held in little 
esteem, us the many. For each of them finish their own work, 
without caring at all whether we follow them when speaking, 
or desert them. 

Thee. How say you? 

Guest. When any one of them asserts in his speech that— 
many, or one or two, exist, or have been, or are in the course 
of production, and that the hot is mingled with the cold, (and) 
elsewhere lays down somehow discretions and concretions,— 
by the gods, Theztetus, do you understand what they are on 
each occasion asserting? Indeed, when I was younger, I 
thought that when any one spoke of a non-entity I accurately 
understood that, which is now doubtful; but now you see 
where we are in a difficulty respecting it. : 

Thee. I do see. 

[60.] Guest. Perhaps then, receiving in no less a degree the 
same feeling in our soul respecting an entity, we say we can 
easily understand it, when it is enunciated by any one; but 
not so, as regards the other, though similarly affected with re- 
spect to both. 

Thee. Perhaps so. 

Guest. And let this very same thing be said by us respect- 
ing the other things before mentioned. 


9 In the words ovvrorvwrepar, wadaxwrepat, and éyadAacay there is, as 
Boeckh was the first to remark, an allusion to musical terms; which 
would now be called—“ forte,” “‘ piano,” and “ the letting down a string”’ 
to convert a sharp into a flat. 

8° The words within lunes have been inserted to complete the sense. 

s1—81 The whole of this passage is in the original a mass of corruption ; 
which I could easily correct. The sense evidently required is something 
to this effect—But whether any one has asserted all this truly or not, it is 
difficult to say ; and it would be improper for me at least, if for any one, 
to bring a great reproach upon men of celebrity and of the olden time. 
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Thee. Entirely so. | 

Guest. We will speculate then, after this, about the many 
things, if it seems good; but let us now speculate about the 
greatest and first leading thing. 

_ Thee. Of what are you speaking? Or is it plain that you 
assert that we ought in the first place to search after entity, 
and (see) what they, who speak of it, think they show. 

Guest. You understand me, Theetetus, on the instant. 
For I say that we ought to adopt the same method, as if we 
were inquiring of them here present in this way. Come, ye 
who assert that the hot and the cold, or any two such things, 
are the whole, what is it you affirm to subsist in both of these, 
when you say that both and each exist? What are we to 
understand by this term of yours “to exist”? Is it a third 
thing different from those two, and are we to lay down three 
things as the whole, and no longer two things, according to 
you? For, while you call one of the two an entity, you can- 
not surely say that both are similarly an entity. For in both 
ways there would nearly be one thing, and not two. 

Thee. You speak the truth. 

Guest. Are you then willing to call both of them an entity? 

Thee. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But, O friends, we shall say, you would thus most 
clearly call even the two things one. 

Thee. You speak most correctly. 

[61.] Guest. Since then we are thus in doubt, do you 
sufficiently explain to us what you wish to signify, when you 
pronounce (the word) entity? For it is evident that you are 
conversant with these things long ago; and we formerly 
thought (we knew them), but now we are in doubt. Instruct 
us then, first in this very thing, that we may not fancy we un- 
derstand what is asserted by you, when what is entirely contrary 
to this is taking place. In speaking in this manner, and 
making this request, both to these, and to such others as assert 
that the all is more than one thing, shall we, O boy, do 
any wrong? 

Thee. By no means. 

Guest. But ought we not to inquire, to the utmost of our 
power, of those who assert that the all is one, what they call 
entity ? 

Thee. How not? 

VOL. ITl. L 
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Guest. To this question then let them answer, Do you 
assert there is one thing alone? They will say, We do assert 
it. Will they not? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. What then, do you call entity a thing? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. Do. you say, it is that which the one is, employing 
two names respecting the same thing? or how? 

[62.] Thee. What answer will they have after this, O 
stranger ? 

Guest. It is evident, Theztetus, that to him who lays down 
this hypothesis, it will not be the easiest thing of all to give 
an answer respecting the present question, or any other 
whatever. 

‘Thee. How so? 

Guest. To acknowledge that there are two names, while 
laying down that there is not but one thing, is surely ri- 
diculous. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. And to receive (the assertion) altogether from him, 
who says that a name is a thing possessing no value— 

Thee. In what manner ? 

Guest. He who lays down a name as different from a thing, 
speaks of two certain things. 

Thee. He does. 

Guest. And yet, if he lays down that the name is the 
same with the thing, he will be compelled to say, it is 
the name of nothing ; or, if he says it is the name of some- 
thing, it will result that a name is only the name of a name, 
but of nothing else. 

Thee. It is so. 

Guest. And the one must be one entity alone of one, and 
not®? itself the entity of a name. 


8 To complete the sentence, Ficinus adds, “‘ temerarium,”’ i. e. it is 
rash ; who omits, however, the words, \oyov ovK dv éxov, in which all the 
difficulty lies. Taylor translates, “ of which no account can be given.” 
Stephens, “ rationi consentaneum haud fuerit,’? and reads éyot. Hein- 
dorf and Stalbaum retain éyoyv; but they do not condescend to tell us 
how they understand the words. 

83 This is the emendation of Ast and Stalbaum, who read cai od row 
évopuaroe, in lieu of kai rovro dyéuarog in some MSS., and xai rov 
dvdparoe in others. 
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Thee. It is necessary. 

Guest. But do they say that the whole is different from 
the one entity, or the same with it? 

[63.] Zee. How will they not say it, and do say it ?*4 

Guest. If, then, a whole is, as Parmenides says, “ Like the 
bulk of a sphere that j is a perfect circle on all sides, and pos- 
sessing equal powers on every part from the middle;® for 
there must needs be nothing greater or less on this side or on 
that ;” it is necessary for entity, being of such a kind, to have 
a middle and extremities; and having these, there 2 every 
necessity for it to have parts. Or how shall we say? 

Thee. Just so. 

Guest. But nothing prevents the divided from having in 
all its parts the accident of the one; and in this way every 
entity and a whole would be one. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. But is it not impossible that what suffers such acci- 
dents should itself be the very one? 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Surely according to right reason, that, which ; is truly 
the one, must be said to be entirely without parts. 

Thee. It must indeed. 

Guest. But such a thing as consists of many parts would 
not harmonize with the one.* : 

Thee. I understand you. 

Guest. But whether will entity, having the accident of the 
one, be thus one, and whole? or must we by no means say that 
entity is a whole? 

Thee. You have proposed a difficult choice. 


84 Hereissome error. To a double question there could not be a single 
answer. Ficinus has “ Cur non dixerint? Dicunt enim.”’ 

85 Ficinus, perceiving doubtless that the definition given by Parmenides 
of a sphere was geometrically incorrect, added, I suspect, out of his own 
head, between “ a medio,’ and “‘penitus eque distans,”’ the words “ad 
circumferentiam.”’ Had he been still living, I would have told him what, 
I suspect, the philosophic poet did really write. As it is, I will leave the 
truth to be discovered by future geometers and Greek scholars united. 

8° So Taylor translated, it would seem, from finding that the Greek 
Tp hw (or TP Aw Adyw in some MSS., or rw Ady~ OAw in others) was 
at variance with the chain of reasoning. Heindorf indeed asserts that 
Tw dOyy is to be referred to roy 600dy Aéyor, mentioned just before. But 
in that case 000 would not have been omitted here: Perhaps Plato 
wrote Tq Evt ye OAW. 3: 

L 
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Guest. You speak however most truly. or entity having 
the accident to be in some way one, it does not appear to be 
the same as the one; and the all will be more than one. Is 
it not so? 

Thea. Yes.-— 

[64.] Guest. But yet if entity is not a whole, on account 
of its being subject to the accident belonging ®’ to the whole, 
and yet is the whole itself, it follows that entity is in want of 
itself.88 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. And entity, according to this reasoning, being de- 
prived of itself, will be a non-entity. 

Thee. Just so. 

Guest. And thus again the all becomes more than one; since 
both entity and the whole have obtained each their proper na- 
ture, apart from the other. 

Yhee. ‘True. 

Guest. And if the whole has not an existence at all, the 
very same things will take place with respect to entity ; and 
in addition to its not having an existence, it would at no time 
have been produced. 

Thee. Why so? 

Guest. Whatever is produced is always produced as a 
whole. So that he, who does not place amongst entities [the 
one or] ® the whole, ought to speak neither of existence or 
production as an entity. 

Thee. It appears that such is wholly the case. 

Guest. Moreover, that, which is not a whole, must not have 
the accident of any quantity whatever. For, while it has the 
accident of quantity, whatever that may be, it must necessarily 
be a whole. 

[65.] Lhee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Each (view) then will appear to have taken up ten 
thousand other endless doubts for him, who says that entity 
is either two or only one. 

Lhee. The light which is just now breaking almost shows 


8’ This is the only intelligible rendering I can give to uz’ éxeivov. 
Heindorf refers to his note on Phedon. § 110. 
88 How entity can be said to be in want of itself, I confess I do not-under- 
stand; unless it be said that by “‘itself”’ is meant “being ”’ or ‘‘ existence.”’ 
8° Schleiermacher was the first to expunge the words within brackets 
as interfering with the chain of reasoning. | 
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(this), For one thing is linked with another and brings with 
it a wandering (of the mind) greater and more dangerous 
respecting what has been from time to time asserted before. 

Guest. But we have not yet gone through the whole” of 
those, who have accurately discoursed about entity and non- 
entity. Let, however, (this) suffice. And let us consider 
again those who speak inaccurately on these subjects, that we 
may perceive from all quarters, that it is in no respect more 
easy to say what entity is, than what non-entity is. 

Thee. We must therefore march against them. 

Guest. Now, in truth, there appears to be among them, 
as it were, a kind of giants’ war, through their conflicts with 
each other respecting existence. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Some of them draw down to earth all things from 
heaven and the unseen region, unskilfully®! laying hold for 
this purpose of rocks and oaks. For through their touching 
all such things as these, they strenuously contend that that 
alone exists, which affords impact and touch; and they define 
body and existence to be the same. But if any one says that 
of other things some have not a body, they thoroughly despise 
(the assertion), and are unwilling to hear another (word). 

Thee. You have spoken of terrible men. For I also have 
met with many such. 

[66.] Guest. Wherefore the opponents” of these men very 
carefully defend themselves from on high, from the invisible re- 
gion, and compel certain intelligible and incorporeal forms to be 
the true existence; and breaking into small pieces the bodies of 
the others, and that, which is called by them truth, they do in 
their own discourses, instead of existence, talk of some produc- 
tion carried on. But between these, Theetetus, an immense 
contest has always existed respecting these matters. 

Thee. 'True. 

Guest: Let us now, therefore, receive from both these 


9° The reading of mdyrwe, preserved by Eusebius alone, has been 
adopted in lieu of rdvv, by Stalbaum at Heindorf’s suggestion. The 
whole passage is, however, far from being correct. 

1 T have translated dréyywe ‘ unskilfully,” to show what Plato thought 
of the Materialists of his day. Stalbaum has unskilfully preferred its 
ordinary meaning “‘ really.” 

92 These, says Schleiermacher, were the philosophers of Megara; o 
whom the principal was Euclid. ‘ 
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races 3 an account in detail of the existence which they lay 
down. 

Thee. But how shall we receive it? 

Guest. From those that place existence in forms we may 
easily receive it; for they are more mild; but from those 
who violently draw all things to body, with more difficulty. 
And perhaps it will be nearly impossible. It appears to me, 
however, that we ought to act with respect to them in this way. 

Thee. In what? 

Guest. Most of all to render them, if possible, better in deed ; 
but if we make no progress in this, let us render them so in 
word, by supposing them to answer more equitably than at pre- 
sent they would be willing to do. For that, which is assented to 
by better persons, possesses more authority than that (which 1s 
assented to) by worse. However, we pay no attention to these 
things, but are seeking out the truth. 

Thee. Most right. 

[67.] Guest. Order therefore those that have become bet- 
ter to answer you, and to interpret what they assert. 

Thee. Be it so. 

Guest. Let them say then whether they call a mortal ani- 
mal a thing? 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. And do they not acknowledge that this is an ani- 
mated body ? 

Thee. Certainly. 

Guest. Laying down that the soul is one of the things that 
exist. 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. But do they not say that’one soul is just, and an- 
other unjust; and one prudent, and another imprudent? 

Thea. How not ? 

Guest. But does not each soul become such through the 
habit and presence of justice, and the contrary (through the 
habit and presence) of the contraries ? 

Thee. Yes; to this likewise they assent. 

Guest. But will they say that what is able to be present to, 
and absent from, any thing, is something ? 


8 I cannot believe that Plato wrote here roty yevoty, One would pre- 


fer roiv ynyevoiy, asin § 71, where there is an allusion to the giants 
mentioned in § 65. 
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Thee. They say it. | 

Guest. Since then justice and prudence, and the other vir- 
tues, and their contraries, together with the soul in which they 
are implanted, exist, whether will they say that each of these 
is invisible and tangible, or that all of them are invisible ? 

Thee. They will assert that nearly not one of them is 
visible. 

[68.] Guest. But what? Do they say that any one of such 
things has a body ? 

Thee. They do not give the same answer to the whole of 
this question ; but that the soul itself appears to them to pos- 
sess a certain body; but with respect to prudence, and each 
of the other things about which you just now inquired, they 
are ashamed to dare either to confess that they are not one of 
existing things, or to strenuously assert that all of them are 
bodies. 

Guest. The men, Theztetus, have clearly become better. 
For such of them as are seed-sown,™ or earth-sprung,”> would 
not be ashamed to assert one of these points, but would con- 
tend that whatever they cannot squeeze together with their 
hands, is altogether nothing. 

Thee. You state very nearly what they think. 

Guest. Let us then again ask them. For, if they are will- 
ing to grant that even any trifling thing is incorporeal, it is 
sufficient. For they must say, with respect to these (incorpo- 
real) and those (corporeal), which have a body born with them, 
what it is they look to, when they assert that both exist. 

[69.] °° Thee. Perhaps, however, they would be in a dif- 
ficulty. 

% Guest. But if they suffer any thing of this kind, consider 
whether, on our proposing the question, they would be willing 
to admit and confess that existence is a thing of this kind. 

Thee. Of what kind? Speak, and we shall quickly know. 

Guest. I say then, that what possesses any power soever, 
whether of doing any thing naturally to another, or of suffering 

® In the expression “ seed-sown,”’ there is an allusion to the Thebans, 
who were said to be the descendants of the men, who sprung up from the 
teeth of the serpent, which Cadmus had scattered as seed. . 

% So too in “ earth-sprung,”’ there is a reference to the Athenians, who 
boasted that, like grasshoppers, they had sprung from the earth. 


. %—96 J have followed, what common sense requires, the arrangement 
of the speeches suggested by Cornarius, and adopted by Taylor. | 
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even the least thing from the vilest thing, although only once,— 
every thing of this kind does really exist. For I lay down a de- 
finition by defining that existences are nothing else but power. 

Thee. But since they cannot at present say any thing better 
than this, they receive it. 

Guest. It is well; for perhaps hereafter both to us and them 
something different will appear. ‘Let this then here remain 
acknowledged by us on their account. 

Thee. Jt shall remain. 

[70.] Guest. Let us now proceed to the others, the friends 
of forms. And do you interpret to us what is said by them. 

Thee. It shall be so. 

Guest. Do you then say that generation is one thing,” and 
existence another, separating them i in some way? 

Thee. We do. 

Guest. And that by body we communicate with Soneration, 
through sensation, but through reason by our soul with real 
existence, which you say is found for ever under the same 
circumstance in a similar manner, but that generation exists 
differently at different times ? 

Thee. We do. 

Guest. But, ye best of men, what shall we say you mean 
by the communion between both? Is it not that which we 
just now mentioned ? | 

Thee. What was that? 

Guest. Passion or action arising from a certain power, 
from the concurrence of things with each other. Perhaps, 
Theztetus, you have not heard their answer to this question ; 
but I have, through my familiarity with them. 

Thee. What answer then do they give? 

[71.] Guest. They do not admit with us, what was just 
now said against the earth-born®’ respecting existence. 

Thee. What was that? 

Guést. We laid down as a sufficient definition of existence, 
(that it is) when the power is present to any thing, either of 
suffering or doing in the smallest point. 


97 Ficinus has, ‘ Alind essentiam, aliud generationem dicitis.” He 
found therefore in his MS., ray pév odciay, rip 0& yéveoty, as Cornarius 
partly saw. 

- 8 By the “‘earth-born’’ are meant the ‘‘seed-sown”’ and “‘ earth- 
_sprung’’ mentioned in § 68, or the giants alluded to in § 65. 
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Thea. We did. 

Guest. To this they say, that a power of doing and suffer- 
ing has ashare with generation; but that neither of these 
powers is adapted to existence. 

Thee. Do they then not speak to the purpose ? 

Guest. To this we must say that we require to hear from 
them still more clearly, whether they acknowledge that the 
soul knows, and that existence is known. 

Thee. They certainly say this. 

Guest. But do you say that to know, or tu be krown, is 
action, or passion, or both? Or that passion is one thing, and 
(action)? another? Or that neither of these has a share in 
any respect with the other? 

Thee. It is evident that neither (has a share) with the 
other. For, (if they admitted this,)!°° they would contradict 
what they before asserted. . 

Guest. I understand this at least, that if to know were to 
do something, it would necessarily happen that what is 
known would become passive. And according to this reason- 
ing, existence being known by knowledge, would, as far as it 
is known, be, through becoming passive, moved; which we 
say cannot take place about the act of resting. 

Thee. Rightly so. 

[72.] Guest. What then, by Zeus, shall we be easily per- 
suaded that motion, life, soul, and prudence, are not truly 
present to that which is existing in perfection, and that it 
neither lives, nor thinks, but stands immovable, not possess- 
ing an intellect as an object of respect and holy? | 

Thee. It would be a dreadful thing, O guest, to admit this. 

Guest. Shall we say then that it possesses intellect, but 
not life? 

Thee. And how? 

Guest. But say we that both these reside in it, but shall 
we say that it does not possess these in soul at least ? 

Thee. But after what other manner can it possess? 

°° Taylor found in his copy of Ficinus, as Fischer did in his, “aut 
aliud quidem pati, aliud autem agere.’’ But in the ed. pr. the whole 
clause is omitted, as itis in many MSS. And so it should be; or else 
we must insert with Heindorf woinya to balance wa@npa, whatever 
Stalbaum may say to the contrary. 


100 Ficinus has “‘ Alioquin contraria illorum, que supra concesserant, 
nunc admitterent.”’ 
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Guest. That it (possesses)! then at least intellect, life, and 
soul; but that, though animated, it abides perfectly im- 
movable ? 

_ Thee. All this appears to me at least to be irrational. 

Guest. We must therefore grant that both the moved and 
motion are existences. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. It follows then, Thezetetus, that intellect 1s never on 
any account in any way present to any one of things immovable. 

[73.] Thee. It (follows) easily. | 

Guest. And yet, if we grant that all things are borne along 
and moved, we shall by such an assertion take away this 
sameness from existences. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Does it appear to you that what exists according to 
the same, and in a similar manner, and about the same, can 
ever exist without a standing? 

Thee. By no means. 

Guest. But do you perceive that intellect ever is or would 
be without these ? 

Thee. Least_(of all). 

Guest. And truly we should contend with every argu- 
ment against him, who, causing science, or prudence, or intel- 
lect to disappear, strenuously insists in behalf of any thing 
in any way whatever. 

Thee. And very much so. 

Guest. But there is every necessity, as it appears, for the 
philosopher, and him who honours these things the most on 
this account, not to listen at all to those, who, asserting that 
there is either one or many forms, admit that the whole 
stands still; nor on the other hand, to those who are putting 
existence into motion by every means; but to say, according 
to the prayer of boys, ?whatever are immovable, and have 
been moved, are both the being and the all.? 


1 Heindorf says that, “although gyeey might have dropt out easily 
after Wuy7y, he would not introduce it without the authority of MSS.” 
Ficinus perhaps found it in his. For his version is ‘‘ Utrum mentem, 
vitam, animam habere dicendum.”’ - 

- 22 Out of this mass of rubbish. neither Schleiermacher nor Heindorf 
could elicit a particle of sense; for they did not see, what Stalbaum was 
the first to remark, that there is an allusion to some game, during which 
the children said, ‘“‘ What are unmoved, may they be moved.” But. in 
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Thee. Most true. 

[74.] Guest. Do we not then appear to have now reason- 
ably in our discourse comprehended existence ? 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Ho! ho! Theetetus, how do we now seem about 
to know the difficulty of the inquiry about it. 

Thee. How so? and why do you assert this? 

Guest. Do you not perceive, O blessed man, that we are 
at present in the greatest ignorance respecting it ? And yet we 
appear to ourselves to say something about it. 

Thee. To myself at least. But I do not very well under- 
stand how we are unconsciously in this state. 

Guest. Consider more clearly, whether, by assenting to 
this, we should not be justly asked, as we have asked them, 
who said that the whole consisted. of the hot and the cold. 

Thee. Remind me what these questions were. 

Guest. By all means: and I will endeavour to do this by 
asking you this, as I then asked them, that we may make 
some progress together. 

Thee. Rightly so. 

[75.] Guest. Be it so. Do you not say then, that motion 
and standing are contrary to each other ? 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. And you surely say that both and each of them 
exist equally. 

Thee. I do. 

Guest. Do you then say that both and each are moved, 
when you admit that they exist ? 

Thee. By no means. 

Guest. But do you mean that they stand, when you say. 
that both exist? 

Thee. How can I? 


that case the past participle cexeyypéva would not have been used instead of 
the present participle, cevodpeva. The allusion I suspect is to a top or tee- 
totum, which the faster it is made to revolve on its axis, the more it seems 
to stand still, or, as boys say, to sleep; and thus gives the best idea of the 
universe being in motion and standing still at one and the same time. 
Hence Plato perhaps wrote card riy rév repi divwy réexyny, oig akivyra 
Ta kal Kexiynpéva, TO Ev Te Kai TO Way Oivny Evyapodrepa héyery: where 
Oivny still lies hid in #6n, found in a single MS. The sense would then 
be, ‘To call both the one and the whole a whirl, according to the skill 
of those engaged in playing with tops, by whom even things which have 
been put into motion become unmoved.” 
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Guest. Placing then existence, as a third thing, alongside 
these in your soul, and considering it as comprehending under 
itself standing and motion, and looking to their communion 
with existence, you have asserted that both of them exist. 

Thee. We seem nearly to prophesy very truly that exist- 
ence is a certain third thing, when we say that motion and 
standing exist. 

Guest. Existence then is: not both motion and standing, 
but something different from them. 

Thee. It appears so. 

Guest. Hence existence, according to- its own nature, 
neither stands nor is moved. 

Thee. It is nearly so. 

Guest. Whither then ought he to turn his fissighes who 
wishes to fix in himself any clear conceptions respecting ex- 
istence ? 

Thee. Whither ? 

Guest. To no point do I think it is yet easy for him (to 
turn). For, if existence is not moved, why has it not stood 
still? Or on the other hand, why is that, which in no 
respect stands still, not moved? But existence has just now 
appeared to us to be apart from both of these. Is this, how- 
ever, possible ? 

Thee. Vt is the most impossible of all things. 

[76.| Guest. In the next place, then, it will be just to call 
to mind this. 

Thee. What? 

Guest. That being asked what name non-entity ought to 
bear, we were hampered by the greatest difficulty. Do you 
remember ? 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. Arewe then in a less difficulty now respecting entity ? 

Thee. We appear to be, O guest, if it be impossible to 
say. SO, in a greater. 

Guest. Let then this question of difficulty lie here. But 
since both entity and non-entity have equally a share of diffi- 
culty, there is now a hope that, if one of them shall appear 
more obscure, or more clear, the other will appear such. 
likewise; and on the other hand, if we should not be able to: 
see either of them, (the other also will be in a similar state.) 


3 This clause, evidently required to balance the sentencés, is omitted 
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And thus we shall pursue,* in the most becoming manner we 
can, the discourse respecting both of them together. 

Thee. Very well. 

faa Guest. Let us state then after what manner we call 
on each occasion this same thing by many names. 

Thee. Such as what? Give an example. 

Guest. In speaking of man we give him various appella- 
tions, and attribute to him colour, figure, magnitude, vices, 
and virtues; in all which, and ten thotfsand other particulars, 
we not only say that he is a man, but that he is good, and an 
infinity of other things: and in the same manner we lay down 
other things, each as one, and we again call it ay things, 
and by many names. 

Thee. True. 

Guest. Whence, I think, we have prepared a feast to young 
men, and to those old men who learn late in life.© For it is 
easy for every one immediately to lay hold (of the doctrine), 
that it is impossible for the many to be one, and the one many. ° 
Hence they exult forsooth, not suffering us to say that aman is 
good, but that the good isa good, and themanaman. For I 
think, Theztetus, you have often met with those, who serious- 
ly apply themselves to things of this kind, (and) sometimes 
(even)® with rather elderly persons, who, through the poverty 
of their possessions with respect to wisdom, admire such 
things as these, and think they have discovered the very-wise 
thing itself. 

[78.] Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. That our discourse then may extend to all silie 
have ever conversed at all respecting existence, let what will 
be now said in the way of interrogation, be for those and for 
the rest with whom we have before conversed. 

Thee. What is this? 

Guest. Whether we should neither join existence to motion 


in all the Greek MSS., and preserved only in the version of Ficinus— 
‘‘alterum quoque similiter fore.” 

4 Allthe MSS. have 6 wwodpeBar, contrary to the sense. Heind. suggested 
SwwEdpsba, from “ persequamur”’ in Ficinus. Stalbaum prefers d:acw- 
oope0a. 

4 Stalbaum thinks that Plato alludes here to Euthydemus and Diony- 
sodorus, who are said in Euthydem., p. 272, B., to have learnt Dialectics 
late in life. 

6 Ficinus has “ plerumque etiam seniores.” 
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and standing, nor any thing else to any thing else; but as if 
things were unmixed, and impossible to take a part with 
each other, we should place them thus (separate) in our dis- 
course? Or whether we should bring ‘all things to the same, 
as if they were able to take a part with each other? ‘Or 
(only) some, and some not? Which of these, Theetetus, 
shall we say they would prefer ? 

Thee. I indeed have nothing to answer to this on their 
behalf. Why do you‘ not, oy, answering each question, con- 
sider what follows from each ? 

[79.| Gwest. You say well; and let us suppose them, if 
you please, to say, in the first place, that nothing has any 
power of communion with any thing for any thing. Will 
not then motion and standing in no respect take a part of ex- 
istence ? 

Thee. They will not. 

Guest. But will either of them exist, not having a com- 
munion with existence ? 

Thee. Yt will not. 

Guest. By this admission, all the doctrines, it seems, have 
become rapidly subverted, as well of those, who put all things 
in motion, as of those, who make (all things) stand like one, 
and of those, who assert that entities, according to forms, 
subsist ever under the same circumstances and in a similar 
manner. For all these join existence at least (with their 
doctrines), some asserting that things are really moved, and 
others that they really stand. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Moreover, such as at one time unite all things, and 
at another separate them, whether ‘dividing them into one and 
from one into infinite, or into finite elements, and composing 
from these,” and whether they consider this as partially, 
or as always taking place,—in all these cases they will say 
nothing to the purpose, if there is in no respect a commin- 
gling. 

[80.| Thee. Right. 

Guest. Further still, they will have gone through their dis- 
course the most ridiculously of all men, who permitting no- 


—’ I confess my inability to understand all this. I suspect there is 
an error here, arising from ‘the wrong collocation of some words and the 
omission of others. 
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thing to the communion of the accident of “ different,” (have 
thought proper) to use the appellation, “ the other.”® 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. They are compelled somehow to employ about all 
things, “to be,” and “apart,” and “others,” and “by itself,” 
and ten thousand other (expressions), from which being unable 
to abstain, and® not to insert them in their discourses, they do 
not require others to confute them, but walk about, having, 
as the saying is, an enemy and an adversary at home, vocifer- 
ating within, and always carrying, as it were, the absurd 
Eurycles!° with them. | 

Thee. You really say what is similar and true." 

Guest. But what if we permit all things to have the power 
of alternate communion with each other? 

12 Thee. This I myself am able to refute. 

Guest. How? 

Thee. Because motion itself would entirely stand (still), 
and on the other hand, standing itself would be moved, if 
they were alternately mingled'* with each other. 

Thee. But this indeed is impossible from the greatest 
necessity, for motion to stand still, and standing to be moved. 

Thea. How not? 

12 Guest. The third thing therefore alone remains. 

Thee. Yes. 

[81.] Guest. For one of these things is necessary; either 


§ To complete the sense I have ventured to supply the verb, which 
should govern wpocayopevety. 

® I cannot understand this “and.” The sense requires “so as,”’ in 
Greek, wore— 

10 This*proverb, says the Scholiast, was applied to those who prophesy 
evil to themselves. For Eurycles appeared to have a certain demon in 
his belly, from whence he was called a ventriloquist; but having on one 
occasion prophesied evil to some person, he was ill-treated by him; as 
Calchas would have suffered at the hands of Agamemnon for prophesying 
evil, had he not first engaged Achilles to defend him. 

11 Ficinus has “ Verum est quod dicis ac simile.” From whence it is 
easy to elicit Aéyere aAnOéc Te 7) Kai Sporoy. On 7 Kai see my Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 114. 

12__12 Tn the arrangement of the speeches here I have followed Bekker ; 
who knew, what Stalbaum did not, that the words ’AAAd pay—ye always 
’ commence a speech in Plato. 

13 Ficinus has, “si invicem commiscerentur,” in Greek, éaipeyvvoic- 
Onv: and so probably reads one MS. Y., and not éaipeyvoicOny, as stated 
by Bekker. 
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that all things should be commingled, or nothing; or that 
some things should be willing to be commingled, and others 
not. 

Thee. Wow not? 

Guest. Now it has been found that two cannot (be com- 
mingled). 

Thee. Just so. 

Guest. Every one therefore who wishes to answer rightly, 
will adopt that which remains of the three. 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. But since some things are willing to do so, (be 
mingled,) and others not, they will be affected nearly in the 
same manner as letters. For some of these do not fit with 
each other, but others do fit. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. For vowels being pre-eminently the bond, as it 
were, of the other (letters), it has come to pass, that without 
some one of them, it is impossible for any of the rest to fit 
one with the other. 

Thee. And very much so. | 

Guest. Does then every one know what letters will unite 
with what? or is there a need of art to him, who is about to 
do this sufficiently ? 

Thee. Of art. 

Guest. What kind of art? 

Thee. The grammatic. 

[82.| Guest. What then, with respect to sharp and flat 
sounds, is not he, who has the art to know the sounds that are 
combined or not, a musician, but he who does not know, not 
a musician ? 

Thea. It is so. 

Guest. And in other things of skill, and want of skill, we 
shall find other circumstances of such a kind. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. Since then we have acknowledged, that the genera 
(of things) have a mingling with each other, after the same 
manner, is it not necessary for him to proceed in his discourse 
with some science, who is about to show what kind of genera 
accord with what kind, and what do not receive each other? 
Likewise, whether these genera so hold together through all 
things as to be capable of being mutually mingled? And again 
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in their divisions, whether there are other causes of division 
through wholes ? | 

Thee. How is there not a need of science, and, perhaps, of 
nearly the greatest ? 

Guest. What then, Theetetus, shall we call this science? 
Or, by Jupiter, have we ignorantly fallen upon the science of 
freemen? And do we nearly appear, while searching after a 
sophist, to have found previously a philosopher ? 

[83.| Thee. How say you? | 

Guest. Shall we not say, that to divide according to genera, 
and neither to think the same species different, nor a different 
species the same, «is the business of the dialectic science? 

Thee. Yes, we will say so. 

Guest. He then who is able to do this, perceives sufficiently 
one idea every way extended through many things, of which 
each one lies apart, and many different from one another, ex- 
ternally comprehended under one; and on the other hand, one 
idea through many wholes conjoined in one, and many ideas, 
every way separated (from each other). ‘Phis is to know how 
to distinguish according to genus, in what point each can 
have a communion, and where they cannot. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But you will not, I think, assign the dialectic art to 
any other than one, who philosophizes purely and justly. 

[84.] Lhee. For how should any one assign it to any 
other? | 

Guest. If we seek indeed, we shall find, both now and here- 
after, a philosopher in a place of this kind, though difficult to 
see him clearly ; but the difficulty in the case of a sophist and 
that of a philosopher is of a different kind. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. The one flying into the darkness of non-entity, and 
by rubbing touching it,” is through the obscurity of the place 
hard to be perceived. Is it not so? 

Thee. So it seems. 


12 This is the literal translation of the nonsensical reiBy zpocam- 
Topevoc abric, with which some will perhaps compare Milton’s “ dark- 
ness palpable,”’ derived from the. Scriptural— a darkness that could be 
felt.’ But such an idea is not what the train of thought requires. 
Ficinus has “‘ et diuturna consuetudine tenebris illis offunditur,’’ which 
Taylor translated ‘‘ and by use becoming adapted to it.” 

M 
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Guest. But the philosopher, always lying, through reasoning, 
near the idea of entity, is, through the splendour a the region, 
by no means easily discerned. For the eyes of the soul of the 
many are unable to endure the looking upon what is divine. 

; Thee. And this too it is likely is * the case, no less than 
that. 

Guest. On this point, therefore, we shall shortly reflect 
more clearly, if it be permitted to us wishing it. But with 
respect to the sophist, it is evident that we must not dismiss 
him, before we have sufficiently surveyed him. 

Thea. You speak well. 

[85.] Guest. Since then it isacknowledgeg by us, that some 
genera have a communion with each other, and some have not, 
and that nothing prevents some from having a communion 
with a few, others with many, and others through all and 
with all,—let us, in the next place, follow the reasoning, and 
in this way speculate, not about all species, lest we be con- 
founded by their multitude,—but, selecting some of those called 
the greatest, let us first consider the qualities of each, and then 
what power of communion they possess with each other, in 
order that, although we may not be able to comprehend entity 
and non-entity with all clearness, we aay at least not want 
for reasons respecting them, as far as the manner of: the pre- 
sent speculation admits, if perchance it be permitted us, when 
we assert that non-eutity is in reality a non-entity, to escape 
unscathed. 

Thee. So must we do. 

[86.] Guest. Now the greatest of all the genera, which we 
have now mentioned, are, entity itself, standing, and motion. 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. And we have said that the two (latter) are unmixed 
with each other. 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. But entity is mixed with both; for both do some- 
how exist. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest, These things then become three. 

Thee, Certainly. 

Guest. Is not then each of these different from the other 
two, but the same with itself’? 

Thee. It is. 
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Guest. What then have we now said of sameness and 
difference? (Must we say that), as there are two genera 
different from the other three, but yet always mingled with 
them from necessity, we have to consider about five, and not 
three genera only? Or have we unconsciously denominated 
the same and the different, as something belonging to them ?'* 

[87.] ZDhee. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But surely motion and standing are Sara the 
different nor the same? ? 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. That which we in common call motion and stand- 
ing can be neither of these. 

"Thee. Why? 

Guest. Because motion would be standing, and standing 
be motion. For, with respect to both, either one becoming 
the other, would compel that other to change into the con- 
trary to its nature, as participating in the contrary. 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. But yet both participate of the same and the 
different. 

Thee. They do. 

Guest. Let us then not assert that motion is either the 
same or the different, nor on the other hand (assert this), cf 
standing. 

Thee. Let us not. 

Guest. But must entity and the same be considered by us 
as one? 

Thee. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But if entity and the same signify that which is in 
no respect different, when we again say that motion and 
standing both exist, we shall thus assert that they are the 
same, as things existing. 

Thee. But this is surely impossible. 

Guest. It is impossible then for the same and entity to 
be one. 

Thee. Nearly so. 


i 


13 Instead of éxeivwy rt, Ast has happily restored € éxetywy rt, “ some- 
thing belonging to those five ; ” for thus numerals, by being ee to 
nouns or pronouns, have frequently led to the corruption of the text; as 
I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegomena, p. 223, by numerous instances: 
to which I could now add many more. 

M2 
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Guest. We must place then the same as a fourth species, 
in addition to the former three. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

[88.] Guest. But must we say that the different is a fifth 
species? Or must we conceive that this and entity are some 
two names belonging to one genus? 

Thee. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But I think you will grant, that of existences, 
some always subsist themselves by themselves, but others in 
relation to each other. 

Thee. Why not ? 

Guest. But the different is always referred to the differ- 
ent. Is it not? 

Thee. It is. 

Guest. But this would not be, unless entity and the differ- 
ent widely differed from each other. But if the different 
participated of both species, as entity does, there would be 
something even of the different not different with reference. 
to the different. But now it happens from necessity that, 
whatever is really different, is so from its relation to that 
which is different.) 

Thee. You say, as the fact is. 

Guest. We must say then, that the nature of the different 
must be added as a fifth to the epectoare of which we have al- 
ready spoken. 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And we will say that it pervades through all these. 
For each one is different from the others, not through its own 
nature, but through participating in the idea of the different. 

Thee. And very much so. 

[89.] Guest. Let us say thus of the five genera, taking 
each singly. 

Thee. How? 


14 The antithesis in “themselves by themselves,’’ requires here 
*‘ others,’’ not ‘‘ each other,” in Greek a@\Aa, not dAAnAa: unless it be 
said that Plato wrote d\Ag dAda, i. e. “some to one thing, and some to 
another.” 

* So Taylor translates the version of Ficinus, “ ut secundum id, quod 
est, alterum sit,” answering to the Greek in some MSS., mpdc ETEDOY 
TOUTO, O7TED toriv, eivat: for which Bekker and Stalbaum read from 
other MSS. érégou ToUTo, OieEp toriy, civat: which I cannot understand. 
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Guest. In the first place, that motion is entirely different 
from standing. Or how shall we say? 

Thee. Thus. 

Guest. It is not then standing. 

Thee. By no means. 

Guest. But it exists through its participating in entity. 

Thee. It does. 

Guest. Again, motion is different from the same. 

Thee. Nearly so. 

Guest. It is not therefore the same. 

Thee: It is not. 

Guest. And yet it was the same, through its participating 
on the other hand in the same.!6 

Thee. And very much so. 

Guest. It must be confessed then that motion is both he 
same and not the same; nor must we be indignant at this. 
For, when we say that it is both the same, and not the same, 
we do not speak of it in a similar manner; but when (we 
say)!7 it is the same, we call it so, through the participation of 
the same with respect to itself; but when (we say) it is not 
the same, (we call it so) through its communion with the 
different; through which, being separated from the same, it 
becomes not the same, but the different; so that it is again 
rightly said to be not the same. 

Thee. Entirely so. : 

Guest. If, then, motion itself!’ has in any respect par- 
ticipated in ‘standing, there would be no absurdity in calling 
it stable. 

Thee. Most truly, if we should acknowledge that some of 
the genera are willing to be mixed with each other, but 
others not. 

Guest. And yet we arrived at the proof of this prior to the 
present (remarks), by showing that it exists in this manner 
naturally. 


16 [ have adopted with Stephens the correction of Cornarius, who 
would read Oud 7d peréxery ad wary radbrod in lieu of dua 7b peréxery ad 
wavr abvrov: out of which others may perhaps make, what I cannot, 
something like sense. 

Mt Heindorf would insert Aéywpev, which Taylor had already antici- 
pated by his “‘ we say 

18 Instead of airy, which has no meaning here, Ast would read at 7— 
Stalbaum prefers abry 7. 
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Thee. How not? 

[90.] Guest. Let us then say again (that) motion is a 
thing different from the different, just as it was from the 
same and standing. 

Thee. It must be so. 

Guest. It is then, in a certain respect, not different and 
different, according to the present reasoning. 

Thee. ‘True. | 

Guest. What then follows? Shall we say it is different 
from the three (genera), but not from the fourth? acknow- 
ledging that there are five, about which, and in which, we 
propose to speculate ? 

Thee. And how so? for it is impossible to grant that the 
number is less than it now appears. 

Guest. We may, therefore, fearlessly contend that motion 
is different from entity. 

Thee. We may most fearlessly. 

Guest. Clearly then motion is really a non-entity and an 
entity, since it participates of entity. 

Thee. Most clearly. 

Guest. It is then of necessity that non-entity exists with 
respect to motion, and as regards all the genera. For as 
regards all, the nature of the different, rendering them different 
from entity, makes each to be a non-entity. Hence we rightly 
say, that all of them are, as regards the same, non-entities ; and 
again, because they participate in entity, that they exist and 
are entities.!9 

Thee. It appears so. 

[91.] Guest. About each of the species then, the entity is 
many, but the non-entity is in multitude endless.”° 

Thee. It appears so. 

Guest. Must not then entity itself be said to be different 
from the others? 


19 If we wish to avoid the tautology in éivai re kai ovra, we must 
adopt the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ entiaque vocabimus’’—i. e. “‘ and we will 
call them entities.” 

20 These, to me at least, perfectly unintelligible words are thus ex- 
plained by Heindorf and Stalbaum: “‘ To each species many things may 
be attributed; and in this respect entity is many; but as each of the 
many may be varied infinitely, in this respect it is infinite.” But as this 
explanation takes no notice of the non-entity, it may fairly be considered 
a non-entity itself. 
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Thee. Of necessity. 

Guest. *| Entity then does not exist according to so many 
in number as the others; for entity, being one itself, is 
not them; but the others, being infinite in number, are 
not entity. 7! 

Thee. This is nearly the case. 

Guest. We ought not then to be indignant at this, since 
the nature of the genera have a communion with each other. 
But if some one does not admit this, let him, having per- 
suaded ” our former reasoning, in like manner persuade” the 
subsequent assertions. 

Thee. You speak most justly. 

Guest. Let us look at this likewise. 

Thee. What? 

Guest. When we say non-entity, we do not, as it appears, 
speak of any thing contrary to entity, but only as something 
different from it. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Just as when we say a thing is not great, do we 
then appear to you to point out by this word what is small 
rather than what is equal ? 

Thee. How could you? 

Guest. We must therefore admit that the contrary to a 
thing is not signified, when negation is spoken of ; but thus 
much only, that the (prohibitive) “not,” and the (negative) 
“no,” when prefixed, signify something relating to the words 
that follow, or rather to the things, respecting which are 
placed the words of the negation afterwards enunciated.”8 

Thee. Entirely so. 

[92.] Guest. This also let us consider, if it seems good to 
you. 


2121 Such is the literal translation of the Greek; where, however, I 
have tacitly changed the last word av into dv, to preserve the antithesis. 
But of the first clause I confess my inability to understand the sense. 
‘Taylor’s version is—‘* Being, therefore, is not so many in number as the 
others. For not being them it is itself one, but is not other things, which 
are infinite in number.”’ The reader is therefore left to choose which he 
prefers. 

22__22 Tn lieu of the nonsensical zeioae and zrevBérw, it is evident at a 
glance that Plato wrote adzwoac and avw@sitw—i. e. “* having rejected— 
reject.” 

23 Here too is another unintelligible, because corrupt, passage. 


c 
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Thee. What is that ? 

Guest. The nature of the different appears to me to have 
been cut into fractional parts, in the same manner as science. 

Thee. How? | | 

Guest. The (nature) is one; but the portion of it that is 
attached to any thing does, when separated, possess individu- 
ally its peculiar appellation; on which account arts and 
sciences are said to be many. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Have not then the parts of the nature of the different, 
which is itself one thing, been affected in the very same way ? 
Thee. Perhaps so. But let us tell how this takes place. 

Guest. Is there any part of the different opposed to the 


beautiful ? 


Thee. There is. 

Guest. Shall we say it is nameless, or that it has some 
appellation ? 

Thee. That it has. For that which we call on each occa- 
sion not-beautiful, is not different from any thing else but 
the nature of the beautiful. 

Guest. Come, then, tell me this. 

[93.] Thee. What? 

Guest. When any thing is separated from some kind of ex- 
istences, and is again opposed to some kind of existences, does 
it happen that thus it is not beautiful ? *4 

Thee. It does. 


Guest. But the opposition of entity to entity happens, as it 
seems, to be not-beautiful. 

Thee. Most right. 

Guest. What then, according to this reasoning does the 
beautiful belong more to entities, and the non-beautiful, less ? 

Thee. Not at all. 


24 In the place of this mass of rubbish Ficinus has what is at least 
intelligible in part; for his MS. was fuller than any, which have 
been collated subsequently. ‘“‘Cum aliquid in parte quadam entium 
determinatum sit, rursusque alicui entium opponatur, contingatque ita 
non pulchrum dici, sequitur non pulchrum esse aliquid, quandoquidem 
est illud cui opponatur.”’ There is however something evidently wanting 
after ‘“‘ determinatum sit,’ to this effect, ‘id dici pulchrum debere, cui 
nihil opponatur.”’ So too there is wanting in Ficinus the close of this 
speech of the Stranger and the whole of the next one, together with the 
intermediate answer of Theetetus. 
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Guest. We must say then, that the not-great and the great 
exist similarly. , 

Thee. Similarly. 

Guest. Hence too we must lay down respecting the just, in 
the same manner as of the not-just, that the one in no respect 
exists more than the other. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. And we will speak of other things in this way ; 
_ since the nature of the different appears to be one of entities ; 
and as it exists, it is necessary for us to lay down the parts of 
it, as no less existing. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. The opposition then, it seems, of a part of the na- 
ture of the different, and of entity 2° opposed to each other,” 
are no less existence, if it be lawful to say so, than existence 
itself; nor do they signify what is contrary to existence, but 
only so much, what is different from it. 

Thee. lt is most clear. 

[94.] Guest. What then, shall we call it the (antithesis) ? 

Thea. It is evident that non-entity, which we have been 
seeking on account of the sophist, is this very thing. 

Guest. Whether then, as you have said, is it no more de- 
ficient of existence than the others? And ought we now 
boldly to say, that non-entity possesses its own nature firmly, 
in the same manner as the great was found to be great, and 
the beautiful beautiful, and the not-great to be (not-great),”° 
and the not-beautiful (not-beautiful) ?7° and that thus too non- 
entity was and is non-entity, as being one species numbered 
amongst the many existing? Or must we still, Theetetus, 
have with regard to this some want of faith? 

Thee. None at all. 

Guest. Do you perceive then, how we have been with some 
prolixity disobedient to the prohibition of Parmenides ? 

Thee. Jn what respect? 

Guest. We have farther than he ordained 2’ us to inquire, 
exhibited ourselves, still exploring onwards. 

25_25 The words “ opposed to each other”’ are omitted by Ficinus cor- 
rectly. For they are only an explanation of the preceding “‘ opposition.”’ 
226 The words “ not-great’’ and “ not-beautiful,”? which Heindorf 


and Stalbaum say that Boeckh was the first to restore, Taylor had already 
printed in his translation. 


27 Stalbaum, led no doubt by the version of Ficinus, “ ulterius quam 
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Thee. How? 

Guest. Because he says some where,—“ Non-beings never, 
and by no means are. And from this path thy searching 
thought restrain.” 

Thee. And so he does say. 

Guest. But we have not only shown that non-entities exist, 
but we have demonstrated what kind of thing a non-entity is. 
For, having proved that the nature of the different has an ex- 
‘istence, and that it is cut up into fractions, (distributed) 
mutually through all things, we then dared to say, that each 
part of it, which is opposed to entity, is itself truly a non- 
entity. : an) 

Thee. And to me, O guest, we appear to have spoken 
with the greatest truth. 

[95.] Guest. Let no one then say, that we, having proved 
that non-entity is contrary to entity, dare to assert that it 
exists. For we some time since did to something, contrary to 
it, bid a farewell, whether it exists or not, and possesses a 
certain reason, or is entirely irrational. But, with respect to 
that which we now call non-entity, either let some one per- 
suade (us) by showing that we speak not well; or, as long as 
he is unable (to do this), he must also say, as we say, that the 
genera are mixed with each other, and that entity and the 
_ different pervading through all things, and through each 
other, the different, partaking of entity, does through this 
participation exist, not being that of which it participates, but 
something else; and being different from entity, it clearly 
follows that it is necessarily non-entity. And on the other 
hand entity, having partaken of the different, will be different 
from the other genera; but being different from all of them, 
it is not any one of them, nor all the others, nor any thing 
besides itself. So that incontestably entity is not ten thou- 
sand things in ten thousand things: and thus the rest taken 
singly and together exist in many forms, but do not exist in 


many forms.” 
[96.] Thee. True. 


statuerit,” which Taylor translated “‘ beyond the limits he appointed,” 
first objected to d7éize: but he failed tosee, what is obvious at a glance, 
that Plato wrote dveize, a word peculiarly applied to the ordonnance of 
a deity, with whom a philosopher was wont to be compared. 

78 This is an instance of the “reductio ad absurdum.” 
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Guest. Now if any one either does not believe in these 
contrarieties, let him reflect and produce something better 
than has been stated now;”% or if, perceiving this to be a 
difficult speculation, he is pleased at drawing out his argu- 
ments now on this side and now on that, he is engaged, as our 
present reasoning shows, in a pursuit not deserving very 
serious attention. For this is neither a clever thing nor 
difficult to discover; but that is at one and the same time 
difficult and honourabler° 

Thee. What? 

Guest. That which has been stated before ; so that, omit- 
ting these as possible, we may be able, by following up what 
has been said, each by itself, to confute a person, when he says 
that what is different is same, and what is the same different, 
lin the way and according to the circumstance by which 
he says either is affected.2!_ For, to show that the same is 
different, and the different same, and the great small, and the 
similar dissimilar, and to be pleased in thus introducing con- 
trarieties in discourse, is not a true confutation, but one 
evidently newly born of some one, who has recently laid hold 
of entities. 

Thee. Very much so. 

[97.|] Guest. For, my good (friend), to endeavour to 
separate every thing from every thing, is inelegant in other 
respects, and the part too of one untaught and unphilosophical. 

Thee. Why so? 

Guest. 'To loosen each thing from all things, is the most 
perfect abolition of all discourse. For discourse subsists 
through the conjunction of species with each other. 

Thee. True. 

Guest. Consider then, how opportunely we have now con- 
tended with men of this kind, and compelled them to permit 
one thing to be mixed with another. 

Thee. With a view to what? 

Guest. To this, that discourse may be one certain thing 


29 Compare Horace, ‘‘si quid novisti rectius istis, Candidus imperti; 
si non, his utere mecum.”’ 

30 Here is an allusion to the saying, ‘‘ Difficult things are honourable.” 
See Hipp. Maj. § 56. 

3181 The whole of this passage Taylor tacitly omitted, at the sugges- 
tion of Cornarius, who considered it an interpolation. 
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belonging to the genera of existences. or, if we are de- 
prived of this, we shall, for the most part, be deprived of 
philosophy. And further still, it is requisite at present that 
we agree about discourse what it is. But if we take it away 
entirely from us, so as not to exist at all, we can no longer 
speak about any thing. And we should take it away, if we 
admit that there is no mixing of any thing for any thing. 

[98.] Thee. This is (said) quite rightly. But I do not 
understand why we should agree about discourse. 

Guest. But, perhaps, you will most easily understand by 
following me in this way. 

Thee. In what way? 

Guest. Non-entity has appeared to us to be one of the rest 
of genera, and to be dispersed through all existences. 

Thee. It has so. 

Guest. After this, therefore, we must consider whether it 
is mixed with opinion and discourse. 

Thee. On what account ? 

Guest. Because, if it is not mixed with these, it must 
necessarily follow that all things are true; but, if it is mixed 
with these, false opinion and (false)*? discourse is produced. 
For to fancy or speak of non-entities, is a falsehood existing 
in the mind and in discourse. 

Thee. It is so. 

Guest. But, being falsehood, it is deception. 

Thee. It is. 

Guest. And deception existing, all things must necessarily 
be full of resemblances, images, and fancies. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. But we have said that the sophist flew to (and 
stayed) in this place, while he denies that there is any such 
thing as falsehood ; for (he says) that no one can either think 
or speak of a non-entity ; because it in no respect partakes of 
existence. 

Thee. It was (so) said. 

[99.] Guest. But now it has appeared to partake of entity ; 
so that in this respect perhaps he will no longer oppose us. 
Perhaps, however, he will say, that of species some partake of 
non-entity, and others not; and that discourse and opinion 


°2 This idea, wanting in the Greek, has been preserved in the “ oratio- 
que falsa’’ of Ficinus alone. 
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are amongst those things that do not partake of it. So that 
he will again contend with us, that the image-making and 
fancy-producing art, in which we have said he is concealed, 
exists not at all; since opinion and discourse have no com- 
munion with non-entity ; for that falsehood does not exist at all, 
if this communion of things takes place no where. Hence we 
must search out discourse, opinion, and fancy, what they are, 
in order that we may perceive after their appearance their 
communion with non-entity ; and having perceived this, we 
may prove that falsehood exists ; and having proved this, we 
may put the sophist into bonds, if he is guilty ; or, setting him 
free, search for him in some other genus. 

[100.] Thee. What was said, O guest, at first about the 
sophist, appears to be very true—that he is a genus difficult 
to hunt out. For he appears to be full of fences ;*° of which 
when he throws up one, it is necessary to take it by storm, 
before you can reach him himself. And even now we have 
scarcely passed over the obstacle he had raised, that a non- 
entity does not exist, when he immediately throws up 
another. Hence it is requisite to show that falsehood does 
exist, both in discourse and opinion; and after this perhaps 
something else, and another thing after that; and, as it seems, 
no end will e’er appear.*4 

Guest. He, Theztetus, should be bold, who is able to pro- 
ceed, though only a little, continually onwards. For what 
will he be able to do in other things who is faint-hearted 
in these, and is either effecting nothing in these, or is 
driven back again? Such a person will scarcely, according to 
the proverb, ever take a city.’ But now, O good man, since 
this, as you say, has been passed through, the greatest wall 
will have been taken by us, and the rest will be more easy 
and of small account. 

Thee. You say well. 

Guest. Let us then now in the first place take up, as we 
said, discourse and opinion, that we may more clearly cal- 

33 In the Greek word zrodGAxjpa there is a double sense ; one applica- 
ble to a war carried on. by soldiers in the field, and the other to that by 
philosophers in their schools; as Stalbaum has correctly observed. 

34 T have designedly put the concluding words into verse; as Plato 


himself has almost done in a trochaic line—Kade wépac, we fouxey, oddév 
(ix)davnoerat ors, 
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culate,®> whether non-being touches upon these, or whether 
both these are in every respect true, and neither of them at 
any time false. 

Thee. Right. 

Guest. Come then, let us again speculate about nouns, in 
the same manner as we did about species and letters. For 
the present Inquiry appears 36 somehow to lie in this road. 

Thee. What then is to be heard forsooth about nouns ? 

Guest. Whether all of them fit together, or not; or some 
are wont to do so, but others not. 

Thee. This is evident, that some are wont and others not. 

Guest. Perhaps you mean some such thing as this; that 
some being spoken in order and signifying something, do fit 
1ogether ; but that such as in continuity signify nothing, do 
not fit together. 

[102.] Thee. Why, and how say you this? 

Guest. What I thought you would understand and acknow- 
ledge. For there is a twofold kind of significations by the 
voice respecting existence. 

Thee. How? 

Guest. One called nouns, and the other verbs. 

Thee. Speak of each. 

Guest. That which has a signification in the case of 
actions, is called a verb. 

Thee. It is. 

Guest. But a sign of the voice, applied to the doers them- 
selves of those actions, we call a noun. 

Thee. Certainly. 

Guest. From nouns then alone, spoken in succession, there 
is not a discourse ; nor, on the other hand, from verbs spoken 
without nouns. ' 

Thee. J have not learned this. 

Guest. Yet it is plain that you just now acknowledged 
this, when looking to something else. * For this very thing I 
meant to say, that when these are spoken in succession, there 
is not a discourse. 


35 Instead of dokoynowmeOa, Heindorf conjectured amodoyiowpeba. 
Ficinus had already ‘‘ ostendamus.”’ 

35 Stalbaum has adopted Heindorf’s gavetrac for gaiverat unneces- 
sarily. 


—_ 
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Thee. How so? 

Guest. As for instance, should any one say in succession 
“walks,” “runs,” “sleeps,” and such other words as signify 
actions, he would not form a discourse at all. 

Thee. For how could he ? 

[103.] Guest. Again then, when any one says, “lion,” 
“stag,” “horse,” and such other nouns, as are named after 
those doing acts, no discourse is composed by such a con- 
tinuity. For the words spoken do not, ‘either in this way 
or that,3’ signify action, or non-action, or the existence of a 
thing which is or is not, until one mixes verbs with nouns ; 
and then they fit (with each other), and a discourse is pro- 
duced immediately, and their first connexion is nearly the 
first and shortest discourse. 

Thee. How say you this ? 

Guest. When any oné says, “ Man learns,” would you not 
say that this is the shortest and first discourse ? 

Thee. I should. 

Guest. For he then points out something respecting things 
which exist, or are in the course of existing, or have been, or 
will be; nor does he name a thing merely, but completes 
something by connecting verbs with nouns. Hence we say 
that he speaks, and does not merely name a thing ; and 
through this connexion we pronounce the noun “discourse.” 

[104.] Phee. Right. 

Guest. Thus too in the case of things, some did fit with 
each other, and others did not ; so likewise with respect to 
the signs of the voice, some do not fit, but others of them 
by fitting produce discourse. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. There is still this trifling thing. 

Thee. What? / 

Guest. It is necessary for a discourse, when it takes place, 
to be a discourse about something; for it is impossible to be 
about nothing. 

Thee. It rust. 

Guest. Ought it not then to be of some particular kind ? 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. Let us then pay attention to ourselves. 


37_.37 These words are omitted by Ficinus. They are perfectly un- 
necessary. 
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Thee. For it is requisite. 

Guest. I will then pronounce you a discourse, having 
united a thing with an action, through a noun and a verb ; 
and do you tell me of what it is the discourse. 

Thee. This shall be as far as I am able. 

Guest. Thestetus sits.—This is not a long discourse. 

Thee. No; a moderate one. 

Guest. It is now your business to say about whom is the 
discourse, and whose it is. 

Thee. It is evident that it is about me and mine.*® 

Guest. But what again is this? 

Thee. What? 

Guest. Thestetus, with whom I am now conversing, flies. 

Thee. Respecting this also, no one can say but that it is 
mine,®> and of me. 

[105.] Guest. But we said it was necessary that every 
sentence should be of some particular kind. 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. But of what kind must each of the sentences just 
now mentioned be ? 

Thee. One must be false and the other true. 

Guest. But of them the one which is true asserts things 
respecting you, as they are. 

Thee. How not ? 

Guest. But the one which is false (asserts) things respect- 
ing you, different from what they are. 

Lhee. It does. 

Guest. It speaks then of things which are not, as if they were. 

Thee. Nearly so. 

Guest. And it speaks of things about you different from the 
existing. For we said that about each thing there are many 
things which exist, and many which do not. 


38__38 This is a remarkable instance of the carelessness of even the most 


attentive editors. For not one has remarked that, as the Guest, and not 
Theatetus, had pronounced the words “ Theetetus sits,” the discourse 
belonged to the former, although it was about the latter. Plato must 
therefore have written not éud¢ but. ) ooc: while instead of wepi od 7’ 
éort Kai Orov we must read zepi ov 7’ éori Kai od—“ about whom and 
whose,”’ as shown by the version of Ficinus, “de quo et cujus ; ” although 
he shortly afterwards supports 7Aqy gud by his “nisi de me meaque; 
where, for a similar reason, we must read anv ye oov, as we find a 
little below Eé 6é pn Eore o6c. 
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Thee. Certainly. 


Guest. The discourse then which I last spoke about you, 
should, from what we have defined a discourse to be, of ne- 
eessity be, in the first place, one of the shortest. 

Thee. This we have just now acknowledged. 

Guest. In the next place, it is a discourse of some one. 

Thee. It is so. 


Guest. But if it is not yours, it is not of any one else. 

Thee. For how should it? 

Guest. And if it is not about some thing, it cannot be a dis- 
course at all. For we have shown that it is (one) of things 
impossible, for a discourse to exist about nothing. 

Thee. Most correctly. 

Guest. When therefore the different is asserted of you as 
if it were the same, and things not existing as if existing, 
such an arrangement of verbs and nouns altogether becomes, 
as it appears, a really and truly false discourse. 

Thee. Most true. 

[106.] Guest. But what, is it not now evident, that all 
these genera, both false and. true, such as thought, opinion, 
and fancy, are produced in our souls ? 

Thee. How? 

Guest. You will more easily understand it thus, if you first 
take,®° what each of them is, and in what they differ each 
from the other. 

Thee. Only give. 

Guest. Are not then thought and discourse the same, ex- 
cept that the former being within the soul a voiceless dialogue 
with itself, is called by us by the name of thought ?* 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But the stream of thought passing through the 
mouth with a sound is called discourse. 

Thee. True. 

Guest. We know of this too in discourse. 

Thee. What? 

Guest. Affirmation and negation. 


#9 The verb “take” is used in English as AapBdvevv is in Greek, in 
a mental as well as manual sense. Hence the joke in the answer of 
Thestetus, “‘ Give.”’ 

40 It was with reference to this notion, that the Greek verb dodZew, 
‘to speak ”’ to another in the active voice, means in the middle, POeRCOO at, 
‘to think,” i. e. to speak to oneself. 

VOL, Til. N 
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Thee. We do. 

Guest. When therefore this is generated in the soul accord- 
ing to thought, accompanied with silence, can you call it any 
thing else than opinion ? 

Thee. How can I? 

Guest. But when, again, some circumstance of this kind is 
present to any one, not according to itself,*! but through sens- 
ation, is it possible to call itcorrectly any thing else than fancy ? 

Thee. Nothing else. 

[107.] Guest. Since then discourse is both true and false, 
and it appears that thought is a dialogue of the soul with it- 
self, but opinion the termination of thought, and what we 
mean by “it appears” is the mixture of sensation and opinion, 
it is necessary, that of these, being allied to discourse, some 
should be false and sometimes.” 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. Do you perceive then, that opinion and discourse 
have been previously found to be false more easily, than 
according to our expectation? For * just now we were afraid, 
lest by searching into this matter we should throw ourselves 
upon a work perfectly impracticable. 

Thee. I do perceive. 

Guest. Let us not then be faint-hearted as to what remains. 
For since these have been made to appear, let us recall to our 
memory the previous divisions according to species. 

Thee. Of what kind were they ? 

Guest. We divided image-making into two species; the 
one assimilative, and the other fanciful. 

Thee. We did. 

Guest. And we said we were dubious in which of these we 
should place the sophist. 

“1 T cannot understand .the words “according to itself,’ nor could 
Taylor, who translated “according to the dianoétic energy,’ as if he 
wished to read kar’ adriy, and thus to make a proper distinction between 
Kara Ovdvoiay, and cara py Oravoay. 

#2 Had the editors looked to the version of Ficinus, ‘ ut cogitationes 
Opinionesque partim vere, partim false sint,’’ they would perhaps have 
seen that Plato did not write the nonsensical Peuvdy re abrdy ima cai 
éviore sivat, where ve wants its corresponding conjunction, but something 
more fit to be read to this effect—evd7 re abrey riv éviore kai ad éviore 
py sivat, Stephens and Heindorf would expunge re after Wevd7. 


*% Here again Ficinus found in his MS. the correct reading, rpocdoxiay: 
EpoBnOnwev yao dort—instead of rpocdoxiar, iy tgoBHOnusy apTi— 
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Thee. It was so (said). 

Guest. And while we were doubting of this, a still greater 
dizziness was shed around us, through the assertion appearing 
a matter of doubt to all men, that there cannot be at all either 
a resemblance, or an image, or fancy; because no falsehood 
exists by any means at any time or in any place. 

Thee. You speak the truth. 7 

[108.] Guest. But now since discourse has eee its ap- 
pearance, and false opinion likewise, it is conceded that there 
are imitations of things existing ; and that, from this disposi- 
tion of things the art of deceiving is produced. 

Thee. It is agreed. 

Guest. And yet was it not also acknowledged by us above, 
that the sophist is one of these ? 

Thee. It was. 

Guest. Let us then again endeavour, by always bisecting 
the proposed genus, to proceed along the right hand“ of the 
section, and attend to its communion with the sophist, until, 
having cut off all his common properties, we leave the nature 
peculiar to himself, and exhibit it to ourselves especially, and 
afterwards to those also, who are naturally the nearest of kin 
to this method. 

Thee. Right. 

[109.| Guest. Did we not then begin by dividing the 
making art and the acquiring art ? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And the acquiring art presented itself to us in 
hunting, contests, traffic, and in some such-like species. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But now, since the imitative art comprehends the 
sophist, it is evident that the making art must first receive a 
twofold division. For imitation is a certain kind of making. 
We said, indeed, it was the making of images, and not of each 
themselves. Did we not? 

Tnee. Entirely so. 

44 This seems to have been a phrase in Greece, something like the one 
in England, borrowed from horse-racing, “‘to get the whip-hand of a 
erson.’ 
ae This nonsense was, strange to say, passed over by Heindorf. 
Ficinus has “non verarum rerum:”’ which leads at once to od« avToy TOY 
éxaoror évrwy, “not of the things themselves existing on each occasion,’ 
in lieu of obk avTwy éxdorTwr. 
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Guest. But, in the first place, let there be two parts of the 
making art. : 

Thee. What are they ? 

Guest. One divine, the other human. 

Thee. I do not understand you. 

Guest. The making art,.if we remember what was said at 
first, we asserted to be every power, which might be the cause 
‘of things being produced subsequently, that did not previously 
exist. 

Thee. We do remember. 

[110.] Guest. But, with respect to all living animals, and 
plants, which are produced in the earth from seeds and roots, 
together with such inanimate bodies as subsist on the earth, 
able to be liquefied or not, can we say that not existing pre- 
viously they were subsequently produced by any other than 
some fabricating god? Or making use of the opinion and 
assertion of the many—*6 

Thee. What is that ? 

Guest. That nature generates these from some self-acttng 
fortuitous cause, and without a generating intellect; or (is 
it) with reason and divine science, originating from a god? 

Thee. J, perhaps, through my age, am often changing my 
opinions to both sides. But at present looking to you, and 
apprehending that you think these things are produced accord- 
ing to (the will of) a deity, I think so too. 

Guest. It is well, Theetetus. And if we thought that you 
would be one of those, who at a future time would think dif- 
ferently, we-should now endeavour to make you acknowledge 
this by the force of reason, in conjunction with the persuasion 
of necessity. But since I know your nature to be such, that, 
without any arguments from us, it will of itself arrive at that 
conclusion to which you say you are now drawn, I will leave 
the subject; for the time‘? would be superfluous. But I will 

46 After yowmevor Fischer would supply ¢joomeyv. Heind. and Stalb. 
dream about an aposiopesis. Had they duly weighed ‘the various read- 
ings, preserved by Stobeus in quoting this passage, ypwmevoe woenTor 
ry gvowv in lieu of xpwpusvot trowp TH THY puoty, they would have been 
able perhaps to see that Plato wrote—i ry rv wod\Ady Odyparte Kai 
PILATL YOwpEVvoL TOLNTHY, THY gbow dhnoopey—where PHyoopey has been 
lost on account of dvow. 

47 Ficinus has “nam supervacua talis disputatio esset,’’ which shows, as 


Heindorf remarked, that he found not ypdvo¢g but Adyoe in his MS., as 
the sense evidently requires. Stalbaum still sticks to xpdvoc¢. 
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lay this down, that the things, which are said to be made by 
nature, are (made) by divine art; but that the things, which 
are composed from these by men, are produced by human 
(art): and that, according to this assertion, there are two 
kinds of the making art, one human, and the other divine. 

Thee. Right. 

[111.] Guest. But, since there are two kinds, bisect each 
of them. 

Thee. How? 

Guest. Just as the whole of the making art was then 
divided, according to breadth, so now divide it according to 
length. 

Thee. Let it be so divided. 

Guest. And thus all its parts will become four; two of 
which, with reference to us, will be human; and two again, 
with reference to the gods, divine. 

Thee. ‘They will. 

Guest. But with respect to these, as being again divided in 
a different manner, one part of each division is self-making, 
but the remaining parts may be nearly called image-making ; 
and in this way again, the making art is divided into two 
parts. 

Thee. Tell me again how each is (to be divided). 

Guest. With respect to ourselves and other animals, and 
the things from which they naturally consist, fire and water, 
and the sisters of these, we know that all these productions 
are individually the offspring of a deity. Or how? 

Thee. ‘Thus. 

Guest. And that the images of each of these, and not the 
things themselves, follow, and these too produced’ by the 
artifice of some daemon-like power. 

Thee. Of what kind are these? 

Guest. Fancies, which occur in dreams, and such as ap- 
pear in the day, are called self-produced ; (as, for instance,) a 
shadow, “when darkness is generated in fire:*® but this is 


48__48 This I cannot understand. Ficinus has, ‘‘ cum tenebre igni mis- 


centur,”’ which shows that he found in his MS. ody 7& rupi oxdroe oup- 
pryvonrar, in lieu of dy TH mupi oxdroc éyyiyyyra. But perhaps Plato 
alluded to those fantastic forms, which are seen in a fire, when it is gradu- 
ally dying away. But in that case he would have written, I think, évTog 
qupoc, (as in the ‘Timeus, ‘P- 46, A. % éK yap The éxToc éyTOc TE TOU TV- 
poc—,) and oKdTOC obyv aby yevve tia, “when darkness with light 
produces one,” i. e. a shadow. 
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“twofold, when its own and foreign light meeting in one 
about shining and smooth bodies, effects by these means a 
species,” producing a sensation of seeing contrary to accus- 
tomed vision. 

Thee. These works then of divine making are two, th 
things themselves, and the image which follows each. 

[112.] Gwest. But what of our art? Shall we not say 
that it does, by the art of house-building, make a dwelling, 
and has made by painting another (dwelling), which is, as it 
were, a dream made by man to persons awake? 

Thee. Entirely so. . 

Guest. °°In this way then are the rest. (Divided) into two 
parts are the works of our making power; that which relates 
to the thing itself we call thing-itself-making, but that which 
relates to the image, image-making.°? 

Thee. I now understand you better; and I lay down in 
two parts two kinds of the making art, the divine and human, 
according to one section; and, according to the other, °! one 
(a production) from themselves, and the other of certain re- 
semblances.®*! 


4949 On these unintelligible words, all that the editors have hitherto been 
able to do, is to quote a still more obscure passage of Plato’s Timeus, and 
his Latin commentator, Chalcidius, I suspect the author wrote—dtdarpov 
O& nvi«’ dy ore, oixeidy Te Kai AXNOTPLOY, Tapa Ta Nappa Kai Aéia ic 
év ouvehOorte, THC guTpoober siwOviac bWEwe EvayTiay aicOnow Tapévoy 
eldoc amepyafnrat, i.e. “ When two lights, its own and foreign, coming 
to one point along the shining and smooth part of a reflector, work out 
a form, that produces a sensation of seeing, opposite to the previously 
accustomed one.”’ For the allusion is to a sheet of water, on the surface 
of which two lights were supposed to meet, one from within the water, 
and the other from without, and thus forming a dioptron, or transparent 
mirror, that reflected an image directly contrary to what the object ap- 
peared itself out of the water. Compare § 53, where reflexion by mir- 
rors (karowrpa) and by water are alluded to. That there was here a 
reference to an optical illusion, is plain from the words of Chalcidius, p. 
333, “‘ At vero Plato censet duum luminum coitu confluentium in tersam 
speculi et solidam cutem, id est diurni luminis et intimi—’’ from whence 
I have altered dWe into dre for the sense; and, for the syntax, ZvvédOov 
into ZuvehOov7e, with which neuter dual nominatives the singular azep- 
yaCnrat agrees. | 

5050 This seems to be the meaning of what Stalbaum thinks Plato 
wrote, Ficinus has, ‘‘ In aliis quoque similiter per duo partiendo, gemina 
opera effectricis nostre actionis invenimus ; ipsam quippe rem principali 
facultate, imaginem vero imaginaria facimus.’’ This is certainly intel- 
ligible, but not to be elicited from the Greek, as found at present. 

515! Here again I am utterly in the dark. Ficinus has, ‘“ deinde in 
rerum ipsarum imaginumve effectionem.” 
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Guest. Let us then recollect, that of the image-pro- 
ducing art we said, one kind was about to be a likeness-pro- 
ducing, and the other a fancy-producing, if it should appear 
that falsehood is in reality a falsehood, and one of things 
existing. 

Thee. It was so. 

Guest. There have then appeared, and we shall on this 
account enumerate ourselves,®? incontestably two species. 

Thee. Yes. , 

_ [1138.] Guest. Let us then again divide into two the 
fancy-producing species. 

Thea. In what way? | 

Guest. One produced through instruments, but *3the other, 
when he, who causes the fancied appearance, exhibits himself 
as the instrument of the thing.53 

Thee. How say you? 

Guest. I think, when any one employing his own body, 
causes your figure to appear similar to (his own),°* or voice 
to voice, this is especially called an imitation belonging to 
the fancy-producing species. 

Thee. It is. 

Guest. Calling this then imitative, we will divide it; but 
let us, now reduced to a jelly,°° dismiss all the rest, and we 
will permit some other person to collect (the facts) into one, 
ani to give them a proper appellation. 


2 Ficinus has “ ipsi—enumerabimus,” which leads to adrw, found in 
one MS. and adopted by Bekker. MHeindorf and Stalbaum prefer airg, 
which they refer to Pedder, understood. But the dative would be without 
regimen. 

5353 Such is the English of Stalbaum’s Latin version of the Greek, 
out of which the reader is left to make what sense he can. It is beyond 
my comprehension. How superior is that of Ficinus, “ Illius, qui sese 
instrumentum, phantasma efficientis, exhibet,’’ i. e. ‘‘ of him, who affords 
himself as an instrument of the person, who is working the fancied ap- 
pearance ;”’ just as persons do in the present day, when they put themselves 
into the hands of a mesmerizer or any other charlatan in any science real 
or unreal. There is however a slight error in the Greek, where we must 
read 76 O& dtd rou wapéyorvroc éavToy bpyavoy. For thus dua tov rapé- 
xovroce will balance the preceding 00’ dpyavwy. 

- & Ficinus has preserved some words wanting here to complete the sense, 
‘‘ corpus suum tuo reddit persimile.”’ 

55 This pugilistic phrase is the best version of the Greek word paXda- 
kio@évrec. For to mental encounters are thus constantly applied the 
terms used in corporeal contests. 
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Lhee. Let one then be divided, and the other dismissed. 

Guest. And yet, Thestetus, it is fit to think that this also 
is twofold ; but take notice on what account. 

Thee. Say on. 

Guest. Of those who imitate, some knowing what they 
imitate, do this, but others not knowing. And “yet what di- 
vision can we make greater than that of ignorance and know- 
ledge? 

Thee. Not one. 

Guest. Will not then that, which was just now mentioned, 
be an imitation by those, that are endued with knowledge? 
For a man by knowing you, would imitate your figure like- 
wise. 

Thee. How not? 

[114.] Guest. But what shall we say respecting the figure 
of justice, and, in short, of the whole of virtue? °° Do not many, 
though ignorant, yet fancying they know it, vehemently ea- 
deavour to make it appear that, what seems to be (justice in 
them), is inherent in them, and that they are particularly de- 
sirous of it, by imitating it in deeds and words.*® 

Thee. Very many indeed. 

Guest. Do not then all fail in seeming to be just, by thair 
not being just at all? Or does the contrary of this take place 
wholly > 

Thee. Wholly. 

Guest. I think then we must say that the imitator, who is 
ignorant, is different from the other who knows. 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. Whence, then, can any one of them eben a name 
adapted toeach? Or is it evident that it is difficult ; because 
a — ancient cause’ of the division of genera into species 

—§ Such seems to be the meaning of the original; where I have endea- 
Ore to overcome ‘the difficulty by supposing that Sixauoy has dropt out 
before doxody, and by changing wpo0upeioPar—ort padiora into mpobv- 
petoOai TE pdduora. —Ficinus has “‘ An non multi, dum ignorant, nosse au- 
tem hanc opinantur, quod illis videtur, id ipsum imitantes tam verbis quam 
operibus annituntur, ut inesse ipsis appareat?’’ asif his MS. omitted qpo- 
hy melt ore pddora. 

—7 Boeckh was the first to find fault with atria, and Heindorf with 
aovvvoue: for which the former would read djGea and the latter dobry. 
Plato wrote perhaps—craupéicewe wipe TaXraid Tic, WE ~oLKEY, Apyia Tos 


éumooo%ey Kai aouvecia, i. e. “some old-fashioned, as it seems, idleness 
and stupidity respecting the division—”’ 
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was unknown’ to our ancestors, so that none. of them: at- 
tempted even to divide; and on this account there was a ne- 
cessity for them not to he very ready at names. But at the 
same time, although it may be rather bold to be asserted, for 
the sake of qisfuction: let us call the imitation which ailsists 
with opinion, the “ opinion- mimicking,” but that which sub- 
sists in conjunction with science, a certain scientific i imi- 
tation. 

Thee. Be it so. 

[115.] Guest. We must therefore make use of the ether: 
for a sophist was not among the scientific but the imitators. 

Thee. And very much so. 

Guest. Let us then look into this opinion- mimic, as if he 
were a piece of iron, and (see) whether he is sound and 
whole, or contains in himself some layer doubled over. 

Thee. Let us consider. 

Guest. He has it indeed very thick. For, of sophists, one 
is a simpleton, and thinks he knows what he (merely.) fancies. 
But the figure of another, through his tossing about in his 
discourse, carries with it much of suspicion and fear, that he 
is ignorant of what before others he pretends to know. 

Thee. There are both these kinds of sophists, of whom you 
have spoken. 

Guest. We will therefore place one as a simple imitator, 
but the other as an ironical one. 

Thee. It is proper (to do so). 

Guest. And again, shall we say that the genus of this is 
one or two ? 

Thee. Do you look to it. 

Guest. Ido consider; and some two imitators appear before 
me. One I behold able to employ irony in public, and in 
lengthened speeches before the masses; but the other in 
private, and in short discourses, compelling the person who 
converses with him to contradict himself. 

Thee. You speak most correctly. 

[116.] Guesé. What then may we show the imitator to be, 
who employs lengthened discourses? A statesman, or a mob- 
orator ? 

58 Ficinus, uncertain how to translate ioropieny, has— historicam 


quandam scientemque? I suspect the word conceals some corruption ; 
which I confess I am unable to correct satisfactorily. 


¢ 
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Thee. A mob-orator. 

Guest. But what shall we call the other? a wise man, or 
wisemati-like ? 

Thee. To (call)®® him a wise man is impossible, since we 
have placed him as one who is ignorant; but as he is an 
imitator of a wise man, it is plain he must receive some similar 
appellation; and I now nearly understand, that we ought 
truly to call this person the perfectly real sophist. 

Guest. Shall we not then bind together his name, as we 
did before, connecting (every thing)®° from the end to the be- 
ginning ? 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. ®! He, then, who is a portion of the art that makes 
a discourse to contradict itself, (and) a part of the ironic 
species, and of the opinion- -mimicking, (and) of the fancy-pro- 
ducing, (and) of that (proceeding) from the image-making, 
(and) “separated from the making, not as a god but man, (and) 
in discourses is the wonder-working portion,®! whoever shall 
say that he is “of this race and blood” ® a real sophist, such 
a person will, as it appears, speak with the greatest truth. 

Thee. Entirely so. 


°° Ficin. has ‘“ Sapientem quidem illum vocare non licet.” Hence 
he probably found in his MS. To péy abrov copoy adbvarov ELTELY, EEL 
weo—for simety might easily have been lost through ézei, while from 


‘hence Stephens got his ro for rov. 


* Ficin. has “ omnia complicantes,” which shows that his MS. sup- 
plied zrdvra, now wanting before awo— 

6_s! 'The whole of this passage in the original presents considerable 
difficulties, as Stalbaum confesses; and even Heindorf has not been able 
to masier them ; for he did not perceive that there are not only interpo- 
lations and literal errors in the Greek, but a lacuna likewise, which it 
were easy to supply from the version of Ficinus, were this the place for a 
lengthened discussion. 

62 The words “‘ of this race and blood,” are taken from Homer, IA. 
Z. 211 
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Or this dialogue, which is feigned to have taken place on the 
same day as the Sophist, and may be considered both in manner and 
matter a continuation of it, although directed to a different subject, 
the argument may be comprised in a very few words. Its object, 
as stated towards the close of it, is to show that the head of the 
state, who should be a king, ought to combine not only in his own 
person, but in that of the people over whom he rules, the two con- 
flicting characters of manliness and moderation. For by such an 
union alone is it possible to correct the mischiefs arising equally 
from the excess and deficiency of energy in all matters relating to 
_ the well-being of the state. 

To arrive at this conclusion Plato has thought proper to give the 
rein to his imagination instead of curbing it; and he has been com- 
pelled in consequence to apologize for the prolixity of his discourse ; 
where he was evidently carried away with the same desire to draw 
subtle distinctions in things apparently similar, as he has done in 
the Sophist. For he was anxious, perhaps, to show his acquaintance 
with the minutize of some handicraft trades, instead of keeping 
rather the attention of the reader fixed to a few leading points, 
and putting down only ; 


Quod bene proposito conducat et hereat apte. 
What to the subject’s fitted and sticks close. 


In the midst, however, of this discursive matter, we meet with a 
curious digression, where Plato has in part anticipated the theory of 
the Geologists of the present day, respecting the changes which the 
earth has undergone at different periods, together with an allusion 
to a primeval state, not very unlike that recorded in Holy Writ ; 
although in neither case did he probably do more than put into his 
own words, what he found in the writings of preceding philosophers. 
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This dialogue is remarkable, moreover, for the development of the 
notion, so contrary to that of modern times, that laws should be 
made not so much to chime in with the feelings of the people, as to 
oppose their prejudices, provided the object of such legislation be 
to improve their moral and physical condition. But as this end 
could not be accomplished, where the ruling power rests with the 
masses, who, as Plato had seen at Athens, were alternately ferocious 
despots or fawning slaves, he suggested the propriety of establish- 
ing in conjunction with a king, an aristocracy, composed of persons, 
not superior to their countrymen in wealth, but in virtue, and pos- 
sessing, like the king, the qualities necessary for a real statesman ; 
who should be at once a shepherd, to look to the rearing of his 
charge, and a physician, to watch over their health, and a philoso- 
pher, to superintend their mental and moral culture. 

As this dialogue has been edited separately only by Stalbaum— 
for Fischer’s publication is, like the rest of that scholar’s works, be- 
neath even a passing notice—it presents not a few passages to 
exercise, and, as I have found, to baffle the ingenuity of emendatory 
criticism ; to which Stalbaum should have resorted rather than have 
sought to support the nonsense of a corrupt text. As regards, how- 
ever, the matter of the dialogue, he has left little to desire in his 
Prolegomena of 132 8vo pages; to which the reader is referred, 
who wishes to know something of what has been written by the 
more recent scholars of Germany on questions, that will, it is to be 
feared, remain for ever in their present obscurity. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


SOCRATES, THEODORUS, A GUEST, AND SOCRATES JUN. 


SOCRATES. 


[1.] I owz you, Theodorus, surely many thanks for my 
acquaintance with Theztetus and this guest to boot. 

Lhe. Perhaps, Socrates, you will owe me thrice as many, 
when they shall have worked out for you a statesman and a 
philosopher. 

Soc. Be itso. But shall we say we have thus heard this 
from you, the most powerful in calculations and geometry ? 

The. How, Socrates ? 

Soc. As having put down each of these men of equal 
worth, who are in value more removed from each other than 
accords with the analogy of your art. 

“The. By our god Ammon,! Socrates, you have well and 
justly, and very rememberingly? reproved me for my error in 
calculation. But I will follow you up about this at a future 
time. But do not you, O guest, in any respect be faint- 
hearted in gratifying us; but select for us either first a 


1 Theodorus, who was a mathematician of Cyrene, is feigned to swear 

by Jupiter Amm-on, (literally, ‘‘Sand-Being,) the tutelary deity of his 
native city, situated on the confines of the sandy desert of Libya. 
_ ? Edd. wavy pév ody pynporvicdc. This I cannot understand. The 
sense required seems to be, ‘‘ and you have very kindly reproved me, for- 
getful with respect to the error in calculation,” At all events per ody 
could not be found in this member of the sentence; while pynporikwe 
belongs to awaprnua rather than to éwémAngac. 
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statesman, or a philosopher; and having selected go through 
(the discussion). 

Guest. This must be done, Theodorus ; for since we have 
put our hand to this discussion, we must not stand aloof, till 
we arrive at the end of it. But what must I do with Theete- 
tus here? 

The. As regards what? 

Guest. Shall we suffer him to rest, and take in his stead 
Socrates? here, his fellow-combatant ? Or how do you advise ? 

The. Take him, as you say, in his stead. For, both being 
young men, they will after resting easily endure every labour. 

Soc. And indeed, O guest, both of them appear almost to 
have an affinity with me from some quarter. For you say 
that one of them (Theztetus) seems to resemble me in the 
natural form of his face;* and the appellation of the other, 
being of the same name as myself, and his address? furnish a 
kind of family connexion. It is meet then for us to recognise 
always with readiness in conversation those of the same kin. 
Now yesterday I mingled in a conversation with Theztetus,° 
and I*have now heard him answering ; but neither (case 
applies) to Socrates (here). It is meet, however, for us to con- 
sider him likewise. Let him then at some other time answer 
me, but at present you. 

Guest. Be it so. Do you, Socrates (junior), hear this So- 
crates ? : 

Soc. gun. I do. 

Guest. Do you then agree to what he says ? 

Soe. gun. Entirely. 

Guest. It appears then, that your affairs will not be an 
hinderance; and perhaps it is requisite for me to be much less 
an hinderance. But after the sophist’ it is necessary, as it 
appears to me, for us to seek out the statesman. [2.] Tell 
me then, whether must we place this (character) too among 
the possessors of knowledge, or how ? 


3 Respecting this Socrates junior see Sophist, § 6, and Theetet. § 13. 

4 See Theetet. § 5. 

5 As kAjote and wpdopnotc have the same meaning, it is evident that 
Plato did not write both those words; but which of them he did write, 
is not quite so clear. 

6 From hence it appears that the present dialogue is feigned to have 
taken place the day after that in which the Theetetus occurred. | 

7 This dialogue was written, then, after the Sophist. 
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Soe. jun. In this way.® 

Guest. We must then divide the sciences, as (we did) when 
we were inquiring into the former (character). 

Soc. jun. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But yet the division appears to me, Socrates, to be 
not after the same manner. 

Soc. jun. Why not? 

Guest. But after another. 

Soc. gun. It would seem so. 

Guest. Where then can one find the statesman’s path? For 
find it we must ; and separating it from the rest, put on it the 
seal of one (general) form, and on the other deflections the 
mark of another species; and thus cause our soul to conceive 
that all the sciences do in reality belong to two species. 

Soc. gun. I think, O guest, that this is your business, and 
not mine. 

Guest. But indeed, Socrates, it must needs be yours too, 
when it becomes apparent to us. 

Soc. gun. You speak well. 

Guest. Are not then arithmetic, and certain other sciences 
allied to this, divested of action; and do they not afford a 
subject of thought alone? 

Soc. gun. It is so. 

Guest. But those which pertain to carpenter’s work, and 
the whole of handicraft trades, possess a science, as it were, 
innate in their operations, and at the same time complete the 
bodies produced by them, which had not an existence previ- 
ously. 

Soc. gun. How not? 

Guest. In this manner then divide sciences in general, 
calling one practical and the other merely intellectual. 

Soc. jun. Let there be then of one whole science two 
species. 

Guest. Whether then shall we lay down the statesman, the | 
king, the despot, and the head of a household, and call them 
all by one name? Or shall we say there are as many sciences 
as-have been their mentioned names? Or rather follow me 
hither. 

8 To a bipartite question there could not be a single answer. Ficinus 


has correctly, “ Utrum hune in eorum, qui scientes dicuntur, numerum 
referre deceat? Decet—’’ omitting 7) mac. 
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Soc. jun. Whither ? 

Guest. On this road. If a private person is able to give 
advice sufliciently well to any of the public physicians,? is: it 
not necessary for him to be called by the name of the art, the 
same as he is, to whom he gives advice. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. What then, whatever private person is skilled in 
giving advice to the king of a country, shall we not say that 
he possesses the science, which the ruler himself ought to 
possess ? 

Soc. jun. We shall. 

Guest. But surely the science of a true king is a kingly 
(science). 

Soe. jun. Yes. 

Guest. And may not he, who possesses this science, 
whether he is a private man, or a king, be in every respect 
rightly called, according to this art, king-like. 

Soc. jun. Justly so. 

Guest. And are not the head of a household and a despot 
the same? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But what, will the size of an extensive household 
or the swollen form! of a small state make any difference as 
regards the government ? 

“Soe. jun. Not at all. 

Guest. It is evident then, what is indeed the thing we 
were Just now inquiring, that there is one science respecting 
all these. But whether any one calls it the science of a king, 
a statesman, or a family-man, let us not differ about it. 

Soc. jun.. Why should we? 

[8.] Guest. This too is evident, that each individual! king 

®° By comparing this and some other passages of Plato and of Xenophon, 
M. S. iv. 2, 5, Aristotle, Polit. ii, 4, Strabo iv. p. 125, and Schol. on 
Aristoph. Ay, 1029, quoted by Casaubon, Schneider, and Boeckh, CEcon. 
Athen. i. p. 132, it appears that there was at Athens a body of medical 
men paid by the state, as well as those in private practice. 

10 Instead of peyddng OX LaA—opKpac—OyKog, one would have ex- 
pected peyddn¢ dyxoc—opixpac oxipa: for dykog applies rather to a 
thing of large size than a small one. 

1 Stalbaum renders @zac “ unusquisque,”’ a meaning that word never 
has. The train of thought requires Paowdede wae avroc, in lieu of 
Barred, aac, es every ‘king by himself”? Compare-a little’ below 
apXITEKTWY TAG abToc. 
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has in his hands, and the whole of his body, some little power 
towards retaining his rule, as compared with the intelligence 
and strength of his soul. 

Soc. gun. It is evident. 

Guest. Are you willing then for us to say that a king is 
more allied to intellectual than to manual and wholly practical 
science ? 

Soe. jun. How not? 

Guest. We will then put together in the same (class) 
statesmanship and a statesman, kingship and a king, as being 
all one thing. 

Soc. jun. It is evident. 

Guest. Shall we not proceed then in an orderly manner, if 
after this we divide the intellectual science? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Attend, then, and inform me whether we can per- 
eeive any point of union? 

Soc. jun. Tell me of what kind. 

Guest. Of this kind. We have a certain calculating art. 

Soc. gun. Yes. 

Guest. And this I think entirely belongs to the intellectual 
arts. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. Shall we concede to the calculating art, that knows 
the difference in numbers, any thing more than that it dis- 
tinguishes things, the subjects of intellect. 

Soc. jun. How should we? 

Guest. For every architect is not a workman himself, but 
is the ruler over workmen. | 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. And he imparts indeed intellect, but not the work 
by hand. 

Soc. jun. Just so. 

Guest. He may justly then be said to have a share in in- 
tellectual science. | 

Soc. gun. Entirely. 

Guest. And for him I think it is fitting, after he has 


12 Instead of dtadvyiy, Heindorf, on Phedon. p. 98, C., suggested, 
what has been subsequently found in three MSS., dvagunyv—a word ap- 
plied to the knotty parts of a blade of straw, and to the union of bones 
and joints. . 

VOL, III. 0 
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passed a judgment, not to have an end, nor to be freed, as the 
calculator was freed (from doing more), but to command every 
workman (to do) that which is suited to him, until they shall 
have worked out what has been commanded. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. Are not then all such as these, and such as are con- 
sequent upon the calculating art, intellectual? And do not 
these two genera differ from each other in judgment and com- 
mandment ? 

Soc. jun. They appear to do so. 

Guest. If then we should divide the whole of the intel- 
lectual science into two parts, and call the one mandatory, and 
the other judicial, should we not say that we have made a 
careful division ? . 

Soc. jun. Yes, according to my mind. 

Guest. But for those, who do any thing in common, it is 
delightful to be of one mind. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. As far then as we participate '? on this point, we 
must bid farewell to the opinions of others. 

[4.] Soe. jun. Why not? 

Guest. Come, then, inform me in n which of these arts we 
must place the kingly character. Must we place him in the 
judicial art, as some spectator? Or rather, shall we place 
him in the commanding art, as being a despot? 

Soc. jun. How not rather in this? 

Guest. We may consider again the commanding art, 
whether it stands in any way apart. For it appears to me, 
that as the art of a huckster is separated from his, who sells 
his own goods,” so is the genus of a king from the genus of 
public criers. 

Soe. jun. Wow so? 

Guest. Hucksters, having received the previously sold 
works of others, afterwards sell them again themselves. 

Soe. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. The tribe of criers too, after receiving the thoughts 
of strangers, enjoins them again to others. 


13 I suspect there is some error in Kowwyepeyv, which it were easy to 
correct, if requisite. 

44 On the difference between the camnAoe and avrowwAne, see So- 
phist, § 18. | 
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Soc. jun. Most true. 

Guest. What then, shall we mix in the same (class) the 
king-art, and that of the interpreting, ordering, prophesying, 
and public-crying, and many other arts allied to these, all 
which have this in common that they command? Or are you 
willing that, as we just now instituted a resemblance (in 
things), we should make a resemblance in the name likewise? 
since the genus of those, who rule their own concerns, is 
nearly without a name; and shall we so divide these, by 
placing the kingly genus among those, who command their 
own concerns, and by neglecting every thing else, leave any 
one to put another name on them? For our method was 
(adopted) for the sake of a ruler, and not for its contrary. 

Soe. gun. Entirely so. 

[5.] Guest. Since then this stands at a moderate distance 
apart from those, and is separated from that, which is foreign, 
into that which is domestic, it is necessary to divide this 
again, if we have yet any yielding» section in this. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. And, indeed, it appears that we have. But follow 
me and divide. 

Soc. gun. Whither ? 

Guest. Shall we not find that all such as we conceive to be 
rulers, do, by making use of a command, give a command for 
the sake of producing something ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. And indeed it is not at all difficult for all things 
that are produced, to receive a twofold division. 

Soc. jun. In what way? 

Guest. Some among all of them are animated, and others 
are inanimate. 

Soc. jun. 'They are so. 

Guest. If we wish to cut the portion of intelligence, that 
has a commanding power over these very things, we will 
cut !® it. 


15 Instead of wéikovoay, some one, says Stalbaum, wished to read 
vmapxoveay: which would certainly make a somewhat clearer sense. 
But I confess I do not very well see the meaning of the whole of this 
speech, and especially of the words aAXorpinre dtopisbéy mpde oiksidTyTa. 

16 Instead of reuovpmev, Ficinus found in his MS. répwpey, as shown 
by his ‘‘secemus.’”? One would prefer, however, réoupey av, “If we 
wish to cut, we can.” 

0 2 
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Soe. jun. According to what? 

Guest. By assigning one part over the generation of inani- 
mate things, and the other over the generation of animated. 
And thus the whole will be divided into two parts. 

Soe. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. One part then let us put aside, and take up again 
the other; and after taking it up, divide the whole into two 
parts. 

Soc. jun. But which of these do you say is to be resumed ? 

Guest. By all means, that which has a command over ani- 
mals. For it is not the province of the kingly science to have 
a command over things inanimate, like the science of archi- 
tecture ; but, being of a more noble nature, over animals; 
and it ever possesses a power relating to such very things. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. (With respect to) the generation and nurture of 
animals, a person may see the former as single-feeding, but 
the latter as the common-feeding of the nurslings i in herds.!7 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But we shall find that the statesman is not a breeder 
of his own property, like an ox-driver, or some horse-currier;'® 
but is rather like the person who rears horses and oxen. 

Soc. jun. What has been just said seems to be the fact. 

Guest. Whether then (with respect to) the nurture of ani- 
mals, shall we call the common-rearing of all together a herd- 
rearing, or a certain general-rearing. 

Soe. jun. Whichever may happen in the discourse. 

[6.] Guest. You (have said) well, Socrates. And if you 
avoid paying too serious an attention to names, you will ap- 
pear in old age to be more rich in prudence. But now we 
must do as you recommended. But do you understand how 
some one will, having divided the herd-rearing art into two, 


17 On this mass of nonsense Stalbaum says, as usual, not a word; nor 
does he notice even the remarkable version of Ficinus, “‘ Circa genera- 
tlonem nutritionemque animalium cura duplex invenitur ; animalis cujus- 
dam una; gregis totius altera.”’? By uniting the Gr ek and the Latin, one 
might perhaps recover, without difficulty, the very words of the author, 

18 Here again Ficinus exhibits a curious variation from the text found 
at present in the Greek. ‘ Civilis autem non propriam curam aggreditur, 
quemadmodum arator, qui bovem agitat, vel minister, qui sternit equum ;”’ 
{rom whence Cornarius was the first to elicit idvorpdpor, in lieu of tdud- 
tpozoy, found in all the MSS. but a solitary one at Paris. 
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cause, what is now sought for in a double, to be sought for 
then in halves ?'9 

Soc. jun. I shall be eager (to do so): and it appears to me 
that there is one rearing of men, and another of beasts. 

Guest. You have divided in every respect most readily 
and courageously. However, (we must be careful) to the 
utmost of our power not to suffer hereafter this. 

Soc. gun. What? 

Guest. That we do not take away one small part as appli- 
cable to many and great parts, nor yet without a species; but 
let it always have at the same time a species. For it is very 
well to separate immediately the thing sought for from all the 
rest, if the separation be rightly made; just as you did a little 
before, through conceiving the division to be rightly made, 
hasten on, seeing that the discourse was tending to man. 
But, my friend, it is not safe to divide with subtlety ;?° but 
it is more safe to proceed in the middle?! by dividing (con- 
tinually); for thus will one more (readily)?? meet with forms 
(of existence). But the whole of this relates?’ to our in- 
quiries. 

Soc. jun. How say you this, O guest ? 

Guest. I must endeavour to speak yet more clearly, through 
a kind feeling towards your disposition,** Socrates. But it 
is impossible in the subject at hand to show what is now 


19 Such is Stalbaum’s version of the Greek text. Both are equally 
beyond my comprehension; and so is the Latin of Ficinus: “ Sed nun- 
quid vides, quo pacto quis, gregis nutritionem geminam ostendens, efficiat 
ut, quod in duplis ad id, quod nunc propositum est, investigabitur, in 
dimidiis iterum perquiratur.” By following however the train of 
thought, and adopting the alterations to which it leads, one might perhaps 
recover what Plato wrote. 

20 Ficinus has, ‘‘ad extremum quiddam et tenue protinus adventare.”’ 

21 So Ovid, ‘* medio tutissimus ibis.” ; 

22 Ficinus has ‘ facilius meliusque,”’ as if he had found in his MS. 
kadAvoy Kai paddoy, as a little below, eaALoy 6& wou Kai paddXoyv. 

23 To prove that d:tagéperv, which is elsewhere “ to differ,”’ is here “‘ to 
refer,’? Stalbaum quotes Xenophon Ciconom, 20. 16, péya Cragépey etc 

rd AvotTEXEiv yewoyiav—not aware that the author wrote péya On) dépety, 
and Plato perhaps AIAN @épet, not AT Ad@éper. 

24 Such is Stalbaum’s version. But etvora is generally followed by a 
dative, as in Eurip. Tro. 7, Evvora—zoéAs. Orest. 858, ebvoray rarpl. 
Isocrat. ebvotay—rtoic mparropévorc. Demosth. Olynth. ii. etvoray ry 
wmode, Coron. esvorayv—rTy TE WOAEL Kai Tao vpiy. Midian. Tiy &b- 
VOLaY—TY TAaTpioL. 
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said in a manner wanting in nothing; still we must endea- 
vour, for the sake of perspicuity, to carry on the inquiry a 
little further. 

Soc. jun. In what respect then do you say we have, by 
dividing, just now not rightly done? 

Guest. In this respect; that, should any one attempt to 
give a twofold division to the human genus, he would divide, 
in the way that the majority here divide. For by separating 
the Grecian genus, as one apart from all, they give to all 
the rest, who are innumerable, unmixt, and not speaking 
the same language with each other, one name, that of a Bar- 
barian race; and through this one name they fancy the race 
itself to be one; or as if some one, thinking that number 
should be divided into two species, should, after cutting off 
ten thousand from all numbers, put it aside as one species, 
and, giving one name to all the rest, should think that, through 
that appellation, this genus will become separate and different 
from the other. He however would make in a more beautiful 
manner, and more according to species, and” a two-fold 
division, who should divide number into even and odd, and 
the human species into male and female; and, after arranging 
the Lydians or Phrygians, or some other nations, should then 
separate them into wholes, when he is incapable of finding 
the genus, and at the same time the species of each of the 
divided portions. , 

[7.] Soc. gun. Most right. But (explain),?6 O guest, this 
very thing— How can any one rather clearly know that genus 
and species are not the same, but different from each other ? 

Guest. O Socrates, thou best of men, thou commandest no 
trifling thing. Already have we wandered further from our 
proposed discourse than is fitting; and yet you order us to 
wander still further. Now then let us, as is reasonable, turn 
back again; and hereafter we will at leisure pursue this point, 
as having come upon the track. Do not, however, by any 
means guard against this,?” that you have heard from me 
this point clearly determined. 


75 Sauppe would omit cai before diya. 

76 Ficinus has, ‘‘ At illud—ostende,’’ which leads to a\Aa@ déye cal, in 
lieu of d\Aad yap— 

27 Vhe common text exhibits a combination of words at variance 
with correct Greek, od jujy ahd rovTo ye—ovraga. For ob pry are 
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Soc. jun. What ? 

Guest. That species and part are different from each other. 

Soc. jun. Why (say you) so? 

Guest. When any thing is a species of some thing, it is 
necessary for it to be a part of the thing of which it is said 
to be the species: but there is no necessity for a part to be a 
species. Always consider me, therefore, Socrates, as assert- 
ing this rather than that. 

Soc. jun. Be it so. 

Guest. But tell me that, which is after this. 

Soc. gun. What? 

Guest. The point of the digression which has brought us 
hither. For I think it was especially at that point, when, on 
your being asked how we must divide herd-rearing, you an- 
swered very readily, that there were two kinds of animals, 
the one of man, and the other of brutes taken all together. 

Soc. gun. True. 

Guest. And you then appeared to me, after taking away 
a part, to think that you ought to leave** the remainder as 
one genus of all (brutes), because you could give to them all 
the same name, by calling them brutes. 

Soc. jun. Such was the case. 

Guest. But this, O most courageous of men, is just as if 
some other prudent”’ animal, such as seems to be the crane, 
or some other animal of a similar kind, should, in the same 
manner as you do, oppose the cranes, as one race, to all other 
animals, and make itself an object of respect ; and, putting all 
the rest together with men into one race, call them perhaps 
nothing else but brutes. Let us then endeavour to avoid 
every thing whatsoever of this kind. 

Soc. jun. How ? 

Guest. By not dividing every genus of animals, that we 
may suffer the less. 

Soc. jun. For there is no necessity. 


never united to an imperative ; nor does aAXd, as far as I remember, ever 
follow od yyy. To avoid the difficulty, Ficinus omits ob pny adda, and 
makes Plato write something like sense. 

28 Ficinus has, “ putavisse ponendum,” as if he had found in his MS. 
not Karadireiv, but caraderréoy eivat, what the sense manifestly re- 
quires. After verbals in—réoy, civat is thus found perpetually. 

29 Plato had probably in his mind the expression ¢povipararoue, ap- 
plied to birds by Sophocles in Electr. 1047. 
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Guest. For we then erred in this way. 

Soc. jun. In what? 

Guest. Such part of intellectual science as related to com- 
manding was (said) by us to be of the animal-rearing kind, 
as regards gregarious animals. Was it not ? 

Soc. jun. It was. 

Guest. The whole animal genus, therefore, was even then 
divided into the tame and wild. For those animals that have 
a nature to become gentle, are called tame; but those that 
have not, are (called) wild. 

Soc. gun. Correctly. 

‘Guest. But the science, of which we are in the hunt, was 
and is in the case of tame animals, and is to be sought for 
among the gregarious rearlings. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. Let us then not divide, as formerly, looking to all 
animals, nor with haste, so that: we may quickly arrive at 
state-science. For this has caused us to suffer even now 
according to the proverb—*° 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. By not well dividing*! quietly, to complete (the 
task) more slowly. 

Soc. jun. And it has, O guest, properly caused (us to suffer). 

[8.] Guest. Be it so then. But let us again from the 
beginning endeavour to divide the common-rearing (of ani- 
mals). For perhaps the discourse itself, being brought to a 
conclusion, will more clearly unfold what you desire. But 
tell me— 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. This; if indeed you have frequently *? heard it from 


30 The proverb was, perhaps, Oy Hovyot Boadirepoy avirovowy, simi- 

lar to the Latin ‘* Festina lente,’’ according to Stalbaum; who, to avoid 
the doubled tribrach and to preserve the Attic form, should have sug- 
gested Bpdcdroy and added wédec to complete the verse. 
_ 31 As there is nothing in the proverb to which Plato alludes, relating 
to “‘ well dividing,’ C. Badham has, in The Surplice, No. 32, for July 4, 
1846, suggested ddot7ropovyrac in lieu of ed dtatpovvra¢g; which led me, 
in No. 33, to propose yotywe 260’ aipovrac—a form of expression found 
in MSS., or, from conjecture, in Hecub. 950, wéda—aipovre. Phen. 
1034, 260’ aipovo’. Herc. F. 882, Nov Bic 760’. aipe k@XAOV. 868, Ereiy’ 
‘Odtp rove’ av, 760 aipovo’,, “Ipt. Ip. Viyvouat *krodwy. Phaethont. 
Fr., 'Exrooi re Oduwy 760 asipare. 

32 In the phrase, e¢ doa woAXauc, Heindorf on Phedon. p. 60, e., says 
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certain persons. For I do not think you have met with the 
tame-fish places in the Nile, or in the royal lakes. But 
perhaps you have seen the taming of these in (artificial) 
fountains. 

Soc. jun. I have seen these frequently, and I have heard of 
those from many. 

Guest. You have likewise heard and believe that geese and 
cranes are reared, though you have never wandered about the 
Thessalian plains. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. On this account I have asked you all these ques- 
tions, because the rearing of herds of animals is partly of 
those moving * in the water, and partly on dry land. 

Soc. jun. It is so. 

Guest. Does it not then appear to you likewise, that we 
ought to cut in two the common-rearing science, | distributing 
to each of them its own part,®4] and call the one a rearing-in- 
moisture, and the other a rearing-on-dry-land. 

Soc. jun. (It does so appear) to me. 

Guest. But we will not in the same manner inquire to 
which of these arts king-science belongs. For it is evident 
to every one. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. And every one can separate the dry-rearing portion 
of the herd-rearing. 

Soc. gun. How? 

Guest. Into the flying and walking-on-foot. 

Soc. jun. Most true. 

Guest. But what of state-science, must it be inquired whe- 
ther it relates to the walking-on-foot? Or do you not think, 
that the most stupid person, so to say, would imagine so? 

Soc. gun. 1 do. 

Guest. But it is requisite to show that the art of rearing 
foot-walking (animals) is, as number was just now, cut into 
two parts. 
that zrokNakee means “ perchance.” But how zoAdakie, “ frequently,” 
could have such a meaning, it is difficult to understand. Plato wrote 
6 On, to which ovdé for ef, in one MS., plainly leads. 

33 In lieu of évudpov, Athenzus, in ill. p. 99, B., gives another read- 
ing, wpoBaricdy. My friend Buckley would form the two into :vvdpo- 
Barikoy. | , 

34 All the words between brackets are omitted by Ficinus. 
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Soc. jun. This is evident. 

Guest. And yet to the part, to which our discourse has led 
us on, there seem to be some two paths extending themselves ; 
the one quicker, by being divided, a small part as compared 
with a large one; but “the other longer, from preserving 
rather the precept, which we mentioned before, that we 
ought to cut as much as possible through the middle. It is 
in our power then to proceed by either of the paths we may 
wish. 

Soc. jun. Is it then impossible to proceed by both? 

Guest. What by both at once,-O wonderful youth? Al- 
ternately, however, it is plain the thing is possible. 

Soc. jun. I choose then both alter nately. 

Guest. The thing is easy; since short is the remainder (of 
the road). In the beginning indeed and middle of our journey 
the command*® would have been difficult. But now, since 
this seems good, let us first proceed by the longer road. For, 
as we are fresh, we shall more easily journey through it. But 
do you look to the division. 

[9.| Soe. gun. Speak it. 

Guest. Of such tame animals as are gregarious, the foot- 
walking have been divided by us according to nature. 

Soc. gun. What (nature) ? 

Guest. By some of their race being hornless and others 
horned. 

Soc. jun. So it appears. 

Guest. Divide then the art of rearing foot-walking animals, 
and assign to each part,®° making use of reason. For should 
you wish to name them, the thing will become complicated 
more than is fitting. 

Soc. jun. How then must one speak (of them) ? 

Guest. Thus. Of the science of rearing foot-walking 
animals, divided into two parts, let one portion be as- 
signed to the horned part of the herd, but the other to the 
hornless. 


35 As no command had been given, C. Badham, in The Surplice, quoted 
in n, 31, would read zpaypa. 

36 After ‘ part,’’ some word is evidently wanting. Ficinus has “‘ utrius- 
que partis conditionem sermone describe.” Perhaps dpov has. dropt out 
after pipe. Stalbaum translates Aoyw yowpmevoc, “ using a definition.” 
But he does not say what noun is to follow amddoc. 
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Soc. jun. Let this be so said: for they have been suffi- 
ciently shown to be so. 

Guest. Now then the king is evidently the shepherd over 
a flock of animals deprived of horns. 

Soc. jun. For how is he not evident ? 

Guest. Breaking then this (herd) into portions, let us en- 
deavour to assign the result?” to him (the king). 

Soc. gun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Whether then are you willing for us to divide it 
(the herd) by the cloven, or, what is called, the solid hoof? Or 
by. a common or individual generation? For,you understand. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. That the race of horses and asses naturally pro- 
create with each other. 

Soc. gun. It does. 

Guest. But the other still remaining portion of the 
smooth*8-haired herd of tame animals, is unmixed in their 
generation with each other. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But whether does the Statesman appear to take care 
of animals having a common, or individual generation ? 

Soc. jun. It is evident of the unmixed (generation). 

Guest. We must then, as it seems, divide this, as those be- 
fore, into two parts. 

Soc. jun. Yes; we must. 

Guest. But we have cut into minute portions nearly every 
tame and gregarious animal, except two genera. For it is 
not fit to rank the genus of dogs®® among gregarious cattle. 


37 Stalbaum explains 7d ytyvdpevoy, the emendation of Cornarius, by 
‘“‘what is belonging to.’’ The expression means rather “ what is pro- 
duced”? by the breaking. The word in Latin would be ‘“ proventus.”’ 
Ficinus has “ quod movetur,”’ answering to 76 kvodpevoy, found in all 
the MSS. but one; and even there yevo is merely a reading over Kivov- 
peevov, which would lead to tkvotpevor, “ the result.”’ 

38 Stalbaum after Bekker has adopted from four MSS. Aegiac, in lieu of 
pace, and refers to Cratyl. p. 406, A., where fjuspoy re Kai déioy are 
united and opposed to rpaxd. But Aiog is here rather “‘ smooth-haired,”’ 
or “ without manes,”’ such as kine are. Ficinus acknowledges neither prac 
nor Aéiac in his version. ‘ Reliqua vero domestica et socialis generis 
animalia, sine aliena commixtione, propria tantum ex specie procreant.”’ 

39 Why dogs should be excluded, if they are gregarious, it is difficult 
to say; and if they are not, it is still more difficult to explain, why Plato 
mentioned them at all. Ficinus has “‘ genus porro nostrum inter grega- 
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Soc. jun. It is not. But in what manner shall we divide 
these two? 

(ruest. In that, by which it is just for you and Theetetus 
to divide them, since you are handling the science of geometry. 

Soe. jun. In what manner? 

Guest. By the diameter, and again by the diameter of the 
diameter.‘0 

Soc. gun. How say you? 

Guest. Is the nature, which the race of us men possesses, 
adapted to locomotion in any other way than as a diameter, 
which is two feet in power ? 

Soc. jun. In no other way. 

Guest. Moreover the nature of the remaining genus is 
again according to the. power of our power, a diameter, if it 
naturally consists of twice two feet. 

Soc. jun. Undoubtedly. And now I nearly understand 
what you wish to show. 

Guest. But in addition to these, do we perceive, Socrates, 
something else belonging to those having a reputation for 
laughter,4! which happened to us in making the former 
division ? 

Soc. jun. What is that? 

Guest. This our human race, sharing the same lot and run- 
ning the same course with a race the most generous*? and 
most handy of existing (animals). 


bilia pecora numerare non decet,”’ as if he found in his MS. 76 yao roy 
y¥ avwy, (i. e. dvOpwTwy). 

4°40 Others may perhaps, but I cannot, understand what is meant by 
the diameter of a diameter; except by saying, as Stalbaum has in part 
suggested, that as the diagonal of a square of one foot is two square feet, 
aman with two feet is compared to the diagonal of such a square; and 
that as a four-footed animal is in that respect the double of a two-footed 
one, it may be called the diameter of a diameter. I suspect, however, 
that the whole passage has come down to us in a very imperfect state. 

*t The expression rwy rpc yéhwra EbdoktyinoayvTwy, seems very strange 
in Greek. Ficinus has merely “ risu dignum.’? Plato wrote perhaps ray 
wap ‘Ivdoig kivycavrwy yidkwra— 

# Of this utterly unintelligible word different emendations have been 
suggested by different scholars. Stalbaum alone has had the hardi- 
hood to attempt to defend a mass of nonsense by comparing yevyvatoraryw 
kat evxepeorary in this place, with rie dvdpsiag re kai ebxepstac in Rep. 
iv. p. 426, D. But even he is unable to tell what is the animal to which 
Plato alludes. Winckelmann suspected it was the monkey. But he 
failed to see that the author wrote yeAotorary, which was first proposed 
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Soc. jun. I perceive it happening very absurdly too. 

Guest. Is it not fit that the slowest things should arrive 
last of all ?44 

Soc. jun. It is. | 

Guest. But we do not perceive this, that a king appears 
still more ridiculous, when running together with the herd, 
44and performing his course in conjunction with him, who is 
exercised in the best manner with respect to a tractable life.* 

Soc. gun. Entirely so. 


by C. Badham in The Surplice, No. 32, July 4, 1846, which I supported in 
No. 33, by quoting Hipp. Maj. p, 289, A., where Plato compares man to 
a monkey, as Heracleitus had done before him; who said that the most 
beautiful monkey would appear an ugly creature, when compared with a 
man; and so, says Plato, the wisest of men would be no better than a 
monkey, when compared with the Creator. And it was in allusion to this 
doctrine of Heracleitus, that Ennius said, as we learn from Cicero, “‘ Simia 
quam similis, turpissima bestia nobis.’’ It will however be objected, per- 
haps, that monkeys do not herd together, nor converse with their keepers. 
But the monkey is known in its natural state to be a gregarious animal ; 
and though their talk is not intelligible to man, their chatter, no doubt, is 
to each other. Besides, in this allusion toa monkey in a dialogue relat- 
ing to Statesmanship, Plato had in mind, I suspect, an AXsopo-Socratic 
fable preserved in the prose of the Progymnasmata of Hermogenes to the 
following effect—The monkeys came together to consult about the neces- 
sity of fixing their dwelling ina city. After they had so decreed, and 
were about to put their hands to the work, an old monkey stopped them 
by saying that they would be caught still easier, should they shut them- 
selves up within enclosures.—To the same fable there is an allusion in 
the Gorgias, p. 484, F., éveuddy obv EXOworr sig Tiva iWiay 7 modTIKHY 
apatww, carayédaoroe yiyvovTat, MorEp YE Oipat ot TodtTiKoL; where, 
since worep ye otwat have not a particle of meaning, it is evident that 
Plato wrote, wo7ep ai ye Mew ai wodirikar. For Mipw is the synonyme 
of ITi@nKxoc, as shown by Suidas, TiOncoc’ 7 Miuww. With regard to 
evyepeoTadTw, since man is, according to the theory of Helvetius, ‘“ the 
handy animal,’’ and called by that name, from the Latin man-us, ‘‘ hand,”’ 
the same epithet may be fairly applied to the monkey, whose hand, both 
in form and power, is very similar to that of man; and whose very name, 
“ monkey,” is only a corruption of ‘‘ mannikin,” the diminutive of 
‘* man.” 

48 In lieu of this mass of nonsense, Ficinus has, “‘ Cerno, et quidem 
clare, quod sequitur ;*? which leads distinctly to caQopé cai pan sd 76 
wwe EvpBaivoy, instead of pad’ arorwe. 

44 I confess I do not see the relevancy of this remark; the words 
seem to contain a Choliambie verse -spoken of the tortoise, Od« etkd¢ 
torar iv Bpadioroy aducveiobat. 

4545 Here again are some words, which having not the least connexion 
with what precedes, plainly prove that something has dropt out; to say 
nothing of the literal errors to be found in them. 
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Guest. For now, Socrates, that is more apparent, which 
was said by us in our search for a sophist.*© 

Soe. jun. What is that? 

Guest. That in such a method of discourse there is no 
greater care for what is venerable, than what is not, nor does 
it prefer the small to the great, but always accomplishes that 
which according to itself is most true. 

Soc. jun. It appears so. 

Guest. After this, that you may not anticipate me by ask- 
ing what is the shorter road to the definition of a king, shall 
I traverse it the first ? 

Soe. gun. By all means. 

Guest. I say then, that we ought to have divided forthwith 
the foot-walking genus into the biped and quadruped; and, 
seeing that the human race shared the same lot with the 
flying genus alone, we ought to have again divided the two- 
footed into the wingless and winged ; and this division having 
been made, and the art shown, which is the rearer of men, 
we ought to have brought forward and placed over it the 
statesman and kingly character, like a charioteer, and given 
him the reins of the city,” in consequence of this science 
being peculiarly his own. 

Soe. jun. You have (spoken) beautifully, and given me an 
account, as it were, of a debt,‘S and added a digression, by 
way of interest, and completed (the transaction). 

[10.] Guest. Come then, let us, going back to the be- 
ginning, connect with the end the discourse concerning the 
name of the statesman’s art. 

Soc. jun. By all means. 

Guest. One part then of intellectual science was at the 
beginning the commanding; and the part assimilated to this 
was called the self-commanding. Again, of the self-command- 
ing, the rearing of animals was cut off, as not the smallest 
part of the genera; and of the rearing of animals, the rear- 
ing of herds was a species; and of the rearing of herds, (a 
part) was the care of foot-walking animals; and of the care 


4% The passage of the Sophist alluded to is in p. 227, A. § 26. 

47 On the phrase, rade ri¢ 7oAEwe nviac, Stalbaum refers to Aristoph. 
Eccl. 466, Eq. 1109, and Boissonad on Marin. p. 81. 

8 Instead of kaSamepei ypéoc, the sense evidently requires raOazep 
Tov xpéovc. For Adyog is here “‘ an account,’’ not “a speech.” 
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of foot-walking animals, the science of rearing the hornless 
race was especially cut off. But of this again, it is neces- 
sary to connect a part, not less than the triple, if any one 
is desirous of bringing it under one name, by calling it the 
science of tending an unmixed genius. But a section from 
this, which alone remains, and which rears men, as being a © 
biped flock, is the part which has been just now explored, 
and is called, at one and the same time, the kingly and states- 
manly kind. 

Soc. gun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Do you then, Socrates, think that this has been, as 
you say, really done well? 

Soc. gun. What? 

Guest. That the thing proposed has been in every respect 
sufficiently discussed. Or has our investigation been parti- 
cularly deficient in this very thing, that the account has been 
given in words, but not in all respects worked out to the end ? 

Soc. jun. How say you? 

Guest. I will endeavour to explain to ourselves more clearly 
what I am thinking of. 

Soc. gun. Say it. 

Guest. There is then of many herdsmen’s arts, that have 
appeared to us, one, the statesman’s, a the guardianship of 
some one herd. 

Soc. gun. There is. 

Guest. This our discourse has defined to be neither the 
rearer of horses, nor of other animals, but to be the science 
of rearing men in common. 

[1l.] Soc. jun. It did so. 

Guest. Now let us see what is the difference between all 
herdsmen and kings. 

Soc. jun. What is it? 

Guest. If any one of the rest,49 possessing the name of 
another art, says and pretends to be the rearer in common 
of the herd, (what should we say) ?*° 

Soc. jun. How say you? 

Guest. Just as if all merchants, and husbandmen, and pur- 


49 T confess I cannot understand réyv ddAAwy here, nor THE ayedie just 
afterwards; although Stalbaum says the sense is plain from what fol- 
lows. 

5° These words Taylor added from Ficinus, ‘‘ quid dicendum ?”’ 
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veyors of food, and besides these, teachers of gymnastics, and - 
the genus of physicians, should, you know that®*! by their 
speeches oppose altogether the herdsmen of the human race, 
whom we have called statesmen, and assert that it is their 
care to rear men, and not only men herded together, but even 
the rulers themselves— 

Soc. jun. Would they not rightly say? 

Guest. Perhaps so. And we will consider this too. We 
know that no one will contend with a herdsman about things 
of this kind; since he is himself the rearer, himself the 
physician, and himself, as it were, the bridesman (of the 
herd), and is alone skilled in the midwife’s art respecting 
the birth and delivery of the produce.°? No one, besides, 
is better able, by such sport and music as cattle can, by their 
nature, share in, to console and soothe, and render gentle, 
both with instruments and the naked mouth, handling in 
the best way the music of his flock.°? And the same may 
be said of other herdsmen. Or may it not? 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

Guest. How then will our discourse respecting a king ap- 
pear to be right and entire, when we place him alone, as 
the herdsman and rearer of the human herd, selecting him 
alone out of ten thousand others contending with him? 

Soc. gun. By no means. 

Guest. Did we not then a little before very properly fear, 
when we suspected, lest we should only speak of a certain 
figure of a king, and not perfectly work out the statesman, 
until by taking away those, who were diffused around him, 
and laid claim to a fellow-rearing, and, by separating him 
from them, we should exhibit him alone and pure? 

Soc. jun. Most rightly (did we fear). 

Guest. This then, Socrates, must be done by us, unless we 
are about to bring disgrace upon our discourse at its end. 


51 The phrase, oia@’ ort, is here manifestly absurd, and omitted by 
Ficinus. Two MSS. read, oi6’ o71, from which nothing is to be gained. 

52 Instead of rév ytyvousvwy one would prefer réy émrytyvopévor, 
*‘ of the increasing produce.” 

53 That Plato thus repeated povourny after the preceding povorie, I 
for one will never believe; and still less that any Greek author would 
have written, 77v Tij¢ woipvync povouny. The whole passage has been 
corrupted by design rather than accident, and might perhaps be emended 
by a critic, conversant with the customs of ancient times. 
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Soc. jun. But this at least must by no means be done. 

12.| Guest. We must then march by another road again 
from another beginning. 

Soc. jun. By what road? 

Guest. By mixing up almost some merriment. For it is 
requisite to make use of the prolix portion of a long story, 
and, as regards what still remains, to take away, as we did 
before, always a part from a part, till we arrive at the summit 
of the inquiry. Must we not do so? 

Soe. jun. Certainly. 

Guest. Give then, as children do, entirely your attention 
to my story; (for)>4 you are not altogether flying from 
many years of merriment. 

Soc. jun. Relate it. 

Guest. Of the things then said of old, there have been, 
and will be still, many others (preserved), and the prodigy 
likewise relating to the reported contests between Atreus and 
Thyestes. For you have surely heard and remember what is 
then said to have happened. 

Soc. gun. Perhaps you mean the prodigy respecting the 
golden ewe. 

Guest. By no means; but respecting the change in the 
rising and setting of the sun, and of the other constellations, 
how that they set then at the very place from whence they 
now rise, and rose from the opposite one ;°° and that the deity 
gave a testimony in favour of Atreus, and changed (the 
heavens)*” into the present figure. 

Soc. gun. This too is reported. 

Guest. And we have likewise, heard from many of the 
kingdom over which Kronos (Saturn) ruled. 

Soc. jun. We have from very many. 


54 Ficinus alone has ‘‘ enim,”’ required to supply the asyndeton. 

55 Instead of ?rn, Plato wrote, I suspect, éay, “‘ words ;’’ and in lieu 
of zoAAa, Stalbaum would read zoAd: the error is in advrwe rather, 
which it would not be difficult to correct. 

56 In this solution of the story is to be found the germ of the notion of 
modern geologists, that the position of the poles of the earth has been 
changed at some very remote period. 

5 Ficinus has ‘in hance celi figuram mutavit,’? which is more intelli- 
gible than the Greek peréBa) Aev abré (one MS. adbrév) éri ro viv oytpa : 
unless we read 76 viv obvod (i. e. obpavov). As regards the story Stal- 
baum refers to Orest. 800 and 989. is Iph. T, 187. 

VOL. III. 
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Guest. And that the men of former times were produced 
earth-born, and not begotten from each other ?°° : 

Soc. jun. This too is one of the things said of old. 

Guest. All these things then arose from the same circum- 
stance, and in addition to these ten thousand others, and still 
more wonderful. But, through the length of time, some of 
them have become extinct, and others are told in a dispersed 
manner, separate from each other. But that whichis the 
cause of this to all these, no person has told as yet; and it 
must be now told; for being told it will be something con- 
spicuous for showing forth the king. 

[13.] Soe. gun. You have spoken most beautifully. Say 
on then, and omit nothing. 

Guest. Hear, then. ‘This universe the deity does at one 
time conduct himself, as it proceeds, and with it rolls on; but 
at another leaves it, when its revolutions shall have received 
the measure of the fitting time; and it is then brought back 
again of its own accord to a contrary state, being a thing 
of life, and having a share of intelligence from him, who put it 
together at its outset. Now this movement backwards has 
been of necessity implanted in it through this. 

Soc. jun. Through what ? 

Guest. To subsist always according to the same, and ina 
similar manner, and to be the same, belongs to the most divine 
of all things alone. But the nature of body is not of this order. 
But that, which we have called heaven and the world, has a 
share in many and blessed (gifts) from the producing (cause) ; ; 
moreover,”? it has hada share of body ; from whence it cannot 
be entirely without a share of change; nevertheless, according 
to its power it is moved as much as possible in the same, and 
according to the same, by one impetus. Hence it is allotted a 
revolving movement, as being the smallest change in its mo- 
tion. But scarcely any thing is able to turn itself by itself, ex- 
cept that which is the leader of all things that are moved. And 
it is not lawful for this to move at one time in one way, and at 
another in a contrary way. From all this then we must say, 


8 This is a strange expression; as if both children were begotten by their 
parents, and parents by their children. Plato wrote, @& éra\An\wy— 
‘‘from one after the other in succession,” and similarly j in $15. 

°° T confess I do not understand ardo ov 67—ye—a combination of 
particles not to be found, I suspect, elsewhere. 
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that the world does not always cause itself to revolve, nor that 
the whole is always made by the deity to revolve in two and 
contrary revolutions: nor, again, that some two deities, whose 
thoughts are contrary to each other, cause it to revolve; but 
what has been said just now, and remains alone, that at one 
time it is conducted by another divine cause, possessing the 
power to live again, and receiving an immortality prepared by 
the demiurgus; but that at another time, when it is let loose, 
it proceeds itself by itself; and, after being thus let loose 
for such® a time as to perform back again many myriads of 
revolutions, it proceeds by its being of the greatest size, and 
most equally balanced, to move at the smallest foot.©! 

Soc. jun. All that you have gone through appears to be 

said very reasonably indeed. 
_ [14.] Guest. Reasoning then from what has been said 
already, let us think together on the circumstance, which we 
stated was the cause of all these wonderful doings. For it 
is this very thing. © 

Soc. gun. What? 

Guest. That the movement of the universe is at one time 
carried on, as it is at present, in a circle, and at another time 
in the contrary direction. : 

Soc. jun. How is this? 

Guest. We must consider this change of motion to be the 
greatest and most perfect of all the revolutions, relating to 
the heavenly bodies. | 

Soe. jun. It is likely. 

Guest. It is proper then to think that the greatest changes 
happen at that time to us, who are living within the universe. 

Soc. jun. And this too is likely. 


69 Thave with Sauppe united rocovroy to carpov, despite the opposition 
of Stalbaum, who might have found in Ficinus ‘‘ tali tempore.” 

61 { am quite at a loss in the words émi opuxporarov Batvoy odo tévat. 
For though 67 tévac is constantly found in Homer, yet Baiver is never, I 
believe, united to igvat. Perhaps Plato wrote ért opurpdraroy Bijpa 


obvov wodroue tévat, i. e. “to send the poles of heaven on the shortest 
march.” For there would thus be an allusion to the theory, that the 
whole system of the universe had a progressive movement in space, but 
of so slow a kind, that it took about 120,000 years to complete the great 
year, when every thing was brought back to the point from whence the 
system first started. Respecting the loss or confusion of ovpavov modove, 
I have written something worth reading on Usch. Suppl. 24, and I could 
now add not a little more equally ae 
P 
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Guest. But do we not know that the nature of animals sus- 
tains with difficulty. changes great, numerous, and of all 
kinds? 

Soe, jun. How not? 

Guest. Hence the greatest destruction of other animals 
necessarily takes place at that time, and that of the human 
race only some small portion remains. And to these many 
other wonderful and novel circumstances happen at the same 
time; but this is the greatest, and follows that revolution of 
the universe at that period, when a turn occurs contrary to 
the present state of things. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. The period of life, which each animal then had, this 
was first arrested in all; and all that was mortal ceased to be 
seen advancing to old age, but changing back to the contrary, 
erew, as it were, younger and more delicate. The white 
hairs too of older people became black, and the cheeks of those 
that had beards becorning smooth, brought back each person 
to the past blooming period of life. The bodies likewise of 
such as were in manhood’s prime, becoming smoother and 
smaller each day and night, returned again to “the nature of a 
newly-born child, and were assimilated to this nature, both in 
soul and body ; and thenceforth wasting away, disappeared in 
reality entirely ;6? and the corpses of those, who died at that 
time through violence, did, through undergoing the self- 
same fate, become in a manner unseen, and in a few days, 
quite putrid.® 

[15.] Soc. jun. But what was then, O guest, in gener- 
ation of animals, and in what manner were they produced 
from each other ? 

Guest. It is evident, Socrates, that at that time there was 
no generation of one thing from another ; but, it is said, there 
was once an earth-born race; this was at that period restored 
back again from out the earth; and the tradition of it was 
remembered by our first progenitors, who were close upon the 
revolution (that reached to) the period next in order, and were 


662 Ficinus offers a remarkable variation here. “ Cadavera preterea 


illorum, qui ccelestis mutatione vertiginis subito corruerunt, idem pati- 
untur, et simili retrogressione clam ac brevi putrescunt,’’ and such in fact 
is what the context requires; where the mention of violence in the pre- 
sent Greek text is scarcely intelligible, 
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born at the-beginning of the present state of things. For they 
became the heralds to us of those accounts, which are at pre- 
sent disbelieved improperly by the multitude. For I think 
we ought to reflect together on the consequence. For from 
the fact of old men coming to the nature of boys, it follows,® 
64that of such as were dead, but (not) laid in the earth, the 
corpses would be put together and made to revive “ by the turn 
of production revolving in a contrary direction; and that the 
earth-born race would, according to this method® being neces- 
sarily produced, have their name and speech, except such as a 
deity conveyed (elsewhere), or invested with another fate.® 

Soc. jun. This really follows from what has been said above. 
But with respect to the life, which you say was under the rule 
of Kronos (Saturn), did it subsist in those revolutions, or in’ 
these? For it is evident that the change in the position of the 
stars and the sun coincides with both these revolutions. 

Guest. You have followed well the discourse. But, in 
answer to your. question respecting all things being produced 
spontaneously for mankind, this by no means is the case in 
the present revolution; but it occurred in the former. For 
then the deity was at first the ruler and guardian of the whole 
revolving circle; just as now the parts of the world are lo- 
eally distributed by gods ruling in the very same way. Divine 
demons, too, had a share, after the manner of shepherds, in 
animals according to genera and herds, each being sufficient 
for all things pertaining to the several particulars over which 

63 Instead of éydpevoy, Stalbaum suggests éropevoy, to which he was 
probably led by “‘consonum”’ in Ficinus, translated by Taylor, “it 
follows.” 

6t_64 J have translated this passage, as if the Greek were—k« ray 
reredeuTyKoTwy piv, Keysvoy O obe dv yy, Taduy vexpodc ovyLoTapévouc 
kai dvaBwoxKopévoue EceoOat, instead of ix rey reredXevTnKOTWY ad, 
Kempsvor © dv yq, waALY Exel ovricrapésvoug—*ecOat, words, I confess, 
beyond my comprehension. 

& Heusde properly referred to this place the variation of rpdzoyv for 
Adyor, preserved by Eusebius just afterwards. | 

6; The MSS. vary between éxduece and éxdopnoe. The MS. used by 
Ficinus united both, as shown by his version ‘‘in aliam sortem—trans- 
tulit vel exornavit.”” I have therefore introduced “elsewhere.” For 
a&dXooe might easily have dropt out before é¢ dAAnyv. I suspect, however, 
that Plato wrote é¢ d\Any poipay éxopioey 7 Exoipiosy, i. e. “ conveyed to 
some other fate or put to sleep: ’’ where there is an allusion to the fates 
respectively of Prometheus and Typheeus. 
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he presided ; so that there was nothing of a wild nature, no 
eating of each other, no war, nor sedition of any kind; and 
ten thousand other things might be stated, which follow upon 
such an arrangement. But what is said respecting the spon- 
taneous life of these men, has been stated on this account. 
The deity himself tended them, and was their protector ; just 
as men now, being an animal more divine than others, tend 
other races meaner than themselves; and as he tended them, 
there were no forms of state or polity, nor a property in 
women and children; for all these were restored to life from 
the earth, and had no recollection of former events. But 
all such things were absent; they had however fruit in 
abundance from oaks, and many other trees, not grown by 
land tilling, but given spontaneously by the earth. They 
lived, too, for the most part naked, upon no strewed couch, and 
in the open air; for the temperament of the seasons was not 
painful to them; theirs were soft beds of grass, springing up 
without grudging from the earth. And thus, Socrates, you 
hear what was the life of men under Kronos (Saturn): but 
you, being present yourself, perceive what is life now, which 
is said to be under Zeus (Jupiter). But are you able and 
willing likewise to judge which of these is the happier ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. Do you wish then that I should, after a fashion, 
judge for you? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

[ 16. ] Guest. If then those nurtured by Kronos (Saturn), when 
they had so much leisure and the power to converse not only 
with men, but with brutes likewise, had used all these means for 
the purposes of philosophy, associating with brutes and with 
each other, and inquiring of every nature which had a per- 
ceptive power of its own, in what respect it differed from the 
rest for the collecting together of prudence, it is easy to Judge 
that the men of that time were ten thousand-fold happier than 
those of the present. But if, being filled to satiety with meats 


67 T have adopted éréowy, found in one MS., in preference to trepov. 

68 On the other hand Plato, in the Meno and Phedo, says that man’s 
present knowledge is only the recollection of what the soul knew in a 
previous state of existence, according to the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis. 
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and drinks, they discoursed with each other, and with brutes, 
in fables ® such as are now told of them, it is easy, according to 
my opinion, to prove the very same » thing. Let us, however, 
dismiss this question, until some one shall appear sufficient to 
point out whether the men of that time had any desire for 
science and the need of discourse. But let us now state for 
what reason we have raised up the fable, in order that we 
may after this proceed onwards.’! For when the time of all 
these was completed, and it was necessary for a change to take 
place, and moreover when the whole race on earth was already 
consumed, “and every soul had given up its generations, and 
as many seeds as were ordained for each soul, it having fallen 
on the earth,’—then did the governor of the universe, re- 

leasing himself, as it were, from the handle of a rudder, depart to 


69 Here is evidently an allusion to the Aésopic Fables, which I have 
shown in The Surplice, No. 35, July, 1846, and foll., to have been written 
by Socrates ; to which Plato has thus properly paid no mean a compli- — 
ment; for they were above all praise; although they are found at present in — 
only a mutilated form, like some of the finest temples of former times. 

70 T have translated as ifthe Greek were rairo, not rovro. 

™ Ficinus has a remarkable variation—“ ut sequentia cum anteceden- 
tibus conjungamus,”’ as if his MS. read—tva roic mpoo0sv Ta OTriow 
cuveiowuev. For ra éiiow means the future. Hesych. ‘Oricow—ri 
péddXov. See Elmsley on Soph. Gsd. T. 490, 

7272 Qn this mass of nonsense Stalbaum has written a lengthy note, 
where he vainly endeavours to explain what is absurd, and still more 
vainly to correct what is corrupt. | Plato wrote, I suspect, something to 
this effect—mdoag av ékaoTne THe uxae é éc Tag yevioesc dmrodeduKviag, 
doa TE HY ‘éxaory mpootaylévra, TooaiTa abyne oréppata a6 Tov @ 

ayovong—i. e. “each soul having again secretly entered into all gener- 
ations, and bringing from the sun seeds of light, as many as were ordained 
for each generation—’’ This would be intelligible to those at least, who 
know that the word 7Aiov is often expressed by the symbol ©, as shown 
by Scheer on Aristoph. Plut. Epimetr. p. xlii., and Gaisford on Hesiod. 
Theogon. 709, and of myself on Asch. Eum. 2: while they who remem- 
ber the owéppa aupoc of Homer, and the “semina flamme ” of Virgil, 
will be ready to receive here abyij¢ oméppara, The fact is, that Plato 
alluded to the story of Prometheus bringing fire from heaven, which he 
obtained from a ferule applied to the wheel of the chariot of the Sun, as 
we learn from Servius on Virgil. Bucol. vi. 42. But as the light of ‘the 
soul is an immaterial light, and arising from reflexion, it would be said 
more correctly to be derived from the Moon, which shines itself by a re 
flected Jight ; and hence we ought to read perhaps, avyic oméppara ard 
THC ( dyobons. For Dobree has shown, on Photius, p. 699, that, insteaa 
of Xednvy, the symbol ¢ is found in MSS.; and hence in Suid. "Erny- 
KudAnpéva—Oeoeo, where Toup wished to read pnvosdn, we must write 
what Gaisford failed to see, ( coedy, i. e. Zednvoedy. 
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his own place of a look-out; and then Fate and implanted De- 
sire again caused the-world to revolve. All the gods then, who 
govern locally, in conjunction with the greatest divinity, know- 
ing what was now taking place, again deprived the parts of 
the world of their providential care. But the world having un- 
dergone a change in its revolution, conflicting’ and rushing 
with the contrary impulse of a beginning and end, and pro- 
ducing in itself a mighty concussion, worked out again another 
destruction of all kinds of animals. After this, "when a suf- 
ficient time had gone on, the world ceasing from tumult, con- 
fusion, and concussions, did, taking advantage of a calm, 
proceed, arranged most beautifully in its usual course, pos- 
sessing a guardianship and dominion itself over the things in 
itself and belonging to itself ; (and) remembering, to the 
utmost of its power, the instructions of the demiurgus and 
father. Now at the commencement it performed this duty 
more carefully, but at the end more obtusely. But the cause 
of this is in the corporeal form of the temperature, which 
had grown up” with its former nature; since it partook of 
much disorder,’ before it arrived at its present orderly ar- 
rangement. For from him, who put it together, it obtained 
every good; but from its previous habit, whatever harshness 
and injustice exist in heaven, these it does both possess 
itself from that former habit, and introduce likewise into 
animals. In conjunction then with the ruler, the world, when 
nourishing the animals within it, brings forth evil of a small 
kind, but good of a large; but separated from him, it con- 
ducts all things beautifully during the time nearest to his 
departure; but as time goes on, and oblivion comes on it, the 
circumstance of its former unfitness domineers with greater 
force; and at the concluding period of time it bursts out into 
the full flower of wrong ;’” and (producing) only a little good, 

73 T confess I cannot understand vpBaddwy thus standing by itself. 
Ficinus has omitted the word entirely. His version is, ‘‘ Mundus deinde 
contraria principii finisque sese agitatione re reflectens.”’ : 

ma] have translated as if the Greek were cd\Atora Koopovpevoc, not 
Karakoopobdpevoc. Ficinus has “in ordine debito constitutus.”’ 

7° So Stalbaum understands Ziyrpogoy. Ficinus has “ prisce nature 
fomes.” He therefore found some other word in his MS. 


7 Ficinus, “ Nam valde deforme erat et ordinis expers,” as if his MS. 
read apopdiac peréyor kai araziac—On dpopdia, see my note on Prom. 
o04. 


7” Stalbaum says correctly, that éZav@eiy is applied to a disorder or 
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but mingling much of the temperament of things contrary 
to good, it arrives at the danger of both its own destruction, 
and of the things within it. Hence the god, who arranged 
the world, perceiving it in difficulties, and anxious lest, being 
thus tempest-tost, it should be thoroughly loosened by the 
hurly-burly, and be plunged into the infinite sea’® of dissimili- 
tude, again seats himself at the helm ; and whatever is labour- 
ing and loosened’? in its own former period, he having turned 
arranges, and by putting straight, renders the world free from 
death and old age. This then is (one) end of the whole story. 
But this is sufficient to show, from what has been said, the na- 
ture of a king to such, as lay hold of the discourse. For the 
world having been again turned to the present path of genera- 
tion, its age was again stopped, and it imparted novel things, the 
contrary towhat it had doneformerly. For animals, wanting but 
little to be through their small size annihilated, are increased ; 
and hoary bodies recently born from the earth, dying again, 
descend into the earth; and all other things are changed, 
imitating and following the condition of the universe. The 
imitation, likewise, of conception, generation, and nourishing, 
followed all things from necessity. For it was no longer 
possible for an animal to be produced in the earth, through the 
different things, which compose it; but, as the world was or- 
dained to be the absolute ruler of its own progress, so after the 
evil that bursts out into full strength; and aptly compares Adsch. Pers. 
821, "YGpre yap tavOovo’ ixaprwoe orayuy “Arne, and Plutarch Thes., 
§ 6, sEnvOnoay ai Kaxiat Kat aveppdynoay. Ficinus, mistaking the mean- 
ing, rendered it ‘‘ deflorescit.”’ 

78 This is the translation of Taylor, who doubtless wished to read 
révrov for ré7ov: and so too Stalb. For the whole description is taken 
from a ship inastorm. On the metaphorical use of wovroc, see Monk 
on Hippol. 824. : 

79 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which is as unintelligible as 
the English. The natural flow of ideas seems to require something of 
this kind—rd voonoavra dxeirat, A\v0évTa re ovvdsi, Kai oroedOevTa 
Eravop0iy, rg Kal’ abréy mpoTipg wEepiddw KoopEel TE Kai AyNOwWY adToY 
kai aQavarov amepyaZerat, 1. e. “ he repairs what has become disordered, 
and binds together what has become loosened, and making straight again 
what has become bent, he arranges it according to its former revolution 
under himself, and renders it free from old age and death.’’ With respect 
to axeirat, that verb is properly applied to repairing a shattered ship, with 
which the world is here compared. It would be, however, hazardous to 
assert, that Plato did write so in reality. For if he did, the passage must 


have been corrupted antecedent to the time of Eusebius, who in Prepar. 
Evang. xi. 34, quotes it nearly as it is found here. 
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same manner its parts also were destined by a similar guid- 
ance to spring forth,8° generate, and nourish, as far as they 
were able. But we have now arrived at the very question for 
the sake of which the whole of our discourse has proceeded. 
For, with respect to other beasts, many circumstances, and of 
a prolix nature, might be gone through ; such as, from what 
each is, and through what cause they have been changed ; 
but those relating to man are shorter, and more to our 
purpose. For mankind having become destitute of the 
guardian care of the demon, who possesses and tends us, 
while the majority of animals, that were naturally cruel, have 
on the other hand become savage, men, now weak, and with- 
out a guard, were torn in pieces by such animals; and, in 
‘those earliest times, they were without inventions and arts ; 
for after the earth had failed in its spontaneous food, they did 
not know how to procure it, through no want having previ- 
ously compelled them (to get it). From all these causes they 
were in the greatest difficulties. Hence, the old-mentioned gifts 
were given us by gods, together with the necessary instruc- 
tion and erudition ;8! fire from Prometheus, and arts from He- 
phestus (Vulcan), and his fellow-artist (Pallas); on the other 
hand, seeds and plants were given by others, and all such things 
as furnish a support for human life, were produced from these ; 
since, as was stated just now, the guardian care of the gods 
had deserted mankind; and it became requisite for men to 
have the conduct and care of themselves, in the same manner 
as the whole world; in the imitating and following which, 
through all the revolutions of time, we live and are born, 
now in this way, and now in that. Let this then be the end 
of the story. But we will make it useful for discovering how 
far we have erred in defining the characters of a king and 
statesman in our previous discourse. 

_ [17.]: Soe. gun. In what respect then, and how far, do you 

say has there been an error? 


8° Instead of ¢vecy two MSS. have gvpev. They should have read 
kbew, “to conceive,” as shown by cuqsewe cal yevvnoewe kai rpodae, 
just above. 

81 In what way diay) differs from matdevorc, neither myself nor any 
one else could tell. Hence I suspect cai raWebcewe is an explanation 
merely of dtdayiye, or else those letters conceal some words not difficult 
to elicit, relating to the givers of good things. 
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Guest. * Partly less, and partly in a very generous man- 
ner, and in a greater degree, and more than before.®2 

Soc. gun. How? 

Guest. Because, when we were asked respecting a king 
and a statesman belonging to the present revolution and ge- 
neration, we spoke of a person tending a human herd of the 
contrary period, and this too a god, and nota man. In this 
then we transgressed very much. But when we exhibited him 
as the ruler of the whole state, we did not say in what man- 
ner (he was so); and in this respect the truth was told, but 
not the whole (truth), nor was it clearly enunciated; hence 
we erred less in this case than in that. 

Soc. jun. True. 

‘Guest. We ought then, it seems, to expect that the states- 
man will have been completely described by us, when we shall 
have defined the manner of governing a state. 

Soc. gun. Very well. 

Guest. On this account we have brought forward the story, 
in order that (one)** might show, with respect to the herd- 
tending, not only that all contend about it with the person now 
sought for; but that we might more clearly perceive him, whom 
alone it is fitting, according to the pattern of shepherds and 
neat-herds, to have the tending of the human herd, and alone 
worthy to be called by that name. 

Soc. gun. Right. 

Guest. But I think, Socrates, that this figure of a divine 
shepherd is still greater than becomes a king; and that the 
statesmen now existing here are much more like subjects in 
their nature, and take more nearly a share in distipline and 
nurture. . 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. But they will have to be investigated neither more 
nor less, whether they are naturally in this position or in 
that. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. Let us then turn back again. For we said, that 


#8? Ficinus has, ‘‘ Partim minus, partim generosius magisque, et 
plus quam tunc erratum,” which is a far more elegant collocation of 
words than the Greek is at present. 

83 I have inserted “one’’ answering to tec, which has evidently dropt 
out after évdsiZairo: that would otherwise want its nominative. 
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there was a self-commanding art respecting animals, which 
took care of them, not privately, but in common ; and this art 
we then straightway called the herd-tending art. Do you 
recollect ? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. In this then we erred. For we have not by any 
means laid hold of the statesman, nor given him a name; but 
as regards the appellation, it has lain hid from and escaped us. 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. To tend the several kinds of herds belongs to all 
other herdsmen; but we have not given a fitting name to the 
statesman, it being requisite for him to bear one of those 
common to all. 

Soc. jun. You speak the truth, if indeed there happens to be 
(a common one).*4 

Guest. But how is it not possible to apply the word healing, 
as something common to all, neither tending nor any other 
occupation being stated ? and if ®°it is lawful for persons giv- 
ing a name (to an art) to wrap it up (in words like) herd-tend- 
ing, or healing in any way, as being applicable generally, (it 
is lawful to wrap up) the word statesman likewise® together 
with others, especially since reason shows that this should 
(be done) ? 

[18.] Soc. jun. Right. But after this in what manner 
would the division be made ? 

Guest. In the same manner, as we before divided the 
herd-tending art for the walking and wingless® tribes, and for 
the unmixed and hornless, in the very same manner by divid- 
ing the herd-tending, we shall have comprehended both the 
present kingly rule and that in the time of Kronos (Saturn) 
similarly in our discourse. | 


8 Heusde was the first to see that something was wanting after cizep 
érbyxave ye Ov. But he did not see that Plato wrote—ye Korvdy dv, Stal- 
baum vainly, as usual, defends the old reading. 

885 Such seems to be the meaning which Plato wished ta convey. © 
But to get at it we must read dAX’ «i for aX’ 7}—which Bekker found in 
some MSS, in lieu of &\Anv—and to repeat é&jv before cai roy woduTiKdy 
—For when a word is thus repeated, it is generally followed by cat, as I 
have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 156 and 281, and I could now add a 
host of similar passages. 

8° Ficinus has “ et volatilium,” which leads, as Stephens remarks, to 
TTHVOIC. 
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Soc. jun. It appears so. But I am seeking what (will be) 
after this.8” 

Guest. It is plain that if the word herd-tending had been 
thus spoken, no one would have contended with us that there 
is no idea whatever of attention in it; as it was then justly 
contended, that there is no art amongst us which deserves the 
appellation of tending; and that if there were, it belongs to 
many things prior and preferable to any thing pertaining to 
kings. 

Soc. jun. Right. . 

Guest. *° Tut no other art would be willing to say that it is 
more and before kingly rule, as a careful tending of the whole 
of human fellowship, and of men taken generally.®8 

Soe. gun. You say rightly. 

Guest. Butafter this, Socrates, do you perceive that an error 
has been made frequently towards the very end ? 

Soc. jun. Of what kind ? 

Guest. In this, that though we have conceived that there 
is a certain rearing art of a biped herd, we ought not any 
more to have straightway called it, as if entirely complete, the 
art of the king and statesman. 

Soc. jun. Why not? 

Guest. In the first place, as we said, we (ought) to have 
suited the name more to guardianship than to nutriment: and 
in the next place, to make a division in this (guardianship). 
For it will have no small divisions. 

Soc. jun. Of what kind? 

Guest. In that we can surely place apart the divine 
shepherd, and the human guardian. 

Soc. jun. Right. 


87 Ficinus has merely “ Videtur ; sed quid tum ? ” 

8888 Such according to Stalbaum is the version of the Greek, where 
he would adopt wporépa, found in Stobeus, ed. Trincavell., in lieu of 
mpgorépa, and support paddov Kai woorépa by padXoy kai Ti¢ sdp0- 
dporépa in Phileb. p. 41, C. But the syntax and the sense appear to me 
equally objectionable. Instead, then, of é@eAnoeey éErépa paddoy Kai 
moaoréoa I should prefer—i0edyoeev ebvovoripa paddov Kai weqoTépa, 
i. e. “more kindly disposed and more mild.’’ Ficinus has—‘‘ Nulla vero 
ars alia de hoc contendit, quasi sit totius humane communionis curatio 
major mitiorque regia,’? thus omitting entirely the concluding words of 
the speech, either because they were not in his MS., or because, like 
myself, he could not understand them. 
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Guest. And again it is necessary to cut into two the dis- 
tributed ®? guardianship. 

Soc. gun. Into what? 

Guest. Into the violent and the voluntary. 

Soc. jun. What then? 

Guest. By erring before in this more stupidly than was 
fitting, we put down together a king and a tyrant as the same ; 
although they are most dissimilar both in themselves and in 
their form of government respectively. 

Soc. gun. ‘True. 

Guest. Now therefore, again correcting ourselves, let us, 
as I have already said, divide human guardianship into the 
violent and the voluntary. 

Soc. gun. Entirely so. 

Guest. And calling the guardianship by the violent tyran- 
nic, but the voluntary, ® (and the herd-tending of voluntary 
biped animals, | statesmanship, let us show, that he who pos- 
sesses this [art and]®! guardianship is truly a king and a 
statesman. 

[19.] Soe. jun. And thus the demonstration, O guest, re- 
specting the statesman, is very like to appear to us as being 
perfect. 

Guest. This would be well for us, Socrates. But it is 
requisite that this should appear not only to you, but likewise 
to me, in common with you. At present, however, the king 
appears to me not to possess as yet a perfect figure; but just 
as statuaries, who by hastening their work sometimes unsea- 
sonably, do, through introducing more and greater things 
than are fitting, retard it; so have we at present, in order 
that we might show both quickly and splendidly, that we 


89 As azovennOeioay could hardly stand here by itself, Ficinus has cor- 
rectly supplied “‘curationem item humanam in duo,”’ which leads at 


once to THy avny azovennOeioav, where ayny is the perpetual abbrevi- 
ation of dyOowzivny, as 1 have shown in Append, ad Troad. p. 160. This 
introduction of av0ow7ivny is plainly confirmed by what follows just 
after, rv avOowrivyy émipednruny diya Orarpwpeba. 

9090 All the words between the brackets are evidently an interpola- 
tion; or else something has been lost after the preceding rv Braiwy, to 
preserve the balance of the two sentences; which leads to r7yv piv—rov 
Braiwy, and rhy Os Tév éxovciwy. 

*1 Here again is another interpolation. 
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erred in the former part of our digression, through thinking 
that great patterns should be employed in the case of a king, 
have brought in a marvellous mass of a myth, and been com- 
pelled to use a greater portion of it than was proper. On this 
account, we have made a rather prolix demonstration, and 
have not entirely finished the fable. But our discourse really 
appears somewhat like an animal, to have its outline defined 
sufficiently, but to have not received the distinctness given by 
pigments, and the mixture of colours. But it is more becom- 
ing to exhibit every animal by a description, to such as are 
able to follow the account,®? than by painting, and all the 
work of hand; but to other penious through works of the 
hand. 

Soc. gun. ‘This indeed (is said rightly): but show me why 
you say you have not yet spoken sufficiently. 

Guest. It is difficult, O divine youth, to exhibit great 
things sufficiently, without using patterns. For each of us 
appear to know all things as in a night-dream, and again to 
be ignorant of all things according to a day-dream.* 

Soe. jun. How said you this? 

Guest. We appear in the present case to have mooted very 
absurdly the circumstance relating to the knowledge (which 
is) in us. 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. The pattern, O blessed one, has required itself 
again a pattern. 

Soc. jun. What? Tell me, and do not, on my account at 
least, hesitate. 

[20.|] Guest. I must speak, since you are ready to follow. 
For we know, that children know their letters. 

Soe. jun. What ? 

Guest. That they understand sufficiently each of the 
letters in the shortest and easiest syllables, and are able to 
speak the truth concerning them. 


* I have translated this passage as if rat (or rather ye) Adyw were 
inserted between Ouvapevore and éeweoOar. For éee cai AOyw could not 
be thus united, nor could é émopevowc here dispense with its case. 

8 On the difference between édvap, “a night-dream,” and wzrag, ‘ 
day-dream,’’ applied respectively to the things of fancy and fact, oH 
Blomfield on Prom. 499. 
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Soc. yun. How not? 

Guest. But, being on the other hand doubtful about those 
in other syllables, they say what is false in idea and word. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Is it not then the easiest and the best thing to lead 
them thus to what is not yet known ? 

Soc. jun. How ? 

Guest. By first leading them back to those things, in which 
they had correct ideas respecting those very same matters ; 
and after leading them, to place before them things not yet 
known; and by comparing them together, to show that there 
is the same likeness * and nature in both the combinations, till 
the things conceived, having been compared with all the 
unknown, are shown correctly; and, after being shown and 
becoming thus patterns, cause each one of all the letters in 
all the syllables to be called one different, and another the 
same, as being always under the same circumstances, differ- 
ent and the same (respectively). 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. This then we sufficiently comprehend, that the pro- 
duction of a pattern then takes place, when that, which is the 
same, is, in the case of another thing placed apart, rightly con- 
ceived by opinion, and being brought together to it, produces 
one true opinion respecting either, as it did about both. 

Soc. jun. It appears so. 

Guest. Shall we then wonder, if our soul, suffering naturally 
the same thing respecting the elements of all things, does at 
one time stand firm in certain points under the influence of 
truth respecting each individual thing, and at another time 
fluctuates in other points respecting all things ? and that when, 
(as regards) some (elements) of comminglings, it thinks 
rightly, it should somehow or another again be ignorant of 
these very same things, when they are transferred to long and 
difficult syllable-like unions of things ?*° 

* In lieu of riy adriy dpoérnra Kat doy, where there is a com- 
bination of words at variance with common sense, Plato wrote, I suspect, 


thy abtnyv Kai dpourdrny dvoty, i.e. “a nature the same or very 
similar.”’ 

%§ Such is the literal version of the Greek ; out of which the reader is left 
to make what sense he can. There is evidently something wanting in the 
first clause to preserve the balance of the sentence in the second. 
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Soc. jun. There is nothing wonderful in this. 

Guest. But °° how, my friend, can any one, beginning from 
false opinion, arrive at even a small portion of truth, and thus 
acquire wisdom ? 

Soc. gun. Nearly not at all. 

Guest. If then these things are naturally in this way, you 
and I shall not in any respect overdo it, if, by first endeavour- 
ing to perceive the nature of the whole pattern in some other 
small and partial one, and after this,°’ by transferring to the 
nature of a king, which is the greatest of all patterns, the 
same species, from lesser things from some quarter, we shall 
be about to endeavour again, through a pattern, to know by 
art the care of state affairs,” so that there may be a day-dream 
instead of a night one. 

Soc. jun. Perfectly right. 

Guest. Again then let us take up the preceding reasoning, 
that since ten thousand persons contend with the kingly genus, 
respecting the guardianship of a state, it is requisite to separ- 
ate all these, and to leave it by itself. And for this purpose 
we said we have need of some pattern. 

Soc. jun. And very much so. 

[21.] Guest. By producing then what pattern, which em- 
braces an occupation similar to statesmanship, °8 and is the 
smallest possible,®® could one sufficiently find the thing sought 
for? Are you, Socrates, willing, by Zeus, unless we have 
something else at hand, for us to choose at least the weaving 


»” > 


% Instead of Hc yap Stalbaum suggests wHc dp. Read wc 0 ap’ — 

97 Here again a literal English version of Stalbaum’s Latin translation 
proves, if any thing can, the mass of nonserise to be found in the Greek ; 
whick I can neither construe nor correct, except by reading—pera 0é 
ravTa édovTeg abTd TO TOV Bactrtéwe, péiycoTov by, oxijpa, Ova wapa- 
dstyparoc, rabvréy sidog ax’ éharrovwy dépovToc TOUEY, ETLYELPWMEV THY 
Tov kara wOdLy OegaTreiay TéxVy yywpicey, iva Vrap avr dvEipaTog Hiv 
yiyynrat, i.e. “and after this taking the form itself of the king, as being 
the greatest, we should endeavour by a pattern, that brings from some 
quarter the same form from lesser things, to discover by art the care of the 
things that relate to a state, so that there may be a day-dream (of fact) 
instead of a night-one (of fiction).’? To the change of pédAovrec into 
édovrec, I was led by finding in one MS. pédovrec. 

98__°8 Instead of ray abriy wodtTiKiy moaypareay, which is here mani- 
festly absurd, Ast correctly suggested—zrodurixy, which even Stalbaum is 
disposed to adopt. But even thus the passage is not correct. For Plato’ 
wrote opixpdraroy pév, Zxoyv dé, as found in the MS. of Ficinus; who 
translates ‘‘exemplum exiguum quidem et—continens.”’ 
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art? and this too not the whole, if it seems good; for, per- 
haps, the art relating to weaving of wool will suffice. For it 
may happen, that even this portion being chosen will witness 
to what we want (to show). 

Soc. jun. For why should it not ? 

Guest. Why then have we not, as we did before, after cut- 
ting the parts, each of them separate, done the very same 
thing now in the case of the weaving art? and why, after 
passing over all things to the best of our power in the short- 
est manner possible, have we not come to what is useful at 
present ? 

Soc. jun. How say you? 

Guest. I will make the digression itself an answer. 

Soc. jun. You speak most excellently. 

Guest. Of all the things which we fabricate and possess, 
some are for the sake of our doing something, and others are 
defences against our not suffering. And of these defences some 
are medicinal, both divine and human; others are protective. 
And of the protective, some are warlike implements, others 
(peaceful) defences. And of the (peaceful) defences, some 
are veils, others are to ward off heat and cold. And of those 
that ward off, some cover at a distance, others near. And of 
the near, some are extended under, others around. And of 
those extended around, some are cut as a whole piece, others 
put together. And of those put together, some are perfor- 
ated, others are bound together, not perforated. And of those 
that are not perforated, some are composed of the fibres of the 
plants of the earth, others are hairy. And of the hairy, some 
are conglutinated by water and earth, others are connected 
themselves wich themselves. Now to these defences and cover- 
ings, which are wrought from the things bound together, them- 
selves with themselves, we give the name of dress. And let 
us call the art, which its especially conversant with dresses, 
dress-making, from the thing itself; in the same manner as we 
called above the art respecting a state, statesmanship. And 
let us say too, that the weaving art, so far as it weaves for 
the most part garments, differs in nothing but the name from 
the dress-making art ;. just as (we said) there, that the king-art | 
(differed only nominally) from statesmanship. 

Soc. gun. Most correctly. 

Guest. After this let us reason (thus), that some one may 
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perhaps think that the weaving art relating to dresses has been 
thus defined sufficiently, he being unable to perceive that it 
is not yet distinguished from its proximate co-operators, but 
is separated from many other things of a kindred nature. 

[22.] Soc. jun. Tell me what things of a kindred nature. 

Guest. You have not followed what has been said, as it 
seems.°? It appears, therefore, that we must return from 
the end to the beginning. For, if you understand affinity, 
we have now separated this from that, by separating the com- 
position of coverings into things put under, and around. 

Soc. gun. 1 understand you. 

Guest. We have likewise separated every kind of manufac- 
ture from flax and hemp, and all such things as we just now 
described in the list of the fibres of plants. We also defined the 
art of making a felt-like substance, and the putting together 
by means of perforation and sewing, which for the most part 
pertains to the cobler’s art. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. We have also separated the care! bestowed on the 
cobler’s art relating to coverings cut in the whole piece, and 
of such as are employed in building, and in the whole of the 
carpenter’s art, and in all others that are employed in stop- 
ping the flowing of water, and such arts too of (peaceful) 
defences as furnish works to be an impediment to thieving 
and to acts of violence, and which are employed about the 
production of obstacles and the fixing of doors, and are dis- 
tributed as parts of the bolt-making art. We have likewise 
divided the armour-making art, which is a section of the great 
and varied power of defence-making. We also defined, in 
the very beginning, the whole art of quackery, which is con- 
versant with medicines ; and we left, so that we might seem 
(to be),! the very art defensive against storms, of which we 


° Instead of we gaive, one would prefer, as Taylor translated, we 
gaiverat. But see Sophist, § 21, moocepeic, we paver. 

100 The word Gepa7retay is properly omitted here by Ficinus. I sus- 
pect it ought to be inserted a little below after payevrexny, for it is 
applied to the art of medical quacks. 

1 Of this nonsense Stalbaum has taken not the least notice. After 
AeAoiraper, correct Greek would require we ddfammev without ay. Fici- 
nus has, “‘ artem—que visa est iila esse, quam querimus,” as if his MS. 
read, ) gOo%ey sivar aity 7 SnrOsioa. Plato wrote, I suspect, we dsié- 
ayey av ev—for he goes on to show the weaving art. 
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are in search, and which produces woollen vestments, and is 
called the art of weaving. . 

Soc. jun. It seems so. 

Guest. But this matter, O boy, has not been perfectly 
detailed. For he, who first engaged in the making of 
garments, appeared to act in a manner directly contrary to 
weaving. 

Soc. jun. How so? - | 

Guest. For the work of weaving is a certain knitting to- 
gether. 

Soc. jun. It is. 

Guest. But the work (of the garment-maker) consists in 
loosening things put together, and felted together. 

Soc. jun. What kind of work is this ? 

Guest. The work of the art of the wool-carder. Or shall 
we dare to call the art of wool-carding the weaving art, and 
a wool-carder a weaver ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. . 

Guest. But if any one should call the art of making the 
warp and woof the weaving art, would he not assert a para- 
dox, and give it a false name ? 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. But whether shall we say that the whole of the fuller’s 
and the mender’s art contribute nothing to the attention to and 
care of garments? Or shall we call all these weaving arts? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. But all these contend with the power of the weaving 
art, respecting the care and the production of garments; at- 
tributing, indeed, to it the greatest part, but likewise assign- 
ing to themselves great portions of the same art. 

Soc. gun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Besides these, it further appears requisite, that the 
handicraft arts, relating to the instruments through which the 
works of the weaver are performed, should lay claim to be 
co-causes of all weaving. 

Soe. jun. Most right. 

Guest. Whether then will our discourse about the weaving 
art, a part of which we have chosen, be sufficiently defined, it 
we lay it down that it is the most beautiful and the greatest 
of all the arts, which are employed about woollen garments ? 
Or shall we thus, indeed, speak something of the truth, but 
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yet neither clearly nor perfectly, till we have separated all 
these arts from it ? 

Soc. jun. Correctly. 

- [23.] Guest. Must we not then after this so act, that, what 
we say, may proceed in an orderly series ? 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. In the first place then let us consider two arts, which 
exist about all things. 

Soc. jun. What are they ? 

Guest. One is the co-cause of generation, and the other is 
the cause itself. 

Soe. gun. How? 

Guest. Such arts, as do not Fonte the thing itself, but 
prepare instruments for the fabricating (arts), without the pre- 
sence of which the proposed work could not be effected *by 
each of the arts,? these are co-causes: but those, which fabri- 
cate the thing itself, are causes.’ 

Soe. gun. This is reasonable. 

Guest. In the next place, those arts which produce the dis- 
taff, and the shuttle, and such other instruments as contribute 
to the making of garments, all these are co-causes:* but 
those which pay attention to and fabricate garments, causes. 

Soe. jun. Most right. 

Guest. But of causes, it is reasonable to comprehend that 
portion of it® especially, which pertains to washing and mend- 
ing, and all the caring about these, since the adorning art is 
‘abundant, and to denominate the whole the fuller’s art. 

Soc. jun. It will so. 

Guest. Moreover, the carding and spinning, and all that re- 
lates to the making of the garment, of which we are detailing 
the parts, is one art, called by all persons the wool-working. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 


? These words are omitted by Ficinus. They are evidently unne- 
cessary. 

3 Hertelius, quoted by Stalbaum, would insert cake, which he got 
from the version of Ficinus, “ ut ita dixerim, nominamus—causas appella- 
mus.’ Stalbaum says that by a kind of zeugma we are to understand 
Oeaowpeba, especially as Stobeus, who quotes this passage in Ecl. Eth. 
p- 380, does not acknowledge any verb here. 

4 Here, too, Ficinus has “‘ concausas nuncupemus.”’ 

5 J confess I do not understand the words—rovvratéa airijc poouoy, 
nor could Ficinus, who has omitted them. 
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Guest. Of the wool-working there are two sections, and 
each of these are together naturally parts of two arts. 

Soc. jun. How ? 

Guest. The carding, and the half of that which uses the 
shuttle, and separates from each other whatever are placed 
together, all this in short is a part of the wool-working art; 
and there were two great parts as regards the whole, one com- 
mingling, and the other separating. 

Soc. jun. Yes. | 

Guest. Of the separating then, both the carding and all those 
just now mentioned are a part. For that, which in the case of 
the wool and thread is the separating art, takes place, after one 
manner with the shuttle, and after another with the hands, has 
the names which we have just now mentioned. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Again, let us take a part of the commingling, and of 
the wool-working contained in it; but let us pass by all that 
was there relating to the separating, and let us bisect the 
wool-working (art) together into the commingling and se- 
parating section. 

Soc. gun. Let it be so divided. 

Guest. We must then, Socrates, divide the commingling, 
and at the same time the wool-working, if we are about 
to comprehend sufficiently the proposed weaving art. 

Soc. jun. It will be requisite. 

Guest. It willindeed ; and let us say, that one part of it is 
twisting, and the other complicating. 

Soc. gun. Do I then understand you? For you appear to 
me to say that the working of the thread is twisting. 

Guest. Not the working of this only, but likewise of the 
woof.® Or shall we find any production of it which is not 
twisting ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. Define also each of these : for perhaps the definition 
will be suitable. 

Soc. jun. In what way ? 

Guest. In this. We say that of the operations of wool- 


§ AsIam nota learned weaver, and do not know the words in English 
corresponding to the Greek, I must refer the reader, who wishes for the full- 
est information, to Salmasius Exercitat. Plinian. p. 277, and Schneider 
on Scriptores de Re Rustic. T. iv. p. 364, quoted by Stalbaum. 
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carding, that which has been drawn out into length and pos- 
~ gesses breadth, is a certain filament. 

Soc. jun. We do. 

Guest. And of this, when it is turned by the spindle, and 
becomes a solid thread, do thou call a stamen; but the art, 
which regulates it, let us say that this is stamen-weaving. 

Soc. gun. Right. 

Guest. But such fabrics as receive a loose twisting, and, by 
the infolding of the stamen through the dragging of the knap- 
ping process, acquire a moderate softness, of these we call 
what is spun the woof, but the art itself which presides over 
these, woof-spinning. . 

Soc. gun. Most right. 

Guest. And now that part of the weaving art, which we 
have brought forward, is obvious to every one. For, with 
respect to a part of the commingling art in wool-working,,. 
when it accomplishes that, which is woven by a straight- 
knitting together of the woof and the thread, then the whole 
of the thing woven we call a woollen garment, but the art 
(presiding) over it, weaving. 

Soc. gun. Most right. 

[24.| Guest. Be it so. But why then did we not immedi- 
ately answer, that the weaving (art) is that which infolds the 
woof and the thread, instead of proceeding in a round-about 
way, and defining many things in vain? 

Soc. jun. It does not appear to me, O guest, that of what 
has been said a single thing has been said in vain. 

Guest. This is not at all wonderful. But perhaps, O 
blessed youth, it will appear so. But against such a disorder, 
should it hereafter by chance’ come upon you—*for nothing 
is wonderful’—hear a certain discourse, proper to be spoken 
about all such things as these. 

Soe. jun. Only relate it. 

Guest. Let us then in the first place look into the whole of 
excess and deficiency, in order that we may praise and blame 


7 Here, as in § 8, n. 32, Stalbaum translates vroAAdeue “ by chance.” 
This sense was first pointed out by Abresch in Dilucid. Thucyd. on $ 13, 
and has been adopted by the generality of modern scholars. 

8__§ This clause seems to be an explanation of the words ro vOONUG 
TO. TOLOUTOY. ; 
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according to reason whatever is said on each occasion at 
creater length, or the contrary, than is becoming in disputa- 
tions of this kind. | 

Soc. jun. It will be proper so to do. 

Guest. Our discourse taking place on these points, would, 
I think, take place rightly. 

Soc. jun. About what things ? 

Guest. About length and shortness, and the whole of ex- 
cess and deficiency. For the art of measuring is conversant 
with all these. 

Soc. jun. It 1s. 

Guest. Let us divide it then into two parts. For it is 
necessary for that, to which we are hastening. 

Soc. jun. Inform me how this division (is to be made). 

Guest. Thus. One part according to the ideas relating in 
common to great and little, but the other part according to 
the necessary existence of production. 

Soc. jun. How say you? 

Guest. Does it not appear to you to be according to nature, 
that we ought to speak of the greater as being greater than 
nothing else but the lesser? and on the other hand of the 
lesser, as being lesser than the greater, but nothing else? 

Soc. jun. 'To me it does. 

Guest. But what, must we not say that, what surpasses 
the nature of moderation, and is surpassed by it, whether in 
words or actions, is, when produced in reality, that by which 
the good and bad of us differ the most from each other ? 

Soc. yun. It appears so. . 

Guest. These twofold existences then and judgments re- 
specting the great and the small we must lay down ; but not, 
as we just now said, with reference to each other only; but, 
as is just now said, we must speak of one as being referable® 
to each other, but of the other (as referable) to moderation. 
Are we however willing to learn on what account this is 
requisite ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. If any one admits the nature of the greater (to 

9 After dety Heindorf wished to insert eivav; and so does Stalbaum. 


Schleiermacher conceived the passage to be: imperfect. Hence it is 
evident he did not see what Plato meant to say; nor do I. 
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be referable)'® to nothing but the lesser, it will not be (refer- 
able) to moderation. Will it? 

Soc. jun. (It will be) thus. 

Guest. Shall we not then destroy the arts themselves, and 
all their works, according to this reasoning? And shall we 
not cause to disappear entirely the statesman’s science, which 
we are now investigating, and that which is called the weav- 
ing art? Yor all such things as these guard against that, 
which is more or less than moderation, not as if it had no 
existence, but as a thing of a difficult nature in practice; and 
after this manner preserving moderation, they effect every 
thing beautiful and good. 

Soc. gun. How not? 

Guest. If then we cause to disappear the statesman’s sci- 
ence, will not our subsequent search of king-science be with- 
out a road? 

Soc. gun. Very much so. 

Guest. Whether then, as in the Sophist, we compelled non- 
entity to exist,!! after the discourse about it had fled from us 
in that direction, so now we shall compel the more and the 
less to become measured, not only with reference to each other, 
but likewise to the production of moderation? For no one 
can become indisputably a statesman, or be any person else, 
possessing a knowledge relating to actions, if this be not ac- 
knowledged. | 

Soe. jun. We ought then to do this even now as much as 
possible. ; 

[25.| Guest. This, Socrates, is a still greater work than 
that; although we remember how great was its prolixity. 
But it is very just to put hypothetically something of this 
kind respecting them. 

Soc. jun. Of what kind ? 

Guest. That there will be a need of what has been just 
stated, for the demonstration of what is accurate respecting 
it. But as regards the present question, this reasoning is 


10 For the sake of perspicuity, Plato must, I think, have written, édoe: 
Tig ovo sivar— 

11 See Sophist, p. 240, C. § 53. 

12 Ficinus has, ‘‘ad sinceri ipsius absolutique ostensionem,’’ which 
leads to ry wepi adrov Tov axptBode éideEcy, instead of THY wepi adrd 
raxpBéc émidegty. From the two we may elicit what Plato wrote, rj» 
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shown, well and sufficiently, it appears to me, to assist us in 
a conspicuous manner, so that!? we must think all arts are to 
be measured according to something more and at the same 
time less, not only with reference to one another, but to the 
production likewise of moderation. For when this exists, 
they exist also;.and when they exist, this exists also; but 
when either of these does not exist, neither of those will 
exist. 

Soc. jun. This indeed is right. But what is there after this ? 

Guest. It is evident that we should divide the art of mea- 
suring, as has been said, into two parts; placing as one of 
its parts all those arts, which measure number, and length, 
and depth, and breadth, and thickness, with reference to the 
contrary ; but placing as its other part, such arts as regard 
the moderate and the becoming, the seasonable and the fit, 
and all such as are separated from the extremes towards the 
middle (point). 

Soc. jun. Each of these sections is great, and they differ 
much from each other. 

Guest. That, Socrates, which many clever men, who think 
they are saying something wise, sometimes assert, when they 
say that the art of measuring is conversant with all generated 
natures, that very thing happens to be now asserted by us. 
For all things of art do after a certain manner partake of 
measure; but, in consequence of not being accustomed to divide 
according to species, these men immediately bring together 
to the same point things widely differing from each other, and 
consider them as similar; and, on the other hand, they do the 
very contrary to this, by not dividing according to their parts 
things that are different; although it is requisite that when 
any one first perceives the communion of many things, he 
should not desist till he perceives all the differences in it, 
which are placed in species; and again, when the all-various 
dissimilitudes in multitudes are perceived, he should not be 
able, through a feeling of disgust, to desist *(from this un- 


wepi abrd rou axptBovc éwideécy, “ the demonstration of accuracy re- 
specting it.”’ 

13 By taking dOoxeit pot parenthetically, and reading wor’ for we, and 
uniting eivat to nynTéov, we can not only perceive what Plato wrote, but 
get rid of Stalbaum’s lengthy and unsatisfactory annotation. 

*—.® Ficinus has alone ‘ab hac aspectus molestia,’’—required by 
the sense. 
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pleasant view),* till, having enclosed all such things as are 
allied in one similitude, he invests them with the existence of 
a certain genus. And thus much may suffice respecting these 
particulars, and concerning defect and excess. Let us only 
carefully observe, that two genera of the measuring art re~ 
specting these have been found out, and let us remember what 
we say they are. 

[26.] Soc. jun. We will remember. 

Guest. After this discussion, let us assume another re- 
specting the objects of our search, and the whole mental ex- 
ercise in discourses of this kind. 

Soc. gun. What is it? 

Guest. If any one should ask us respecting the assembling 
together !4 of those that learn their letters, when one is asked 
of what letters does any word (consist), shall we say that the 
inquiry is then made for the sake of the one word proposed, 
rather than that of the party becoming more skilful as a gram- 
marian, with respect to every thing placed before him. 

Soc. jun. Evidently as regards every thing (of grammar). 

Guest. Has the inquiry respecting a statesman been pro- 
posed by us more for the sake of the statesman himself, than for 
ourselves to become more skilful dialecticians on every point ? 

Soc. jun. This too is evident, that (it is for ourselves to 
become such) on every point. 

Guest. No one indeed endued with intellect would be will- 
ing to hunt out the rationale of the art of weaving, for its own 
sake alone. But I think it has lain hid from most men, that 
to some things, which are naturally easy to learn, there are 
certain similitudes to be perceived by the senses, which it is 
not difficult to make manifest, when any one wishes to point — 
them out to some one inquiring a reason respecting a thing, 
not with trouble, but easily without a (long) speech. But of 


4 T confess myself unable to understand cvvovciay. Ficinus has “ de 
puerorum—exercitatione.’? Perhaps Plato wrote cvveoty, “ the intelli- 
gence.”’ 

1515 Such is the literal English version of the Latin one, given by 
Heusde in Init. Philosoph. Platon. vol. ii, P. 2, p. 119, which Stalbaum 
has thought proper to praise, without being able to understand it; for 
most assuredly px) pera woayparwy could never mean “non egre et cum 
molestia.”? Equally unintelligible, to myself at least, is the representa- 
tion of Ficinus, “‘non cum ipsis rebus, sed seorsum ratione facile demon- 
strare.”” Had Plato written pa pera rapayparwy, there would have 
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things the greatest and the most honoured, there is not any 
image made clear for men, by which being shown, he who 
wishes to fill the soul of the inquirer, will fill it sufficiently by 
suiting it to one of the senses. Hence it is requisite to 
practice oneself in being able to give and receive a reason for 
every thing. For incorporeal natures, being the most beauti- 
ful and the greatest, are exhibited by reason alone, and by 
nothing else; and it is for this that all has been said now. 
But the consideration of every particular occurs more easily 
in small things than in great. 

Soe. jun. You speak most beautifully. 

Guest. Let us then remember that all these things have 
been said by us on this account. 

Soe. gun. On what? 

Guest. Not the least on account of the disgust, which we 
have. felt discustingly 1through the prolix discourse about 
the weaving art, and about the revolution of the universe, and 
that of the sophist about the existence of a non-entity, con- 
ceiving it to have a rather (considerable) length. And on all 
these accounts we reproached ourselves, fearing lest we should 
speak superfiuously in conjunction with prolixity."© That we 
may not then suffer any thing of this kind again, think that on 
account of all these things our former remarks have been made. 

Soc. gun. Be it so. Only say what is in order.!” 

Guest. I say then, it is requisite that both you and I 
should be mindful of what we have now said, ‘Sand to give on 
each occasion blame and praise of brevity as well as prolixity '8 
been less perhaps to object to, as being opposed to padiwg. But even thus 
the whole passage still fails to present a perspicuous sense. 

1616 To avoid the insufferable tautology in rig dvoxepsiag v— 
aredezaueOa Ovoxepic, Heindorf and Schleiermacher proposed to place 
ny after upayrucyy. They should have suggested dXooxepwie, explained by 
Suidas 6d\oreAGic, or have omitted ducyeowe, with Ficinus. Unless it be 
said that 0Aocyepse ought to be inserted between wepicoya and Asyotmer, 
in lieu of cai waxpa, which are plainly superfluous after wepigoya ; but if 
altered into 7 cai papa, they might be placed after wAéov, a little before. 
At least by such changes we can get rid of all that is objectionable in the 
present state of the Greek text. 

” Ficinus has “ Dic age que restant,” as if he had found in his MS. 
povoy TO Nowy, | 

1818 Tn the place of this mass of nonsense, Ficinus has what is at least 
intelligible in part—‘“‘ ita ut non invicem prolixitates dijudicemus, sed 
secundum facultatis dimetiendi partem, quam supra diximus ad decori 
normam esse referendam.’’ From whence it is evident.that he did not 
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respecting what we may happen to be speaking, not judging 
of prolixities with reference to each other, but according to 
that part of the measuring art, which we then said we ought 
to remember relating to the becoming.'® 

Soc. jun. Right. | 

Guest. But yet all things are not (to be referred) to this. 
19 For we shall not be in need of prolixity, which, as regards 
pleasure, is not all fitting, unless as something of no import- 
ance:!® on the other hand, as regards the search of what has 
been proposed, in order that we may find it most easily, and 
quickly, reason bids us regard it as a secondary, not primary ob- 
ject; but to honour the most and in the first place, the method of 
being able”® to divide according to species; and to pay a serious 
regard to a discourse, if when spoken at great length it renders 
the hearer more inventive; and not to take it ill; and in like 
manner, if it be shorter. And still, in addition to this, (reason 
says)?! that he who blames long discourses in meetings such as 
these, and who does not admit round-about periods, must not 
dismiss them altogether, rapidly, and immediately, by abusing 
merely what has been spoken at great length, but he must 
show moreover that he *thinks that (words) being shorter”? 
would render persons coming together more fitted for dialectics, 
and more able to discover the demonstration by reason of exist- 
ing things; but of the praise and blame of others relating te 
any other subjects we need take no thought, nor appear to 
hear at all such words as these. [27.] But of this there is 
enough, if so it seems likewise to you. Let us then again re- 
turn to the statesman, introducing the pattern of the above- 
mentioned weaving art. 


find in his MS. peuyjo@ac: in lieu of which Schleiermacher would read 
@ Tore édaperv Osiv perpsio8ar wpdc Td wpé7oy, in allusion to what is 
stated in § 25, perpovet—rpdc TO wpETOY. 

19_19 T confess | do not perceive what Plato is aiming at. 

20 Here again I aminthe dark. I could have understood “‘ the method 
ofa person able to divide genera according to species” in Greek,—T0v Kar’ 
cin Ouvarov yivn CraipEtv. - 

21 Stalbaum says that the ellipse, “reason says,”’ is to be supplied from 
the expression used a little before, 6 Adyoc mapayyehAe. He got the 
idea from Ficinus’ version, ‘‘ eumque jubet.”’ 

22__22 Ficinus has ‘‘immo potius ostendere disputationem breviorem,”’ 
which shows that ofeo@Gae was certainly omitted in his MS., and we 
Bopaxirepa dv r& Neyoueva probably found there instead of—dy yevopeva : 
for yevoueva and Aeyopeva are constantly confounded in MSS. 


> 
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Soc. jun. You speak well; and let us do as you say. 
Guest. Has not then the king been separated from the 

majority (of arts), as are fellow-tending, or rather from all 
_ that relate to herds ? But the remaining, we say, (are those) 
that (belong to) the co-causes, and causes relating to the state 
itself, which we must separate from each other. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. You know then that it is difficult to bisect these ; 
and the reason will, I think, as we advance, be not the less 
apparent. 

Soc. jun. It will be then meet to do so. 

Guest. Let us then separate them like a victim piecemeal ; 
since we cannot do so by a bisection: for it is always requisite 
to cut into the nearest number possible. 

Soc. gun. How then shall we do so at present ? 

Guest. Just as before; for we laid down as co-causes what- 
ever (arts) furnished instruments for weaving. 

Soc. gun. Yes. 

Guest. The same thing therefore we must do now, and still 
more than then. For such arts as fabricate, with regard to a 
state instrument, either small or large, we must lay down all 
of them as co-causes; since without these a state could not 
exist, nor yet statesmanship. But on the other hand we will 
not lay down any one of these as the work” of kingship. 

Soc. gun. We will not. 

Guest. And yet we are attempting to do a difficult thing, in 
separating this genus from the rest. °4For if it appears that 
he, who says that whatever exists is an instrument of some 
one thing, says what is credible, * still on the other hand let 
us say that there is this thing different from the possessions 
in a state. 

Soc. jun. What thing ? 


23 Instead of épyoyv the train of ideas seems to lead to 6pyavoy. 

24 I have translated, as if the Greek were é ri—doxet Tu’ sionKévat, 
instead of 6rt—doxeiy eionxévat. For whatever Stalbaum may assert to 
the contrary, eiwévra must have either the positive article before it, or 
the indefinite pronoun after it. To meet the difficulty in the syntax, 
Stephens suggested gore for drt. Ast would insert det before doxeiy, but 
Stalbaum, dvaycn after riOavdv. 

25 If Ihave restored correctly the preceding sentence, we must read 
here dpwe sivat for buwe é, or else omit dé entirely. 
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Guest. As* itis not having this very power. * For that 
thing is not put together like an instrument, as a cause of pro- 
duction, but for the safety of that which is fabricated?’ 

Soc. jun. What kind of thing ? 

Guest. That thing, which being worked up from materials 
dry and moist, and exposed to fire, and without fire,”* is a 
species of varied kind, which we call by one appellation, a 
vessel; and though it is a numerous” species, it does not I 
think belong*® at all to the science we are seeking, 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. Of these possessions, there is another and third 
species very numerous to be looked into, being on land and 
in the water, and much-wandering and not-wandering, and 
honourable and dishonourable; but possessing one name, be- 
cause the whole of it exists for the sake of a certain sitting, 
as becoming always a seat for something. 

Soc. jun. What kind of thing is it ? 

Guest. We call it a vehicle, a thing not at all the work 
of the statesman’s science, but rather more of the carpenter, 
potter, and brass-founder. 

[28.] Soe. gun. I understand. 

Guest. What of the fourth (species)? Must we speak of 
one different from these, in which the most of the things for- 
merly mentioned are contained; every kind of dress, the greater 
part of arms, and all walls, such as are thrown round, of 
earth or stone, and ten thousand other things. And since all 
these are constructed for the sake of a protection, the whole 
may most justly be called a defence; and may, for the most 
part, be considered much more the work of the architect, and 
more rightly*! of the weaver, than of the statesman. 


26 Instead of we the train of ideas leads to “O y’, “ Which is—’’ For 
there is evidently required an answer to the preceding question. 

2727 Here again I scarcely perceive what Plato means to say. 
' 828 The words cai guwipote kai drbpotc are omitted by the three 
MSS. of the same family, considered by Stalbaum as the best; who, after 
describing the passage as wretchedly corrupt, attempts to amend it by 
reading ravrodaToy eidoc tnyacbiv épyaXsioy Kai dyyéiov, 6 On jug KAHoEL 
roospbeyyopeOa. 

29 What can be the meaning of cvyvéy here, without a more specific 
enumeration ? 

30 If the species did not bear upon the searched for science, what could 
have led Plato to allude to it ? 

31 Stalbaum, who seems quite enamoured of the intolerable tautology 
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Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Are we willing to rank in the fifth place the arts of 
adorning and painting, and such as making use of it (painting) 
and music, finish as imitations, fabricated for our pleasure, 
and which may be justly comprehended in one name? 

Soc. jun. In what name? 

Guest. They may be surely denominated amusement. 

» Soe. gun. How not? 

Guest. This one name then will suit, when pronounced, 
with all these: for not one of these things is done through 
seriousness, but all for the sake of amusement. 

Soc. jun. This too I nearly understand. 

Guest. But that, which prepares for all these materials 
bodies, out of which and in which, whatever arts have now 
been mentioned, manufacture (something ),*” shall we not place 
as a sixth all-various species, the offspring of many other arts. 

Soc: jun. Of what (art) are you speaking ? 

Guest. °3 That (which furnishes) gold and silver, and other 
substances found as metals, and whatever the art of felling 
trees, and the whole of the clipping art, furnishes to the car- 
penter, and the knitting art, and still further that which barks 
trees, and takes off the skins of living animals, [the currier’s 
art, |>* and all such (arts) as are conversant with things of 
this kind, and such as working on corks, and papyrus-reeds, 
and withies, farnish the means of manufacturing from genera, 
not put together, species that are put together. The whole of 
this let us call the first-born possession of man, without any 
putting together, and by no means the work of the science of 
kingship. 

Soe. jun. Right. 

Guest. The possession of nutriment, and of such things as 
when mingled with the body possess a certain power, by their 


in 7o\\@ paddov and dp@drepoy, was not aware that Ficinus has properly 
omitted é90drepov, which is evidently a gl. of woAA@ paddov. 

22 To preserve the syntax, we must insert 7t after dnpiovpyover. 

33 The whole of this passage was found in a better state in the MS. 
used by Ficinus, than in any other collated subsequently; as is evident 
from his version: ‘‘ Fam, que aurum et argentum ceteraque metalla, 
terre eruta visceribus, preparat; item, que silvas incidit, que tondet, 
qtue ex his construit aliquid, que plicat atque contexit, seu que cortices 
arborum, sive que animalium pelles circumcidit et polit.” 

34 Stalbaum considers cxvroromicy as an interpolation. 
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parts, to be subservient to the parts of the body, we must 
rank in the seventh place, by calling it altogether our nurse, 
unless we have some other better name to give. However, 
we will place the whole of this under agriculture, hunting, 
exercise, medicine, and cooking, and attribute it to these arts 
more properly than to the science of the statesman. 

[29.| Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. Nearly then all, whatsoever is connected with posses- 
sion, with the exception of tame animals, has I think been men- 
tioned in these seven genera. But consider. For it was most 
just that the species (called) first-born should be placed first ; 
and after this, instrument, vessel, vehicle, protection, amuse- 
ment, and cattle. But if any thing of no great consequence 


has escaped us, which it is possible to suit only (with difhi-. 


culty )®® to some one of these, we omit it; such as the idea of 
coin, of seals, and of every thing bearing a mark. For these 
things have not in themselves a genus much in common; but 
some will agree as regards ornament, others as regards instru- 
ments, drawn (into the discussion) indeed with violence, but 
nevertheless completely. But the tending of herds, as pre- 
viously divided, will appear to have comprehended the whole 
possession of tame animals with the exception of slaves. 

Soc. gun. Entirely so. 

Guest. The genus of slaves and of all servants remains ; 
amongst whom I conjecture will become apparent those, who 
engaged in the very thing woven,*’ contend with the king in 
the same manner as those above, that are engaged in knitting, 
and in wool-combing, and in such other arts as we then men- 
tioned, did with the weavers. But all the rest, spoken of as 
co-causes, have, together with the works just now mentioned, 


35 So Taylor translates @péupa, which is literally “‘a nursling.’”’ Stal- 
baum says the word is here taken actively, as yévynpa is in the Sophist, 
p- 266, D. § 112. But nouns derived from the perfect passive of a verb, 
could never have an active meaning. Schleiermacher wished to read 
Teogny for Opsupa, and Ast Opexrixdy. They ought rather to have altered 
Tpopoy just before into Opéupa. 

36 So Stalbaum, by reading poyre for peya, which is omitted not only 
in his three best MSS., but by Ficinus likewise. 

37 This, says Ast, is to be explained by what the author states subse- 
quently in p. 308, D., § 46, where the science of the king is compared 
with that of the weaver. 
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been done away with,®* and separated from the action of the 
king and statesman. 

Soc. jun. So they seem. 

Guest. Come then, let us approach nearer, and consider 
the rest, that we may perceive them more firmly. 

Soe. jun. It is requisite (to do so). 

Guest. We shall find then that the greatest servants, so 
far as we can see from those here, are in a pursuit, and 
under circumstances the very contrary to what we have 
suspected. 

Soc. jun. Who are they? 

Guest. They who are purchased, and in this manner be- 
come a property ; whom, beyond all controversy, we may call 
slaves and laying the least claim to the kingly science. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But what shall we say of those free-born persons, who 
willingly put themselves to ministering to the parties*® men- 
tioned just now, and by conveying the “produce of agriculture, 
and of other arts, to each other, and *° by equalizing the pos- 
session and value of articles,*° do some at (home) markets, and 
others by going from state to state, by sea and land exchange 
coin against other things, or itself against itself, (whom we 
have called money-changers, ship-owners, and hucksters, ) will 
these contend for any part of the statesman’s science? 

Soc. jun. Perhaps some of the foreign merchants will. 

Guest. And yet we shall never find those, who for wages 
most readily become servants to all persons, laying any claim 
to the science of a king. 

Soc. jun. For how should we? 

Guest.. What then (shall we say) of those, that do such 

ministerings for us on each occasion. 
Soe. jun. Of what and whom are you speaking ? 


3 Instead of dvn\wyrat Stalbaum says it were easy to read advypnyrat, 
“done away with: ” but the alteration is not necessary. Ficinus has 

** sejuncti atque discreti,’’ by an hendyadis, from which it is difficult to 
ascertain more than that his MS. did not read dynwvra. Perhaps 
avadéduyrat, “loosened.” 

39 Instead of taking Toic—pyOetory as dependent on vrnosTixny, Stal- 
baum would read Scot oby roic—pnOedouy, i. e. “as many as together 
with those mentioned—”’ 

4040 Such is perhaps the meaning of avicovvrec, in the language of 
commerce, that equalizes the products of different climes. 
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Guest. I speak of the tribe of heralds,*! and of those who 
become accomplished in the art of writing,” and often act as 
ministers, and certain other persons, who have very great 
talents for some other and many kinds of business connected 
with public offices. What shall we say of these ? 

Soc. jun. What you have said just now, that they are min- 
isters, but no rulers in states. 

Guest. But surely *I was not, I think, seeing a vision,* 
when I said that in this way, perchance, would be seen those 
strenuously contending for the science of a statesman. And 
yet it would seem to be very absurd to seek after these in any 
ministering portion. 

Soc. gun. Very much so, indeed. 

Guest. Let us then approach still nearer to those who have 
not been as yet examined. Now these are such as possess a 
certain portion of ministering science relating to divination. 
For they are held to be the interpreters of gods to men. 

Soc. jun. They are. 

Guest. The genus too of priests, as the law says, knows how 
gifts should be offered by us through sacrifices to the gods, 
agreeably to them; and how we should request of them by 
prayer the possession of good things. Now both these are 
parts of the ministering art. 

[30.] Soc. jun. So it appears. 

Guest. Now then we seem to me to touch, as it were, upon 
some foot-print of the object to which we are on the road. 
For the figure of priests and prophets is replete with pru- 


41 The persons alluded to would be now called “diplomatists,”’ as is 
evident from the Hippias Major; where the Pantologist of his day is said 
to have been frequently employed in that character. 

42 As the art of writing was in ancient times known only to a few, such 
persons became of necessity the men of office and consideration in the 
state; just as no man will ever become the prime minister of England, 
unless he can figure as a debater. For though nearly every body can 
read and write, yet few can open a debate with a long speech, and fewer 
still close it with a réply to the different arguments urged on the opposite 
side. The persons to whom Plato alludes were called Tpapparei¢ or 
‘Yrroypappareic, i, e. “ Secretaries,’ or ‘‘ Under-secretaries ;”’ who, says 
Aristophanes in The Frogs, 1095, while they amuse the people with 
monkey-tricks, pick their pockets. Stalbaum refers here to Boeckh’s 
CGconom. Athen. i. p. 198, and Schcemann. de Comit. p. 318. 

4343 In the place of the words between the figures Ficinus has 
merely, ‘“‘ Haud abs re—’’ | 

R 2 
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dence, and obtains a reputation for respect through the great- 
ness of the matters in their hands; so that in Egypt it is not 
permitted for a king to govern without the sacerdotal science ; 
and should any one previously of another genus ** of men be- 
come by violence (the king), he is afterwards compelled to be 
initiated in the mysteries of this genus. Further still among 
the Greeks, one may find in many places that the greatest 
sacrifices relating to matters of this kind are imposed upon 
the greatest offices; and what I assert is shown particularly 
among you. For to him who is chosen by lot the king here,*° 
they say that of all the ancient sacrifices, those held in the 
highest veneration and most peculiar to the country are 
assigned. 

Soe. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. We must then consider these kings chosen by lot, 
together with the priests, and their ministers, and a certain 
other very numerous crowd, which has just now become 
manifest to us, apart from those previously mentioned. 

Soc. jun. Of whom are you speaking ? 

Guest. Of certain very strange persons. 

Soc. gun. Why so? 

Guest. As I was just now speculating, their genus appeared 
to me to be all kinds. 4’For many men resemble lions and 
centaurs, and other things of this kind; and very many are 
similar to satyrs, and to weak and versatile wild beasts. They 
likewise rapidly change their forms and their power into each 
other.*7 And indeed, Socrates, I appear to myself to have 
just now perceived these men for the first time. 

Soc. jun. Speak; for you seem to see something strange. 

Guest. I do; for what is strange is the result of ignorance 


44 The modern name is “ caste,”’ still found in Hindostan; where have 
been preserved not a few of the customs of Egypt. 

S Ficinus has, what appears requisite to complete the sense, “ ut rex 
denique sit et sacerdos.”’ 

46 The second archon at Athens was called “the king,” and had cog- 
nizance over the principal religious festivals. 

4747 With this passage in Plato may be compared that in Shakspeare, 
where Hamlet thus amuses himself at the expense of Polonius. ‘‘ Ham. Do 
you see yonder cloud that is almost in the shape of acamel? Pol. By the 
mass, and it is like a camel, indeed. Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 
Pol. It is backed like a weasel. Ham. Or like a whale. Pol. Very like 
a whale.” . 
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in the case of all.48 And I myself just now suffered the 
very same thing: for I was suddenly involved in doubt on 
seeing the dancing-troop 49 relating to state affairs. 

Soc. jun. Of what kind ? . 

Guest. The greatest wizard of all the wise,°° and the most 
skilled in this art ; who must be separated from the really ex- 
isting statesmen and kings, although it is very difficult so to 
separate him, if we are about to see clearly the object of our 
search. 

Soc. jun. We must not give up this, at least. 

Guest. Not, indeed, according to my opinion: but tell me 
this. 

[31.] Soc. jun. What ? 

Guest. Is not a monarchy one of the forms of state-rule ? 

Soe. jun. It is. 

Guest. And after a monarchy one would, I think, speak of | 
an oligarchy. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. But is not the rule of the many called by the name 
of a democracy, a third form of state-polity ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Do not these being three become after a manner five, 
by two producing from themselves two other names in addi- 
tion to their own ? 

Soc. gun. What ? 

Guest. They who look to the violent and the voluntary, to 
poverty and wealth, to law and lawlessness, which take place 
in them, give a twofold division to each one of the two, and 
call monarchy, as exhibiting two species, by two names, one 
tyranny, the other royalty. 

Soc. jun. How not? 


48 So Johnson said that wonder was the effect of novelty upon ig- 
norance. 

49 By no process of thinking and writing correctly could a single person 
be called “a dancing-troop.”” He might indeed be called the leader of 
such a troop. Hence it is evident that Plato wrote not yopov but 
xopnyov. 

50 ‘This is the correct reading found in six MSS., in lieu of cog.oréy : 
which Stalbaum says was altered by scribes, who did not perceive the 
ridicule which Plato was throwing on the Sophist, whom Stalbaum 
should have seen the author had not here, and could not have had, in his 
thoughts. 
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- Guest. But the state ever governed by a few, (we call) an 
aristocracy and an oligarchy. 

Soc. gun. Entirely so. 

Guest. But of a democracy, whether the people govern the 
rich violently, or with their consent, and whether they strictly 
guard the laws or not, no one is ever accustomed to change 
the name at all. 

Soc. jun. ‘True. 

Guest. What then? Do we think that any one of these 
state-polities is right, thus bounded by these definitions, such 
as by one, and a few, and a many, and by wealth and poverty, 
by the violent and the voluntary, °'and happening to exist®! 
by statutes and without laws? 

Soc. gun. What should hinder ? 

Guest. Consider more attentively, following me by this 
road. 

Soc. jun. What road ? 

Guest. Shall we abide by what was asserted at first, or 
shall we dissent from it ? 

Soc. jun. To what assertion are you alluding ? 

Guest. I think we said that a regal government was one 
of the sciences. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. Yet not of those taken together as a whole; but 
we selected it from the other sciences, as something judicial 
and presiding. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. And from the presiding science (we selected) one 
part, as belonging to inanimate acts, and the other as belong- 
ing to animals. And dividing after this fashion, we have 
arrived thus far, not forgetful of science, but unable to de- 
termine with sufficient accuracy what science is. 

Soc. jun. You say rightly. 

Guest. Do we then understand this very thing, that the 
definition must be respecting them,” not (as regards) the few, 

51_51 The words ZupBaivovoar yiyvecOat are omitted by Ficinus, and, 
after him, of course, by Taylor. 

52 IT confess I cannot understand epi adréy. For adrwy can hardly 
be referred to the forms of government; and if it could, the words zrepi 
avr@y should be placed between roy and Spor, as in Ficinus, “ ipsorum 


determinationem descriptionemque ;’’ whose ‘‘secundum paucos”’ shows 
that he probably found in his MS. ov car’ éAtyoug in lieu of od dAtyouc. 
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nor the many, nor the voluntary or involuntary, nor poverty 
or wealth, but (as regards) a certain science, if we follow 
what has been formerly detailed ? | 

[32.] Soc. gun. It is impossible, indeed, not to do this. 

Guest. We must of necessity then consider now this; in 
which of these does the science respecting the government 
of men happen to exist, being nearly the greatest and most 
difficult®’ to obtain. For it is requisite to inspect it, that we 
may perceive who are the parties we must take away from a 
prudent king, who lay claim to be statesmen, and persuade 
the multitude (of it), and yet are so not at all. 

Soc. jun. We must do so, as the reasoning has previously 
told us. 

Guest. Does it then appear to you that the mass in a city 
is able to acquire this science ? 

Soc. gun. How can they? 

Guest. But in a city of a thousand men, is it possible for a 
hundred, or even fifty, to acquire it sufficiently ? 

Soc. jun. It would be then the most easy of all arts. For 
we know that among a thousand men there could not be 
found so many tip-top draught-players as compared with 
those in the rest of Greece, much less kings. For, according 
to our former reasoning, we must call him, who possesses 
the science of a king, whether he governs or not, a regal 
character. 

Guest. You have very properly reminded me. And I think 
it follows from this, that a right government, when it exists 
rightly, ought to be investigated as about one person,” or two, 
or®4 altogether about a few. 

Soc. gun. How not ? 

Guest. And we must hold, as we think now, that these 
exercise rule according to a certain art, whether they govern 
the willing or the unwilling, whether according to statutes or 
without statutes, and whether they are rich or poor. For we 


8383 This, which is the natural order of ideas, is properly found in 
Ficinus, “ comparatu maxima—atque difficillima.”” The common order, 
pen meterat kai peyiorne, is supported however by Repub. viii. p. 
5ol, C. 

54__54 So Ficinus has “ unum vel duo vel paucos,”’ which shows that his 
MS. read éva riva } Ob0 H—OAtyouc instead of kai dbo kai. On the con- 
fusion of 7} and kai, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 112. 
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have considered those as not the less physicians, whether 
they cure us, willing or unwilling, by cutting, or burning, or 
applying any other pain; and whether according to written 
rules or not, and whether they are themselves poor or rich. 
In all (these cases) we say that they are no less physicians, so 
long as they stand over (the patient) according to art,°° purg- 
ing or some other way attenuating (the body), or in causing 
(it) to increase, and so long as, for the good of the body 
alone, they bring it from a worse to a better state, and by at- 
tending preserve each®” (body) attended to. After this man- 
ner, and in no other, as I think, we will lay down that the 
definition of the medicinal or any other rule is rightly made. 

Soc. jun. And very much so. 

[83.] Guest. It is necessary then, as it seems, that of poli- 
ties that must be pre-eminently correct, and the only polity, 
in which the governors are found to possess science truly, and 
not in appearance merely ; whether theyrule according to laws 
or without laws, over the willing or the unwilling, and are 
themselves poor or rich. For not one ofthese things must 
we consider at all, as regards any rectitude (of government). 

Soc. jun. Beautifully (said). 

Guest. And whether they purge the state to its good, by 
putting to death or banishing certain persons; or by sending 
out colonies some where, like a swarm of bees, they reduce it to 
a less size; or whether by introducing some others from abroad 
they make citizens of them, and thus increase its size, so long as 
by making use of science and justice, they preserve it, and cause 
it to the utmost of their power to pass from a worse condition 
to a better one, then, and according to such limits, must we 
speak of a polity as alone rightly existing. But we must say that 
such others, as we have mentioned, are not genuine, nor do 
they in reality exist; °®but that those, which we call well- 
regulated, imitate this for the better, the others for the worse.* 


55 This word is graphically applied here to a physician standing over 
the bed of the patient. 

56 Stalbaum says that the generality of translators have considered 
TEXYy as governed by émrtorarovrrec, instead of taking it as the dative 
of the manner. Ficinus has however, “ arte—president.”’ 

57 T have adopted éxaora (i. e. cwuara), found in one MS., in lieu of 
éxaorot, which is superfluous here as applied to the physicians. 

5858 The version of Ficinus exhibits here a remarkable variation from 
the Greek text of Stalbaum, which is made up in part from the conjectures 
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Soc. jun. The other points, O guest, appear to have been 
stated with moderation: but that it is requisite®? to govern 
without laws, has been stated as a thing rather harsh to hear. 

Guest. You have anticipated me a little, Socrates, by your 
question. Jor I was about to ask you, whether you admit all 
these points, or whether you find any difficulty in any matter 
that has been stated. It is however evident, that we now 


wish to discuss the point respecting the rectitude of those, 
who govern without laws. 


Soc. jun. How not ? 


Guest. After a certain manner it is evident that legislation 
is a part of the science of a king: but it is best, not for the 
laws to prevail, but for a man, who has with prudence the 
power of a king. Do you know in what way? 

Soc. jun. In what way do you mean? 

Guest. Because the law cannot, by comprehending that 
which is the best and most accurately just in all cases, at the 
same time ordain what is the best. For the inequalities of 
men and their actions, and the fact that not a single atom, so 
to say, of human affairs, enjoys a state of rest, do not permit 
any art whatever to exhibit in any case any thing simple 
(without exception) respecting all matters and through all 
time. Shall we admit this? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. And yet we see the law tending nearly to this very 
point; and, like a certain self-willed and ignorant man, it 
does not suffer any person to do any thing contrary to its own 
orders, nor to put a question, not even should something new 
happen to be in some case ®' better as compared with the de- 
cree ®! it had ordained. 


of Heindorf and his own, “‘ Sed eas, que hance imitantur, libenter laudamus, 
quasi facile ad meliora tendentes ; alias vero contra vituperamus, tanquam 
imitatione malorum ad deteriora proclives.”’ 

59 Instead of deiv, which Stalbaum absurdly endeavours to defend, Ast 
suggested eivat, to which he was probably led by Ficinus’ version, 
. gubernationem sine legibus rectam esse posse ;”” from whence I would 
rather elicit, dvev véuwy sivar eb aoxew set-— 

69 This wasa Pythagorean doctrine. Compare The Laws, ix. p. 879, 
C. So says Stalb., who refers to Valckenaer on Herodot. ili. 38. 

$1__61 Stalbaum translates Tapa roy hoyoy “ preter opinionem.” But 
Adyog is “reason,”’ not “opinion.” And if it ever did mean ‘‘ opinion,’ 
it could not do so here, where it is followed by by 6 vdmoc éwérazev. For 
the law can never or dain an opinion, only a fact. 
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Soc. jun. True. For the law does really so, as you have just 
now said, to each of us. 

Guest. Is it not then impossible for that, which is under all 
cases simple, to do well in cases which are never at any time 
simple ? | 

Soc. gun. It appears so nearly. . 

[34.] Guest. Why then is it necessary to lay down laws? 
since law is not a thing of the greatest rectitude. Of this we 
must inquire the cause. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. Are there not then amongst us, as in other cities 
likewise, certain exercises of men collected together for the 
sake of competition relating to running, or something else? 

Soc. jun. Yes. ‘There are very many. 

Guest. Come then, let us again recall to our memory the 
orders of those, who practise scientifically exercises in meet- 
ings ® of this kind. 

Soc. jun. What is this? 

Guest. They do not conceive it is requisite to be very fine 
in ordering, according to each individual, what is suited to the 
body of each; but think more stupidly,™ that they ought to 
make their arrangements of what benefits the body, suited to 
the majority of circumstances and persons. 

Soc. jun. Excellent. 

Guest. On which account assigning now © equal labours to 
persons collected together, they urge them on together, and 
stop them together in the race, and wrestling, and all the 
labours of the body. 

Soc. gun. Such is the fact. 

Guest. Let us hold then, that the legislator who would pre- 
side over his herds® in matters of justice, and their contracts 

62 J have translated as if the Greek were ayopaic, not dpyaic, which is 
manifestly absurd. Stalbaum suggests a@yéAaic. But as laws were made 
in the dyopa, and gymnastic exercises took place there likewise, a word 
is required suited at once to the arena of law and of gymnastics. Besides, 
in dyopaic there is an allusion to the mention of a@pdwy avOou7wy. For 
Hesychius explains ’Ayopa by &potcpa. 

63 The question 7d zrotoy seems strange, thus following émirdec. 

64 Instead of wayvrepoy Plato evidently wrote waytrepot, opposed to 
Aetrovpyeiy: and so too shortly afterwards, wayurepoc wy instead of 
TAXVTEOWC. | 

65 To avoid the unmeaning “now,” Stalbaum would read azrod.ddvrec. 

66 Although Ficinus renders ratou ayédare “suis gregibus,”’ yet it is 
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with each other, will never be sufficient for all collectively, by 
accurately enjoining upon each individual what is fitting. 

Soc. jun. This is likely. 

Guest. But I think he will establish laws suited to the 
majority of persons and circumstances, and somehow thus in 
a more stupid way for each, delivering them in writings, and 
in an unwritten (form), and legislating according to the 
customs of the country. 

Soc. gun. Right. 

Guest. Right indeed. For how, Socrates, can any one be 
so all-sufficient as, by sitting near ® through the whole of life, 
to enjoin accurately what is adapted to each? Since, although 
any one soever of those who possess the science of a king 
could, I think, do this, he would scarcely impose on himself 
impediments, by writing down the so-called laws. 

Soc. gun. (So it appears,) O guest, from what has been 
now said. 

Guest. And still more, O thou best one, from what will be said. 

Soc. jun. What is that ? 

Guest. Of this kind. For let us thus say to ourselves. 


no where stated that the legislator has, like a king, a herd of his own. 
And were the fact otherwise, yet raiouy could not be found in prose for 
raig. Opportunely then do the three oldest MSS. offer ractyv, without 
an accent; a proof of the reading being corrupt. Plato wrote, I suspect, 
dizrootv, which would be in MSS. v’zrootv. For thus errors constantly 
arise from the loss or confusion of letters indicative of numerals, as I 
have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 223, and 329; and to the passages 
corrected there by myself, Bentley, Porson, Kidd, and Dobree, I could 
now add full twenty more, where all the modern editors have, like Stal- 
baum here, been utterly in the dark. With respect to v, thus written for 
B, see Bast in Paleograph. Grec. p. 218, and Wellaver on Eumen. 115, 
who has stolen there an emendation of mine. 

67 The words kai év ypappacw amod.Wodte kai tv dypapparowe Tarptolg 
d: {ect vopobersy Stalbaum thus paraphrases, misled, it would seem, as 
Stephens was likewise, by Ficinus—‘ Et scriptis leges promulgans et 
secundum mores et instituta litteris quidem non consignata, sed tamen 
patria, leges sanciens—’’ observing that @0o¢ is here, as in Critias, p. 121, 
B., the same as véuoc. Had he remembered that the laws, which Pytha- 
goras gave his disciples, were unwritten, he would have seen to what is 
to be referred the expression év aypapparote. | 

68 JT cannot understand zwapaca0jpevoc thus written byitself. Ficinus 
has “‘sedulusque assidere cuique.”” But even thus the passage is not 
complete. The place where the lawgiver is supposed to sit should be 
mentioned. There is a lacuna here, which it would not be difficult to 
supply by the aid of Aischylus and Aristophanes. 
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Would not a physician, or any teacher of gymnastics, being 
about to' travel, and to be absent as he fancied from those 
under his care for a long time, and thinking that those en- 
gaged in exercises, or sick, would not remember his precepts, 
be willing to write something to refresh their memory? Or 
how (would he act)? 

Soc. gun. In this. way. 

Guest. But what, if the physician, having been abroad a 
less time than he expected, should come back, would he not 
dare to suggest certain other things besides those contained 
in his writings, other circumstances occurring more favourable 
for the sick, through winds, or any thing else of those that are 
wont to take place from Zeus (the air), contrary to expecta- 
tion ? Would he think that he ought to persevere in not going 
out of his old injunctions, and neither himself order other 
things, nor dare to do to the sick man things different from 
what had been written, as if these were medicinal and salubri- 
ous, but those of a different kind noxious, and not according 
to art? Or rather, would not every thing of this kind, occur- 
ring according to science and true art, in all matters become 
altogether the greatest ridicule of such injunctions ? 

soc. gun. Entirely so. 

Guest. But shall not he, who writes down what is just-and 
unjust, beautiful and base, good and evil, and who establishes 
unwritten laws for the herds of human beings who live in 
cities, in each® according to the laws of those who have 
written them,—whether he comes himself (back) after hav- 
ing written (laws) contrary to art, or some other like him, be 
permitted to enjoin things different from these? Or, would 
not this interdiction appear to be in reality no less ridiculous 
than the former ? 

Soc. gun. How not? | 

[85. | Guest. Do you know then the language spoken by 
the multitude respecting such a thing ? 

Soc. jun. I have it not at present in my mind. 


6° The words “in each,’’ which are here manifestly absurd, Stalbaum 
vainly, as usual, attempts to defend. For he did not know that Plato in- 
serted them between réy and ypavavrwy, understanding wéAeor. They 
are omitted by Ficinus entirely. 

7 Ficinus renders agixnrat “ redeat,’? which shows that he found in 
his MS. agixyrat ad. 
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Guest. And yet it is very specious. For they say that, if 
any one knows of laws better than those of their ancestors, 
such a person should, after persuading his own state, become 
a legislator; otherwise not. 

Soe. jun. Do they not then (say) rightly ? 

Guest. Perhaps so. But if any one should, not by persua- 
sion, force on the better, what would be the name of this 
violence? Do not however (say) a word, but previously re- 
specting the former. 

Soc. yun. What do you mean ? 

Guest. Should some one, not by persuading a person under 
a physician, but by possessing his art correctly, compel a boy, 
or a man, or a woman, contrary to prescriptions, to do that 
which is better, what will be the name of this violence ? 
Ought it not to be called rather any thing than some” mis- 
chievous transgression of art? And is it not for us to say, 
that every thing (has happened’*) to the compelled person, 
rather than that he has suffered any thing mischievous and 
without art from the compelling physicians? 

Soc. jun. You speak most true. 

Guest. But what is that error called by us, which is con- 
trary to the statesman’s art? Must it not be the base, evil, 
and .unjust ? 

Soc. gun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Of those, who have been forced to act contrary to 
the written precepts, and the customs of the country, more 
justly, better, and more beautifully than before, come, (tell 
me,) “(can any one), unless he is about to be the most 
ridiculous of all men, (pronounce) a disapprobation of such 
violence done to such persons? Must it not be said’ rather 


 Stalbaum endeavours absurdly to defend apapTnpa, Td voowdsc, 
where Stephens correctly suggested duapTnpa ti— 

72 The word necessary for the sense Ficinus has supplied by his “‘ con- 
tigusse dicendum,”’ from which, one would suspect that he found in his 
MS. ravra 6p0u¢ & weoeiy sireiv tort. For eb aeceiv has been simi- 
larly corrupted in the passages corrected by myself in Poppo’s Prolegom. 

ia 
a —' In translating this passage, where only a Stalbaum would at- 
nee to defend the want of connexion in the syntax, I have put into 
English what I suspect Plato wrote to this effect, in Greek—gépe, TOY 
TOY TOLOUTWY poyor ay Tie TEDL THC TOLAYT NC Biac é époin, gb péANEL 
mdvra 0 abr@ paddov Aexredy ExdorTore, we, TAHY aioxpa—instead ‘of 
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by him on each occasion, that they, who have been forced, 
have suffered at the hands of the forcing party every thing, 
except what is base, unjust, and evil? 

Soc. jun. You speak most true. 

Guest. But if he who forces is rich, will the acts done 
forcibly by him be just, but, if he is poor, unjust? Or, 
whether a person persuades or does not persuade, (whether) 
rich or poor, and (whether) according or contrary to written 
statutes, he does what is useful, must this be the definition 
the most true on all sides of the correct administration of a 
state, by which” a wise and good man will (well) administer 
the interests of those under his charge; just asa pilot watches 
over whatever happens to conduce to the welfare of the vessel 
and crew; and not by laying down written orders, but by 
making his skill a law, he preserves his fellow-sailors. And 
thus, [after this very same manner, | will an upright polity 
be produced by those who are able to govern thus, by ex- 
hibiting a strength of skill superior to the laws. And indeed 
in the case of prudent rulers there will be no error, let them 
do every thing; as long as they observe this one great maxim, 
to distribute ever with intellect and art to those in the state 
what is the most just, to keep them such as they are, and to 
finish by rendering them, as far as possible, better instead of 
worse. 

Soc..jun. It is not possible to say the contrary to what has 
been now asserted. 

Guest. Nor yet against those to say even a word. 

[36.] Soc. jun. Of what are you speaking ? 

Guest. That no mob of any persons whatever can receive 
this kind of science, and be able to administer with intellect 
a state, but that we must seek for a correct polity amongst 
a small number, and a few, and one person; and that we 
must lay down other polities as imitations, as we observed a 
little before, some for the better, and some for the worse. 


rowovrwy av woyov—Piac, ap’, si pmi\ter—awavrTa abTdé paddov — 
ayy we— 

74 Stalb. with Steph. considers Oy governed by xara understood. But 
as two MSS. read év, perhaps Plato wrote éy @ ej— - 

7375 These words are an intolerable tautology after o¥rw, “ thus.”’ 

76 Ficinus has, ‘“‘apud unum vel paucissimos,” which makes a far 
better sense. 
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Soc. jun. How and why say you this? For I did not under- 
stand just now forsooth” the remark respecting imitations. 

Guest. Truly .it were not a stupid act for a person, after 
starting an argument of this kind, to lay it down there,’* and 
not, by going through it, to show the error which at present 
exists about it. 

Soc. jun. What error ? 

Guest. It 1s meet to search into,a thing of such a kind 
as’? is not very usual, nor easy to perceive; but at the same 
time we must endeavour to apprehend it. For, come, since 
the polity of which we have spoken is the only correct one, 
you know that other polities ought to be thus®® preserved, 
while they use the institutions of this, and do what was just 
now praised, though it is not most right ? | 

Soc. gun. What is that ? 

Guest. That no one of those in the city dare to do any 
thing contrary to the laws ; and that he whodares, shall pay the 
forfeit by death, and all the extreme of punishments.®! This 
too is most right and beautiful, as a second thing; *after 
that some one shall have first changed the just now said.®? 
But in what manner that, which we have called second, ex- 
ists, let us proceed to state. Shall we not? 

Soc. jun. By all means. 

[37.] Guest. Let us then again return to the images, to 
which it is ever necessary to assimilate kingly rulers. 

7 In dort OnOey is an error, not as yet noticed by any editor; but 
which it were not difficult perhaps to correct. 

- 7% Stalbaum explains avrov by “ immediately,” a meaning that word 
never has. He should have suggested atrwe, rendered “‘ at ease.”’ See 
my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 141. 

79 Stalbaum has failed to notice that 6 has dropt out before od, but is 
preserved by Ficinus, ‘‘ quod—”’ 

8° Stalbaum says that ‘“‘ thus”? is explained by the following expres- 
sion, “‘ do what was just now praised.” I suspect however that otrwe is 

a corruption of dei wwe, for det wwe carries with it the idea of a doubt. 

$1 This alludes to the confiscation of property, and the prohibition of 
burial, which,-as seen by the Ajax and Antigone of Sophocles, was con- 
sidered the extreme of punishment. 

s2__82 This is a literal translation of the nonsense of the Greek text ; 
which Stalbaum vainly endeavours to conceal by his version, ‘‘ wbi quis 
mutaverit ac seposuerit primum illud, de quo modo dictum est ;’’ which I 
will leave for himself alone to understand, for nobody else can. Ficinus 
has, ‘‘ primo namque in loco ponendum quod nunc est dictum,” as if he 
had found in his MS. ézed) hv é¢ 7d wowrov ioperaberéion Tb viv On 


e 


onder. 
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Soc. jun. Of what kind? 

Guest. The noble-minded pilot, and *the physician, who 
is of equal worth with many others.8? Let us then, after 
moulding from these (two) a certain figure, contemplate it. 

Soe. jun. Of what kind? 

Guest. Such a one, as if we all conceived that we are suf- 
fering the most dreadful things from them. For such of us 
as either of them wish to save, they do equally save ;°* and 
such as they wish to injure, they injure by cutting and burn- 
ing, at the same time ordering us to bring to them the means 
of expense, as a tribute, of which they spend on the sick 
little or even nothing,® but they and their domestics make use 
of the rest. And lastly, receiving money (as) wages,®® from 
either the kindred or some enemies of the sick man, they 
cause him to die. They too who have the command of a ves- 
sel, do ten thousand other things of this kind. * For after 
some plotting, when out at sea, they leave persons deserted, 
and, committing errors at sea, hurl them into the sea, and 
do them other mischief.6” If then, reflecting on these matters, 


8383 Plato here alludes to the Homeric,—Inrpdc yap avip rodkdGv 
avragzioc G\Awy, in JA, xi. 514. 

8 T confess I cannot understand here époiwe 67, which Ficinus has 
omitted. I could have understood ddctpevoy dracwSovory, “ they save 
completely about to perish,”’ or eivdwe Oy, “ with a kind feeling.” 

85 Ficinus has ‘nihil aut param admodum—’ His MS. had therefore 
ojuKkpa—i} kai oddév, not kai oddéy. A similar error is to be corrected 
similarly in the passages quoted by Stalbaum. See my Poppo’s Prolegom. 
p. 114. | 

86 To avoid the tautology we must omit poPoy, as Ficinus does, who 
has merely “‘ pecuniis acceptis.”’ 

8787 Tf Plato alluded, as I suspect he did, to the story of Arion, 
against whom some sailors laid a plot and threw him into the sea; and 
to that of Philoctetes, against whom the Greeks, alleging some fault, left 
him on a.desert island, he would have written perhaps to this effect. 
‘“‘ For after some plotting, they do, when out at sea, throw persons into the 
water, or, alleging some fault against them, leave them deserted in shal- 
low places, and do them, beyond common ills, a wrong.’’ For in the 
concluding words there is an allusion perhaps to the anecdote told by Plu- 
tarch in Dion. § 5, respecting the tyrant of Syracuse bribing one Pollis 
to murder Plato during his voyage home; or, if that were not practicable, 
to sell him into slavery; which would be considered by a person like 
Plato, the very height of wrong. To arrive however at this sense, greater 
alterations would be requisite than an ordinary scholar would admit; who 
is therefore left to believe, if he will, that Plato wrote what is found in the 
present text. 
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we should enter into some consultation respecting them, (so 
that)88 we should no longer permit either of those arts to have 
an absolute control over slaves or the free-born; but that we 
should collect together an assembly consisting of ourselves or 
all the people, or the rich alone; and that it should be lawful 
for private individuals, and the rest of the operatives, to bring 
together their opinions respecting sailing and diseases, as to 
what manner it is meet to use medicines, and medical in- 
struments, for those that are ill; and moreover, (how to use) 
both the vessels themselves and nautical instruments for the 
requirements of vessels in case of danger during the voyage 
from winds and the sea and the meeting with pirates, and, 
if requisite, in fighting with long ships®® against others of the 
like kind; and that, what shall have been decreed by the mul- 
titude on these points, by the advice of physicians and pilots, 
or of other’? unskiiled individuals, persons should inscribe 
in triangular tables*! and pillars, and laying down other un- 
written regulations, as the customs of the country, it should 
be necessary to navigate vessels in all future times according 
to this method, and to administer remedies to the sick. 

Soe. jun. You have mentioned things really very absurd. 

Guest. Further, that rulers of the people should be ap- 
pointed yearly, whoever may be chosen by lot from the rich 
or from all the people; and that the rulers so appointed 


88 To destroy the asyndeton in the protasis of this long-winded sen- 
tence, of which, says Stalbaum, the apodosis is to be found a full page 
lower, it was merely necessary to suppose, that wore had here dropt out 
between riva and rovrwy, and that a little below ravra deity had been 
corrupted into ravra 67. 

8° Amongst the ancients, ships of war were long, those of commerce 
more round. 

9 Instead of d\Awy, which, despite what some scholars say about 
GXog being used pleonastically, makes nonsense here, Plato wrote 
dAXdwe, “ merely,”’ a meaning on which KRuhnken on Timeus, OdK gh\Awe 
mpovoei, and ‘loup on Longinus, § 7, have said all that is requisite. 

% The tablet called KipGrc had three faces forming a triangle, fixed to 
a centre pole, called the dwy, and on each face was laid, probably, a 
volume of the laws originally relating to religious matters, but subse- 
quently to civil likewise. Such tablets were once found in Christian 
churches; and the priest, or rather some clerical assistant in the character 
of a canon or chorister, used to chant from it the Psalms, and to read the 
two Lessons of the morning or evening service, which were placed re- 
spectively on the three faces of the tablet. 
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should rule according to the written regulations, like pilots 
over vessels and physicians over the sick. 

Soc. jun. These things are still more harsh. 

[38.] Guest. Let us see now after this what follows. For 
when the year of each governor shall have expired, it will be 
necessary to appoint” tribunals of persons, taken either by a 
selection from the rich or from all the people by lot, and to bring 
the rulers before them and to pass their accounts, and for any 
one to accuse them for not having acted, during his year, the 
pilot, according to the written regulations, nor according to 
the old customs of their forefathers; and for the very same 
things to take place in the case of those healing the sick; and 
that whoever of them should be convicted, certain persons 
should fix what the party must suffer (in person) or pay (in 
purse). : 

Soc. jun. Would not he, who is ready of his own accord to 
be a ruler under such circumstances, most justly suffer (in 
person) and pay (in purse) ? 

Guest. Further still, it will be necessary to make a law on 
all these points, that, if any one be proved to be seeking out the 
art relating to piloting and ships in general, or to health, and 
the truth of the physician’s theory about winds, heat and 
cold, contrary to the written regulations,°? or devising™* any 
thing whatever about affairs of this kind, he shall, in the 
first place, be called neither as one skilled in physicking or 
piloting, but a talker of matters on high, or some babbler ; 
and that, in the next place, it shall be lawful for any one to 
write down an indictment against him for lawlessness, and to 


® Stalb. has adopted caSicayrec from twoMS. He did not know that 
caQiZery would be said of a judge; ca@cordvat, of a tribunal. 

°% Here and elsewhere the English phrase, answering to the Greek 
wapa Ta yoaspara, is “ contrary to the statutes, made in that case ana 
provided.” 

* After coptZopevoc, Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. rai 
diddoxwy, as shown by his “ philosophetur et doceat.”? At all events, such 
an idea is requisite on account of the subsequent “‘ corrupting.” 

% The edd. have ypabdpevoy siodyey rov Bovdépmevoy oic eeorty etc 
On Tt Oucaorhptoyv. Here Ast was the first to object to oi¢ éZeortv, as be- 
ing without syntax, and consequently without sense. But his proposed 
new reading, ot @eorty, is, if possible, worse than the old one; while 
Stalbaum’s notion that oi¢ éeoriy is an interpolation, arising from roy 
BovAdpevoy, may be safely left to its own refutation. Had these scholars 
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bring him before some court of justice, aS corrupting the 
younger,*° and persuading the silly to put their hands to the 
arts of a pilot and a physician not according to the laws, and 
to rule self-willed over vessels and the sick; and that if any one 
shall be found persuading either young or old men, contrary 
to the laws, and the written regulations, (it shall be lawful) 
to punish him with the extreme (of punishments). For 
no one’ ought to be wiser than the laws; nor on the other 
hand, should any one be ignorant of the arts of medicine 
and of healing, nor of piloting and shipping, (according to) the 
written regulations and the customs laid down of the country ; 
for he who wishes may learn. If then, Socrates, this should 
take place about the sciences we mentioned, and we should look 
into any portion of the general’s art, and the whole of any 
kind of hunting, and of painting, or of imitation in general, 
and carpentry, and the formation in general of instruments of 
any kind, and of agriculture, and the art relating to plants in 
general; or, again, into the care of breeding horses, according 
to written regulations,” and herds of cattle of every kind, and 
prophecy, and all the portion that the ministering art embraces, 
the playing at games of dice, the whole of arithmetic, (whe- 
ther) simple or (relating to) a plane, either in depth, or swift- 
ness ;!°9 !(if) respecting all these things (it were) so done, 
what would appear produced according to written regulations, 
and not according to art?! 


remembered that a genitive of the crime, laid to the charge of a person 
indicted, follows yoadecOat, they might perhaps have seen that Plato 
wrote ypadapevov—Povdopevoy avopiac téeorat, as I have translated. 

9 Edd. d\Aove vewrépouc. One MS. rode ddXove vewrépouc. Hence 
Plato wrote, I suspect, rode vewrépovc: while from daAXove I have 
elicited dvove, and inserted it after avaweiMovra. On the confusion be- 
tween dyvove and a@\Xove, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 106. 

97 Instead of ovdéy common sense requires oddéva, and oid’ tva y’ ad 
in lieu of oddéva yao. 

% By inserting cara ra before yeypappéva, required alike by the sense 
and syntax, and placing é&ctvai—pavOavey after Keiveva, and not, as 
usual, after vaurixoy, I have made Plato talk something like sense, in 
lieu of the nonsense with which Stalbaum is so highly delighted. 

9 The words cara svyypappara are omitted by Ficinus, for he was not 
aware perhaps that horses, as shown by Xenophon, were reared by rules. 

100 Of the mass of nonsense to be found here, it is easy to see the cor- 
rection by turning to p. 284, F. § 25. : 

1 Of all this heap of rubbish, without sense or syntax, Ficinus has 
omitted every atom; and in the preceding summary of different arts, he 
— 
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Soc. jun. It is evident that all arts would be entirely sub- 
verted, nor would they exist again, through such a law for- 
bidding one to investigate. So that life, which is now difficult, 
would at that time become utterly unable to be endured. 

[39.] Guest. But what (will you say) to this? If we should 
compel each of the above-mentioned to take place according to 
written regulations, and should appoint as the guardian of these 
statutes a man either chosen by suffrage, or chance, but who, 
giving no thought to them, either for the sake of a certain 
gain, or private pleasure, should endeavour, although knowing 
nothing, to act contrary to these statutes, would not this be a 
still greater evil than the former ? 

Soc. jun. Most truly so. 

Guest. For he, who should dare to act contrary to those 
laws, which have been laid down after much experience, (or) 
through certain advisers recommending each in a pleasant 
manner, and persuading the people to pass them, will commit 
an error many-fold greater than an error,? and subvert every 
process much more than written statutes. 

Soc. jun. How is he not about (to do so)? 

Guest. Hence there is a second sailing, as is said, for those 
that establish laws and statutes respecting any thing what- 
ever, that is, not to suffer any one person, or the multitude, 
to do any thing of any kind at any time contrary to them. 

Soc. gun. Right. 

Guest. Will not these statutes then, written by men intel- 
ligent as far as their power permits, be imitations of the truth 
of each of these? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. And yet, if we remember, we said that the man, 
who is in reality a statesman, would, being intelligent, do many 
things from art, in reference to his own course of action, 
without giving a thought.to statutes, when other things seem 
to him better than what had been written by himself and 
enjoined upon some persons absent. 

Soc. jun. We did say so. 

Guest. Would not then any single man whatever, or any 


has shown that his MS. omitted words that have been interpolated, and 
transposed those which have been misplaced. 

2 Ficinus has ‘“‘scelus committit superiori peccato longe deterius,”’ 
which is far more intelligible than the Greek. 
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people whatever, by whom laws happen to be laid down, act 
in the same way as that true (statesman), should they endea- 
vour to do to the utmost of their power contrary to them? 
(the laws) what is something different and better? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. If then they should without knowledge act in this 
manner, would they not attempt to imitate what is true? and 
yet they would imitate all badly; but if with art, this is no 
longer an imitation, but is the very truth itself. 

Soc. gun. Altogether so. 

Guest. And yet it was before laid down as a thing acknow- 
ledged by us, that the mob is incapable of receiving any art 
whatever. 

Soc. gun. It was so laid down. 

Guest. If then there is a certain kingly art, the mob of the 
rich, and the whole of the people, could never receive this 
science of the statesman. 

Soc. gun. For how can they? 

Guest. It is requisite then, as it seems, that such-like 
polities, if they are about to imitate correctly, to the best of 
their power, the true polity under a single person ruling with 
art, must never, ‘the laws having been laid down by them,* 
do any thing contrary to the written statutes and customs of 
the country. 

Soc. gun. You speak most beautifully. 

Guest. When therefore the rich imitate this polity, we 
then denominate such a polity an aristocracy ; but when they 
give no thought to the laws, an oligarchy. 

Soc. jun. So it nearly seems. 

Guest. And again, when one man rules according to the 
laws, imitating the person endued with science, we call him a 
king, not distinguishing by name the person ruling alone with 
science, or with opinion according to the laws. 


3 Stalbaum says that ravra is to be referred to vduove (the laws). 
But how a neuter noun could thus be made to agree with a masculine 
one, was known only, I suspect, to himself and Matthiz, whom he quotes. 
To my mind the noun to be understood is cvyypappara. 

4_* Of these words, perfectly useless here, Ficinus has taken not the 
least notice, either because he could not understand them, or because they 
were not in his MS, Perhaps kewévwy avroic ought to be inserted be- 
tween rév and vépwy in the next speech of the Guest, where avroie, “by 
themselves,”’ would refer to the rich. 
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Soc. jun. We nearly appear to do so. 

Guest. If then a person possessing in reality science rules 
alone, he is called altogether by the same name, a king, and no 
other will be mentioned in addition: through which? the five 
names of the polities just now mentioned become only one. 

Soc. yun. So it appears. 

Guest. But when one man rules neither according to the 
laws nor the customs of the country, but pretends, as the 
person possessing science, that the best is to be done, contrary 
to the written statutes, and there exist a certain desire and 
ignorance as the leaders of this imitation, must we not call 
each man of this kind a tyrant? 

[40.] Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. Thus then we say has been produced a tyrant, a king, 
an oligarchy, an aristocracy, and a democracy, from mankind 
indignantly bearing with such a single monarch, and not be- 
lieving that any one would ever be worthy of such an oflice, 
so as to be both willing and able to rule with virtue and 
science, and to distribute properly to all persons things just 
and holy ;° but (disposed) to maim, and kill, and maltreat? 
whomsoever he might wish: yet, if such a person should 
arise, as we have mentioned, he would be beloved and live at 
home happily,® guiding throughout, like a pilot, alone a polity 
accurately correct. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But now, as we truly say, since there is no such 
king produced in states, as is produced by nature in a swarm 
of bees, excelling straightway alone in body and soul, we must, 

5 As there is nothing to which év & can be referred, one would read here, 
either dv’ 6, “‘ through which thing,” or dv’ Oy, “‘ through which person.” 

$ Ficinus inserts here, “‘ timerentque preterea, ne forte vir unus licen- 
tiam nactus—’’ I suspect rather from his own head than his MS.: and 
he is followed, as usual, by Taylor, who rarely troubled himself with 
looking at the Greek. 

7 Here the maltreating, after killing, has reference to the conduct pur- 
sued by tyrants to the dead bodies of their political enemies, as shown in 
the case of Ajax by the Atridse, and in that of Polynices by Creon. 

8 To obtain this sense, it will be requisite to put evdatpdvwe before 
dtaxuPepverra, instead of after it. But if otxety is to be taken transi- 
tively, which can hardly be done, after the preceding passive verb 
ayavaoPat, we must translate, “‘he would be beloved through his ad- 
ministering alone, and guiding throughout, like a pilot, happily a polity 
accurately correct:”’ as if the Greek were dyawaoOat dy did TO oixsiyv— 
not ayaraoGai re dy Kai otKeiy. 
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as it seems, come together and write down statutes, treading 
in the footsteps of a polity the most true. 

Soc. jun. It nearly appears so. 

Guest. And do we wonder then, Socrates, that in such- 
like polities evils, such as do happen, and will happen, are pro- 
duced, when the foundation placed under them (exists) by 
statutes and customs, 9and not with the foundation of science, 
which performs its actions in a different way than what a 
polity does, which, making use of imprudence, will be evident 
to every one, that it will destroy every thing produced by that 
(imprudence).? Or ought we not to wonder rather at this, how 
strong a thing a city naturally is? For, though cities have for 
time without end been suffering thus, yet some of them are 
still remaining, and are not overturned. Many however 
sometimes, like sinking !° vessels, are perishing, have perished, 
and will perish,!! through the incorrect conduct of the pilots 
and sailors,!* who, having obtained the greatest ignorance re- 
specting the greatest concerns, do still, although they know 
nothing about state affairs, think they have obtained this 
knowledge the most clearly of all. 

[41.] Soc. jun. Most true. 

Guest. Which then of these incorrect polities, where all 
are full of difficulties, is the least difficult to live in, and 
which the most oppressive, it is meet for us to look into a 
little; although it is what is called a by-deed'® as regards 
our present inquiry ; yet, perhaps, on tlie whole, we all of us 
do all things for the sake of a thing of this kind.'* 

9-9 Such is my translation of this passage, which is perfectly unintelligible 
in the Greek, through the loss of some words that neither Schleiermacher 
nor Stalbaum had the sagacity to supply, here enclosed within lanes— 
(cai) Pa psa eTLOTHUNC (Tijc) teaTrrovone Tae mpakerc é érépg moe (7 1)» 
Xpwpery (avoig), mwavTi Kkaraddnroe (erat), we wavr’ dv dudécEE Ta 
TAUTY ylyvopeva. 

10 Instead of karadvopevat, one would prefer picausievas i. €. not 
** sinking,”’ but ‘‘ loosened as to their timbers.” 

11 Ficinus has, “ perierunt pereunt atque peribunt,”’ which is the 
more natural order of ideas. 

12 By sailors are meant those who are sailing 1 in the vessel of the state. 

13 So we say ‘‘ by-play”’ and ‘ by-blow.”’ 

14 Stalbaum defends, with Wyttenbach in Select. Histor. p. 414, and 
Hermann on Philoct. 557; the pleonasm in Evera and ydpuv, not aware 
that the passage here is corrupt. Donaldson in The New Cratylus, p. 350, 
renders éveca “‘ only,”’ a meaning never found elsewhere. Had he read 
my note on Phil. 549—556, he would have found there something better 
than his borrowed nonsense. 
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Soc. jun. It is meet. How not? 

Guest. Of three things then, say that the same is remark- 
ably difficult, and at the same time most easy. 

Soc. jun. How say you? 

‘Guest. Not otherwise than, as I said before, that a mon- 
archy, the government of a few, and of many, are those three 
polities mentioned by us at the commencement of the dis- 
course, which has now flowed upon us. 

Soc. jun. They were. 

Guest. Bisecting then each of these, we shall produce six, 
separating from these the correct polity, as a seventh. 

Soe. jun. How so? 

Guest. Out of monarchy there came, we said, the regal 
and the tyrannic; and out of that (composed) not of the 
many, the well-omened aristocracy and oligarchy. But out 
of that (composed) of the many, we then laid it down under 
the name of a simple democracy; but we must now lay it 
down as two-fold. 

Soc. jun. How so? And after what manner do we make 
this division ? 

Guest. Not at all different from the others; even although 
the name of this is now two-fold. But to govern according to 
the laws, and contrary to them, is common both to this and 
the rest. 

Soc. gun. It is so. 

Guest. Then indeed, when we were seeking a correct 
polity, this bisection was of no use, as we have shown above ; 
but since we have separated it from the others, and have con- | 
sidered the others as necessary, the being contrary or accord- 
ing to law causes a bisection in each of these.'® 

Soc. jun. So it appears from what has how been said. : 

Guest. A monarchy then, yoked to correct writings, which 
we call laws, is the best of all the six polities; but when it 
is without law, it is grievous, and most burthensome to live 
under. 

8 As this passage is at variance with that in p. 292, A. § 31, where 
Plato denies that a peculiar name can be given to a democracy, accord- 
ing as the people exercise their power wisely or wickedly, some person, 
as stated by Stalbaum, conceived the existence of an error here. 

16 Ficinus seems not to have found rotrwy, evidently unnecessary, after 


éy tavraic, in his MS. His version is, “in his jam legis servatio et 
transgressio singulas bifariam partiuntur.”’ - 
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Soc. jun. It nearly appears so. 

Guest. But the polity of the not-many we have considered 
as a medium between both, as a few is a medium between 
one and many; but on the other hand, the polity of the many, 
as being weak in all things, and unable, as compared with the 
others, to do any thing great, either for good or evil, through 
the offices in this polity being divided into small parts amongst 
many. Hence, of all the polities acting according to law, 
this is the worst, but the best of all such as act contrary to 
law. And where all are intemperate, it is the best to live ina 
democracy; but where all are temperate, this polity is the 
worst to live in. In the first polity is the first and best con- 
dition (of life), with the exception of the seventh; for we 
must separate this from all the other polities, as a god from 
men. 

Soc. jun. These things appear thus !"to be produced!” and 
happen; and that must be done, which you mention. | 

Guest. Ought we not then to take away the sharers in all 
these polities, with the exception of the scientific one, as being 
not truly statesman-like but seditious-like; and as presiding 
over the greatest resemblances, and being such themselves ; 
and, as they are the greatest mimics and enchanters, to be 
called too the greatest sophists of sophists ? 

Soe. jun. This appellation seems nearly to be retorted most 
correctly on those called statesmen. 

Guest. Be it so. This indeed is, as it were, a drama for us; 
just as it was lately said, that we saw a certain dancing-troop 
of Centaurs and Satyrs, which was to be separated from the 
statesman’s art; and now this separation has been with so 
much difficulty effected. 

Soc. jum. So it appears. 

Guest. But another thing remains, still more difficult than 
this, through its being more allied to the kingly genus, and 
at the same time more difficult to understand. And we ap- 


wit The words yiyvecOai re ai are omitted in the three oldest but 
not the best MSS. They are rejected by the Zurich editors, but defended 
by Stalbaum. They are certainly here perfectly useless. But, if inter- 
polated, why and from whence did they come? 

18 Instead of yiyvecOat, the train of ideas leads to AsyeoOat, as I have 
translated; unless it be said that Plato wrote both, yiyvec@ai re Kat 
AsyeoOat, and that from this passage came the yiyveo@at re kai found at 
present a little above. 
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pear to me to be affected in a manner similar to those that 
wash gold. 

Soc. gun. How so? . 

Guest. Those workmen first of all separate earth, stones, 
and many other things; but after this there are left sub- 
stances, allied to gold, mixed together and of value, and to 
be separated only by fire, such as brass and silver, and some- 
times a diamond; which’ being with difficulty separated by 
the experiments of fusion (in the crucible), suffer us to see 
itself by itself that which is called pure gold. 

Soc. gun. It is said that such things are so done. 

[42.| Gwest. After the same manner then it seems that 
things different from, and such as are foreign and not friendly 
to, the statesman’s science, have been separated by us; but 
there have been left such as are of value and allied to it. 
Now of these are the military and judicial arts, and that 
oratory, which has a share of the kingly science, and does, by. 
persuading men to do justice, conjointly regulate affairs in 
states; by separating (all) of which in a certain manner, most 
easily will a person show naked and alone by itself the charac- 
ter of which we are now in search. 

Soc. jun. It is evident that we should endeavour to do this 
in some way. 

Guest. As far as experiment goes, it will be evident. But 
let us endeavour to show it by means of music. Tell me, 
then— 

Soc. gun. What? 

Guest. Have we any teaching of music, and universally of 
the sciences, relating to handicraft trades ? 

Soc. jun. We have. 

Guest. But what, shall we say that there is this too, a cer- 
tain science respecting those very things, *°(which teaches 


12 This word, wanting in all the MSS., has been preserved by Ficinus 
alone ; from whose version, “‘ que,’”’ Stephens elicited, with the approba~ 
tion of all modern scholars, 2—required by the syntax for the following 
aparoeOevra— 

2020 The words “‘ which teaches ” are taken from “ que doceat’’ in 
the version of Ficinus, who probably found in his MS. éiaxrucdy in lieu 
of at xai rabrny, that are quite superfluous; to say nothing of the re- 
peated ad, which even Stalbaum can hardly stomach; while, instead of 
"Eott’ Ti 6é 76 8 ad, which he vainly attempts to defend, we must read, 
Soc. jun. "Eore ti 0 ot. Guest. Ti 0&— 
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us)? whether we ought to learn any one of them whatever 
or not? Or how shall we say ? 

Soc. gun. We will say that there is? 

Guest. Shall we not then confess, that this is different from 
the others ? 

Soc. gun. Yes. 

Guest. But whether must we say that not one of them 
ought to rule over the other? or the others over this? or that 
this, as a guardian, ought to rule over all the others? 

Soc. gun. That this science (ought to rule)?! over those ; 
(which teaches)?! whether it is requisite to learn, or not. 

Guest. You tell us then, that it ought to rule over both 
the taught and the teaching. 

Soc. gun. Very much so. 

Guest. And that the science (which decides)?? whether it 
is requisite to persuade or not, should rule over that which 
is able to persuade ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. 'To what science then shall we attribute that, which 
persuades the multitude and the crowd, through fable-talk- 
ing,” but not through teaching ? 

Soc. gun. I think it is evident that this is to be attributed 
to the science of the orator. 

Guest. But on what science, on the other hand, shall we 
impose this, (to decide)** whether it is meet to do any thing 
whatever to any persons by persuasion, or violence, or to 
abstain? entirely. 


2121 The words within lunes were inserted by Taylor to complete the 
sense. Stalbaum follows Ast, who thus arranged the speeches. Soc. jun. 
This over those. Gwest. Do you then tell us, that the science, (which 
teaches) whether it is requisite to learn or not, ought to rule over the 
taught and teaching ? 

22 Ficinus supplied, what Taylor adopted, “‘ que—dijudicat.”’ 

23 There is the same distinction drawn between pyrogixry and dwWaxn in 
Gorg. p. 454, E, § 22, as remarked by Stalbaum; who however does 
not state in what way dyAoe differs from wA7j@oc; and still less that 
Ficinus has merely “ad turbam,”’ as if wAjQouce Ke kat were wanting in 
his MS. 

24 Here again Ficinus has inserted the word “ judicare,”’ requisite to 
supply the sense. 

25 So Stalbaum, by reading awéyey for Zyerv. Ficinus has “in quibus 
et in quos uti deceat,”’,as if he had filled out the sense from his own head, 
in consequence of some defect in his MS. 
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Soc. jun. To that, which rules over the arts of persuasion 
and discourse. 

Guest. But this, as I think, will not be any other than the 
power of the statesman. 

Soc. jun. You have spoken most beautifully. 

Guest. Thus then the science of the orator appears to have 
been very rapidly separated from that of the statesman, as 
being another species, but subservient to this. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

[43.| Guest. But what on the other hand must we con- 
ceive respecting this power ? 

Soc. jun. What power? 

Guest. (Respecting) that, by which we are to war with 
each of those against whom we may have chosen to war. 
Whether shall we say that this power is without art or with 
art ? ‘ 

Soc. jun. And how can we conceive that power to be with- 
out art, which the general’s art and all warlike operations put 
into practice ? 

Guest. But must we consider that power, which is able and 
skilful in deliberating, whether we ought to engage in war, or 
separate peaceably, as different from this, or the same with it? 

Soc. jun. To those following” the preceding (reasoning) it 
is of necessity different. 

Guest. Shall we not, then, assert that this (the art of de- 
liberation) rules over that (which carries on war), if we 
understand in a manner similar to what has been advanced 
before ? 

Soc. gun. So I say. 

Guest. What power then shall we endeavour to show as 
the mistress of the whole art of war, so terrible and mighty, 
except the truly kingly science? 

Soc. jun. None other. 

Guest. We must not then lay down the science of general- 
ship as that of the statesman, of which the former is the min- 
istering assistant. 


6 In évopévorocy, an Ionic form, inadmissible in an Attic writer, evi- 
dently lies hid éwopévote jv. We find indeed in p. 291, A. § 80, rodrototy 
érégotc, where it is easy to read Totovrore y’ érépotc. Stalbaum refers to 
Zeller in Commentat. de Legg. Platon. p. 87. But I suspect nothing more 
is to be found there than what Matthie has stated in Gr. Gr. § 69. 7. 
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Soe. jun. It is not reasonable. 

Guest. But come, let us contemplate the power of judges, 
who judge rightly. 

Soc. jun. By all means. 

Guest. Is it then capable of doing any thing more ined merely 
judging respecting compacts, when, having received from a 
king the lawgiver, whatever has been laid down as legal, and 
looking both to those, and to what has been ordained to 5 be just 
and unjust, it exhibits its own peculiar virtue, of never being 
overcome by certain bribes, or fear, or pity, or any other?! 
hatred, or love, so as to be willing to settle mutual accusa- 
tions contrary to the ordonnance of the legislator. 

Soc. gun. The employment of this power is nearly nothing 
else,8 than what you have mentioned. 

Gtuest. We find then, that the strength of judges is not 
kingly, but the guardianship of the laws, and ministering to 
the kingly science. 

Soc. gun. It appears so. 

Guest. This also must be understood by him, who looks 
into all the aforesaid sciences, that the statesman’s science has 
not appeared to be one of them. For it.is not meet for the 
truly kingly science to act itself, but to rule over those able 
to act; since it knows that the commencement and progress 
of things of the greatest consequence in states depends on 
opportunity 7? and the want of it; but it 1s the province of the 
other sciences to do as they are ordered. 

Soc. jun. Right ? 

Guest. Hence, since the sciences which we have just now 

27 On the pleonastic use of d\Xoe, which Stalbaum renders ‘“‘ moreover,”’ 
various scholars, quoted in his note, have produced various instances. But 
in all of them it were easy to show, that there is some error hitherto un- 
noticed. Here Ficinus has omitted dAAne. Plato wrote adAore ExGpac, 
‘‘ enmity to others.”? For nouns of anger govern a dative. See my note 
on Aisch. Suppl. 125, and Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 173, 264, 313. 

 Ficin. has “Non aliud certe quam,” which leads to OK GAN F—in 
lieu of Otc d\Aa oxeddv. 

79 Ficinus translates rjv doyny Te kai douny by “ principium et pro- 
gressum.’” De Geer, in Diatrib. de Politic. Platon. Princip. p. 144, wished 
to read pouny. Stalbaum defends ¢ opmyy, and renders it “‘ aggressionem, ” 
attack. But in that case he should have applied rév peyiorwy to per- 
sons and not to things. With regard to the sentiment, we may compare 
the proverb that ‘ opportunity makes the thief.” Some however would 


prefer perhaps to translate “‘ since it knows that the power and onward 
movement of the greatest men in states—”’ 
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discussed, neither rule over each other nor themselves, but 
that each is occupied with a certain proper employment of its 
own, they have justly obtained according to the peculiar- 
ity of their actions a peculiar name. 

Soc. jun. So they seem. 

Guest. But we having rightly comprehended its power 
under an appellation in common, should, it seems, most justly 
eall that the science of the statesman, which rules over all 
these and takes care of the laws, and of every thing relating 
to the state, and weaves all things together most correctly. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

[44.] Guest. Are we then willing to go through this science 
at present, according to the pattern of the weaving art, since 
all the genera pertaining to a state have become manifest 
to us? 

Soc. jun. And very much so. 

Guest. We must then, as it seems, define what is the kingly 
entwining, and what, after entwining, is the web it produces 
for us. 

Soc. jun. It is evident. 

Guest. It has become necessary, as it appears, to show forth 
a thing really difficult. 

Soc. jun. It must however be told by all means. 

Guest. For that a part of virtue differs in a certain man- 
ner from a species of virtue, 1s a point that may be very easily 
attacked by those, who contend in discourses against the opin- 
ions of the many. 

Soc. jun. I do not understand you. 

Guest. (Think) again in this way.2° For I suppose you 
consider fortitude to be one part of virtue. 

Soc. gun. Entirely so. 

Guest. And that temperance is different indeed from for- 
titude, but that this is also a part of what that is likewise. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. On these points then we must dare to unfold a cer- 
tain marvellous discourse. . 

Soc. gun. Of what kind? 

Guest. That they have after a certain manner very greatly 


39 Stalbaum supplies the ellipse by ’AAA’ ode wraduy tOwper, and refers 
to Heindorf on Sophist. p. 262, A, ért G& optxody rdde, Ficinus has 
** Sic forte intelliges.”’ 
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an enmity with each other, and are of an opposite faction in 
many of the things that exist.?! 

Soc. jun. How say you? 

Guest. An assertion by no means usual. For ail the parts 
of virtue are said to be friendly to each other.*? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. Let us consider then, applying very closely our 
mind, whether this is so without exception,** or whether 
rather any part** of them differs from their kindred. 

Soc. jun. Inform me how we are to consider. 

Guest. In all such things as we call beautiful, it is proper 
to investigate, but we refer them to two species contrary to 
each other. | 

Soc. jun. Speak more clearly. 

Guest. Of acutenéss then and swiftness, either in bodies or 
mind, or of the throwing cut the voice, when such things exist 
themselves or in their resemblances, such as music and paint- 
ing by imitating exhibit, have you ever been a praiser yourself, 
or, being not®* present, have you heard another person prais- 
ing any one of these things ? 

Soc. gun. How not? 

Guest. Do you likewise remember after what manner they 
do?’ this in each of these cases ? 


31 In this speech Ficinus has omitted the Latin for the Greek words 
ev pada and oraow évayriay, either because they were not in his MS. or 
rejected as unnecessary. 

32 Ficinus has ‘‘ amicitia vinciri dicuntur,”’ as if he had found in his 
MS. civdsra adAnrotc—Aéyerat prriig instead of ody 07}—HiAra: where 
ody 07) have not an atom of meaning. 

$3 So Stalbaum translates here and elsewhere azAovv. 

34 Here Stalbaum has inserted re after ort from the conjecture of 
Heindorf. 

35 Such is the literal version of the Greek ; which I confess I do not 
understand, even though Stalbaum says that by a change of construction 
the demonstrative pronoun aird is put for the relative @&. I could have 
understood a sense to this effect—‘ In all things, such as we say are bean- 
tiful, it is meet to seek, whether there are two species, which we place 
opposite to each other—”’ in Greek, Ev rote Zipmact yp7 Syréiv, doa kaha 
y sivas Néyopuey, ei Eore Ovo On, & ye TIDEmEev evavTia AdAHXowy Eton, in- 
stead of cada pey NEyoper sic Obo 0 avra Tridepeyv— 

36 T cannot understand ire d\Aov wapwy, nor could Ficinus, I sus- 
pect, who has omitted wapwy. I have therefore translated as if od had 
dropt out after a\Aov. 

37 Stalbaum explains dodo. by “they praise,”’ and so Ficinus, “ law- 
dant.” 
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Soe. jun. By no means. 

Guest. Shall I then be able to point out to you through 
words, as I have it in my mind? 

Soc. gun. Why not? 

Guest. You seem to think a thing of this kind easy. Let 
us consider it then in genera somewhat contrary. For in 
many actions, and oftentimes on each occasion,®> when we 
admire the swiftness, vehemence, and acuteness of thought, 
body, or voice, we praise them, and at the same time employ. 
one of the appellations of manliness. 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. We say it is acute and manly, swift and manly, and 
in a similar manner vehement :*9 and, universally, by applying 
the name which I say is common to all these natural qualities, 
we praise them. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. But what, have we not often praised in many ac- 
tions *°the species of quiet production ?% 

Soc. jun. And very much so. 

Guest. Do we not then, in saying the contrary to what, 
(we did) about them, say this ?*) 

Soc. jun. How 30? 

Guest. As* we speak on each occasion of things done 
quietly and moderately as regards the mind, and admire them ; 
and as regards actions, slowly and softly ; and further as re- 
spects voice, smoothly and gravely, and of all rhythmical 
movement, and the whole of music which makes use of slow- 


38 Of the absurdity of thus uniting cai wodAdkic éxadorore, Ficinus 
seems to have been aware. At all events he has omitted those words. 
I suspect, however, that Plato wrote, woAdAaic woddakie Kai Tayog 
Kai ogodpdrnra—héyouey éExaorore—For thus éxacrore is perpetually 
united to verbs of speaking, as may be seen in Ast’s Lexicon Platon.,- 
while éy wodAai¢ modAcicee is supported by woAAakig—éy moAAaic a 
little below. 

39 Ficinus has, * ‘vehemens et forte.”? as if he had found in his MS. 
Kai opodpov Kai avopsiov, not Kai agodpoy woavruc. 

4049 Stalbaum remarks that this is said for “‘ the species of things 
produced in quietness.” 

41 Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, ‘“‘ Non contrariis in hac 
atque in illis laudibus utimur ?”’ 

* Both Ast and Stalbaum would expunge ‘Qe, as being merely a repe- 


tition in part of the preceding we. ‘They should have suggested either 
Ovrwe’ or ‘Q0’. 
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ness opportunely, do we not assign to all these the appellation 
of the moderate, and not of the manly ? 

Soc. gun. Most assuredly. 

Guest. But when, on the other hand, both these take place 
unseasonably,*? we then in turn blame each of them by their 
names, distributing (them) back to their opposites.“ 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. By calling things that are and seem (to be) more 
acute, and quick, and harsh than is seasonable, by the names 
of insolent and mad; but those that are more slow and soft, 
(by the names of) timid and slothful. And for the most part 
nearly we find that these, and the moderate and manly natures, 
having like hostile species obtained by lot their respective 
stations* opposite to each other, never mingle together in 
actions about things of this kind; and still further we shall 
see, if we pursue (the inquiry) diligently,“ that they, who 
possess these in their souls, are at variance with each other. 

[45.] Soc. jun. Where do you say? 

Guest. In all the points which we have just now mentioned, 
and, it is likely, in many others. For I think that, on ac- 
count of their alliance with each,*” by praising some things 
as their own property, but blaming the things of those who 
differ, as being foreign, they stand in great enmity with each 
other and on account of many things. 

Soc. gun. They nearly appear to do so. 

Guest. This difference then between these species is a kind 
of sport. But a disease the most baneful of all others hap- 
pens to states about things of the greatest consequence. 


43 All the MSS. read absurdly deépata. Ficinus has “ opportunitatem 
—non servant.”? From which Stephens elicited dkatpa. 

44 This is the only version I can give to éwi rdvayria wadty arové- 
povrec, Ficinus omits azovéporrec, in which the whole difficulty lies. 

4S Stalbaum renders dvakayotoag ordow by “ seditionem sortitas.”’ 
But no person or thing could be said to have obtained by lot a sedition. 
There is here, I suspect, an. allusion to the three powers of matter, 
called respectively, the creative, the conservative, and ‘the destructive, 
each having its allotted station; and on which was founded some un- 
known boys’ game. 

46 With a perversity of judgment, to be found only in a stickler for the 
received text, Stalbaum rejects ovoudy, furnished by the very MSS. which 
he elsewhere follows, almost to the very letter, and supported by “ dili- 
genter ’’ in Ficinus, as Winckelmann was the first to remark. 

47 Ficinus has “ utrique pro nature sue convenientia.”’ 


VOL, Il. tT 
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Soc. jun. About what things are you speaking ? 

Guest. About the whole form of living, as it is reasonable 
I should. For they who are pre-eminently well-ordered are 
always prepared to live a quiet life, themselves by themselves, 
managing only“ their own concerns, and so associating with 
all at home, and being ready, in like manner, to be at peace, 
after a certain fashion, with foreign states; and through this 
desire, more unseasonable than is fitting, when they are doing 
that which they wish, they become unconsciously unwar- 
like, and affect the young men in a similar manner, and 
become ever the prey of parties attacking; of whom in 
not many years themselves, their children, and the whole 
city, often unconsciously, instead of being free, become the 
slaves. | 

Soc. gun. You speak of a severe and terrible suffering. 

Guest. But what are they, who incline more to manliness ? 
Do they not incite their own cities ever to some warfare, 
through a desire more vehement than is becoming of such a 
kind of life; and thus standing,in hostile array against many 
and powerful (nations), either entirely destroy their own 
country, or place it in slavery under the power of their foes? 

Soc. jun. This too is the case. 

Guest. How then shall we not say, that in these cases both 
these genera have ever against each other the greatest enmity 
and array ? 4° 

Soc. jun. It can never be that we should say no. 

Guest. Have we not then found out, what we were con- 
sidering at the beginning, that certain parts of virtue differ 
not a little from each other naturally, and that they likewise 
cause those, who possess them, to do the same? 

Soc. jun. They nearly appear (to do so). 

Guest. Let us handle again this too. 

[46.] Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. Whether any one of the sciences, that bring things 


4 By reading povoy for pdovor, we can get rid of the objection started 
by Valckenaer on Hippol. 785, against airot ca®’ avrove povor. It is 
good Greek.to say, avréc kal’ avroy, or povog Kal’ atiroy, or arog 
povoc, but not avréc caQ’ avroy povog. In Rep. x. p. 604, A., bray 
éy gonpiga povog abroc Ka’ avroy ytyynrat, the povog is evidently an 
inte pretation of adréc kal avror. . 

49 Although ordoty seems to be supported by dsadaxovoae ordow a 
little above, yet here it is quite superfluous. 
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together, does compose any act of its works,°? although it 
should be the vilest, willingly from things evil and useful? 
Or does every science always reject things evil to the 
utmost of its power, and receive such as are apt and useful ? 
and that from these, both similar and dissimilar, it does, by 
collecting all into one, fabricate one certain power and form? 

Soc. gun. How not? 

Guest. The statesman’s science, when it really exists ac- 
cording to nature, will never willingly form a state composed 
of good and bad men; but it is very evident, that it will first 
examine by means of play ;5! and, after the examination, it 
will hand over to such as are able to instruct and to minister 
to this very purpose, itself commanding and presiding, just as 
the weaving art presides over the wool-combers, **and those 
who prepare the rest of the materials for weaving, and fol- 
lowing them up, gives its orders and stands over them, point- 
ing out to each to complete their work, such as it conceives 
to be fitted for its own putting together. 

Soc. gun. Entirely so. 

Guest. In the very same way the kingly science appears to 
me to keep to itself the power of the presiding art, and not to 
permit all, who instruct and rear up according to law, to practise 
aught, except what any one would, by working out a manner 
suited to its own temperament, effect; and this alone it ex- 
horts them to teach; but those who are unable to communicate 
a manner manly and moderate, and whatever else tends to 
virtue, and through the force of a depraved nature are im- 
pelled 8 to ungodliness, and insolence, and injustice, it casts 


§© Such a union of rpaypa and épywy, is, I believe, not to be found else- 
where. Ficinus has ‘“ opus aliquod suum,” as if his MS. omitted goywr. 

31 Stalbaum, adopting vratéra from fifteen MSS., explains it by saying 
that Plato considered that the disposition of boys was to be first ascertained 
in their sports. But the mention of boys could not be omitted. Oppor- 
tunely then two MSS. offer wasdia, “ children.”” But as the subject of 
the examination ought to be stated, something it is evident has dropt out. 
Ficinus has “ immo disciplina unumquemque primum examinabit.” Per- 
haps Plato wrote waidia watiae, “ children by their sports.” 

_ 8282 Ficinus has exhibited the whole of this passage in an abridged and 
somewhat better form—‘ ceterisque lanificii preeparationibus presidet, 
talia precipiens singulis, qualia ad texturam suam conducere arbitratur.’” 

53 Stalbaum has adopted azwOovpévove in lieu of d7w0obmeva from a 
solitary MS. It was so written however in the MS. of Ficinus, as shown 
by his version, ‘‘ qui—ad i aa eta Daa 

uy 
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out, punishing them with death and exile and the greatest 
of dishonours. 

Soc. jun. This is said to be the case. 

Guest. But those who wallow in ignorance and have a very 
abject spirit, it yokes to the race of slaves. 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

Guest. With respect to the rest however, whose natures 
‘meeting with instruction are sufficient to reach ** to what is 
high-minded, and to receive through art a commingling with 
each other, of these it considers such: as incline more to man- 
liness, to have a firmness of conduct like the strong thread in 
the web; **but such (as incline) more to a well-ordered con- 
duct (it considers) as making use (of a thread) supple and soft, 
and, according to the simile (from weaving), suited to a thinner 
stuff ; 55 and it endeavours to bind and weave together the 
natures inclining in a contrary direction from each other in 
some such manner— 

Soc. gun. In what manner ? 

Guest. *®Tn the first place, according to the alliance having 
fitted together the eternal part of their soul with a divine 
bond ; and after that the divine (portion) that produces life 
with human—* 

[47.] Soe. jun. Why again have you said this? 

Guest. When an opinion really true exists with firmness in 
the soul, respecting the beautiful, and just, and good, and the 
contraries to these, I say that a god-like (opinion) is produced 
in a divine genus.°" 


5¢ Ficinus has “ad generosum habitum—evehi,”’ as if he had found in 

his MS. either caOieveio@at or kabdrrecOat, instead of cabiorac@at. 
—5 Such is the only intelligible translation I can give to the elliptical 

and technical language of the original. 

5656 Such is the literal version of the Greek text; where I confess 
I am utterly in the dark. For I cannot understand why ‘the middle voice, 
Evvappocapévy, is here used instead of the active, nor what is the verb 
required to complete the sentence, nor how dsopoic can be supplied after 
avOowmivote; nor in what way deyevéc and Gwoyevec could be, as they 
seem to be hefe, opposed to each other. Ficinus has “‘ Primo quidem 
secundum cognationis naturam, anime ipsorum partem, que sempiterne 
generationis est, divino vinculo nectit; post divinam autem illam, quae 
animalis nature est, humanis.”’ 

57’ Here again [| must leave for others to understand what 1 is quite be- 
yond: my comprehension. Stalbaum explains éy datpoviw yéver by éy re 
Osi rig Wuyiic airay usoa. But if Plato intended to say so, what 
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Soc. gun. It is proper. it should. 

Guest. Do we not know that it befits the statesman and a 
good legislator alone to be able, with the discipline of the 
kingly science, to effect, this very thing in those. who take 
properly a share in instruction, and whom we have just now 
mentioned ? 

Soc. gun. This is reasonable, 

Guest. But the person, Socrates, who cannot accomplish a 
thing of this kind, we must by no means call by the names 
now sought for. 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

Guest. What then? Is not a manly soul, when it lays hold 
of a truth of this kind, rendered mild? and would it not be 
willing in the highest degree to partake of things just? But 
not sharing it, will it not, incline rather toa certain. savage 
nature ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But what, does not that, which is a part of a well- 
ordered nature, after receiving these opinions, become truly 
moderate and prudent, at least in a polity? But when it has 
not partaken of the things we are speaking of, does it not ob- 
tain most justly some disgraceful reputation for stupidity ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Must we not say that this entwining and binding 
together of the evil with themselves, and of the good with the. 
evil, can never become stable, and that no science will ever 
employ it with any serious care on such as these? 

Soe. gun. For how can it? 

Guest. But that in those alone, who have been born with 
noble manners from. the- first, and educated according to 
nature, this (bond) is naturally implanted through the laws ? 
and for these too there is a remedy through art; and, as we 
said before, that this is the more divine bond of the parts of 
virtue which are, naturally®® dissimilar, and tending to con- 
traries ? 

Soc. gun. Most true. 

Guest. Since then this divine bond exists, there is scarcely 


could induce him to put down words not necessarily conveying such a 
meaning ? 

58 Instead of gvcewe Stalbaum would, read gise:, with Stephens, who. 
got the idea from the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ natura contrariarum.” 
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any difficulty in either understanding the other bonds which 
are human, or for a person understanding to bring them to a 
completion. 

Soc. jun. How so? And what are these bonds? 

Guest. Those of intermarriages and of a communion of 
children, and those relating to private®? betrothals and 
espousals. For the majority are in these matters not properly 
bound together for the purpose of begetting children. 

Soc. gun. Why? 

Guest. The pursuit of wealth and power on such occasions 
who would seriously blame, as being worthy of notice ? © 

Soc. jun. It is not. 

[48.] Guest. But it will be more just to speak of those, 
who make the genera®! the object of their care, should they 
do any thing not according to propriety. 

Soc. jun. “Tt is at least reasonable. 

Guest. They do not indeed at all act from right reason, but 
pursue a life easy for the present ; and through their hugging 
those similar to themselves, and of not loving those that are 
dissimilar, they give up themselves for the greatest part to 
an unpleasant feeling. 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. They that are well-ordered seek after manners like 
their own, and as far as they can marry from amongst such ; 
and on the other hand send away to them their own daughters 
to be married. In the same manner acts the genus that de- 
lights in manliness, while going in the pursuit of its own: 
nature ; whereas it is requisite for both the genera to do en- 
tirely the contrary. 

Soc. gun. How, and on what account ? 

Guest. Because manliness, having been propagated, un- 
mixed for many generations with a temperate nature, is 

59 T cannot understand here idiae, “ private,’’ asif there were ever public 
betrothals. Ficinus exhibits a remarkable variation, “ Conjugia inquam 
maris et foemine ad filiorum procreationem. Plurimi enim circa hec tum 
accipiendo tum dando aberrant.” 

6° Such is the version of the Greek, with the exception of the words ri 
kat before ric &v, which I cannot understand; nor could Ficinus, who 
has omitted them. One MS. has reva—another omits rt. There issome 
error here. 

61 Stalbaum, uncertain to what ra yévn can be applied, would read 


79n, referring that word to the varieties of disposition, mentioned just 
afterwards. 
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naturally at the beginning blooming with strength, but in the 
end bursts out altogether into madness. 

Soc. jun. It is likely. 

Guest. On the other hand, a soul very full of modesty, and 
unmixed with manly boldness, when it has been propagated 
in this manner for many generations, naturally becomes un- 
seasonably sluggish, and at last perfectly mutilated. 

Soc. jun. And this also is likely to happen. 

Guest. I have said that it is not difficult to bind together 
these bonds,” the fact being that both genera have one opinion 
respecting things beautiful and good. For this is the one 
and entire work of kingly weaving, never to suffer moderate 
manners to subsist apart from such as are manly ; but, placing 
both in the same shuttle, to bring out from them a web 
smooth, and, as it is said, well-woven, by means of similar 
opinions, and honours, and dishonours, and glories,®* and the 
interchange of pledges,®* and to commit over to these in com- 
mon the offices in the state. 

Soc. gun. How? 

Guest. Wherever there happens to be a need of one 
governor, by choosing a president who possesses both these 
(manners); but where (there is need) of more than one, by 
mingling a portion of both of them. For the manners of 
temperate governors are very cautious, just, and conserva- 
tive; but they are in want of a certain sourness, and a sharp 
and practical daring. 

Soc. jun. These things also appear so to me. 

_ Guest. On the other hand, manliness is with respect to 
6 Ficinus has “ His, ut diximus, ligamentis vincire utraque hominum 
genera facile possumus,’’ which is, what the Greek is not, intelligible. 
Perhaps Plato wrote Tovrotg 61 roic Secpoic—tvve0eiv rw yévn, vr apeavTe 
Tov—piay tyeyv dugdrepa SdEav—i. e. ‘ With these bonds—to bind the 
two genera, after they have begun to have both one opinion.”” For thus 


we get rid of the strange use of trdpéayroc, thus found absolutely in the 
sense of existing. 

63 Ficinus correctly omits ééfate: which, if it means “‘ glories,”’ is al- 
most synonymous with riaic ; if ‘ opinions,” with djodogiatcc. On the 
other hand, the oldest MS. omit dripiatc, which Ficinus renders “‘ vitu- 
perationes.”’ 

6* Such is Stalbaum’s version of dunpsiwy éxddceoty, But interchange 
is in Greek avridoote or twidoore. In éxddcecty there is evidently an al- 
lusion to the “‘ giving in marriage ’’ mentioned above. Hence Ficinus has 
‘‘ per alterna conjugia.”” There is however some deep-seated disorder 
here, which only a bold conjecture will be able to cure. 
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justice and caution rather deficient in those virtues ; but it 
has pre-eminently in actions a daring.” It is however im- 
possible for all things pertaining to states, both of a private and 
public nature, to well exist, unless both of these are present. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. Let us say® then that this is the end of the web of 
the statesman’s doing, (so as for him) to weave with straight- 
weaving the manners of manly and temperate men, when the 
kingly science shall by bringing together their common life, 
through a similarity in sentiment and friendship, complete. the 
most magnificent and excellent of all webs, °’[so as to be 
common, |67 and enveloping all the rest in the state, both 
slaves and free-men, shall hold them together by this texture, 
and, as far as it is fitting ®for a state to become prosperous, 
shall rule and preside over it, deficient® in that point not 
one jot. 

Soc. jun. You have brought, O guest, most beautifully, on 
the other hand,® the characters of the king and statesman to 
a finish. 


6 From the letters 7d pév, which Stalbaum has cancelled, as if they 
had dropped from the clouds, Ast most happily elicited trapoy, the very 
word requisite to complete the sense, 

66° Stalbaum has improperly adopted gapév, with his three best MSS., 
in lieu of g@per. 

6767 'I'o the words within brackets, in Greek dor’ eivat corvov, Ast, 
whom Stalbaum follows, first objected; for he probably saw that they 
were omitted by Ficinus. They ought not however to be rejected en- 
tirely, but inserted a little above, by reading—Towvro 67 rd rédog, idao- 
parog we evOordoKia Evpriraxiv, yiyvecOar pdpev wodiTeKhg TWedzEwe, 
wor tivat Kooy To THY avdotiwy Kai cwopdyvwy HO0¢, Ordrayv—i. e. 
“Let us say then that this is the end, as of a garment woven by a 
straight weaving, of the statesman’s working, so that the manners of manly 
and moderate men may be in common.” To get, however, at this sense it 
was requisite to retain the old reading, ZupaAaxev, for which Stalbaum 
has from his three best MSS. substituted Eupadéxecy, to the destruction 
alike of sense and syntax, and to insert we after d¢doparoc. 

68__68 Ficinus has more intelligibly, ‘“‘ ut nihil pretermittat eorum, que, 
quoad fieri potest, beatam efficiunt civitatem.”’ 

69 In lieu of at, which has no meaning here, one MS. has ay, which 
would lead to 67, as shown by Porson in Miscellan. Crit. p. 182. Unless 
indeed it be said with Stalbaum that the concluding speech is to be as- 
signed to the elder Socrates; who would thus be seen to praise this 
dialogue at its end, as he does at its commencement the Sophist; which 
is feigned to have taken place on the same day as this, and of which the 
Statesman is merely the continuation. 
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Pxiato having on various occasions, and especially in the Sophist 
and Statesman, applied some of the phenomena of language to the 
illustration of his argument on questions relating to Dialectics, and 
Moral and Political Philosophy, has in this Dialogue entered more 
at length on so much of the same subject, as is connected with the 
origin of words in the case of persons, acts, and things. 

To this step he was probably led by finding that the Sophists, 
whom he every where opposes with reason and ridicule united, and 
whom he hunted down with all the ardour of a philosophical Nim- 
rod, were generally the followers of the school of Parmenides or 
Heracleitus. Of these, the former asserted that all the phenomena 
of existence could be explained on the principle, that all things are 
ever at rest; the latter on the contrary principle, that every thing 
is in motion. To prove then that both were equally wrong, Plato 
had recourse to the phenomena of language. For as they “formed 
a part of things in existence, the supporters of those theories ought 
to be able to explain, why certain names were given to certain per- 
sons, acts; and things. And so, it would seem, Protagoras did in 
reality attempt to do in that part of his work under the title of 
’"AdnGaa (Truth), which was Iepi rij¢ ray dvoudrwr dp0drnTo¢g (On 
the propriety of names), as Stalbaum has suggested ; and so too, I 
suspect, did Euthyphron, in his philosophical poem called Moivca 
@iA45c0goc, where the doctrines attributed to Orpheus were developed ; 
and from whence Proclus probably obtained the quotations from 
the Orphic poems, to be found in his Commentaries on the Cratylus 
and Parmenides. For such was the elasticity of the Greek language, 
that subjects, apparently the least suited to verse, were treated in a 
metrical form; as is shown by the fragments of Empedocles, Par- 
menides, and of Epicharmus the philosopher. 
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But as the reasons, by which the Philosophical Etymologists 
arrived at their conclusions, were little satisfactory to Plato, he 
probably thought, that to prove the absurdity of their theories, it 
was only requisite to carry out their principles to the fullest extent. 
He therefore amused himself with bringing forward some proper 
names, and nouns appellative, and a few verbs, which he pretends 
to explain on their own principles. But this is done in a manner 
so utterly ridiculous, as to exhibit its own refutation on its very 
face ; but with an air so grave, that Payne Knight said it was difficult 
to decide whether Plato was in jest or in earnest. So successfully 
indeed has the mystification been carried on, that, as stated by Stal- 
baum, while Menage and Tiedemann believed Plato to be speaking 
seriously his real sentiments, Garnier and Tennemann perceived 
that he was playing his usual part of an ironical philosopher. For 
the etymologies are not only at variance with all the well-ascer- 
tained principles of the Greek language, but they are supported by 
arguments one can hardly believe to be other than, as in the case 
of the Hippias Major, the broadest caricature of those brought for- 
ward by the persons, whom it was Plato’s intention to ridicule. 

To preserve however his assumed character the better, Plato pre- 
tends to account for his ignorance of the origin of some words 
by saying, as probably did some of the Pseudo-philosophical Ety- 
mologists of his day, and as their counterparts of the present time do 
certainly, that to the East we must look for the solution of many 
difficulties connected with this inquiry; as if any person, acquainted 
with all the dead and living languages of the whole world, could 
arrive at the origin of words, unless he could tell—what, I suspect, 
Prodicus or some other of the philosophers, whom Plato had in 
mind, attempted to do—what was the origin of each letter, and 
why they had a certain form, and how that form was connected 
with the sound of each, and how they came to follow each other in 
a certain order. It was not then without reason that Plato con- 
cluded the Dialogue by saying, that the question was one of so 
intricate a nature, as to require much further consideration ; as 
it was impossible to prove in all cases that the names of persons, 
things, and acts were originally given with reference to the in- 
herent nature of the objects represented by them, or from the 
caprice of one person, or the agreement of many. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


HERMOGENES, CRATYLUS, SOCRATES. 


HERMOGENES. 


[1.] Are you willing then that we should communicate 
our discourse to Socrates here ? 

Crat. If it seems good to you. 

Herm. Cratylus here, O Socrates, says that there is a pro- 
priety of appellation naturally subsisting for every thing that 
exists ; and that this name is not, what certain persons conven- 
tionally call it, while they articulate with a part of their speech ; 
but that there is a certain propriety of names, naturally the same 
both among the Greeks and all Barbarians. JI ask him then 
whether Cratylus is his true name, or not. He confesses it is. 
What then is the (true name) of Socrates? He replies, So- 
crates. In the case of all other persons then, said I, is not 
that the name of each, by which we call him? Your name, 
says he, is not Hermogenes, although all men call you so.! 
And upon my putting a question, and being very desirous 
to know what he means, he does not state any thing dis- 
tinctly, but uses dissimulation towards me, and a feint, as 
if he had some thoughts in his own mind, which, should he, 
as being conversant with the subject, be willing to state 
clearly, he would cause me to agree with him, and to say 

1 “ Cratylus,” says Stalbaum, “ denies that Hermogenes was correctly 


so called. For Hermogenes was neither wealthy nor eloquent, as shown 
by § 3 and § 54.” 
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what he does himself. [2.] If then you can by any means 
unfold by guessing this oracular language of Cratylus, I shall 
very gladly hear you; or rather, if it is agreeable to you, I 
would much more gladly hear about the propriety of names, 
in what way the matter seems*to stand to you. 

Soc. O Hermogenes, son of Hipponicus,? there is an old 
proverb, that beautiful things are somehow. difficult to learn.? 
Now the learning relating to names happens to be no small 
affair. If however I had heard that exhibition of Prodicus 
valued at fifty drachms,* by which he who heard might have 
been instructed, as he himself says, on this very point, no- 
thing would have prevented you from knowing immediately 
the truth respecting the propriety of names. But I never 
heard except the one for a single drachm.? Hence I kaow 
not where the truth is on such-like points; but am neverthe- 
less prepared to seek it along with you and Cratylus. [3. | 
But as to his telling you, that your name is not in reality 
Hermogenes, I suspect that in this he is, as it were,® scoffing 
at you; for he thinks, perhaps, that though covetous of wealth, 
you have failed on each occasion in acquiring it. But, as I 
just now said, it is hard to know such-like matters ; by 
placing however (the arguments) in common, it is meet to 
consider whether the fact is as you say, or as Cratylus. 

Herm. In good truth, Socrates, although I have frequently 
disputed with this person and many others, I cannot be per- 
suaded that there is any other propriety of appellation, than 
through convention and common consent. For to me it. ap- 
pears, that the name, which any one assigns to a thing, is the 
proper one; and that, if he should even change it to another, 


2 Respecting this Hipponicus, Heindorf refers to Thucyd. iii. 91; 
ere Orat. iv. p. 296; Plutarch, Alcibiad. p.195; and Atheneus v. 
p. 218. 

5 On this proverb, see the Schol. here, and Hesych. in XaXemd. 

* To this high-priced: exhibition Plato alludes in Charmid. § 24, and 
Aristotle in Rhetor, iii. 14. Hernp. 

> From this passage, and the Pseudo-Platonic dialogue called Axi- 
ochus, $ 6, it has been inferred that Prodicus used to suit the price of 
his instructions to the purse of his pupils. Hence as Socrates was a 
very poor man, he could only get at the lectures given for a very low. 
sum, and consequently of very little value. 

6 I have translated wozep as if it were worepei.. Ficinus has, “ tibi non 
esse revera nomen Hermogenis, quod a lucro dicitur,’’ either from his. 
own head or the MS. before him. 
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and call it no longer by the previous one, the latter name will 
be no less right than the former; just as we are accustomed 
to change the names of our servants, ‘[and the name ‘so 
changed is not the less proper than the one previously 
given];’ for to each thing there is no name naturally inhe- 
rent, but only through the law and custom of those who are 
wont so to call them. But, if the case is otherwise, I am 
ready both to learn and hear, not only from Cratylus, but 
from any other person whatever. 

[4.] Soc. Perhaps, Hermogenes, you say something (to the 
purpose). Let us then consider, Is that the name on a thing, 
which any one puts on each thing as its appellation ? 

Herm. To me it appears so. 

Soc. And this, whether a private person so calls it, or 
a state ? 

Herm. So I say. 

Soc. What then, if I should give a name to whatever that 
exists, in such a manner, as to denominate that a horse, 
which we now call a man, and that a man, which we now 
call a horse, the name of man will, as regards the public, re- 
main to the same (object); but as regards the individual, the 
name of horse? and on the other hand, as regards the in- 
dividual, the name of man, but as regards the public, the 
name of horse? Do you say so? 

flerm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Tell me then, do you say it is a thing, to speak true 
and false? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. There will then be a discourse, one true but another 
false. | 

Herm. ‘Entirely so. 

Soc. Will not that discourse then, which speaks of things 
as they are, be true; but that which (speaks of them) as they 
are not, false ? 

Herm. Yes. 

[5.] Soe. This then is possible,’ to speak.in a discourse of 
things which are, and which are not. 


7.7 Cornarius was the first to reject as spurious the words within 
brackets; for he doubtless saw they were omitted by Ficinus. They are 
vainly defended by Heindorf and Stalbaum. 

$ So Heind. explains "Eorw dea rovro, as if govtv were used in the 
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Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is the discourse, which is true, true as a whole, while 
its parts are not true? 

Herm. No; but the parts are true likewise. 

Soc. But are the greater portions true, and the smaller, 
not? or are they all (true) ? 

fferm. I think all. 

Soc. Is there any part of a discourse, of what you are 
speaking, smaller than a name? 

Herm. No. This is the smallest of all. 

Soc. And the name is said to be a part of a true dis- 
course ? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soe. And it is, as you say, true. 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. But is not the part of a false discourse false ? 

Herm. I say so. 

Soc. It is then permitted to call a name true and false, 
since (we can call) a discourse so. 

Herm. How not? 

Soc. Is that, which each person says is the name of a 
thing, the name of each thing ? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. Will there be as many names to a thing, as any per- 
son assigns to it? and at that time, when he assigns them ? 

(6. | Herm. I have no other propriety of appellation, So- 
crates, than this; that I should call a thing by one name, 
which [ assign to it, and you by another, which you (assign) 
to it. And after this manner, I see that by each state, names 
are assigned individually, sometimes? to the same things, both 
by Greeks apart from! the other Greeks, and by Greeks 
apart from Barbarians. 


sense of fveort. But in that case, as Heindorf confesses, one would ex- 
pect rovro, ro—Aéyety, although the article is omitted in Euthyd. § 37, 
7 Kai tore TrovTo—tEedtyéat, Had however Heindorf known that one 
MS. reads rovr otv for TOUTO, and another tw, perhaps he would have 
seen that Plato wrote orwouy Adyy, i i. e. “ by any discourse whatever.’ 

° Buttmann’s emendation, éviore for éviocc, preserved by:some MSS. 
after éxdorac, has been adopted by Heind., Bekk., and Stalb. 

10 So Stalbaum translates vaoa. I suspect however that riot has dropt 
after the first"EAAyot, and aor after the second, to preserve the balance 
in the two parts of each sentence. 
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Soc. Come, let us see, Hermogenes, whether things that 
are, appear to you to exist in such a manner, *‘! with respect 
to the peculiar essence of each,!! as Protagoras said, when he 
asserted that man was the measure of all things; (and) 
that things are to me, such as they appear to me; and that, on 
the other hand, they are to you such, as (they appear) to you; 
or do some of these seem to you to possess a certain stability 
of existence ? 

Herm. Already, Socrates, I have, through doubting, been 
led to this, which Protagoras asserts ;!4 but yet this does not 
perfectly appear to me to be the case. 

[7.] Soe. But what, have you ever been led to this, so that 
it never seemed to you that a man existed perfectly evil? 

Herm. Never, by Zeus! But I have often had this feei- 
ing, so as to think, that there are some men, and very many 
too, profoundly wicked. 

Soc. But what, have there never seemed to you to be men 
very good? 

Herm. Very few, indeed. 

Soc. Yet they have seemed to be? 

Herm, Yes, to me. 

Soe. How, then, do you establish this? Is it thus? That 
the very good are very prudent, and the very bad are very 
imprudent ? 

Ferm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Is it possible then, if Protagoras speaks the truth, and 
this is the truth itself,® that each!® thing is such, as it ap- 
pears to each one to be, for some of us to be prudent, and 
some imprudent ? 

1111 §o Taylor translates the Greek words idia adréy 7 obcia eivat 
ixadorw, where I can discover neither sense nor syntax; nor could 
Ficinus, as may be inferred from his version, “ut propria rerum apud 


unumquemue essentia sit,’? which to me is quite as unintelligible as the 
Greek. 

12 On this celebrated doctrine of Protagoras, see Thextet. § 23, and 
the authors quoted by Menage on Diogen. L. ix. 61. 

13 [T have translated as if cai had dropped out before we. 

14 Stalbaum vainly attempts fo explain away the incorrect Greek in the 
words évrav@a—eic iwep—héyet. There is some error here, which only 
a bold critic would be able to correct. ; 

18 Stalbaum conceives there is an allusion to a work of Protagoras 
under the title of ‘* The Truth.” 

16 Heindorf thinks that Ficinus found in his MS. éxaorw txacra : for 
his version is “ qualia queque cuique videntur.”’ 
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[8.] Herm. By no means. 

Soc. And this, as I think, appears perfectly evident to you, 
that, since prudence and imprudence exist, it is not possible 
for Protagoras to speak the truth entirely ; for one person will 
not in truth be more prudent than another, if that, which 
seems to each one, is to each one true. 

Herm. It is so. 

Soc. I think however you will not, according ‘to the theory 
of Euthydemus,!’ imagine that all things exist to.all persons 
in a similar manner, and at the same time,!8 and always; for 
thus some persons would not be good, and others bad, if virtue 
and vice existed to all persons, and in a similar manner, and 
always inherent in all things. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. If then neither all things exist similarly and at the 
same time, and always to all persons, !9nor each thing is what 
it seems to each person,!9 it is evident that there are things, 
which possess themselves a certain firm existence of their 
own; and this not as regards us, nor by being drawn up- 
wards and downwards by us, through our imagination, *° but 
possessing of themselves their own existence, which is natur- 
ally theirs.?° 

Herm. This appears to me, Socrates, to be the case. 

[9.] Soc. Will then the things themselves exist naturally 
in this manner, but their actions not in the same manner? or 
are not their actions themselves one species of things? 


17 This is the same person as he who is mentioned in the dialogue of 
that name, where his theory is explained in § 55. 

‘8 Ficin. omits dua, correctly it would seem, for ‘it is not introduced 
into the next sentence. But as it is repeated in the next speech of So- 
crates, perhaps cai dja ought to be inserted here before «ai aei, or else 
apa omitted again with Ficinus, 

1919 §o Taylor translated, as the train of ideas evidently requires. 
The Greek is literally, ‘nor to each person individually are each of the 
things existing.”’ Ficinus has, ‘‘ neque cuique proprium unumquodque,’’ 
as if his MS. omitted with thirteen others rev dvTwy tort. 

20_20 T have translated as if the Greek were dAAd Kad’ avTa THY 
adver obciay éxovra rep TiGuKev—not avTa mpo¢e THY—gatep, Which | 
cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, whose version is ‘sed secundunr 
se ipsas, quoad ipsarum essentiam, ut nature institute sunt, permanentes,”’ 
as if he had found in his MS. éyra instead of éyovra, in which word the 
whole difficulty lies; for it could not be taken here intransitively, as 
shown by the preceding aira abr obsiay tyoyra, and by adrai mpo¢ 
avragc—THy obciay ~xouct in Parmenid. § 15, quoted by Heindorf. 
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Herm. They are perfectly so. ; 

Soe. Actions too are performed then according to their own 
nature, (and) not according to our opinion. As, for instance, 
if we should attempt to cut any of things existing, whether 
must each (particular) be cut as we please, and with what we 
please? or if we should desire to cut any thing, 7! according 
to its nature of being cut, and with the (instrument) of which 
it is the nature to cut,?! 22shall we both cut and will some- 
thing more take place, and shall we do this rightly ??? But if 
(we wish to act) contrary to nature, shall we (not) err, and 
effect nothing ? 

Herm. To me it appears so. 

Soc. If then we should attempt to burn any thing, we 
ought not to burn it, according to every opinion, but according 
to that which is the right one; and this is in the way, in 
which each thing is by nature.to be burnt and burn, and 
with what it is by nature.” 

Herm. It is so. 

[10.] Soc. Are not thus too the rest of things? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is not then to speak one of the things (called) actions ? 

Herm. Yes. 


121 AJ] the MSS. have cara riv ptow——rov ripvey Te Kai Tép- 
vecOat kai q wépuce, nor has a single editor seen that the thing to be cut 
can alone have the nature to be cut, and the cutting instrument alone the 
nature to cut. Wisely then did Taylor omit the words répyvey Te Kai. 
But he failed to see that réuvey re should follow @ wéguxe, as I have 
translated. 

2222 Others may, but I never will, believe that Plato wrote reyotpey 
ré—kai 6p0ac¢ woatopey Tovro, as if the latter expression were not per- 
fectly superfluous after the former. He might indeed have written, and 
probably did, cai 6p0G¢ wzpdtoper 7b wav, as opposed to odd Ev meazo- 
pev: while, as opposed to éapuaprynodpecOa, common sense requires 
TEAOUpEY TL ED. , 

7323 Here again, in the place of a mass of nonsense, Plato wrote, I 
suspeet, something more fit to be read, to this effect, ‘And this is for 
each thing to be burnt in the way it is naturally, and with the material 
which naturally burns,’’—in Greek, airy 0é tore 76, ye wépuKEY, Exac- 
rov KaisoOat, Kai, @ ye wéguKe, Kaieev: where I have substituted 9 ye 7é- 
guxe and @ yé wéguxe, partly with two MSS., instead of g éwegoxer and 
@ éwegixer, Where the preposition is perfectly absurd, as Hermann might 
have remarked, who, in his book, De Emendand. Ration. Grec. Gramm. 
p- 202, and on Eurip. Hec. 213, ed. pr., correctly objected to the plu- 
perfect. | 
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Soc. Whether then does he, who speaks in the way he 
thinks he ought to speak, correctly speak ? "or, should he 
speak in the way in which itis the nature of things to speak 
and be spoken of, and with the instrument,‘ will he effect 
something and speak; but if not, will-he err and effect no- 
thing ? 

Herm. Jt appears to me it is thus as you say. 

Soc. Is it not then a part of speaking to name a thing? 
25For they who name a thing, speak the discourses.” 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is it not then an action to name a thing? since to 
speak about things was a certain action. 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. But actions have appeared as existing not with respect 
to us, but as having a certain proper nature of their own. 

Herm. They have so. 

Soc. We must then give names to things, in the way and 
by the instrument through which they exist in nature, *[to 
name and be named, |?° and not as we please, if there is about 
to be an assent to what has been said before. And thus we 
shall do something more, and give a name, but otherwise not. 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

[11.] Soe. Come then, say we that a thing which we 
ought to cut, we ought to cut with something ? 


2424 Flere again the Greek presents the same incorrect collocation of 
words, as I have already noticed, and at variance with the natural flow 
of ideas, which is partially preserved in the version of Ficinus—‘ an po- 
tius quisquis ita dicat, ut natura ipsa rerum dicere dicique requirit ? et, 
quo natura exigit, eo et dicat, aliquid dicendo proficiet ?”? From whence 
it is easy to see that Plato wrote—édy piv, 9 wéiguce Ta Tpadypara éeyEo- 
Oat kai @ wéguKe AEyELV—TaALTY Kai TOUTH Ey. 

2525 Heindorf considered the whole of this clause as an interpolation. 
For Aéyovor is not used by Plato, like gaci, without a nominative. Stal- 
baum, in defence of the omitted article, quotes, as Heindorf had done 
himself, Thucyd. vii. 69, O7ep wdoxyovory év Toic peyadowg aywouv. But 
there I have restored ot before év, in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 107. The 
preceding however is not the only error here. For rote before Aoyove is 
perfectly unintelligible. Plato wrote, ot dvopaZovreg yap Tt ob AEyouGt 
rou Aoyou rt; i.e. “ For do not they, who name a thing, speak a part of 
a discourse.” 

2626 The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. Op- 
portunely then does one of the three oldest MSS. omit dvopaZey re, and 
another cai dvopdZecOat, and a third place évopaZeyv re cai dvopatecOar 
only in the margin. 
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Herm, Certainly. 

Soc. And that what we ought to weave, we ought to weave 
with something ? And that what we ought to bore, we ought 
to bore with something? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And what we ought to name, we ought to name by 
something ? 

Herm. It is so. | 

Soe. Now what is that with which we ought to bore? 

Herm. An auger. 

Soc. And what (is that) with which (we ought to weave)? 

Herm. A. shuttle.27 

Soc. And what (is that) by which (we ought) to name? 

Herm. A name. 

Soc. You speak well. The name then is a certain instru- 
ment. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. If then I were to ask, What instrument is a shuttle? 
°8(would you not answer,)* It is that with which we weave? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But what do we perform with the shuttle? Do we 
not separate the warp and the woof, which have been mixed 
together ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Would you not be able to speak in the same manner 
of an auger, and the other (instruments) ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soe. Can you in like manner speak of a name? Using 
the name as an instrument, what do we perform by naming? 

Herm. I cannot tell. 

[12.] Soe. Do we teach one another something, and dis- 
tinguish things as they are? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. A name then is a kind of instrument to teach and 


27 Ficinus, uncertain how to translate xepxic, makes use of two words, 
‘“‘ radius pectenque.” 

228 The words within lunes Taylor inserted from ‘‘ responderes ”’ in 
the version of Ficinus. Stalbaum says that the apodosis is omitted, 
where one would expect od rovro sivat NEyouc ay, as supplied by Hein- 
dorf. But why Plato should thus omit what is absolutely requisite for 
the sense, Stalbaum does not, for he could not, tell. I suspect that épsi¢ 
has dropt out after @ KepxiZopev. ; 
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distinguish the (parts) of existence, as a shuttle (does those) 
of a web. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. The shuttle is a weaving instrument ? 

Herm. How not? : 

Soc. He who weaves then will employ a shuttle well;° and 
by well, is meant in a weaver-like manner; and he who 
teaches (will employ) a name well, and by well, (is meant) in 
a teacher-like manner. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. By the work of whom does the weaver employ pro- 
perly the shuttle, when he uses it? 

Herm. The carpenter. 

Soc. But is every one a carpenter, or he only who pos- 
sesses that art? 

Herm. He (who possesses) the art? 

Soc. By the work of whom does the borer properly use 
the auger, when he uses it? 

Herm. The smith’s. 

Soc. Is then every one a smith, or he only who possesses 
that art? 

Herm. He (who possesses) the art. 

Soc. Well then, by the work of whom does the teacher 
employ a name, when he uses it? 

Herm. Not even this can I tell.?! 

Soc. Nor can you tell even this, who has handed down to 
us the names which we use? 

Herm. Not I. 

Soc. Does it not appear to you that custom? has handed 
down these? 


29 As the genitive rij¢ obciac cannot thus depend upon draxpiriKoy, 
Plato wrote, I suspect, ra odciac. For otherwise the article rov would 
be required before vgdoparoe. 

3° The word “ well,”’ in Greek raX\@¢, Cornarius was the first to see 
was wanting here; for he found “ recte utetur’’ in the version of J’icinus, 

31 Heindorf says that in Oddé rovr’ Exw, without Aéyerv, there is an al- 
lusion to OvK éyw Asyerv in § 11. But as the allusion would be too distant, 
one would have expected rather Ovd« yw, similar to “‘ Nescio”’ in Ficinus. 

2 So Heindorf explains 6 vduoe, referring to vouw Kai @e THv—Ka- 
Aovvray in $38, whom Stalbaum follows. But instead of 6 védpoe, “a 
thing,”’ the train of reasoning evidently requires 6 dvoparoQérne, ‘a per- 
son,’ as is read in MS. Gud. here and elsewhere. Besides, although a 
person may be said to introduce a custom, he can scarcely be said to 
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Herm. It does. 

[13.] Soc. He then who teaches, employs the work of the 
custom-introducer ?? when he uses a name. 

Herm. It appears so to me. 5 
' Soc. But does every man appear to you to be a custom- 
introducer, or he only who possesses that art ? 

Herm. He (who possesses) that art. 

Soc. It is not then the province of every man, Hermo- 
genes, to establish a name, but of a certain artificer of names ; 
and this, as it seems, is the custom-introducer,** who is the 
most rare of artificers among men. 

Herm. So it appears. 

Soc. But come, consider, to what-does the custom-intro- 
ducer*® look when he establishes names ; and make the survey 
from the previous instances. ‘To what does the carpenter 
look, when he makes a shuttle? Is it not to some such thing 
as is weaving naturally ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But if the shuttle should be broken by him while 
making it, would he make another, looking to the broken one, 
or to that form, according to which he was making the shuttle 
he had broken ? 

Herm. To that, it appears to me. 

Soc. =®Should we not therefore most justly call that very 
form the shuttle itself ? 6 


possess the art of introducing a custom. For there is not, and never was, 
such an art. 

33 So Stalbaum understands vouo0érov. But vouobérne always means 
elsewhere in Greek a ‘“‘ law-giver;’’ nor is Plato thus wont to affix new 
meanings to well-known words. 

34 Heindorf says, that if dvouaroBérne be rendered “ a name-imposer,”’ 
Plato will be guilty of a wretched tautology in thus introducing é6voparo- 
Oérne after dvoparoupyéc. But dvoparoSirne, found in the margin of 
one MS. and in the text of the MS. used by Ficinus, as shown by his 
version, ‘‘ hic autem etiam, ut videtur, nominum institutor,”’ is evidently 
an interpretation of dvouarovpydc, a word coined by Plato, after the 
analogy of Onpovpyde; and hence the whole clause, odrog dé tori, wc 
Zotcev, 6 dvoparolErnc, must be rejected as the interpolation of some 
Scholiast. 

3 One MS. has évoparobérne as a var. lect., which Ficinus found in 
the text of his MS. For he translates it ‘‘ nominum institutor.”’ 

%6 Ficinus seems to have found something different from the present 
Greek text in his MS., for his version is, ‘“‘ Nonne speciem ipsam merito 
ipsius radii rationem ipsumque radium nominabimus ?” ‘ 
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Herm. It appears so to me. 

_ [14.] Soc. When therefore it is requisite to make a shuttle, 
(adapted) to a thin or thick garment, either of thread or wool, 

or ofyany material whatever, it is necessary for all of them 

to have the form of the shuttle; but to impart its nature to 

each kind of work according as it is naturally the best suited 

for it. : | 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And the same method applies in the case of other 
instruments. For he who has discovered an instrument 
naturally suited to each thing, must assign it to that work, 
from which he will make not what he pleases, but that which 
is natural (to the instrument).- 3’For as it seems, a person 
ought to know how to form of iron an auger naturally suited 
for each (work).7 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And of wood a shuttle naturally suited for each 
(work). 

Herm. It is so. 

Soc. For each shuttle, as it seems, is naturally suited to 
each kind of weaving; and so are the other (instruments). 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. It is necessary then, O best (of men), for the custom- 
introducer®® to know how to form a name of sounds and syl- 
lables; and looking to what is really a name,®? to frame and 
establish all names, if he is about to be the master-founder of 
names. [15.] But if each founder of names does not form of. 
the same syllables a name,*® we ought not to be ignorant of 
this.*! For neither does every smith use the same iron, when 


3787 Ficinus has, “‘ Terebrum namque cuique accommodatum scire 
oportet in ferro perficere,”’ omitting dbce—we torxe—aepuKog— 

38 Heindorf and Stalbaum still stick to vojo8érny, although MS. Gud. 
has évoparo$érny, and Ficinus “ nominum institutor.” But a little be- 
low, (n. 5,) Heindorf has correctly preferred édvoparoOerne, found in the 
same MS. 

39 Instead of od iorey dvoua, Buttmann, with the approbation of 
Heindorf and Stalbaum, suggested 6 gerry ébvopa, which he obtained 
from Ficinus, ‘‘ quod ipsum nomen est.” 

4 Ficinus has “‘nominum conditor nomen exprimit,” for he doubtless 
found in his MS. évoparoberne riOqow bvona— 

41 Stalbaum, as usual, vainly attempts to defend the unintelligible 
ovdéy Ost TovTO ayvosiv, by saying that “‘one must not be ignorant of 
this,”’ is the same as, ‘‘ one must remember this.” Heindorf more cor- 
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making the same instrument for the sake of the same thing ; 
but as long as he gives it the same form, although from 
even’? a different kind of iron, the instrument is equally 4 
correctly made, whether one makes it here, or among the 
Barbarians. Is not this the case? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will you not therefore deem it right to say, that, so 
long as the founder of names, both here and among the Bar- 
barians, assigns the form of a name accommodated to each 
thing, in any kind of syllables whatever, the founder of names 
here is not worse than the founder in any other place what- 
ever? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Who then is likely to know whether the convenient 
form of a shuttle exists in any kind whatever of wood? Is it 
the carpenter who made it, or the weaver who is to use it? 

flerm. It is more probable he who is to use it, Socrates. 

[16.] Soc. Who is it then that uses the work of the lyre- 
maker? Is it not he, who knows how best to superintend the 
maker, and knows when it is made, whether it is properly 
made or not? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But who is this ? 

Herm. The lyre-player. 

Soc. And who is it (that uses) the work of the ship- 
wright ? 

Herm. The pilot. 

Soc. And who is he, that would superintend the best the 
work of the founder of names, and decide about it when finished, 


rectly saw that the version of Ficinus, “ animadvertendum est quod,” 
gave a sense better suited to the train of thought. Hence out of oddéy 
ei TovTo dyvosty, obde yap, one might elicit eidévat eb TOUTS y’ avy HY 
ore ode ic— a man without wit might know this well, that not even”’— 

4 Stalbaum would read, éay cai for av re. He should have suggested 
dTwovy év d\dw as being nearer to éay TE év GAAW. 

#8 Stephens correctly suggested éduoiwe for ouwe. Heindorf quotes 
opportunely Euthyd. § 3, éedtyxecv—6poiwe, édy re PevOog tay re adnOéc 
y. Stalbaum still sticks to the doubled duwe, because forsooth opoiwe is 
opposed to the reading of the MSS.; as if all conjectures are not made in 
defiance of them. 

44 Here, and shortly afterwards, Stalbaum rejects, what Heindorf had 
properly restored from MS, Gud., dvoparo0éerny: and a similar observa- 
tion applies to all the subsequent passages of the same kind. 
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both here and among the Barbarians? Is it not he, who is to 
use it? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. And is not this person, one who knows how to in- 
terrogate ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And likewise to answer? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. But would you call him, who knows how to interro- 
- gate and answer, any thing else, than a dialectician ? 

Herm. No; but this. 

Soc. It is the business then of the shipwright to make a 
rudder, while the pilot is superintending, if the rudder is 
about to be a good one. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. And (to make) a name (it is the business) of the 
name-founder, it seems, to have a dialectician as his superin- 
tendent, if he is about to found names correctly. 

Herm. Such is the case. 

[17.] Soe. If nearly appears then, Hermogenes, that the 
imposition of names is not, as you think it, an affair of no mo- 
ment, nor for men of no mark, nor of such as may be met 
with any where. And Cratylus speaks truly, when he says 
that names belong to things from nature; and that every one 
is not the artificer of names, but he alone, who looks to that 
name, which is naturally suited to each thing, and who is able 
to mould its form into letters and syllables. 

Herm. I know not, Socrates, how I ought to oppose myself 
to what you are saying. It is not however easy perhaps to 
be thus suddenly persuaded. But I think I should be more 
easily persuaded by you, if you could show me what is that 
which you call a natural propriety of appellation. 

Soc. I myself, O blessed Hermogenes, say there is none. 
But you have forgotten, what I said a short time previously, 
that I knew nothing, but would consider the matter together 
with you. But now, to myself and you considering well the 
question together,* thus much appears contrary to our former 
opinion, that the name possesses some natural propriety, and 


145 Ficinus has “‘ mihi et tibi simul investigantibus.’’ From whence it 
is easy to read dp’ ed for nyiv— 
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that it is not for every man to know how to give a name to 
any thing whatever correctly. Or is it not so? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

[18.] Soe. It is necessary then to inquire, if you desire to 
know it, after this, in what does the propriety of a name 
consist.‘ 

Herm. But I do desire to know it. 

Soc. Consider then. 

Herm. How must I consider ? 

Soc. The most correct inquiry, my friend, (will be) with 
those, who know through your telling out money to them, and 
giving them thanks. These are the sophists, to whom your 
brother Callias‘7 told out a mint of money, and (now) appears 
to be a wise man. But, since you are not the master of your 
patrimony,‘*® you must earnestly entreat your brother, and 
beg of him to show you the propriety respecting things of this 
kind, which he has learned from Protagoras. 

Herm. But this request of mine would be absurd, Socrates, 
if, when I reject entirely “The Truth”* of Protagoras, I 
should embrace what is stated in such a truth,°° as things of 
any value. 

[19.] Soc. But if this does not please you, we must learn 
from Homer, and the other poets. 

Herm. And what says Homer, Socrates, about names; and 
where ? 

Soc. In many places. But those are the chief and most 
beautiful (passages), in which he distinguishes between the 
names, which men and gods assign to the same things. Or 
do you not think that he says something great and wonderful 


46 Instead of av éoriv, where av has no meaning, one MS. has cor- 
rectly éveoriy. 

47 On this Callias, see Heindorf on Theetet. § 57. 

48 From this it would seem that the father of Hermogenes was still 
alive. Compare Aristoph. Zone. 1354. Nov od kpara "yw rev ésmavTov 
xpnparwy. Néog yap etme. 

49 Here is an allusion to the work of Protagoras called ‘“‘ The Truth,” 
as in § 8. 

50 Unless ry rotavry be said in contempt of the work, one would sus-- 
pect that Plato—ra Oé& én tv aurq, of which rg ’AAnGetg would be the 
interpretation. On the loss or confusion of ézy, I have written some- 
thing worth reading in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 180, and in the Glossary 
appended to my translation of the Midian oration of Demosthenes, p. 68, 
and I could now add a great deal more. 
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in those passages relating to the propriety of names? For it 
is evident surely that the gods call things according to the 
propriety which names naturally possess. Or do you not 
think so? 

Herm. I well know, that if (the gods) call any thing by a 
name, they call it so correctly. But of what passages are you 
speaking ? 

Soc. Do you not know, that when speaking of the river at 
Troy, which fought in a single combat with Hephestos, (Vul- 
can, ) he says, (Il. xx. 74,) 


Whom gods call Xanthus, but Scamander, men. 


Herm. I do. What then ?5! 

Soc. Do you not think that this is something of high im- 
port, to know in what way it is right to call that river 
Xanthus, rather than Scamander? [20.] Or, if you prefer it, 
in the case of the bird, which he says, (Il. xx. 291,) 


Chalcis the gods, but men Kymindis call. 


Do you think this is a trifling piece of learning, (to know) 
how much more proper it is to call the same bird Chalcis than 
Cymindis, or Myrine than Batiea ;*? and there are many 
other (passages), both in this poet and in others. But these 
things are perhaps too great forme and you todiscover. But 
the names Scamandrius and Astyanax are, as it appears to 
me, more for a (common) man to investigate and more easy 
(to see), what is the propriety of the names, which, he says, 
were given to the son of Hector. For you doubtless know 
the verses, in which are the names I am speaking of. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Which then of these names do you think Homer con- 
sidered as more correctly given to the boy, Astyanax or 
Scamandrius ? 

Herm. J cannot tell. 

Soc. But reflect in this way. If any one should ask you, 
whether you thought the more wise or the less wise would 
call things in the more correct manner ? 


51 [ have adopted with the Zurich editors Heindorf’s suggestion in as- 
signing “‘ What then ?’’ to Hermogenes, and not, as in other editions, to 
Socrates. : 

5? The passage alluded to is in II. ii. 813. 
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Herm. It is manifest I should answer, the more wise. 
[21.] Soe. Whether then do women, or men, to speak of 
the whole (human) race, appear to you to be the wiser in 
cities 2°3 
Herm. The men. 


Soc. Do you not then know, that Homer says that the sor 
of Hector was called by the men of Troy,*4 Astyanax, but 
Seamandrius, *it is plain, by the women; sinee the men*é 
were wont to call him Astyanax. 

Herm. It appears so. 


Soc. Do you not then conceive that Homer considered the 
men of ‘Troy wiser than the women? 
Herm. YI think so. 


Soe. He therefore thought that the name Astyanax was 
more correctly given to the boy than Scamandrius. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. But let us consider why he did so. Or does he not 
himself give the best explanation for the reason? For he 
says, 


To throw a bulwark he alone was found, 
The city’s gates>’ and the long walls around. 


On this account then, as it seems, it is proper to call the son 
of the saviour, Astyanax; of that°® which, as Homer says, 
his father preserved. 

[22.] Herm. So it appears to me. 


83 i.e. in a civilized state. 

54 In Il. xxii. 506. 

—55 The words éyjAov 6re are omitted in MS. Gud. and the version 
of Ficinus. They are perfectly unnecessary. 

66 It was not the men of Troy, but Hector himself, who called his son 
Astyanax, as stated in Il. vi. 402. 

57 In Homer, Il. x. 506, the existing text has aéAag instead of TOA, 
as quoted by Plato. I have united the two readings. 

88 In lieu of the unintelligible rovrov, which has nothing to which it 
can be referred, Ficinus offers a supplement, nothing similar to which 
seems at present to have been found in any MS.—“ Quapropter decet, 
ut videtur, protectoris filium nominare Astyanacta, td est regem aurbis ; 
urbis, inquam, eyus, quam pater suus servavit, ut inquit Homerus.”” Per- 
haps ’Plato wrote Kahety Toy "Exropog vidy ’Aorudvaxra, OTe TO GoTu 
éowcey dvak 6 rarTip abroe, i.e. ‘to call the son of Hector Astyanax, 
because the father had, as a prince, himself saved the city.”” Opportunely 
then does MS. Gud. read ‘ 'Exropog for owrhpce. 
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Soc. But what is this? For I do not myself understand 
-this at all. Do you understand it? 

Hlerm. By Zeus, I do not. 

Soe. But, my good (friend), Homer has himself given to 
Hector his name. 

Herm. Why so? 

Soc. Because it appears to me that this name (of Hector)” 
is something similar to Astyanax, and these names appear 
to be Greek; for king and Hector signify nearly the same 
thing; both the names to be royal. For over whatsoever 
one is a king, he is also doubtless a Hector over it; since he 
evidently rules over it, 6! possesses and has it.6! Or do I ap- 
pear to you to say nothing to the purpose, but unconsciously 
(err), in thinking I have hit upon, as it were, the track of 
Homer’s thoughts respecting the propriety of names? 

Herm. By Zeus, not you indeed, as it seems to me; but 
perhaps you have hit upon something. 

Soc. For it is just, as it appears to me, to call the offspring 
of a lion, a lion, and the offspring of a horse, a horse. I do 
not mean, should something else than a horse be produced, 
like a monster, from a horse, but I speak of that which should 
be its offspring as a natural production. For “if a horse 


59 Ficinus alone has “ id nomen Hector.” 

60.69 Such is the literal version of the nonsense in the Greek text. 
Ficinus has “‘ Ferme enim idem significant; putantque Greci utraque 
hec nomina regia esse.” Heindorf, translating goucey by ‘like to,” 
would read doxei—’Aorvdvakre cai gouévat “EXAnvuxoic TavTa Ta bv6- 
para (6 yao avak cai 6 “Exrwp oyeddv re ravréy onpaiver) BaovsKa 
apoorepa eivat Ta dvopata; while Stalbaum would incorrectly expel 
Baowtkd, «. 7. X., as an addition arising from a gloss. He saw however 
correctly that ra évdpara could not be thus repeated. Hence Plato 
wrote, I suspect, cai yap oxyeddy Tt ravrov onpaive TabTw Tw dvopaTeE B 
Te dvaé cai 6 txrwp* Kai éouev “EXAnvucde ayddreoa Baowucd sivat. 
The source of the error is to be traced to the transposition of some words 
and the interpolation of others. 

61_sl This repetition of ajrov and avo is extremely inelegant. In- 
stead of kparéi re airov one would prefer xparei 6 rowotroc. With regard 
to the derivation of terwp from éxw, like axrwp from ayw, Plato seems to 
have forgotten that it was contrary to analogy. For all nouns in Two are 
derived from the third pers. sing. of the perf. pass. But as éyw has no 
perf. pass., there could be no such noun appellative as exrwp. But 
though éyw has no perfect passive in use, it seems to have had one 
originally. At least there would be naturally formed from it Zypa, as 
remarked by the Etymol. M. p. 405, 19, and ££cc. 

62__62 Such is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek ; and equally 
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should, contrary to nature, beget a calf, the produce of a cow 
by nature, we must call it not a colt, but a calf. © Nor do 
I think that, if from a man an offspring should be produced 
not of a man, the progeny ought to be called a man; but 
if it be the offspring.® And similar is the case of trees, and 
all other things. Or do you not agree with me? 

Herm. I do agree. 

[23.] Soc. You speak well. But take care lest I somehow 
cheat you. For according to the same reasoning, the offspring of 
a king ought to be called a king. Now it matters not whether 
the signification be the same in syllables different in one way 


nonsensical is the version of Ficinus, “‘ Si enim bovis secundum naturam 
filius equum gignit, non vitulus, qui nascitur, sed pullus equinus est 
nuncupandus.”’ Plato wrote, I suspect, idy yap Bove immov exyovoyr, 
Ov daci HuiumToy Tapa Pbo.y TéKN, Ob pooyoy, KAnTEoY GANA HOY, 
i. e. “Sif a bull should, contrary to nature, beget the progeny of a mare, 
which they call a half-horse, we must call it not a calf, but a colt.’? With 
regard to nuiumoy, the compound follows the analogy of 2piavdpog, and 
npiovoc, and 7miOeog in Greek, and of “‘ semivir’’ and ‘‘ semibos”’ in 
Latin. This, however, is not the only error in this passage. For, as 
Taylor was the first to remark, Ficinus found in his MS. something at 
present wanting in the common text, éav Bode txyovoy dios tmmoc wapa 
puow réxy pdoxyor, ob THAov KANTEOV, AAAG pooxov. Instead of which 
we ought, says T'aylor, to read, dav Bodc Exyovoy gio immoy Téxy od 
pdoxyoy KdyrEedv, GAA TWHAOY, Kai tidy Imwog Tapa Hboww TéKY pdoxXoY, 
ov 7HAov KAnTEOY, AAG pLooyoy, corresponding to the version of Ficinus, 
“Si enim bovis secundum naturam filius equum gignit, non vitulus, qui 
nascitur sed pullus equinus est nuncupandus; et, si equus preter naturam 
gignit vitulum, non pullus equinus dicendus est iste, sed vitulus.” By 
the aid of which, Buttman would read, with the approbation of Heindorf, 
"Eady yap Bote immov Exyovoy pica rapa gio TéKy, ob pooxoy ara 
wHXOV KANTEoY’ Kai édy Bode Exyovoy gioe immo TEKN, OV THAOY KhH- 
Téoyv adda pooxoy. But in the first clause, dice wapa gioty could not 
be thus united; and if they could, wapa gvorv could not be omitted in 
the second clause. I suspect then that, as the whole of this sentence 
was meant to balance the preceding one, Plato wrote, av 6& tmoc rapa 
pdoww, dy gacty tpiBovy, Bode Exyovoy TéKy, ob THAOY KANTEOY, adda 
pooyor, i. e. “if a horse should, contrary to nature, beget a progeny 
from a cow, what they call a half-cow, we must call it not a colt but a 
calf. See § 25, edv tmmoc Bode txyovoy réky. Stalbaum however con- 
ceives, with Schleiermacher and Beck, that no alteration will be requisite 
if we merely expunge the first wdoxov. 

63__63 Here again the Latin of Ficinus is both different from, and supe- 
rior to, the present Greek text—‘‘ Neque etiam, si ex homine alia proles, 
quam humana, producitur, quod nascitur, homo vocari debet,’? which 
would be in Greek, 000’ GAN dy & dvOpwrov, cipat, i} TO avOpwrov, 
Exyovoy yévyrat, TO Exyovoy dvOpw7og KANTEOY. 
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or another; nor if a letter be added or taken away, is even 
this any thing, so long as the existence of the thing is in 
force, and shown by the name. 

Herm. How say you this? 

Soc. Nothing complex; but as you know we pronounce 
the names of the elements, but not the elements themselves, 
except four, « and v, and o and w; and placing round,®* you 
know, other letters, as well to the other vowels as to the non- 
vowels, (consonants,) we form names, and pronounce them. 
But, as long as we insert the exhibited power of the element, 
it is well to call it by the name which the element exhibits. 
As, for instance, Gira. Here you see that, although the » and 
the r and the a have been added, there is nothing to pain™ 
us, so as not to exhibit by the whole name the nature of that 
element which its name-founder® intended; so well did he 
know how to give names to letters. 

Herm. You appear to me to speak the truth. 

[24.] Soc. Will not then the same reasoning take place 
respecting a king? For a king’ will be produced from a king, 
both good from a good one, and beautiful from a beautiful 
one; and so in the case of every thing else, from each 
genus another such is the progeny, unless something mon- 
strous is produced, and they must be called by the same 
name. But it is possible to vary (the names) by syllables, so 
that, to an unskilled person, what are the same would appear 
to be different from each other. Just as the drugs of phy- 
sicians, when varied by colours or smells, appear to us to be 
different, although really the same; but to the physician, as 
one who looks to the power of the drugs, they appear to be 
the same, nor is he struck at all with astonishment by the 
additions to them. In like manner, perhaps, he who is skilled 
in names looks to their value, and is not struck with astonish- 


6! Ficinus has “‘ addentes,” as if he found in his MS. wpoorévrec. 
Perhaps Plato wrote 7} wpooriévrec  mepiTiOsvTEeg— 

65 The verb constantly used elsewhere by Plato in this formula is 
KWA VEL. 

6§ Strange to say, Heindorf has here left 6 vopoOérne in the text, al- 
though Ficinus had already pointed to dvouaroOsrne by his “ nominum 
auctor.” 

87 Such too is the sentiment of Horace, ‘ Fortes creantur fortibus; et 
bonis Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum Vigor,”’ for so Wakefield cor- 
rectly points that passage. 
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ment if a letter is added, or changed, or taken away, or the 
same value of the name is found in the other letters taken 
all together. [25.] As in the names of Astyanax and Hec- 
tor, which we have just spoken of; they do not possess any 
one of the same letters, except the r, and yet they signify the 
same thing. And what has dpyérodce (ruler of a city) in its 
letters common (with the two preceding names) ?°> and yet 
it means the same thing. And there are many other words 
which signify nothing else than a king; and others again 
(which signify) an army-leader, as "Ayic, Todguapxoc, Ebro- 
Aeuoc ; and others connected with medicine, as “LarpoxAyj¢ and 
"AxeoiwEporoc. And perhaps we could find many others dis- 
agreeing in syllables and letters, but in their value speaking 
the same sense. Does this appear to you to be the case, 
or not? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And that to those, who exist according to nature, the 
same names should be assigned ? 

Herm. Perfectly so. 

Soc. What then, to those, who are born contrary to nature, 
and in the form of monsters, as when from a good and pious 
man an impious one is produced; surely, as we said before, 
that if a horse should beget a progeny from a cow (the off- 
spring) ought not to have the name of the begetter, but of 
the party that brought it forth?” 

Herm. Entirely so. 

[26.] Soc. To the impious man, then, produced from the 
pious one, the name of his genus must be assigned ? 

Herm. Such is the case. 

Soc. Not Theophilus, (god-loving,) nor Mnesi-theus, (god- 
remembering, ) nor any name of this kind, but something which 

68 The words within lunes Taylor took from the version of Ficinus, 
“cum duobus superioribus.”’ 

69 Heindorf acutely saw that ré xyovoy, which is wanting, was preserved 
correctly in the version of Ficinus, whose Latin is rather more intelligible 
than the Greek ; “‘ qui genitus est, non genitoris nomen sortiri debit ; sed, 
ejus in quo ipse est generis; quemadmodem supra diximus, si equus bovis 
prolem generat, non equum ejus filium sed bovem denominandum.”’ 

77 Such is evidently the sense required by the antithesis ; although it 
can hardly be got from the words rov yévoug od ein, which mean literally, 
‘‘of the genus to which it belongs.’’ But as the offspring in this case 


would belong to two genera, that genus should be distinctly stated, from 
which it has to take its name. 
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signifies the contrary to these, “(must we call such a son,)"! 
if names are to possess any propriety. 

Herm. By all means, Socrates. 

Soc. Just as, Hermogenes, the name of Orestes nearly ap- 
pears to be correct ; whether a certain fortune assigned to him 
this appellation, or some poet, ” pointing out by this name the 
savageness of his nature, and his wildness, and the (habits) of 
a mountaineer. 

Herm. So it appears, Socrates. 

Soc. It seems also that the name of his father was accord- 
ing to nature. 

Herm. It does so. 

Soc. For it nearly appears that Agamemnon was “such a 
person as, with respect to whatever he had determined to 
labour through and endure, to put the finish to what he had 
determined on through valour.7? And the proof of his patient 
endurance is his staying at Troy with so great a host.’* That 


7171 Picinus has in his version alone, ‘‘ vocare filium talem decet,”’ 

preserved the words wanting to complete the sense. 
' 7% This notion turns on the supposition that ’Opéorge, like ‘Ogecrtac, 
the name for a mountain-nymph, is derived from "Ogoc¢, a mountain. While 
from the allusion to a poet, it is easy to see that Aaschylus or Euripides 
wrote in some play the distich—Kadde ’Opéorny dvopa ric rixn “Pero, 
Tyv Onoiwdove ony dpeviy yvodb¢ gvoww—addressed to Orestes by Clytem- 
nestra, Menelaus, or some other character. . 

73 Such is the literal version of the Greek text, oioc, 2 av d68eev abr 
Orarroveicbat Kai Kaprepetv, rédog éruriBeic Toic Séfaor Ov aperqy: where 
others may, but I will never, believe that Plato wrote @ dy ddgeev—roic 
do£aot—or that oiog éwiriOeic is any thing but a barbarism. Opportunely 
then does MS. Gud. offer éxiriOévar. Unless I am greatly mistaken, in 
Toig Od&acr Ov dperny there lies hid rig ObEne didiag Ov aperny. For the 
whole sentence was originally to this effect—otoe, oi¢ dv ddfaev aity dia- 
woveicOat Kai KaprepEty, Tédoc érrirBévan Tic OdENe Aidiac Ov apETHY, i. e. 
‘“‘such as to put by his valour the finish of an eternal glory to whatever he 
had determined to labour through and endure.” For thus, 002y¢ didiac 
may be compared with didwy ddZay in Thucyd. iv. 87 ; dBavaroy pynuny 
aperiic wépt in Plato Sympos. p. 208. D., d0avaror do€ay in Isocrat. Archi- 
dam. p. 138. B. 

74 T have adopted, with Heindorf, what Ficinus found in his MS. as 
shown by his version: ‘ Argumentum vero tolerantie suz apud Trojam 
tanto cum exercitu perduratio prebuit :” which is far more intelligible 
than the Greek, onueioy O& adrod 7 év Tpoia povn rov mAnOove TE Kat 
kapreoiae—which Stalbaum fancies is to be restored by reading rot 7\n- 
Oouc petra kaprepiacg. But it was not by his staying with a great or small 
army that Agamemnon gave any proof of his patient endurance. It 
was rather by the great number of the years, during which he staid at 
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this man therefore is to be admired for his staying, and is de- 
noted bythe name Agamemnon.” [27.] Perhaps, too, Atreus is 
correctly said; for his murder of Chrysippus, and what he did 
so very cruelly to Thyestes, were all noxious and hurtful as 
regards virtue.© The appellation, therefore, of the name” 
turns a little on one side, and conceals its meaning, so as not 
to show the nature of the man to all; but to those who are 
skilled in names, Atreus sufficiently points out what it means. 
For his name properly exists in every way with reference to 
what is not worn down, not fearing,’® and hurtful. It appears 
also to me, that his name was properly given to Pelops: for 
this name signifies one who sees things near; and I think” he 
is worthy of the appellation in some such way as this. 

Herm. How? 

Soc. In such away as this. It is reported against this 
man, that in the murder of Myrtilus, he was neither able to 
think beforehand, nor perceive any of the things afar off relating 
to his whole race, with how great a calamity he would fill it ; 
but only to see*® what was near, and on the instant; for such 


“Troy. Hence Plato wrote, I suspect, onueioy dé abrov rij¢ Kaprepiac 4 
éy Toota povy av éray rocoy wAjP0¢: where I have elicited povn dv’ 
érwy Toooy wA90g from povy pera Tocov wANPove in a solitary MS. Re- 
specting the loss or corruption of érév see my Poppo’s Prologem. p. 
222; and with the phrase ér@y wA7P0c compare ypovou zAHO0c in Thucyd, 
i. 1, Plato Theetet. p. 158, D., unvéyv wANGa in Soph. Philoct. 724, 
mrnVove ér&y in Aristoph. Ned. 845, and wA700e—éréy in Isocrates. 

75 For’ Ayapépvwr, says the Etymol. M., is formed from ayay, “ very,” 
and piurwy, “ staying.” 

76 As the name of ’Arpede is thus feigned to be connected with arnpde, 
the words Znuiwdn mode aperny ought to follow adrnpa, not precede it. 
Plato wrote révra ravra arnoa Kai Snu.wdn mode dperyy yy. 

77 Heindorf vainly attempts to explain rov dvouaroc éxwvupia. For he 
did not see that Plato wrote rov dvopov récou éxwvupia, i. e. “the ap- 
pellation for such iniquity.” 

78 Etymol. M. ’Arpedc—aapa rd Tpéw yiverat ToEvCG: Kai pEeTa TOU 
OTEONTLKOU a aTpEdC, 6 APoBoc, 7} Tapa TO TElpw TO KaTATOVG, META TOU 
GTEONTLKOU a, aTEpEdC Kai CUYKOT] ATHEvC, 0 akaTaTdvNHToS. 

77 The common text is &£coy eivat ravrne Tije érwvupiacg. But one MS. 
has cai &cov, and another rij¢ ovTwol wwe éxwvvpiac: while to support 
the syntax Buttmann would read oiua: for etvat. Plato wrote, as I have 
translated, cal dfcov oipat sivat abvroy ovTwot Twe Tie éTwvupiacg. Stal- 
baum’s rendering is, ‘‘ For this name signifies that he, who looks near, is 
worthy of such an appellation.” But the word Pelops could not signify 
that such a person was worthy of such a name. 

80 One MS. has épay for dp#v, which leads to ro 0’ éyyde, for 76 
éyyic—Stalbaum vainly attempts to defend the anomaly of the syntax, — 
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is the meaning of wédac (near), when he desired to obtain, by 
all means, his marriage with Hippodamia. *! (From whence 
the name of Pelops comes from séAag, near, and one, 
sight).6! [28.] To Tantalus, likewise, all would déem the 
name to have been properly and naturally assigned, if it be 
true what is told of him. | 

Herm. What is it? 

Soc. That, while he was yet living, many and terrible mis- 
fortunes happened to him; of which®? at last his whole coun- 
try was overthrown ;® and that, when he was dead, there was 
the vibration 84 of the stone over his head in Hades, it being 
wonderfully in unison with his name; for it really seems as 
if one, wishing to call him radqdyraroc (most miserable), did, 
SS ceoncealing (that name), call him by the name of Tanta- 
lus (instead of Talantatus).8° And it seems that the accident 


8181 The words within lunes are found only in the version of Ficinus, 
“Unde Pelopi nomen a pelas, id est prope, et opsis, quod ad visionem 
pertinet.”’ 

82 Stalbaum fancies that wy can follow réXoc used adverbially. Hein- 
dorf would supply the ellipse by 7d ré\og yy. Plato wrote perhaps 
wore kai—for cai thus follows wore, as shown by Elmsley in Cl. Jl. N. xi. 
p- 222. 

83 Stalbaum would translate dverodzero, “corruit.”? But the aor. 2, 
in the middle voice of rpérw, could not be thus used passively. He 
should have read dverpéero, or dvéerétoarTo. 

8 Bekker has 9 utp rij¢ Kedadrije Tov AiWov TavraXeia, Oavpacry wo 
Evugwvoc Tw Ovopatt. But as ravraXeia could not be used for rayra- 
AEvore or TayTadwore, or, if it could, it would not suit the subsequent 
radavraroy, Stalbaum has adopted raXavreia, the conjecture of Schlei- 
ermacher, found subsequently in one MS., and to which Schleier, was 
probably led by “ sors certe durissima”’ in Ficinus. But radaveia, not 
radavreia, would come legitimately from rddac. I suspect that Plato 
wrote 7 Tov Nidov raravriaiov Oavpaory ordoic, ovoa Edpdwrvoc TY 
dvopart. For AiQov raXavretaiov would be similar to raXavTiatoy KAnooy 
in Suid. "Eyyeov, and to ypnpdarwy Bapoc rpiradaytiaioy in Suid. 
Toirddavroy: while in the play upon the words Tavradoc and Tadayr- 
aioc, there would be an allusion to the proverb rd Tay7adov rddarra, 
which Plato had in mind, when he was speaking of the Tavrddov 
Xpnwara in Euthyphr. p. ii, D.—=§ 12. With regard to ordotc, the more 
correct word would perhaps be xpépaoic, as may be inferred from the 
passages quoted by Porson on Orest. 5. But ordote ovoa are nearer the 
letters acorn wo cup than xpémacte ovoa. 

885 Edd. dmoxoumrépmevoe dvopdacae Kai sizor avT éxsivov. But 
Ficinus, “ paulo locutus obscurius pro Talantato Tantalum posuisset,”’ 
thus avoiding the inelegant tautology in édvopacee kai eizrot, where lies 
hid, I suspect, ed ra avdota Kai Gea, eimot— For the acts of Tantalus 
were avoo.a and ad@ea. 
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of the rumour ® contributed to some such appellation. But it 
appears that the name of him, who was called his father, was 
made in an all-beautiful manner. It is however by no means 
easy to understand it. For in reality the name of Zeus is, as it 
were, a sentence; and persons dividing it into two parts, 
some of us make use of one part, and some of another; for 
some call him Ziv, and some Aic. But these parts collected 
into one, exhibit the nature of the god; which, as we have 
said, a name ought and should be able to do. For there 1s no 
one, who is more the cause of living, both to us and every 
thing else, than he who is the ruler and king of all.87 [29.] It 
follows therefore that this god is rightly named, through 
whom life is present to all living beings; but the name, 
though one, is distributed, as I have said, into two parts, Dis 
and Zén. Now he, who hears on a sudden that this god is 
the son of Kronos, may perhaps think it an insulting asser- 
tion. But it is according to reason for Zeus to be the off- 
spring of some great intellect. Now Koros*® does not signify 
a boy, but the pure and unmixed nature of intellect. Now he 
(Kronos) is the son of Ouranus (Heaven): and the sight 
directed to things above has fairly a right to be called by 
this name, Ourania (heavenly), from beholding things on 
high. From whence too, Hermogenes, they who discourse 
on sublime affairs, say that a pure intellect is present with 


8 T cannot understand 9 riyn rie Onune. I could however 9 TH¢ TONNE 
nH Onn, i. e. “the report of his misfortune.” 

87 From this passage of Plato were perhaps derived the Pseud.-Orphic 
verses, quoted by Joannes Diac. Allegor. on Hesiodi Theog. p. 278 ; 482, 
Gaisf. “Eoruy 67 twavrwv apxi ZEeve. Leve yap EOWKE, Lind r dykvenoe 
kal Znv abroy Kadzovet, Kai Aia rT HO Ore OF did rotrov daravra 
rétuxtat. Eic Ot waTyp ovTo¢c wavTwy, Onpiy Te BpoTwy Te. i. e. “ Zeus 
is the beginning of all things. For Zeus has given and generated animals, 
and men call him Zy, and also Aic: because all things were fabricated 
through him; and he is the one father of all things, both beasts and 
men.” 

88 Ficinus has ‘‘ Quod enim Coros dicitur.”’? But the train of ideas 
evidently requires something to connect Kronos with Koros. Hence, says 
Heindorf, one would have expected that Plato wrote Kpdvocg yap Kopov 
onpaive xépoc 6& ob maida. There was, I suspect, originally something 
to this effect, ‘‘ Now Koros, which Kronos was once, signifies not a boy.”’ 
For that Kronos was once a boy, is evident from the Tegend that makes 
him the son of Ouranus. To this passage is to be referred Etymol. M. 
Kpdvoc 0 Kpovog Tie voroac Jwy¢ éoTi Jorn, Képo¢g Oy Tov vou’ padXoy 
be Kdp0¢ vovg Kai KaQapcc. 
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him, and that the name of Ouranus® is very properly given 
to him. Indeed, if I had remembered Hesiod’s genealogy of 
the gods, (and)*! whom he mentions as their still preceding 
progenitors, I should not have desisted from showing you 
how correctly their names have been laid down, until I had 
made trial of this wisdom, what it will effect, whether it faints 
or not, which has now recently come upon me so suddenly, I 
know not from whence. 

[30.] Herm. Indeed, Socrates, you really appear to me to 
speak oracles on a sudden, like those inspired by a god. 

Soc. And the reason J assign,9? Hermogenes, is, that 
this wisdom has come upon me through Euthyphron of the 
ward of Prospaltius:% for I was much with him in the 
morning, and I gave him my ears.*4 It nearly appears then, 
that, being divinely inspired, he has not only filled my ears 
with divine wisdom, but laid hold also of my very soul. It 
appears therefore to me, that we ought to act in this way; to 
make use of this wisdom to-day, and to contemplate what yet 
remains concerning the propriety of names; but to-morrow, 
if it seems good to you, we will send it away (as a pollution), 
and purify ourselves from it, after finding out a person who is 
skilled in expiating things of this kind, whether he be one of 
the priests, or the sophists. 

Herm. I assent to this; for I shall hear, with great plea- 
sure, what remains (of the discussion) respecting names. 

Soc. But it is necessary to act thus. From whence then 
do you wish us to begin the inquiry, since we have arrived at 
a certain form,” that we may know whether the names them- 
ni For Odpavoc is feigned to be derived from dpay avw, “to look 

above.”’ 
% This ‘“‘ and,’’ requisite for the sense and syntax, has been preserved 
by Ficinus alone. 
® Ficinus translates airipar by “reor,” as if he had read a&tovpat. 
_% This was a ward of the tribe of Acarnas. On the wards of Athens 
the reader may consult Gronovius’ Thesaur. Antiquitat.t. xi. Leake 
in The Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, t. i. p. 2, p. 114, 
and foll. A Dissertation by Westermann in Zeitschrift fur die Alterthums— 
wissenschaft, 1848, No. 5—8. Sauppe too has written “‘De Demis 
Urbanis Atheniensibus,’’ Leips. 1846, and Ross, ‘“‘ Die Demen von 
Attika,”’ Halle, 1846. But of the two last works I know nothing except 
the titles. 
% The phrase in Shakspeare is ‘‘ Lend me thine ears.” 
% Instead of rio one would expect either rézoyv, “place,” or drpamoy 
“‘path.”? For though I am well aware that rézo¢ is constantly applied 
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selves will testify in our favour, that they were not entirely 
fabricated from chance, but possess a cértain propriety? [31.] 
Now the names that are mentioned of heroes and men would 
perhaps deceive us; for many of these exist according to the 
appellations of their ancestors, and do not suit some persons,” 
as we stated at the commencement. But many assume them, 
as matters of boasting,®” such as Eutychides (the son of the 
fortunate), Sosias (the son of the saved), and Theophilus 
(the god beloved), and many others. Such then as these, it 
appears to me, we ought to dismiss. But it is most probable 
that we shall find names properly imposed, respecting things 
existing for ever, and naturally produced; for in these it is 
especially fitting for the imposition of names to be a careful 
study. But perhaps some of these have been given by a 
power more divine than that of man. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to speak well. 

Soc. Will it not then be just, to begin from the gods, when 
we are considering that very thing, why the gods are properly 
called by that name? 

Herm. It will be reasonable. 

Soc. I suspect then it is of this kind. It appears to me 
that the first men of those connected with Greece, considered 
those only as gods, whom many at present of the Barbarians 
do; the sun, and the moon, and the earth, and the stars, and 
the heavens. Now as they perceived all these moving and 
running round in a perpetual course, from this nature of run- 
ning they called them gods ;*° but afterwards, perceiving that 
there were others, they called all of them by the same name. 
Seems what I say to be like the truth, or not? 

Herm. It seems very like. 


to a discourse, yet, I believe, it is not elsewhere united to cioPatvey. 
Ficinus has “‘ formulam prescripsimus.”’ 

9 Some MSS. éviore, others éviore. Perhaps Plato united the words. 

97 Stalbaum has failed to see that in edydpevor there is an allusion to 
the. Homeric etyopat iva. 

% For Ode was supposed to come from Oey. Hence in Etymol. M. 
Osdc, wapd Tb Ow, TO TOEXW'—OL yap apyaiot, we imi Tb WrEioTOY, ETL 
nriou Kai ceAnVNe Kai doTipwY, doTaTovat yap, éTLEcay TO dvopa Tapa TO 
dei Osiv Kai kuveicPar—r wapd Td Oiw, TO KaTacKEvasw Kai Tro’ 6 
TAVTWY ToLnTHC Kai THC TOV TWavTwY KaTaoKkevAC aire yiverat Bbc Kai 
Oe6c; where instead of 9OC, one would prefer 900. For, as Herodotus 
says in ii. 52, the Egyptians called the deities Qeodc, as Oévrag (having 
placed) the universe in order. 
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[32.] Soc. What then shall we consider after this? Is it 
not clear, (we ought to consider about) demons, heroes, and 
men ? 

Herm. About demons. 

Soc. Now in good truth, Hermogenes, what does the word 
demons mean? Consider whether I say aught to the purpose ?. 

Herm. Only say what it is. 

Soc. Know you then whom Hesiod says are demons ? 

Herm. J do not understand. 

Soc. But know you not that he says, the golden race of 
men was first created ? 

Herm. This I know. 

Soc. He says, then, concerning it,% 


But when concealed had Destiny this race, 
Demons there were, called holy, upon earth 
Good, ill-averters, and of man the guard. 


Herm. What then ? 

Soc. I think he calls the race golden, not as being naturally 
of gold, but as being beautiful and good. And I infer this, 
from his calling us an iron race. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. Do you not then think, that if any one of those living 
now were good, Hesiod would say he was of that golden race? 

Herm. Probably. 

Soc. But are the good any other than the prudent? 

Herm. The prudent. 

[33.] Soe. On this account then, especially, as it appears 
to me, he speaks of them as demons; because they were 
(demones) prudent and learned. And, in our old language, 
this very name occurs. Hence both he, and many other 
poets, say well, who say that when a good man shall have 
reached his end, he receives a mighty destiny and honour, 
and becomes a demon, according to the appellation of pru- 
dence. I therefore give (my vote)! for this, that every! 

99 In Hesiod’s Works and Days, v. 120, the present text has more cor- 
rectly Tata, instead of Moipa, while Plato, in Rep. v. p. 468, E., has 
more correctly reAéBover than kadéovrat. 

100 After riMeuat, we must understand yvwyny, as shown by the pas- 
sages quoted by myself on Soph. Philoct. 1445, or Wijpov, as shown here 


by the subsequent opodngoc. 
1 Stalbaum omits wayra with a single MS. He should have inserted 
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demon (learned) man, who is good, is demon-like, both while 
living and when dead, and is properly called a demon. 

Herm. And I, Socrates, seem to myself to give entirely 
the same vote with you on this point. But what can the 
name of hero be? 

Soc. This is by no means difficult to understand. For 
their name is drawn aside a little, showing that its origin is 
from love. | 

Herm. How is this? 

Soc. Do you not know that heroes are demigods? 

Herm. What then ? 

[34.] Soc. All of them were doubtless begotten either 
from a god falling in love with a mortal woman, or from a 
mortal man (falling in love) with a goddess. If then you 
consider the matter according to the old Attic language, this 
too you will more clearly understand. For it will show you 
that the word (hero) is slightly drawn aside, for the sake of 
the name,” from the word love, through which the heroes were 
begotten. And either this says the heroes,’ or because they 
were wise and rhetoricians, powerful and skilled in dialec- 
tic, and all-sufficient to interrogate ;* for cipery is the same as 
to speak. Hence, as we just now said, in the Attic language 
they, who are called heroes, coincide® as certain rhetoricians, 


it before dya0bc. For mavra is thus constantly united with ayaQdc. 
See Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 1402, rq ravr’ ayadw. 

? This derivation depends on the affinity between ijpwe and épwe. 

3 This is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek, 7jrot rovro Eyer 
Tove Howac, which I cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, whose ver- 
sion is, ‘aut hinc heronm est nomen ductum.’’ Opportunely then does 
the best MS. Gud. read Aéyev, by the aid of which it is easy to see that 
Plato wrote rot ée TobTou Aéy’ sivat Tobe Howac, i. e. ‘ either from this 
(love) say thou the heroes are.”’ 

4 After gowray, Stephens wished to insert kai dzroxptvecOar. For in p. 
390, § 16, the dialectician is said to be gowrdyv kai awoKpivecOa émiora- 
péevoc. Besides, Ficinus has ‘‘ ad interrogandum disserendumque promp- 
tissimi.”? From whence Stalbaum endeavoured to elicit Aéyerv, to pre- 
serve the train of thought between déyery and eipervy. He should have 
suggested towray kai eioecy, which latter verb Plato naturally explains 
by Asyev, for it is very rare in Greek. It is however found in Hesiod. 
Theog. 38, Etpevoat (Moveat) ra 7’ éovra—quoted by Heindorf. 

5 So we may perhaps render ovpBaivovory. But as the translation of 
Ficinus is ‘*‘ videntur,”’ it would seem that he found in his MS. ocupdaivr- 
ovoy, a corruption, I suspect, for cuxpdwrovary, i. e. “ harmonize,”’ as in 
§ 41, cupowrvei, 
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interrogators, and lovers: so that the genus of rhetoricians 
and sophists becomes an heroic tribe. This, indeed, is not 
difficult to understand; but rather this respecting men, why 
they are called &vOpwro.. Can you tell the reason ? 

Herm. From whence, my good(man), can I? And in- 
deed were I at all able to find this out, I shall not exert my- 
self, through my thinking that you will more easily discover 
it than myself. 

Soc. You appear to me to rely on the inspiration of Euthy- 
phron. 

Herm. Evidently so. 

Soc. And rightly relying. For I now seem to myself to 
understand it in a clever manner; and I shall run the risk, if 
I do not take care, of becoming to-day wiser than is fitting. 
[35.] But consider what I am saying. For this ought in the 
first place to be understood concerning names, that we often 
introduce letters, and (often)’ take some away, while we give 
names, as we please: and (often)® change the acute syllables. 
As when we say Adi gidog ‘(a friend of Dis): for, in order 
that there may be a noun instead of a verb, we take away the 
second idra, and, instead of an acute syllable in the middle, 
Wwe pronounce a grave one. But on the contrary, in others 
we introduce letters, and others again, with a graver accent, 
‘we pronounce with a more acute one.® 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. Of these things one, as it appears to me, takes place 
in the name &vOpw7oc (man): for a noun is generated from a 
verb, one letter, a, being taken away,!° and the end of the 
word becoming more grave. 

Herm. How do you mean? 


6 The MSS. vary between gowrnrixoi and gpwrexot. Ficinus found both 
in his MS. For his version is, ‘‘ disputatores et amatorii.” Stalbaum 
omits éopwrexoi, although Plato had just above shown the affinity between 
Howe and zowc. To this passage is to be referred the gl. of Etymol. M. in 
Howsc——amo ric iowrnoewe” OvadexTiot yap awd THY towrwy" && 
iowruy yao Osiwy éyévovTo ot yap Oeoi Ovnraic yuvarki cuvepyopevot 
éxolouy TO THY NOWWY YEVOS. 

78 This “often” is found only in Ficinus—‘“ sepe etiam demimus”’ 
—and again, ‘‘ sepenumero transmutamus.”’ 

9 From the MS. of Serranus, whose version is, “ et que acute pronun- 
tiabamus, graviter pronuntiamus,’’ Buttmann was led to introduce 6&v- 
reoa, adopted by Heind., Bekk., and Stalb. 

10 « For according to the derivation it should be avaQow76c.”’ Stas. 
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Soc. Thus. This name (dvOowzoc) indicates that other 
animals, who can see, neither consider, nor reason, nor contem- 
plate; but that man sees—for such is the meaning of orwre— 
‘land at the same time contemplates and reasons upon what he 
sees. Hence man alone, of all animals, is rightly denominated 
dv@owroc,!! contemplating what he sees. 

[36.]!? Herm. What then, shall I ask you what follows 
after this, (and) which I would very gladly hear? 

Soc. By all means. 

Herm. As then there appears to me to be something in 
order after these ; for we surely call the soul and body of man 
- by some name.}8 

Soc. How not? 

Herm. Let us, then, endeavour to divide these too, as we 
did the former subjects. 

Soc. Do yousay that you have considered "4 first the soul, that 
it has with reason this name, and afterwards so has the body ? ” 

Herm. Certainly. | 

Soc. To speak then off-hand, I think that those, who called 
the soul by that name, understood some such thing as this ; 
that whenever it is present to the body, it is the cause of its 
life, giving it the power to breathe, and cooling it; but as 
soon as the cooling power ceases, the body is dissolved and 
comes to an end. From whence, as it appears to me, they 


ill This clause is omitted by Ficinus, and after him by Taylor. 
By its aid, however, we can restore what Plato wrote—é 6é dvOpw7o0g apa 
émwré—TovTo O& EoTt TO EWoaKe. For it is evident that éwpaxe, the more 
common word, would be the interpretation of the less common one; and 
that Gawe would be mentioned here as being one of the words, from 
which &v00-w7roc is supposed to be derived. With regard to this descrip- 
tion of man, Ovid has something similar in Metam.i.: ‘‘ Os homini sub- 
lime dedit, ccelumque tueri Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 

1212 In the arrangement of the speeches Heindorf, whom Bekker and 
Stalbaum follow, has done all that a critic should do. But with respect 
to the words, he has been unable to explain dozep roivvy, in which lie hid 
‘Q¢ 76 piv, rd viv, i.e. “As before, (so) now—” Ficinus has, “‘ Succe- 
dere statim superioribus mihi videtur de anima et corpore consideratio.”’ 

13 Stalbaum learnedly defends the reading furnished by ten MSS., 
oGua Tt Kkadovpev, where Bekker had rejected rt. Ficinus, too, has 
‘nam anima et corpus aliquid hominis sunt.” 

4 T cannot understand Wuyiy Aéyete érucxiWacOar: I could, éruocepe- 
oa, “Say you that you will consider?’’ Ficinus, ‘“‘Querendum primo 
de anima putas ?”’ 
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called the soul (duyn).'® But, if you please, be quiet. For 
T think I see something carrying more conviction than this 
to the followers of Kuthyphron; for this, as it appears to me, 
they would despise, and consider it as farcical. But consider 
whether this will please you. 

Herm. Only say it. 

[37.] Soc. What else but the soul do you think contains 
and carries the nature of the whole body, so that it lives and 
goes about. 

Herm. No other. 

Soc. But what, do you not believe with Anaxagoras, that in- 
tellect and soul orders and holds the nature of every thing else ? 
Herm. J do. . 

Soc. It will be proper then to give this name to that power 
which carries and holds nature, @voéynv: but it may be 
called more elegantly Puyi.!® 

’ Herm. Entirely so; and this latter appellation appears to 
me to be more agreeable to art than the former. 

Soc. For it is certainly so. It would however appear to 
be truly ridiculous, if it were named, as it is formed.” 

Herm. But what shall we next consider after this ? 

Soc. Are you speaking of the body? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. In many ways this appears to me, whether one causes 
it to deflect little or much.!® For some say it is the sepulchre 


16 From the affinity between Piyoe, “ cold,” and Puy, “ soul,” which 
some considered to be warm, others cold, as we learn from Aristotle, 
Ilepi Vuyje, i. 223, quoted by Stalbaum, Até cai roig dvopacty axodov- 
Bovowy, ot piv TO Oeppoy éyovrec, Ore Oia TOTO Kai TO CRY WYdpMacTaL, 
ot 0& TO Wuypdy Oia THY avarvony Kal THY Karabviw Kareioba puynr. 
And it was perhaps in ridicule of this theory, that Socrates wrote the 
&sopic fable of the person who blew hot and cold with the same breath. 

16 By the-change of duce into Pu. See Eustath. IA. A. p. 22, 50, Bas. 

1717 Fleusde was not the first to arrange the speeches in a correct 
order. For Ficinus had done so already. 

18 Stalbaum’s translation is, “‘ The name of the body seems to me to 
be many-fold; if any one causes it to deflect even a little, it is still 
many-fold.”” But this is at variance equally with the Greek words and 
with common sense. He did not perceive that Plato wrote IOAN’ évew 
foot Ooxei rovrTo ys, dy péiy H opuxpdy TL TIC TWapaKNlyy 7 Kai avy, i. e. 
‘“‘ This word (body) seems to me to have many (meanings), whether any 
one causes it to deflect either little or much:’’ where the edd. have IToA- 
hayg—kai opucpoy Tic—Kai wavu. 
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of the soul, as being buried!9 at the present time; and on the 
other hand, because whatever the soul marks out it marks out by 
the body ; on this account it is properly called a mark. [38. ] 
The followers however of Orpheus appear to me to have 
founded this name, especially since the soul suffers a punish- 
ment on account of the things it suffers ;9° and that it may 
be preserved, it has this enclosure, the image of a prison; and 
that (the body), as it is called, is the saving of the soul, until 
it (the soul) shall have paid the penalty due; and that there 
is no need of introducing?! a single letter. 

Herm. On this, it appears to me, Socrates, enough has been 
said. But about the names of the gods, could we, in the 
same manner as you have just now spoken about Zeus, con- 
sider by what propriety their names are laid down. 

Soc. By Zeus, Hermogenes, if we possessed any mind, (we 
should have)? one the most beautiful method, (by confessing) 


19 This was the doctrine of Philolaus the Pythagorean, in the passage 
preserved by Clemens Alexandr. Strom. lib. iii. p. 403, Maprupéovrae 0é 
cal of radaoi OeddXoyoi TE Kai pave, we Od Twa Timwpiay & poya TY 
cwpare ovvéizeverar, Kai Kabdrep tv owpare rouTp TEéAarTat, i. e. ‘‘ The 
ancient theologists and priests also testify that the soul is united with 
body for the sake of suffering punishment; and that it is buried in a 
body, as in a sepulchre.”’ T. 

20 I confess I cannot understand dixcny dWotonec—wy On Eveca didweot, 
nor could Ficinus, whose version is, ‘quod anima in corpore hoc delic- 
torum det pcenas,’”’ which gives a sense perfectly intelligible; but not to 
be obtained from the Greek. Some error had crept in here before the 
time of Stobeus, who has quoted this passage in Eclog. Physic. p. 86, 
where Gesner has given the version of Ficinus. Perhaps Plato wrote 
dixny diotbone tHe buyne viv, Ov On 6 dy sei od Sidwory. For thus 
get is said decxrexwe of the grave in § 43, and Rep. i. p. 330, D., ror 
évOade aduxnoayra Osi éxet OOdvae Oikny: ii. p. 865, A., TEAETAC—ai THY 
ixel Kak@y aodbovow nuac: p. 366, A., éy"Aov dikny Odoopeyv, wy ay 
évOdde Aducnowpev. The followers of Orpheus seem to have thought 
with Juvenal, ‘‘ Exemplo quodcunque malo committitur, ipsi Displicet 
auctori; prima est hec ultio quod, se Judice nemo nocens absolvitur,”’ 
and with Cicero in Milon. § 23, ‘* pwnam semper ante oculos versari pu- 
tant, qui peccaverunt.”? Or we might read wy 6 vexde od didwor, “ which 
the dead body does not suffer.” For the Orphic verse might have been 
Wuy7) Sovoa dikynv ov dvxt didwoty 6 vexpdc. The preceding is however 
not the only error here. For the version of Ficinus points to a lacuna, 
which it were easy to supply by the aid of Etymol. M. in Bama. | 

21 [ have translated wzapaysy “to introduce.” Ficinus has “‘ neque 
literam aliquam adjiciendam putant,”’ which leads to éwdyeuv. 

22 Heindorf says that it is easy to supply éyoupev dv wrou—émioxipacBat. 
But words are not to be thus supplied at random. Ficinus has “ precipu 
um rectitudinis modum arbitraremur, fateri—”’ 
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that we know nothing of the gods either themselves orthe names _ 
by which they call themselves; for it is evident that they call 
themselves by correct names. But the second mode of pro- 
priety consists in our calling the gods by those names, by which — 
there is a law for us to invoke them in our prayers, whatever 
they are, and by whatever name they like to be addressed, 
since we know of nothing else; for this appears to me to have 
been beautifully ordained. [39.] If you are willing, therefore, 
let us consider this point, having previously, as it were, de-_ 
clared to the gods, that we shall speculate nothing about 
them—for we do not think ourselves worthy to do so—but 
about the men, what thoughts they had, when they gave 
the names ; for this will not expose us to their wrath. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to speak with modera- 
tion; let us therefore act in this manner. 

Soc. Ought we not then to begin, according to custom, 
from Hestia ?78 

Herm. It is just what we should. 

Soc. What then shall we say the person intended, who gave 
the name of ‘Eovia? 

Herm. By Zeus, I do not think this is an easy thing.” 

Soc. The men, O good Hermogenes, who first founded 
names, seem almost to be no mean persons, but conversant 
with high subjects and discourses on them.”° 

Herm. What then ? 

Soc. It seems to me that the founding of names was the 
work of some such men. And indeed, if any one considers 
foreign names, what each means is not the less discovered. 
[40.] For instance, in the case of that which we call Odcia, 
there are, who call it ’Eoia, and others again ’Qoia.2® In 


28 The goddess whom the Greeks called ‘Eoria, was the Vesta of the 
Romans. From which it would seem that the Greek word had origin- 
ally the digamma F placed before the aspirate, just as we have a w before 
hin some words. ‘The altar of the deity was in the centre, as it were, of 
the house, and sacrifices commenced with her; because, as Plato says in 
the Timeus, she was the oldest of all the gods; or rather the pivot on 
which all the others turned. 

24 Ficinus, “ facile inventu,’”’ as if his MS. had yv@var instead of eivar. 

% Originally perewoodSyoe and adodgoxvae were taken in a good sense ; 
but subsequently in a bad one, as shown respectively by Phedr. § 120, 
and Rep. vi. p. 488, quoted by Heindorf. Add Aristoph. Ned. 148. 

2626 It ig not known in what dialect odo1a became écia: but woia 
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the first place then, according to one of these names (‘Eoia), 
the existence of things (Ovcia) has a right to be called “Eoria; 
and again, because we call that which participates in exist- 
ence by the name of ’Eoréa, it would on this ground be pro- 
perly called “Eoria: for we too seem of old to have pronounced 
Oiosia, *Ecia.” Moreover, if any one bears in mind the busi- 
ness of sacrifice, he will deem that this was in the thoughts 
of those who instituted (the names). For it is likely, that 
they, who called Ovsia (Ousia), the existence of all things, 
‘Eorta (Hestia), sacrificed to Hestia before all the gods. But 
they who called it ’Qeia (Osia), would nearly, according to 
Heraclitus, consider that all things move, and nothing is at 
rest. The cause therefore and leader of things with them was 
ro wOovy (the pushing on): and hence they very properly 
called it ’Qoéa (Osia).28 And thus much let it be said as if 
from those who know nothing.”® But, after Hestia, it is just to 
speculate about Rhea and Kronos, although we have discussed 
already the name of Kronos. But, perhaps, I say nothing to 
the purpose. 

[41.] Herm. Why so, Socrates? 

Soc. I perceive, (my) good man, a certain hive®® of wisdom. 

Herm. Of what kind is it? 

Soc. It is almost ridiculous to mention it; and yet I think 
it has some plausibility. 

Herm. What is this? 

Soc. Iseem to myself to see Heracleitus speaking artlessly *! 


for oJcia is found in the Doric of Archytas and Ocellus, quoted by 
Stobeus, p. 76, and p. 44. 

27 This may fairly be doubted. They more probably pronounced it 
‘Ociay, the very word found in MS. Gud. But such a pronunciation 
would not suit the argument. Stalbaum has however acutely seen that 
in ’Eoia, or rather ‘Eoia, there is perhaps an allusion to the doctrine of 
the Eleatic school, who considered the universe as a “‘ one-ness,”’ i, e. 
‘Eoia, derived from Eig, as Ovcia is from Etyu. 

28 For ’Qoia is derived from "Qote, the root of which is ’Q0éw, “‘ I push.” 

29 From this it is evident that the whole of the preceding derivation of 
‘Eoria is a ridicule of those, whom Plato considered as knowing nothing 
on the subject; although it is quite clear that “Eoria is derived from 
nor-at, the third pers. perf, pass. of &Zoat, and means that point at the 
centre of the universe, where sits the power that gives motion to all the 
particles of matter around it. 

30 This is a favourite metaphor of Plato. Heindorf refers to Meno, p. 
72, A. § 3, and Rep. v. p. 490, A. 

31 T have translated dréyvwe “artlessly,” and united it to Agyovra, to 
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some old wise saw about Kronos and Rhea, which Homer too 
asserts. 

Herm. How say you this? 

Soc. Heracleitus says some where that all things move, and 
nothing is at rest; and comparing things to “the flowing 
of a river, abeerves that “Thou canst not twice into the 
same stream go.” %? 

Herm. Such is the fact. 

Soc. What then, does he appear to you to think differently 
from Heracleitus, who gave the names of Rhea and Kronos to 
the progenitors of the other gods? And do you think that 
Heracleitus by chance assigned to both of them the names of 
flowing streams??? As then®4 Homer (Il. xiv. 201) calls 
Ocean the generation of the gods, and Tethys their mother, 
so I think the same is asserted by Hesiod.®® Likewise 
Orpheus says some where, 


Ocean with lovely streams did first begin 
Marriage, and wedded Tethys, sister-kin. 


Consider then, how all these harmonize with each, and all 
tend to the doctrine of Heracleitus. 

[42.] Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to say something 
to the purpose. I do not however understand what the name 
Tethys means. 

Soc. Surely it nearly implies this of itself, that there is a 
name of a fountain concealed; for that which is percolated,®® 
and strained through, is the representation of a fountain ; and 
from both these names the name Tethys?’ is composed. 


show what Plato really thought of the doctrine of Heracleitus, as being 
Kronika, that is, old and silly, as in Aristoph. Plut. 581. 

32 As the words of Heracleitus fall into a Choliambic verse, Aic¢ éig roy 
abvTov woTapoy ovK dy éuBaing, I have designedly introduced a metrical 
version. 

33 To understand this, Buttmann conceived that Plato alluded to a 
fancied affinity between Kpdvoc and Kpovvoc, “a rivulet.”’ 

34 Instead of av, adopted by Bekk. and Stalb. from nearly all the MSS.., 
Stephens has ody, and so MS. Gud., which is far preferable to ad. Heindorf 
indeed refers to § 48, woep ody ot Oerradoi. But Plato wrote Wore viy— 

% “In Theogon. v. 337, Hesiod says that Ocean and T ethys were the 
parents of rivers and ocean nymphs, but not of all the gods.” Hern. 

6 The reading dcarrwpevoy, in lieu of dvarropevoy, which Ruhnken 
on Timeus, p. 80, discovered in Proclus on the Timeus, p. 294, has been 
subsequently found in five MSS. 

37 For rnQvc¢ was supposed to have some affinity with 76 700vv. 
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Herm. This, Socrates, is elegant. 

Soc. How is not about to ber38 But what is after this? 
Of Zeus we have already spoken. 

Herm. Yes. , 

Soc. Let us then speak of his brothers, Poseidon and Pluto, 
and of that other name* by which he is called. 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. The name then of Poseidon appéars to me to have 
been given by*® the party first naming it, because the nature 
of the sea stopped him when walking, and did not permit 
him to proceed any further, but became as it were a chain to 
his feet. He therefore denominated the ruler of this power 
Toceday, as Hoai-decpoc &y being (a foot-chainer). But the 
_€ was perhaps added for the sake of elegance. And perhaps 
too it would not mean this ; but two AA were originally spoken 
instead of «; signifying that this god is much-knowing.*! 
And perhaps likewise he was denominated 6 ceiwy (the shak- 
ing), from ceiey (to shake), and 7 and 6 were added.” [43. | 
But Tovrwy (Pluto) was so called from the gift of [ovro¢ 
(wealth), because riches are dug out of the bowels of the 
earth.44 But by the appellation Atvéne, the multitude appear 
to me to understand that rd dewéc** was spoken of, and that, 
being terrified at this name, they call him Pluto. 

Herm. But how does it seem, Socrates, to you? 

Soc. In many ways do men appear to me indeed to have 
erred about the power of this god, and to have a fear of him, 
who is not worthy of it. For they fear that, when any one 

8 Heind. was the first to restore Tr 6’ od uéAXex instead of péAAw from 
MS. Gud. And so perhaps Ficinus found in his MS. For his version 
is “ Quid ni?” 

39 This was Alone. 

40 Heindorf, whom Stalbaum should have followed, has properly in- 
serted i726, preserved only in the best MS. Gud. 

41 For IloAA-eOwv would thus be formed, similar to woAAd eidwe, 
‘“* much-knowing.”’ 

42 Cornarius, perceiving that cewy could not become vocedwy by ad- 
ding 7 and 0, proposed to read 76 7 kai 70 o kai rd o; and so one MS. 
subsequently collated. Heindorf however says that the o is to be got 
from 0 oéiwy. 

43 In allusion to this notion, Aéschylus says in S. Th. 948, ud yac 
mwhovroe &Buccoc torat. See more in Spanheim’s Commentary on Calli- 
mach. p. 841. 

4 The word delée is either “‘unseen”’ or “‘ unseemly,’’—both equally 
suited to the receptacle for the dead. 
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of us dies, he remains“ there for ever, and that the soul, 
divested of the body, departs to him, ‘this too they fear.” 
But all these things, the empire of the god, and his name, 
appear to me to tend to something the same. 

Herm. How so? 

Soc. I will tell you what appears to me. For tell me, 
Which of these is the stronger bond to any animal whatever, 
so as to cause it to remain in any place whatever, necessity, 
or desire? 

Herm. Desire, Socrates, is by far the superior. 

[44.] Soe. Do you not think that many would fly from 
Hades, unless it held those who go thither by the strongest 
bond ? 

Herm. This is evident. 

Soc. It binds them then, as it appears, by a certain desire ; 
since it binds them with the greatest bond, and not with 
necessity. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. Now are there not many desires? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. It binds them therefore with the greatest of all desires, 
if it is about to bind them with the greatest of bonds. 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. Is there then any greater desire, than when any one, 
by associating with another, thinks that, through him, he shall 
become a better man? 

Herm. By Zeus, Socrates, there is not any whatever. 

Soc. On this account, Hermogenes, let us say, that not one 
of those there’ is willing to come hither, not even the Syrens 
themselves ;*8 but that both they, and all others, are en- 
chanted; such beautiful discourses does Pluto, it seems, 
know how to utter. And by this reasoning this god is both 
a perfect sophist, and a great benefactor to those with him ; 
and who sends up to those here such good things; so many 
things does he have in superfluity ; and from hence he has the 

4 Instead of éori, one would prefer éorat, Ficinus has “‘ quod nemo— 
hue redit,” i. e. od Kareoi tie. On kareyue see Porson Med. 1011, 

4646 This clause Ficinus has properly omitted. 

47 Instead of r&y éxei@ev, one would prefer, as I have translated, rar 
éxet, unless we omit rwy, as Ficinus has done, “‘ huc illinc—reverti.”’ 

#8 «There is,’ says Heindorf, “‘ frequent mention of the Syrens on 
sepulchres, but not of them in Hades.” 
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name of Pluto. [45.] And on the other hand, through* his 
unwillingness to associate with men invested with bodies, 
but only to have an intercourse with them, when the soul be- 
comes cleansed from all the evils and desires which were 
around: the body, does he not appear to you to be a philoso- 
pher,*? and to have well considered this, that he should thus 
detain them, by binding them with the desire for virtue; but 
that if they possessed the flutterings and mad feelings®! of the 
body, not even his father Kronos would be able to detain them 
with him, in those bonds with which he was said to be bound.*? 

Herm. You nearly seem, Socrates, to speak something to 
the purpose. 

Soc. The name then, O Hermogenes, of ’Aiéne, wants much 
of being called *Aidne from ’Aecdjc, “unseemly:” but it is 
much rather from knowing all beautiful®? things, that ’Aténe 
was so called by the fabricator of names.°4 

Herm. Be it so. But what shall we say of Demeter, 
and Hera, and Apollo, and Athena, and Hephestus, and Ares, 
and of the rest of the gods? 

[46.] Soc. It appears that Anuhrnp (Demeter) was so called 
from the gift of food, as being didovca phrnp, “a giving mother.” 
But “Hoa (Hera) from being ’Epar?) (beloved) ;-as if Zeus is 
said to have loved her, and had her (for a wife).°° Perhaps, 
also, the founder of this name, speculating upon things on 


49 The syntax requires KAIATA, not KAI simply. 

50 Heindorf has without reason approved of the reading suggested by 
Heusde, and founded on the version of Ficinus—‘* annon philosophi tibi 
videtur officium virique summa prudentia et consilio prediti.”’ 

51 The words wrotnotg and pavia are frequently used to express any 
strong carnal desires. See my notes on Bailey’s Hermesianax, p. 79. 

52 To the bonds with which Zeus is said to have bound his father, 
there is an allusion in Asch. Eum. 627, and Aristoph. Ned. 898, while 
Macrobius, in Saturn. i. 8, has preserved the interpretation of the legend 
given by Apollodorus. 

53 Although ’Aténe might be formed from sidw, yet there is nothing in 
that word to which ra xadd@ can be referred. Hence there is probably 
some error here. Plato wrote, I suspect, Bayri rw KaTw di Covvai tt, 
i. e. “ever giving something to a person going below,” for thus “Acdne 
would be from 6 dei dove. 

54 Here, as before, and shortly afterwards, Heindorf properly reads 
with MS. Gud. and Ficinus, dvoparoerov for vopo8érov. 

55 In the words wozep ody Kai there is not a particle of meaning. In 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 317, I have restored sic oxdpoy ye— 

56 So Stalbaum, after Matthie in Gr. Gr. § 559, b., explains éyeev. 
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high, denominated ’Ajp (air) “Hoa: but, for the sake of con- 
cealment, he placed the beginning at the end.®’ And this you 
will be convinced of, if you frequently pronounce the name 
“Hoa.® But eppegarra (Proserpine) many are terrified at, 
and at “Aré\\wy (Apollo), through a want of skill, as it ap- 
pears, in the propriety of names. For by making a change, 
they think upon ®epaeddvn ; and this appears to them a thing. 
of dread. But it (®eopéparra) means, that the goddess is 
wise. For while things are carried along, that which [touches 
upon |, and handles, and is able to follow them, will be wisdom. 
This goddess therefore may with great propriety be named 
@epézaga, or something of this kind, on account of her wis- 
dom, and contact of that which is borne along: and hence 
the wise ’Aidne¢ (Pluto) associates with her, because she too is 
such (i. e. wise). But men now turn aside from this name, set- 
ting more value upon a good pronunciation than truth, so as to 
eall her @eppéparra. [47.| In like manner with respect to 
"Aré\Awy (Apollo), many, as I said before, are terrified at this 
name of the god, as if it signified something dreadful.®! Or 
know you not this? 


57 That there is some affinity between HPA and AHP is true enough. 
But to understand what Plato says respecting the placing the beginning’ 
at the end, we must suppose him to have written To év apy n, “the 
letter 7 at the beginning,”’ instead of rnyv apyny. 

38 Boissonade, on Excerpt. ex Procl. Schol. in Platon, Cratyl. p. 99, 
says, after Heindorf, that ayo will be seen if one pronounces ypa yoa. Of 
this doctrine there is a ridicule in Aristoph. “Im. 25, where no critic 
has yet seen, what it is easy enough to discover by the aid of the Scholi- 
ast, all the jokes of the dramatist, concealed at present by the corruptions 
of the text. To this passage of Plato, allusion is made by Athenagoras 
Legat. pro Christian. § 18, p. 83, quoted by Stalbaum. 

59 As if Depce-pdvy were derived from ép-evy, “ to bring,’’ and Podvoc, 
** slaughter.”’ 

69 The words é¢amropevoy cai are evidently a gl. of éradwy. Respect- 
ing Kai, or }, or Hyovy thus introducing an interpretation into the text, I 
have written something worth reading in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 188, 
although neither Poppo, nor Arnold, nor Bloomfield, have thought proper 
to take notice of the truths developed in that volume; and I could now. 
add not a little more equally valuable. 

61 For ’A7réAAwy was supposed to have some affinity with A7vroAXbwyr, 
as shown by Aéschylus in.Agam. 1048, “Azod\\ov—aodXdy pévoc 
’"Amrwdtoac yao p év Bodaic 76 dsbrepov. For so we must read, in leu 
of dzod\dwy ipocg ’"AmwXEoac yap ob pode Tb Oevrepoyv: where od podtC 
is an absurdity, that only a Hermann would have dared to defend. So 
too Euripides in Phaéthont. Fr. has"Q ypusogeyyic “HA’, we pw’ amwds- 
cac’ Kak rovd ’Amdd\Awy tugavisg erye Boorote. 
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Herm. I (know it) very well; and you speak the truth. 

Soe. But this name, as it appears to me, is most beautifully 
laid down, with respect to the power of the god. 

Herm. How? 

Soc. I will endeavour to tell you what the fact appears to- 
me. For there is no other name, which, although one, fits © 
better with four powers of this god, so as to touch upon 
them all, and to show, in a certain manner, his art in music, 
prophecy, medicine, and archery. 

Herm. Tell me, then; for you seem to me to speak of this 
name as something strange. 

Soc. This name then is well fitted, as belonging to a mu- 
sical god. For, in the first place, would not purgations and puri- 
fications, both according to the arts of medicine and prophecy, 
and likewise the going round with torches steeped in drugs, 
ordered by medical men and prophets,®* and the lustrations 
on such occasions, and the sprinklings, would not (I say) 
all these be able (to dc)® one thing, (namely,) to render a 
man pure, both in body and soul? 

Herm. Entirely so. : 

[48.] Soe. Will not then the god who purifies, who washes, 
and who releases us from such evils, be of such (a name) ? 


6? Heindorf, whom Stalbaum follows, adopted jopocey from MS. Gud., 
with which many MSS. coincide. But in that case av should be omitted. 
For ob« gory Ort ay hopocey is a solecism, as I have shown on Prom. 
299. Other MSS. offer yopoopévoy in lieu of ijppocey vy dy, But in 
that case we must read otk éoriy 6, Tt dy bvop’ Ein Hopoopéevoy, Plato 
wrote, I suspect, ob yap gory brody dvopa madoy HppLoopEvoyv— 

6 They, who have seen in a Roman Catholic chapel the young choristers 
going round with censers filled with frankincense, will be the best able to 
understand this passage ; which is well illustrated by Casaubon on Theo- 
phrast, Character. xvi., and Turnebus Adversar. iv. 15, where reference is 
made to Virgil. Ain. vi. 226, ‘‘ Idem ter socios pura circumtulit unda: ” 
and to Tibullus, 1. 5, ‘‘ Ipseque ter centum lustravi sulfure puro, Carmine 
quum magico precinuisset anus;” from which last passage one would 
have suspected that Plato wrote payicyy and pay.coig, instead of payre- 
civ and parrixoic, were it not that payricyy has reference to what had 
just been stated. 

64 T confess I do not understand éy rote rovodrore, omitted by Ficinus ; 
while one MS. has ra év rovrow. I could have understood kai at zept- 
Oswwmoee Ts Kai TA ovTPA Kai ai TWEPIpavon Ev TE TOIC LaTOLKOIC gappa- 
KOC Kal TOILE payLKoig Kai éy Toig TotovTog. For all three are alluded to 
in Eurip. Helen. 872—878. 

65 Heindorf says divacQar is here “ to be able to do;”’ and Stalbaum 
refers to Phileb. p. 23, A., Gorg. p. 453, Pheedr. p, 275, A. 

y2 
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Herm. Perfectly so. 

Soe. According then to the releasings and washings which 
he affords, as being the physician in the case of such-like 
things, he will be properly called ’AvoNoiwy (the washer). But 
according to his prophetic power, and truth and simplicity, 
for these two are the same,® he would most properly be called 
‘Arhove (simple), as the Thessalians call him now [for all 
the Thessalians call this god ‘AwAév |. But, on account of 
his being ever mighty in shooting arrows by his skill in 
archery, he is “Aei-Gadddwy (ever-darting).” But with 
respect to his musical power, it is proper to understand 
that, as in the words dkddovBoc (a follower), and dxoirie (a 
wife), a often signifies the same as together; so here (a and 
modéw signify)" riy duo wodnow (the rolling together), both 
about heaven, which men call addove? (the poles); and about 
the harmony existing in song, which is called symphony ; 
because all these, as the clever in music and astronomy assert, 
cause all things to roll together with a certain harmony.” 


66 Instead of rabroy yao éoriy, the sense manifestly requires rovTw 

yao torwy Ev, i. e. “ for these two are one.” With regard to the identity 
of truth and simplicity, it will be sufficient to quote the well-known verse 
of Euripides, “AzAove 6 pv00c rpg dd Oeiag Epv, in Phen. 472. 
_ §% Tn lieu of dozep ody, I have translated as if the Greek were womep 
voy. See at} 41. Of course I am aware that worep ody are sometimes 
found thus united. But all the passages are corrupt, and have been cor- 
rected by myself in The Surplice, No. 22, April 25, 1846. 

68 The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

69 On the subject of Apollo’s skill in archery, there is an elegant Pseudo- 
Babrian fable, No. 68, amongst those discovered a few years ago in an 
Athos MS., in a more perfect state than it had been previously in a Vati- 
can one; but which I partially emended on the Pseudo-Platonic Sisy- 
phus, §5, n. 3, and restored completely in Revue de Philologie, T. it. p. 225. 

77 Plato, remembering no doubt the commutability of the cognate let- 
ters 7 and 8, considered ’A-76XXwy as an abbreviation of dsi-Badrwv. 

71 The words within lunes have been happily preserved in the version 
of Ficinus alone, “in his quoque a et polleo significant versionem, que 
.simul et una peragitur,”? and we thus get rid of Stalbaum’s abortive 
attempt to explain and correct a corrupt text. 

72 With regard to the etymology, it was evidently ridiculed by Aristoph. 
in ’Oov. 181, ‘Ore modi rie Tadra Kai Cvéepyerat Ta wavra, Oud rovr’ 
ev cadgirae voy wodoc: which Cobet, whom Holden has incorrectly fol- 
lowed, should have emended as I have done, and not have rejected as 
an interpolation. 

73 Plato alludes here to the so-called harmony of the spheres, which 
was founded on the similarity of the phenomena of light and sound, 
over both of which Apollo presided. For as there are seven prismatic 
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Now this god presides over harmony, éuorodGy, (causing to 
roll) all these things together, both among gods and men. 
[49.] As therefore we call éudxedevboe (following together) 
and épcxeric (lying together), dxddov8oc and axoirec, by 
changing o into a, so likewise we denominate “Avd\\wy, who 
was dporokey, by inserting another A, because it would have 
been’* synonymous with the harsh name.” And this some 
at the present day suspecting, in consequence of the value 
of this name not being rightly considered, are terrified at it, 
as if it signified some destruction. But, as was just now 
stated, the much” is laid down, touching upon all the powers 
of the god, his simple, ever-darting, purifying, and together- 
rolling nature. But the name of the Motcac (Muses), and of 
music universally, some one,”” as it seems, made from pécbat 
(to inquire), and from investigation and philosophy. But 
Anrw (Latona), (is derived) from the mildness of the god- 
dess, “with reference to her being é9eAjpwy (willing), in 
what any one might request; but perhaps, as foreigners call 
her; for many call her AnOo. It seems then that she was 
called AnOw by those calling her by this name, with reference 
not to the roughness, but the gentleness and smoothness of her 
manner.” [50.] But “Apreuee (Diana) appears to be (so 


colours, from whence the sun was called, by the Chaldeans, a seven-rayed 
god, so there are seven notes in the diatonic scale of sound. For a list 
of the writers on the harmony of the spheres, the reader must turn to 
Fabricius on Sext. Empiric. Advers. Music. p. 363. 

7 Ficinus has, “ equivocum fuisset,’’ which leads to ouwrupoy dy 
éyiyveEro. 

7 i.e. avo\Avwy, “ destroying.” 

7° Heindorf, justly objecting to zroAd, felt half inclined to omit it, with 
MS. Gud. Stalbaum would read with one MS. rd 6 woAd paddrov— 
Ficinus has “re vera.” -Perhaps Plato wrote ré dé dud woddqy apthay 
idv, i, e. bvopa, *‘ But the name which has gone through a great contest: ”’ 
or we may read rd 62 wodovy pera AX 7 Evi, i. e. “ but the word zodovy 
with two A or one.” 

77 Between rovro and érwyvdpacey, Tic has perhaps dropt out; unless 
we read évwvdpacay with MS. Gud., which Heindorf adopted. 

778 This derivation, and indeed the whole passage, would have been 
perfectly unintelligible, but for the gloss in Etymol, M. Aynrw’ rapa ro 
ANIw, TO AavOdvw: 6 pév WAdtwv onoly’EXenTw* Elejpwy ydo h Osdc cai 
mpasia Kai wavrac é\sovoa’ Kara O& Tivac AnOw Tb yao HpEpoy Kat Toad, 
ge TOU éwireAHoOa THY sic airHy wAnppEdnuaTwy éugdaiverar oO dé 
"Apiorapxog Tapa TO AG Tb OEAwW.—Kai 76 A7j TO Gerda AwpiKde Edy 0 dy 
ric Ody, wap’ abrijc AapGaver. From hence Buttmann was led to be- 
lieve that the writer of the gloss found in his copy of Plato not é0eAnuova, 
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called) on account of her conduct being dorepec,’? flawless and 
orderly through her desire of virginity.°° Perhaps also the 
founder of her name so called her, as being cognizant of 
virtue.8! And it may be, that hating the dooroy®* (ploughing) 
of man in a woman, or through some of these or all of them, 
the founder of the name gave it to the goddess. 

Herm. But what is Dionysus and Aphrodite ? | 

Soe. You are asking about great things, O son of Hip- 
ponicus. But the manner of the appellations given to these 
divinities, has been said to be both serious and jocose. Ask 
therefore others about the serious manner ;®* but nothing 


but éAehpova. He ought rather to have said that Plato probably wrote 
to this elfect—Anrw 0& awd THe meadrnroe Tij¢ Oeov Kara TO EDEANWOVA 
civat Oovvat, wy dy Tic Te airgrav we yao Eévor kadovot Tivec, TO ANY TO 
éOsrewy : towc O& Kai “EXenrw: ag fe, rod « dig apyonpevov, ytyverat 
Anrw, » wavrac é\sovca’ TodAoi Of Kai AnOw Kadovou TO yao Husooy Kai 
modoyv éx Tov éxirehhjobat r&y sic adriy wAnppednodvrwy éupatverac’ 
ouxey ovv mode TO pH Tpaxd Tov HOove AAG Tb Aétoy AnTrw KekryoVat. 
i. e. “ But Anrw (Latona) (is derived) from the mildness of the goddess, 
with reference to her being willing to give something of what any one 
may request. For as some foreigners say, 7d Ajyv means “to be willing.” 
Perhaps too (her name was) ’EXenrw, from which, the ¢ being twice 
taken away, there becomes Ayrw, ‘ who pities all.”’ Many too call her 
Anu. For her gentleness and mildness is shown by her forgetting those 
who sin against her. It seems then that she is called Anrw from not the 
roughness, but the smoothness of her conduct.’? This at least would be 
worthy of Plato, which cannot be said of the rubbish in the text. 

77 This derivation is adopted by the Etymol. M. and his transcriber 
Eustathius ; from whom it would seem that Plato wrote”Apreuie dé dia 
TO aprEepic T dpTtoy, KaTa TO Kdoptoy. 

89 As shown by Callimachus H, in Dian. ‘6. Adc pot rapOevinv. 

81 By what process "Aoreutc could be derived from, or explained by, 
adpeTn¢ torooa, even Plato, or the philosophers whom he is ridiculing, 
would have been unable to state. By turning however to Etymol. M. in 
"Aorepuc’ 7) ede aEpdresic Tic oboa H TOY aAsoa TésvoUca’  adTH yap éoTe 
Ty Ledyvy, it is easy to see that Plato probably wrote iowc d& aéoa 
Téuvovoa Ov dorpa: with which may be compared the expression of 
Euripides in Phen. 1, "Q ray éy dorporg obpavoc réipvwy 6ddy—Hnte. 
Stalbaum indeed says that the reader must be as stupid as the stump of a 
tree not to see that Plato is here having a bitof fun. But even fun ought 
to be something more than folly merely. | 

82 On the metaphorical use of dgorov, see Hemsterhuis on Lucian. 
Timon. § 17; D/’Orvill on Chariton. p. 345, ed. Lips; Bergler on Alci- 
phron i.6; myself on Adsch. Eum. 400; Peerlkamp in Bibliothec. Crit. 
Nov. T. i. p. 96; Winckelmann on Plutarch, Amator, p. 757. 

83 Plato, who had been partly initiated in the mysteries of Demeter 
and Dionysus, where the meanings of those names were expounded in a 
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hinders us from relating the jocose; for these deities are 
lovers of jesting and sport. Now Atévuco¢g (Dionysus) would 
be the giver of wine, and may be jocosely called Acd-oivucoc. 
And oivoc (wine) may be most justly called oidvove, because 
it makes the majority of. those who drink it to have wit, not 
having it (befote).84 But, with respect to Aphrodité, it is 
not proper to contradict® Hesiod, (Theog. 195,) but to allow 
that she was called ’Adpodirn, through her generation from 
agpoc (foam). 

[51.] Herm. But, Socrates, as you are an Athenian, you 
will not forget either Athena, or Hephestus, or Ares. 

Soc. For it is by no means reasonable. 

fferm. It is not. 


Soc. One of the names of her, (Athena,) it is not difficult 
to say why it was imposed. 

Herm. Which? 

Soc. We surely call her Pallas ? 

Herm. How not? 

Soc. Considering then this name to have been formed 
from dancing in armour,® we shall, as it appears to me, think 
properly ; for to lift up oneself or any thing else on high, 
either from the earth, or to shake or be shaken i in the hands, 
we call it to make to®’ dance and to dance. 


serious manner, thus avoids the necessity of breaking his oath of secrecy. 
So Herodotus constantly does by his formula, sboroua por ceioOw. 

84 With this passage may be compared the expression in Horace, ap- 
plied to the wine bottle, ‘‘ Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves Plerumque 
duro:”’ although Shakspeare says that ‘“‘ when the wine isin, the wit is out.” 

85 Plato said this, because’ he doubtless knew that Euripides had, in 
Tro. 992, given a less favourable etymolog y in the words—Ta@ pwoa yap 
TAaVT’ d&ppoot 6) Kpaiver Booroic, “He rotvop’ dp0Gc éoriv "A goodirn, 
Kizotc. For so I would have edited that passage, had the dissertation 
of Lydus wept Mnvdy, been published in 1807, who says, in p. 88—212, 
Evoirione 0& ‘Adpodirny airy aft dvopacOivat tk Tov adpovag 
ép@vTag amorenety. 

86 How Plato could assert that Tla\Ade¢ has any affinity with éy rot¢ 
Oda doxeioat, is past my comprehension. The Etymol. M, has more 
properly—apa rd asi wahdety—Cdpv. I suspect that the passage has 
come down in an imperfect state, and that Plato wrote something to this 
effect—a7d Tov odd cidde08at Hyobwevor—and shortly afterwards— 
peTEwpicery ard yng dia ric év Toic wAoiote doynoewc. For the word 
peréwpoc is particularly applied to vessels seen at a distance from the 
land, and, as it were, dancing on the water, while the tide is flowing or 
ebbing, or tost in a storm. | 

8 The verb épyeiy is rarely found in a transitive sense. Heindorf 
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Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. The goddess therefore on this account (we call)’ 
Pallas. 
Herm. And properly so. But what say you of her other 
name ? | 

Soc. That of Athena? 

Herm. Yes. 

[52.] Soe. This name, my friend, is of greater weight. For 
the ancients appear to have considered Athena, as those of the 
present day do, who are skilled in the interpretation of 
Homer. Forthe majority of these, in explaining the poet, say 
that by Athena he intended mind and intellect. Now he who 
founded names seems to have understood some such thing as 
this respecting the goddess; or expressing rather something 
yet greater, he speaks of her as the intelligence of a god ;®° for 
that she is a Ocoovdn, (the god-mind,) employing after a foreign 
mode a instead of n, and taking away c and o. But perhaps 
it is not even in this way. But he called her Ozoven, as she 
understood divine concerns better than all the rest. Nor is 
it far off to say that he was willing to call “intelligence 
in manner,” [as being this deity,]% by the name of "HOovén. 
But either the founder himself, or some persons afterwards, 
turned the name aside to something more beautiful, as they 
thought, and called her ’A@nvda (Athena). 

Herm. But what will you say of Hephestus ? 

Soc. Are you asking about the noble (deity) skilled in light ? 

Herm. I seem so. 

Soc. Is he not evident to all as being ®aioroc (luminous), 
having drawn to himself the n.% 

Herm. It nearly appears so; unless [as it seems |% it ap- 
pears to you in some other way. 
quotes opportunely Athen. i. p. 21, A. "Iwy "Ex rév ditarwy paddoy 
WEXNTEY Hosvac. 

88 Ficin. ‘‘ Palladem eam vocamus.”’ The verb can scarcely be omitted. 

89 Ficinus has “‘ ut Dei mentem induxit,”’ as if he had found in his MS. 
vonow, worepsi Oeow, éwdyet, instead of Neyer. 

* The words within brackets, which are an evident interpolation, 
Ficinus has correctly omitted. To understand however the etymology, 
we must suppose ’H90-6y to come from ’HOo0¢ and yvo0og, and to be cor- 
rupted into ’AOn-vaa. 

| Ficinus adds, ‘‘ Unde Ephastos, id est luminis preses, est dictus,”’ 


which is evidently.an interpolation. 
52 The words between brackets Bekker was the first to introduce from 
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Soc. But, that it may not appear, ask about” Apne (Mars). 

Herm. Lask then. 

Soe. If you please, then, the name of “Aoye¢ shall be de- 
rived from 70 dppev (the male), and ré dvdpeiov (the manly). 
But if, on the other hand, (you wish it) from his harsh and 
not-to-be-turned nature, which is called dpparor,** it will be 
proper for a god warlike every where, to be called by this 
name. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Let us then, by the gods, free ourselves from the gods ; 
for I fear to discourse about them. But about some others, 
if you wish it, propose as questions, that you may see of what 
kind are the horses of Euthyphro.™ 

Herm. I will do what you say, after asking you one thing 
yet about “Epyije (Hermes), since Cratylus says” that I am 
not Hermogenes. Let us endeavour then to look into the 
name Hermes, that we may know whether he says any 
thing to the purpose. ; 

Soc. This name of Hermes*® does indeed seem to pertain 
somewhat to discourse, and to imply that with reference*’ to 
his being an interpreter and a messenger, and to his stealing 
and deceiving in discourses and market-dealing,® the whole 
of his business is connected with the power of speech. [54. | 
99 As then we said before, (§ 34,) ré cipe is the use of speech, 
and as Homer frequently says, éujoaro, (he planned), [now 


allthe MSS. They are perfectly useless, and correctly omitted by Ficinus. 
As far as I remember, we Zotce never thus follows cuvduvveter. Perhaps 
Plato wrote tay ph wy cot, do EOnKev aird, Ere GAO Oérey OdEy, i. e. 
‘“ Unless it appears that he, who founded the name, meant something 
else.”’ 

% This word is found only in Plato, and even there very seldom. See 
Ruhnken on Timeus, p. 50. 

_ * Here is an allusion to Homer, Il. v. 221, d¢pa idyar Otor Tpwior 
LT 7TOL. 

% In § 1 and 3. 

% The words 6 ‘Eppye, are evidently an explanation of rovro. 

97 T have adopted kai xara 76, found in one MS. for cai r6— 

% Ficinus improperly translates 70 a@yopaoruoy, “vehemens con- 
cionator.”? The reference is to Hermes, the god of gain, arising from 
dealings in a market. In enumerating these attributes of the god, 
Plato had probably in mind Aristoph. Plut. 1153—1161. . 

999 Out of this‘mass of rubbish Ficinus has contrived to elicit some- 
thing like sense—‘‘ Profecto, quemadmodum in superioribus diximus, 
irin sermonis est usus. Spe vero de hoc Homerus ait, emesato, id est 
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this is to plan.] From both of these then this god, planning 
to speak, and the speech—but cipey means to speak—just as 
if the name-founder gives his command to us, He, O men, 
who has planned the speaking, would be justly called 
Eipéunc.2® But we of the present times, thinking to give 
elegance to the name, denominate him ‘Epyijc, Hermes. 
100/"And Iris too it seems is so called, from cipevy, (to speak, ) 
because she is a messenger. |! 

Herm. By Zeus, well does Cratylus seem to me to have 
said that I am Hermogenes. J am not indeed a ready planner 
of a discourse. 


machinatus est. Ex utrisque igitur nomen hujus dei componitur, tum ‘ex 
eo, quo loqui est, tum ex eo, quod machinari et cogitare dicenda. 
-Perinde ac si nominis auctor nobis preciperet, Par est, O viri, ut deum 
illum, qui irin emesato, id est loqui machinatus est, Iremen vocetis.”’ 
Different however as this translation is from the Greek text at present, it 
is easy to see that, instead of rovro 0& unxaynoac@ar éort, he found in his 
MS. rovro 6 tunyaynoaro: and made perhaps out of his own brain 22 
dpdorénwy ovyv ToUTwY, TOU TE Eipey, 0 tore éyELY, Kai TOU TA éyoU 
pyoac8ar TO dvopa Tov Oeov éEriMeTo, Gowen dy et éwirarro. Huiy 6 
dvoparobérne, ToUToY Tov Bsdv, wW AvPowro, de Td EipEr suHoaTo, 
ducaiwe dy kadoire Eipéuny. And this indeed is, as regards the sub- 
stance, nearly what the author in all probability wrote. One would how- 
ever prefer something to this effect—ro re cipsty, 6 Adyou yxoeia sori, TO 
Te, olov Kai “Ounsog moAdaxod Eye, EuNoaTO—TovTO OF Eunyavhoars 
éori—rider ov? 22 duporsowy yao, oipat, TOUTwWY TOU TE EipELY Kai TOU Ta 
oyou mnoapévov, ToUToY Toy Deby WépL, OUTWE EwLTaTTEL NULY 6 dvoLaToO- 
Oérnc, “Q dvOpwzot, d¢ 76 eipey éuNoaro, diKaiwe av Kadotro V6 boy 
Eipsun¢ ; i.e. do you put down both the word eipgey, which means the 
use of speech, and, what Homer frequently says, éufjoaro—that is, he 
planned. For from both of these, the act of speaking, and the party 
planning the things belonging to speech, I think, the founder of the name 
does, as regards this deity, thus give us an ordonnance—‘‘ O men, he who 
has planned the art of speaking, may be justly called by us Eipéune.” To 
arrive however at this sense, itis necessary to reject what has been inter- 
polated, and to correct what has become corrupt; of which latter the 
most remarkable are the change of oi into rife. ov: of ay into yap 
olpat; and of woregei into répt od Twe. 

100__100 Ajj the words between the brackets Schleiermacher, Heindorf, 
and Bekker consider as an interpolation. But who would have interpo- 
lated them, or why, those critics have not deigned to tell us. I suspect 
they ought to be inserted a little above, after ro re cipery, 6 Adyou yosia 
éori, to show that as both ‘Epuae¢ and "Iore were the messengers of the 
gods, their names were derived from the same verb sipecy, “ to speak,”’ as 
remarked by Eustathius, IA. A. p. 84, 50. ed. Bas. ore 6& enovKec— 
Aéyovrat ‘Eouyje cai Iove apa 76 eipsry, OAOY éort,’ And if this notion 
of mine be correct, we must read cai yap » “Iptc, instead of Kai % ye 
*Iote. 
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Soc. It is likewise probable, my friend, that Pan is the 
two-formed son of Hermes. 

Herm. How so? 

Soc. You know that speech signifies the all,!°’ and circu- 
lates and causes to roll perpetually; and that it is two-fold, 
true and false. 

Herm. Entirely so. 


Soc. Is not then the truth of it smooth and divine, and 
dwelling on high amongst the gods; but that which is false 
(dwells) below amongst the mass of mankind, and is rough 
and goat-like? For from hence are the greatest number of 
fables, and the falsehoods connected with the goat-like life.” 

[55.| Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Rightly then would he, who indicates every thing,’ 
and ever rolls, be Hdy airédoc, the biform son of Hermes; 
who in his upper parts is smooth, but in his lower parts 
rough and goat-formed: and Pan is either speech, or the 
brother of speech, since he is the son of Hermes. But it is 
by no means wonderful that brother should be similar to 
brother. However, as I just now said, O blessed man! let 
us free ourselves from the gods. 


Herm. From gods of this kind, if you please, Socrates. 


101 How speech can be said to signify the all, is beyond my compre- 
hension. Perhaps we ought to read Oio@a Oru 6 Adyoc t¢ TA Wra Tay 
ona vou KaraxvAte [7 wodki | dei, i.e. “* You know that speech ever rolls 
to the ears every indication of mind.” For thus 7 zoAXet would be the 
interpretation of xaraxvAte, which I have elicited from cai kuc\et ; and 
this with the greater readiness, as det zoA@v is said just below to be the 
origin of aiméXo¢ ; while ®ra and vove would be corrupted here, as they 
are elsewhere, as shown by myself in Tro. Append. p. 176, C., Aésch. 
Eum. 120, Prom. 667, and Soph. Philoct. 49, 86. With regard to the 
general idea, it may be compared with what Pope says in his Abelard 
and Eloisa of letters, that they 

“ Speed the soft intercourse of soul with soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.” 


2 Heindorf conceives that there is a pun in rpay:xdy, where allusion is 
made to the goat-like form of Pan, and to tragedies, so called from the 
goat given as a prize for the best tragedy. Such a pun would however 
be frigid beyond conception. Plato wrote, I suspect, wept Tov LarupiKxoy 
Gioy, in reference to the satyric drama, where Pan was no doubt fre- 
quently introduced and ridiculed. 

3 If I have rightly altered, just above, ro wav onuatve into To way 
onpa vob, it is easy to read here 6 wav vonpa pyyvvwy, in leu of ray 
pyvowy. 
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But what hinders you from discussing such divinities* as 
“Hywoc (sun), and Sedqvn (moon), and ”Aorpa (stars), and 17 
(earth), and AiOijo (ether), and’ Ajj (air), and Ilup (fire), and 
"Yowo (water), and ‘Qoa: (seasons), and ’Eviaurde (year) ? 

Soc. You enjoin me many things; still if it will gratify 
you, I am willing (to speak).5 

Herm. You will indeed gratify me. 

[56.] Soe. What then do you wish the first? Or shall we 
discuss as you have enumerated, (first) the sun? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. It seems then that this would become more manifest, 
if one should use the Doric name: for the Dorians call the sun 
“Ahtoc. He will therefore be” Aduoe, from adéZev (collecting) 
men into one spot when he rises; and he would be so, from 
always eideiy (revolving) while going round the earth. And 
he would seem to be so, because in going he causes to be vari- 
ous the productions of the earth. -Now the verbs zrocxidXey 
and aiovciy have the same meaning. 

Herm. But what will you say of Xedjvn (moon) ? 

Soc. This name seems to press upon Anaxagoras. 

Herm. Why? 

Soc. It seems to indicate something of a more ancient 
date than® what he lately stated, that the moon obtains her 
light from the sun. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soe. Xédag is the same with gée (light). 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Now this light about the moon is perpetually véor 
(new), and évoy (old),’ if the Anaxagoreans say true; for, 
perpetually revolving in a circle, she perpetually renews this 
light; but the light of the former month becomes old. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And many call her Zedavaia.® 


4 For such alone were once considered divinities, as stated in § 31. 

5 The word Aéyerv is supplied by only one MS. 

6 Had Heusde seen that 7 had dropt out, he would not have altered 
éndOy re into dnA@vre: which, though adopted by Bekker and Stalbaum, 
I cannot understand. 

7 According to the Etymol. ZeAynvn is rapa 7rd cidacg véov txev™ 7 
rapa TO cédag dei tv Exe, B9ev Kai voc, 6 smavrog, 6 dei vedtwy. On 
évoy see Ruhnken, Tim. p. 103. 

8 Heindorf quotes Pheen. 178, and Aristoph. Ned. 614, 
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Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But, because it perpetually possesses new and old 
splendour, it may be more justly called ceda-evo-veo-det-a, 
but compressed together it is called Dedavaia. 

[57.] Herm. This name, Socrates, is dithyrambic. But 
what will you say of Mj (month), and” Aozpa (stars)? 

Soe. Meic (month) would be properly called petne, from pec- 
ovoba (to be diminished) ;° but” Aorpa (stars) appear to derive 
their name from ’Aorpazy (lightning). Now dorpary would be 
dvacrpwrh, because it era dvacrpéde: (turns the eyes); but 
being formed with elegance, it is now called dorparh. 

Herm. But what (are) Iv (fire) and “Ydwo (water) ? 

Soc. About Iluvp (fire) I am at a loss; and it nearly appears, 
that either the Muse of Euthyphro has deserted me, or this 
word is very difficult. Behold then the artifice which I in- 
troduce in all such cases where I am at a loss. 

Herm. What is it? 

Soc. J will tell you. Answer me then. Do you know on 
what account Ilvp (fire) was so called ? 

Herm. By Zeus, not I. 

Soc. Consider then what my suspicions are concerning it. 
For I think that the Greeks, especially such as dwelt under 
the Barbarians, received many of their names from the 
Barbarians. 

Herm. What then ? 

[58.| Soe. Should any one then investigate how reasonably 
these names were given according to the Greek language, and 
not according to that from which the name happens to come, 
you know he would be at a loss. 

Herm. Very likely. | 

Soc. Consider then, whether this name, zip (fire), is not of 
Barbaric origin. For it is by no means easy to adapt this to 
the Greek language. But the Phrygians are thus clearly call- 
ing fire, with a trifling deviation, and the word tdwp (water), 
and xuvec (dogs),!° and many other names. 

Hlerm. ‘They are so. 

® How the idea of diminution came to be connected with the name of a 
month Plato has failed to explain. By comparing however Etymol. M. in 
oe where Plato is quoted, it would seem that something has dropt out 

ere. 


10 From this confession on the part of Plato that rip, tdwp, and Kuvec 
are foreign words, it would seem that fire, water, and canis, found in the 
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Soc. It is not proper then to use violence with these words ; 
since any one can say about them.!! On this account there- 
fore I reject the words zip and tdwp. But ’Arp (air), Her- 
mogenes, (is so called)!? because aie: (it raises) things from’ 
the earth; or because det pei (it always flows); or because, 
from its flowing, a breathing is produced: for the poets"* call 
winds dijra (breathings). Perhaps then it means as if a 
person!> should say rvevpardopouy (a flowing breathing), or 
anrdppouy (a flowing wind), !¢[ from whence he wishes to call 
it thus, because it is ’Afo].!© But I consider aifjo (ether) in 
some way as this; because del Oct wept roy dépa péwy (it always 
runs and flows about the air), it would be called deBenp. [59. | 
But T'7 (earth), more plainly indicates its meaning, if any one 
calls it Tata. For yaia would be properly called yevyvirepa 
(producer), as Homer says; for he speaks of yeyaao as 
yeyervijcba (to have been produced). 


Northern and Latin languages, were of Phrygian origin. According to 
Etym. M. Ilvp* gip re éorty, where is the Teutonic “ fire.” 

11 Ficin., “de ipsis nihil dicere quisquam potest.” From whence 
Cornarius got his ézel py txou y' dy tie. He should have written ézet 
obx éxot-—Heindorf attempts to support ézei Zyou y’ dy ric, by rendering 
‘“‘nam possit quispiam aliquid ;’? which would be in Greek évet you dy re 
ric; and hence in Rep. i. p. 350, D. cai éyw epi adrady Aéyery, he should 
have read kai yw te wepi—and in Euthyphr. p. 9, B. éwet wavv re 
cagwe Exon av, instead of wavu ye, especially as in the former case 
Aéyetv, and in the latter érweifar, require an accusative. 

12 Ficin., “‘ sic est dictus.”’ 

3 Ficin., “que circa terram,” i.e. ra wept rie yc. This derivation 
was obtained from a philosopher of Cyrene, as shown by the Etymol. M. 
AiOno, waod TO Osiv KuKdopopikeec, dnoiy ’Aptororédne mepit Kupnvaiwy, 
by whom Zeve was called AiO, as may be inferred from Eustath. IA. 
Hy. p. 972, 47, 6 Zebe aidyo asi éypyope ry KvKogopig, Og Kai wapa 76 
asi Osiv aidjp kadsirat. 

144 Homer JA. O. 626, and Hesiod frequently. 

18 In the formula womep dy si eimor ric cannot be omitted. See 
Heindorf on Phedon. p. 87, B. G. C. Lewis in Cl. Jl. No. 68, p. 198, 
and myself on Pseudo-Platon, Sisyph. § 2, n. 4. 

1616 This mass of nonsense Ficinus omitted, either because he could 
not understand it, or because it was not in his MS. Heindorf considers 
it as an interpolation. Hence Stalbaum has bracketed it. Perhaps 
Plato wrote 60ev 6) Bodbdor’ dv tic abroy otTwe siméiv, OoTIC éoTt 
vonone, where I have elicited BodAorr’ ay ric from BoddAerat, and oori¢ 
éore vonone from ort iorivy 6 ajo in MS. Gud. For Hesych. has 
Noapéwe: vouvexdyrwe, the Doric form for Noyowe, similar to ®pevyone. 
On words in -jon¢ I have said something at Ausch. Suppl. 34, and I 
could now say a great deal more. 
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Herm. Be it so. . 

Soc. What is there then for us after this? 

Herm. *Qpct (hours), Socrates, and ’Evtavrég and ”Eroc.'! 

Soc. Now *Qoa must be pronounced (“Opat),'® as of old in 
the Attic dialect, if you wish to know what is reasonable. 
For they are dpa: through their determining winters and 
summers and winds, and the fruits!9 of the earth; and as 
épiZoveat (determining), they would be justly called dpac. 
But "Evavrdc and” Erog (year), nearly appear to be one thing, 
each in turn. For that which brings to light the natural 
productions of the earth, and does, itself by itself, explore 
them, is Evcavrdc (the year). And as stated before, regard- 
ing the name of Zeus, divided into two, some called the deity 
Zeus and some Dis, so here with respect to the year, it is 
called by some ’Evzauréc, because it (explores) év éavr@ (in it- 
self); but “Eroc, because éraZec?° (it explores). 7! And the 
‘whole reasoning is for that, which explores in itself, to be 
called, being one, twofold;?! so that two names are pro- 
duced, ’Eviavroc and” Eroc, from one reason. 


WMS. Gud. and Ficin. omit cai érog incorrectly. 

18 Heusde and Heindorf correctly saw that doae had dropt out between 
mwaatoyv and pyréov. 

19 Serranus proposed to read, what the sense requires, and is therefore 
adopted by Heindorf, rove Kaipovg wpdc Tobe Kapzrovc, ‘the seasons 
suited for fruits.?? Stalbaum, however, sticks as usual to the non- 
sense of the common text. Etymol. M. ’Exavréc—zaoa 706 tv eavT@ 
dtedngivac wavra Tobe ré KagTodve Kal Tac TpoTde. 

20 Although the word érdZecy is thus repeated in the text, I cannot be- 
lieve that it was written even once by Plato. For by comparing Etymol. 
in "Eroc—zapa 76 ért cai ére sivae 7 tévar, and in “Eviavroc—mapa 70 
iatw, cbv@eroy irvadw 7d évdvarpiBw, and Eustath. IA. B. p. 144, 49, 
Bas. 6 émeauroc yiverat piv ard Tov iabw Td OvarpiBw" Ondoi d& xpdvov 
paxpéy' iavey yao rb CrarpiPev, Plato wrote, I suspect, av7d éy tavTp 
éroc 8& rove CHy—and ol piv éviavroy, Ore EoTiy dv EavTE, ot O& ETOC, OTE 
ére Cet. For thus éroe ¢& érove, is similar to grove etc roc in Soph. Antig. 
348, If however érdZoy is to be preserved, it is evident that the preposi- 
tion é& would be at variance with the derivation. 

21__21 Stalbaum proposed to read 6 0é dA0g Ad yog sori Tb Ev EauTEep éTaZor" 
rouro O& mpooayopeterat tv dv dtya, which he got from Ficinus; ‘ In- 
tegra vero oratio est ipsum quod in se ipso examinat: unde ex oratione 
una nomina duo selecta sunt,’’ I suspect however that we ought to read 
6 02 BAOE Abyoe EoTiy, bri TO év EaUTM Ett CHV ovTW woocayopEevEcOaL, EY 
dv, diya xonj—for thus dre might have easily dropt out between éore and 
70, and xpy after dixa. 
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Herm. But then,” Socrates, you have made a great pro- 
eress. 

[60.] Soe. I seem, indeed, to have driven a long way on 
the road to wisdom. 

Herm. Fiutirely so. 

Soe. Perhaps you will speak something? more. 

Herm. But after this species (of inquiry), I would most 
gladly contemplate those beautiful names relating to virtue, 
with what propriety godrnoie (prudence), svveote (conscious- 
ness), ducacocvyn (justice), and all the rest of this kind are 
given. 

Soc. You raise up, my friend, no mean a genus of names. 
But however, since I have put on the lion’s skin,*4 I must not 
act the coward; but, as it seems, look into prudence, and in- 
telligence, and thought, and knowledge, and all the other 
beautiful names of which you speak.” 

Herm. We ought by no means to stand apart previously. 

Soc. And indeed, by the dog,” I seem to myself not to act 
the part of a prophet badly, about what I understand at pre- 
sent, that those ancient men, who laid down names, did, like 
the majority of the wise men of the present period, through 
their frequently turning themselves round, while in search of 
the spot where existences are, become dizzy beyond all 
bounds; and that subsequently all?” things appear to them 
to turn round?’ and to be borne along on every side. [6]. | 
They do not however blame what they suffer within them- 


2 In lieu of the nonsensical d#7ra, three MSS. read 67a, which leads 
to Onda 67j—a phrase perpetually used by Plato. The error arose from 
the similarity of r and X in MSS. as shown by Pierson on Meris, p. 254. 

23 Heindorf was the first to read @yoec for éoyoec, and to support it 
by Legg. i. p. 625, C., and Rep. x. p. 596, C. Perhaps however in 
édajoec lies hid rt dyoete. 

24 Here is an allusion to a well-known Alsopo-Socratic. fable, to which 
Shakspeare alluded in King John.—“‘ Thou wear the lion’s hide! Doff 
it, for shame; And hang a calf’s skin on tly recreant limbs.” 

5 Instead of @ dc, MS. Gud. ddijc, which leads to @ épye, “ of 
which you were speaking.”’ 

76 On this Socratic oath see my note on Hipp. Maj. § 18, n. 1. 

27 Tn lieu of ra zpdypara, common sense demands wavra; for thus 
wayra and wavrwe are perpetually united, as shown by myself in Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 178, and by Lobeck on Soph, Aj. 852, ed. 2. 

78 One MS. has alone preserved zreptorpégecOar. Ficinus has “‘ per- 
ferri et vacillare,”? which leads to wepupépecOar, and orpégecOat. 
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selves as the cause of this opinion, but that things are of 
themselves so formed by nature, (that)? nothing is abiding and 
firm, but that all things®° flow and are carried along, and are 
full ‘of all kinds of generation and destruction.3! I speak 
this, as having thought on the names just now (mentioned ).*? 

Herm. How is this, Socrates ? 

Soc. Perhaps you have not perceived that those lately 
mentioned were imposed upon things altogether borne along, 
flowing, and in a state of gener ation.3 

Herm. I do not altogether consider it. 

Soc. Now, in the first place, what we mentioned first is 
entirely something of this kind. 

Herm. Which is that? 

Soc. Dodvnote (prudence). For it is the perception of a 
movement and flowing. One may also understand by it the 
utility of movement.*4 But at least it is connected with the 
idea of being carried along. But if you will, [vépn (thought) 
indicates altogether the looking-into and agitating (mentally) 
a begetting;3° for the word vwyqy (to agitate) is the same as the 
word oxoreiy*? (to look into). Orif you will, yénoce (intelligence) 
is tov véov org (the desire of a novelty); since for existing 
things to be new, it indicates that they are perpetually in the 
course of being produced. Hence he, who founded the word 
vedeow, pointed out that the soul was desirous of this (novel- 
ty): for it was not called vdnore anciently, but instead of », 


29 After otrw weduxévat we must insert wore, despite the authority of 
all the MSS, that omit it, except the one used by Ficinus; who has “‘ita 
natura habere se putant, ut nihil—sit.”’ 

30 Here again Ficinus shows by his “‘fiuant omnes, ” that he found in 
his MS. peorad tivat ravra wacno— 

*1 In heu of gopa¢ three MSS. read p8opac. Ficinus has *‘ gignantur 
et defluant,”? which leads to yevicewe kai d009ac, found in Parmen. § 20. 
Rep. vi. p. 485, B., Legg. x. p. 891, E. 894, B., all quoted by Heindorf. 
Cornarius was the first to suggest gopac. 

32 Ficin. “ que nunc relata sunt,” asif his MS, read ra vu on pndevra. 

33 Ficin. ‘“jugi generatione,”’ as if he found in his MS. aet éacytyvope- 
volc. 

34 This is said, as if ¢odvnotce were derived from good and dé Synote, 

35 As the Schol. has preserved a various reading—kat TEpi TO pei YE, 
Heindorf would unite the two—*epi yé TO péiy TE Kat PépecPat—cor- 
rectly : to which petv for wepi in one MS. plainly leads. 

*6° This appears from Aisch. 8, Th. 25, "Ey aot vopov kat ppeciv: and 
Soph. Cid. T. 300, °Q wavra vopody Tepecta OwWaxTa Te “Appnra TE. 

37 For yvwpy is thus feigned to be derived from you?) and vwyar. 
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it was necessary to pronounce « twice,—vedeow.8 [62.] But 
LYwdpocvvn (temperance) is the cwrnpia*® (safety) of that ¢pd- 
ynotc (prudence) which we have just now considered. *Ezuc- 
thn (science) moreover points out that the soul, which is 
worthy of notice, follows things hurried along, and is neither, 
left behind them, nor goes before them. Hence “by throwing 
out «, it ought to be called meorfyy.*? But Sbveorg (under- 
standing), 4!on the other hand, would thus*! appear to be, as 
it were, a syllogism. ‘For when it says? ovvievac (to under- 
stand), it follows that the same thing in every respect is meant 
as by the word éricracOa: (to know): for ovmévat means that 
the soul marches along with things. Zogia (wisdom), how- 
ever, means to touch upon movement. This, however, is 
rather obscure and foreign. But we should recollect, from 
out of the poets, that they often say, (when they happen to 
say) 44of a person from among those, who begin to go forward 
quickly, that éov0) (he rushed forth) they say:“* and a man 


38 Ficinus adds “ quasi neu (véov) id est novi, et esis, appetitia;’’ as 
if he had found in his MS. dre viov gow 7d dvopa by: what the train of 
thought manifestly requires. 

99 For Plato feigns that cwg¢poovry is derived wapd Td owley ro 
gpoveiv, as stated by Etymol. M. in p. 744, 33, who has thus preserved 
some words that were found in this passage originally, as shown by Aris- 
totle in Ethic. vi. 5, @Oev cai rHy cwdpocivyny TovTw TpocayopEvopEY 
TW OVvOUATL, WO OWLOVGaY THY Hpovyow. 

4040 Although Stalbaum has left in the text guGBaddovrac dei 76 &, 
éwioTnpevyny abriy dvoudZev, he prefers in the notes the correction of 
Cornarius—ix«Bdddovrac Osi 7d et, mioTHNnY. But as we thus not only 
lose sight of éveoOa1, but introduce wiornun, a word to which there is 
not the most distant allusion in the text, Heindorf suggested éuGaddor- 
rac Oe TO &, éxecornpny. ‘The reader is therefore left to take his choice ; 
for I confess I am here quite in the dark. 

41_41 Heindorf explains ad ovrw péy by “ thus, the matter not having 
been considered.”? But such could not be the meaning of those words. 
Ficinus takes no notice of them. They conceal something like gyrw reve 
ayv—* to any person of mind.” 

42 Ficinus has “ cum autem syniene dicitur;’’ from whence Heindorf 
would read éyyrat, instead of Aéyy, which wants its nominative. Stal- 
baum suggests Aéyye—I should preter Asyy ric— 

4343 To understand this etymological syllogism, we must suppose that 
oumévat, ‘to understand,”’ is derived from ovmevat, ‘to go together,” 
like cupzropevecOar. Now as éxtornun has been shown to come from 
ExeoOae and ion, and as trecOar is the same as cupzopevecat, it {ol- 
lows that otveoce is the same as értornpy. 

44144 This is Stalbaum’s translation of the words in the text; as if 
Aéyover and @aci could be thus repeated actually, and Aéyovreg too be 
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of Lacedzmon, (one) of the famous, had the name of Zovc* 
(rusher): for by: this appellation the Lacedzemonians denomin- 
ate arapid rush. Of this hurried motion then Zogdia (wisdom) 
signifies érapiy** (the contact), as if things were continually - 
carried along. [63.] But the word ’AyaOév (good) is wont 
to be imposed as the name for that portion of all nature which 
18 @yaorov (to be admired): for since all4? existences march 
on, there is in some swiftness, but in others slowness pre- 
vails. “* Every thing therefore is not swift, but there is a 
part of it dyaordy (to be admired). To this portion, dyacror 
(to be admired), is given the appellation dyaOdv (good). 


understood. How superior to this rubbish is the version of Ficinus— 
‘‘ quotiens volunt adventantem aliquem et irruentem exprimere, esythe 
(id est erupit, prosilit) dicere.’? Perhaps Plato wrote 6 re woAAayov Xé~ 
youot, av TUX TiC ExwY T TEDL TOU apy opmEvoc ToOlévat, EobON’ daci Oe Aa- 
KWVLK@ ye avopi—eivat, 1. e. “‘ that they often say, should a person, either 
willingly or being commanded respecting a thing, happen to go forward 
quickly, that éov@y (he rushed). It is said too that there was the name 
of Love borne by even a Lacedemonian.”’ 

4S The name of the Lacedemonian was probably S6Foe, not Lote, as 
acutely remarked by Valckenaer in Digress. in Theocrit. p. 271, C., who 
wonders that Plato should not have so written, as being nearer to Yoddc. 
I suspect that he did so. But that when the F became obsolete, its place 
was supplied by another letter, just as we find TeowFia altered into Tepw- 
cia, as Valckenaer has pointed out himself. 

46 By the introduction of the word ézagy7, Plato shows that he meant 
to derive Yoddc from odw and a7, for so we must read in lieu of éradgy), 
where the preposition interferes with the etymology. 

47 Ficin. has “‘ postquam fluunt omnia,’ which leads to éaewd1) aropet- 
erat wavra Ta dvra, instead of éeidy wopedterat Ta bvra. 

#848 "he Greek is gory ody ob wav Tb Tayd, Adda TL abTOU ayacréoY" 
TOUTW OdY O TD AyacTY avTH H éetwvupia éori Td aya0dy. This even 
Stalbaum confesses to be wretchedly corrupt; and he proposes to read 
éorev ovy ov Tay, AAAG Te abrov ayacroy, rd Yody. For it appears from 
§ 83, that the word @o00v formed a part of the etymology of the word 
ayaQéy, as Heindorf saw acutely. The words there are oioyv viv 67 Té 
ayaQoy t¢apev ix Tov ayaorov Kai éx Tov Bood ovykcioOa. But neither 
of those Scholars have told us why any part of the quick moving should 
be said to be admired. I suspect then that the Etymol. M. in "Aya@oy, 
mapa 7b dyav Oey nude én’ abtd, } ix Tov ayaZw, has preserved some 
words that have dropt out here, and that Plato wrote "Eortv oby od To way 
Goby, 8 éort raxyd, aAAAG TL. abTov adyaoroby, Oia TO dyav OéELy Hpac ex’ 
abro rotry ody, w On Tt THY ayacTHY, abry y érwvupia tori Td ayabdy. 
i. e. The whole is not O00, that is, quick, but some part of it is to be 
admired, through our running.quickly to it. Hence to that, to which 
there is a portion of the admired, this appellation is given of good—where 
I have adopted @ from one MS. and r#v dyaoroéy from another. Fi- 
cinus has “‘ Est igitur non omne velox; sed ipsius aliquid agaston ; quid 
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But of Accatoobyn (justice) it is easy to conjecture that its name 
was imposed on the perception of what is just. But what is 
just in itself, it is difficult (to say) :*9 for it appears to be 
agreed upon by the multitude up to a certain point; but be- 
yond it to be disputed. For indeed, such as think that the 
universe is on a march, conceive the greatest part of it to be 
of such a nature, that it does nothing but yield; and that, on 
this account, there is something pervading the universe °° by 
which all generated natures are produced; and that this per- 
vading thing is most swift and most attenuated: for otherwise 
it would be unable to pass through every thing while going 
on, unless it were the most attenuated, so as to hold nothing ; 
and the most swift, *! so as to make use of the other things as 
if in a state of rest.5! Because therefore it governs all other 
things diaidy (by going through), it is properly called dixator, 
receiving the value of the letter « for the sake of an elegant 
pronunciation. [64.] And thus far, as we have just now 
stated, the multitude agree with us, that this is the meaning 
of the word oicaoy (just).°? But I, Hermogenes, being 
eager on this point, have inquired about all these things, 
(and heard) *? in the “Axédponra (Mysteries to be unrevealed), 


quidem agathon ipsius agathon nomine declaratur,’’ where the first 
‘“‘agathon,”’ in Bekker’s reprint, is a typographical error for ‘‘ agaston,”’ 
found correctly in ed. pr. : 

49 Although cvpBadsiy might be supplied after yadezor, yet as Ficinus 
has “‘ difficile cognitu,’’ one may suppose that he found in his MS. either 
xarerdy yvevar, asin § 65, od padidy tory eidévat, or xaderoy simeiv, 

50 The Greek is d1a 08 robrov rayroe sivai Te Ovetcoyv, which Ficinus 
translates ‘‘ perque omne aliquid permanare,”’ as if his MS. had, what is 
found in three others, Ova 6& Tov wavrdc—Plato wrote 6rd O& ado (i. e. 
TO XWPELY) TOU TaYTOC— 

5151 [ confess I hardly understand what is meant “ by making use of 
the other things as if ina state of rest.’’ 

52 That the multitude had any such notion of the meaning of dixauoy, 
Plato has indeed asserted; but ‘‘ credat Judeus Apelles, Non ego,”’ to 
use the words of Horace. 

53 Tt seems very strange that Plato should confess that he had heard 
: any secrets from those who had sworn in the Mysteries not to reveal 
them. Perhaps he wrote éy dei wore pnroic, ‘in words ever spoken,’’ to 
which the subsequent idiq, “ privately,’ would be properly opposed. Fi- 
cinus has “ perscrutatus sum, et in arcanis percepi,” as if awoppnra meant 
here simply ‘‘a secret;”’ for the philosophers of antiquity were wont to 
make a secret of their doctrines, as may be inferred from Phedon. p. 62, 
B. § 16, Theetet. p. 152, C. § 25, Rep. ii. p. 378, A. In that case 
however the subsequent (dig would be superfluous. Ficinus indeed 
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that this is®4 the just and the cause; for that, through which 
a thing is generated, is the cause ;°° and some one has said 
privately, that it was on this account it was (said) so cor- 
rectly. But when, after hearing this, I nevertheless quietly 
ask them, What, O best of men, is the just, if this is (said) 
so correctly ? I seem to inquire beyond what is becoming, and 
to leap, as it is said, over the lines dug out;°° for they say 
I have sufficiently inquired and heard, and ‘they endeavour, 
through the wish to satisfy me, to say, one one thing, and 
another another, and they no longer chime-in together. For 
one says that the Sun is 76 décawov (the just); for that by it 
alone, dvaidyra (pervading) and calovra (burning), it becomes 
the guardian of all things. But when, delighted, as having 
heard something beautiful, I mention®’ this to another 
person, the hearer laughs at me,°® and asks me if I think 
there is nothing just amongst men, when the sun has set? 
[65.] Upon my begging then (to know) what the other means, 
he says it is fire itself.°% But this is by no means easy to 
understand. But another person says, it is not fire itself, but 
the heat itself which exists in fire. Another again says, that 
he laughs at all these opinions ; but that the just was that in- 
tellect of which Anaxagoras speaks; for he said that this pos- 
sesses a power from itself, and is not mixed up with anything, 


translates ia kaXeiy by * proprie vocare.” But that would be ¢d, or 
Kade, or dp0de, or dtkaiwe. Hence Buttman proposed to read xai 
Otaxdy KkaXeiy, as if duaxdy were derived from 6v’ 6 and the origin of dixatoy: 
while C. F. Hermann on Lucian De Hist. Conscrib. p. 21, prefers rai 
Tov Aia KaXeiy, Stalbaum’s version is “ et peculiariter justum cause 
nomine appellare ;”’ where his “ peculiariter ” in Latin is quite as unintel- 
ligible as idig in Greek. 

5¢ Buttmann would read Tauro for rovro—And so Taylor had already 
translated ‘‘ the same.’ 

55 This is certainly true; but how dixavoy could thus be shown to be 
the same as, or similar to, Airie’, I cannot understand. 

56 ‘With this proverb, Leopard. in Emendat. i. 22, compares the ex- 
pression in Horace, ‘ ‘ Sepe trans finem jaculo nobilis expedito.’’ Hesych. 
UKappa’ 6 aywy, ordduov. It was rather the dug-out limit of the arena, 
where a contest took place; answering to the ring of English prize- 
fighters. 

_ >” Ficinus, “‘ omnia gubernare,” which leads to wdvra ra évra, instead 
of rd évra, or else to ra 6Xa, found in one MS. 

58 Compare Hipp. Maj. § 15 and 382. 

59 This was the doctrine of Heracleitus and of Hippasus, as we learn 
from Aristot. Metaphys. 1.3. HeEtnp. 
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but that it puts into order (all)® things while pervading all 
things. But here, my friend, I am in a much greater diffi- 
culty than before I attempted to learn what justice is. But® 
at least this name, for the sake of which we have been making 
the inquiry,” appears to have been given to it (justice) for 
these reasons. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have heard these 
(notions) from some one, and not to improvize *3 them yourself. 

Soe. But what of the rest? 

Herm. Not entirely so. 

Soc. Hear then; for perhaps I may deceive you in whine 
remains, as if I had not heard (what)®* Iam saying. What 
then remains for us after justice? [66.] I think we have 
not yet discussed ’Aydpeta (fortitude) ; for injustice is evi- 
dently a real hinderance to the pervading power ;© but ’Av- 
dpeia (fortitude) signifies that it is so named from fortitude 
in fight.6© Nowa fight, if things flow in reality, is nothing 
else than a contrary flowing. If then one takes away the F 
from the name avdpia, the name ’Avpeia, which remains, points 
out the thing itself.°” Hence it is evident that not the flowing, 
which is contrary to every flowing, is "Avdpia (fortitude), but 
only that which flows contrary to what is just; for (other- 
wise)® fortitude would not be praised. In some similar man- 


39 


6° Ficinus, ‘‘ exornare omnia per omni penetrantem, who found 
doubtless i in his MS. koopeiy wayrd Ta Tpdypara Oia wayTwy iovra, not 
koopeiv Ta wodypara. 

6! Ficinus, ‘* Ceterum, ut redeamus ad id, cujus gratia disputamus,” 
which would lead to the insertion of éraviwpey after éoxorovper. 

6 Since two MSS. read otrw KeioOat, one would suspect that Ficinus 
found the same word likewise in his; ‘for he renders “ quale diximus.”’ 
Unless in o¥rw lie hid & za— 

6 This is the exact meaning of adrooyediaZay. 

is Ficinus, “quasi que afferam, non audiverim,”” which leads to we 
QvK cdennowe a Ney. Or we may read Ta brikoura—e yw. The com- 
mon text, we ovK akynkowe Aéyw, is unintelligible. 

6 i.e. rov dtaidyroc, which Td dixatoy was said to possess, and from 
which it was feigned to be derived. 

66 In lieu of this inelegant repetition of avdpsiag, Ficinus has simply 
‘Andria in pugna versatur,”’ as if his MS. had advdpsia 6 torw éy 
UaXy. 

87 For dvpeia is feigned to be formed from dvd (back) and pon (flow- 
ing). 

88 Ficinus has “‘ neque enim aliter,”’ absolutely requisite for the sense. 
Hence it is evident that d\Awe has dropt out after av. 
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ner 70 appev (the male) and 6 avjp (man) (derive their origin) ® 
from ayvw poy (an upward flowing). But Dvr} (woman) ap- 
pears to me to mean yor) (begetting); and 70 Oidv (the fe- 
male) seems to be so called from 6nA7 (the pap); but OA), 
Hermogenes, from causing, as it were, things irrigated to 
cerminate. 

flerm. It appears so, Socrates. 

Soc. But the word Sarde (to germinate) appears to me 
to represent the increase of younglings, because it takes place 
swiftly and suddenly. Such then has he” imitated by the 
name, having fitted it together from Se7y (to run) and a\Xe- 
ofa (to leap). But do you not perceive that I am carried, as 
it were, out of the course, since I have come upon a smooth 
(path)? But many words yet remain of those that seem 
worthy of attention. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

_ [67.] Soc. One of these is Téyvn (art), which we must 
look into (and see) what it means. 

fferm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Does not then this signify 2&cv vod (a habit of thought), 
by taking away 7, and inserting o between y and y, and be- 
tween v and n? 

Herm. And this in a very poor” manner, Socrates. 

Soc. But do you not know, blessed man, that the names 
first formed, are now overlaid by those desirous of travestying 
them in a stilted style; and who, for the sake of an elegant 
pronunciation, add and take away letters, and twist them in 
every way, partly through ornament, and partly through 
time? For in the word Kdrozrpov (mirror), does it not appear 
to you that the p has been absurdly introduced? But such 
alterations some, I think, make, who care nothing for truth, 

69 In lieu of éxi waparAnsip tit TobTH tori TY vw Gog, Where TOUTY 
is perfectly unintelligible, Ficinus has ‘‘a simili quodam ducunt originem, 
scilicet ab ano rhoe.”? Perhaps Plato wrote, eizi, raparAnoiy Tivi TOT 
io’ éori (are equal) 7g dvw poy: where eiwé (say thou) lies hid in évet, 
found in three MSS., one of which is Gud., that in this dialogue is the 
best of all. 

70 Edd. oid» me ovv pemtnrat, which Stalbaum defends by taking otoy 
in the sense of 6, “quod,”’ as translated by Ficinus. Plato wrote, I 
suspect, rowdy Te 6 ép@y pepyunrat, i. e. “He who was about to speak 
of some such thing, has imitated ’— 

7 Heindorf quotes yAiovpwe sixaZw from Rep. vi. p. 488, A. Ficinus, 
“‘ aride et inculte.” 
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but moulding (prettily)’? the mouth; so that, after adding 
much to the first names, they at length rendered it impossi- 
ble for a single man to understand what the name means; as 
in the case of the Sphynx, which they call Zgiyé instead of 
®iyé,’? and so in many others. 

Herm. Such is indeed the case, Socrates. 

[68.] Soe. Indeed, should any one permit one to add to 
names, and take away from them whatever he wishes, there 
would be a very easy road; and one might adapt every name 
to every thing. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. The truth indeed. But I think that you, who are a 
wise president, ought to keep a guard over what is moderate 
and the probable. 

Herm. I wish I could. 

Soc. And I too, Hermogenes, wish it with you. But do 
not, O divine man, discuss too accurately, “lest you perfectly 
exhaust my force:”™ for I shall ascend to the summit of 
- what I have said, when, after réyvny (art), I have considered 
pnyavyy (artifice). For Mnyarz (artifice) seems to me to 
mean 70 dave (to complete a thing for the most part). For 
pijKoc signifies “length.” From both of these, pijxo¢c (length) 
and dveew (to complete), is formed the word pnxarf. But, as 
I just now said, it is proper to ascend to the summit of our 
discourse. For we must inquire what the names of ’Apgery 
(virtue) and Kaxia (vice) mean. Now one of these I do not 
as yet see clearly; but the other appears to me to be mani- 
fest; for it chimes-in with all that has been said before. For 
in consequence of all® things moving on, whatever is caxéc¢ 
idv (moving on badly) will be xcaxia (bad-moving); but this, 
when it subsists in the soul, through its badly moving on to 
her concerns, 7 most, eminently possesses the appellation of 
the whole of depravity.” [69.] But that to move on badly, 


7 Ficinus has, with more elegance than truth, “‘ talia—faciunt quod 
oris illecebras pluris estimant, quam veritatem.”’ From whence, how- 
ever, I conceive ed has dropt out between ordpa and wAarrovrec. 

. 7 On the word Giyz, which seems to have been peculiar to Beeotia, see 
J. Clericus in Hesiod. Theogon. 326. 

74 Here is a quotation from Homer, Il. vi. 265. 

78 Ficinus, ‘“ tanquam eant omnia,” which leads to idyrwy rwavTwy Toy 
mpayparwy, not merely idytwy réy Tpayparwr. 

7676 Such is Taylor’s translation of the words padtora rijv Tov OdoU 
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whatever it is, appears to me to show (itself) in AecAéa (timid- 
ity), which we have not yet discussed, but have passed it 
over; although it is proper to consider it, after: fortitude. 
And we likewise seem to have passed over many other names. 
Now dela (timidity) means, that the bond of the soul is 
strong: for the word diay (vehemently) is (applied to) 
strength: and hence the vehement and greatest bond of the 
soul will be timidity,” just as dzopia (want) is an evil, and 
every thing, as it seems, which is an impediment to | going 
and] marching on.”° ‘To go on badly, then, seems to signify 
the marching on in a restrained and shackled manner ; which 
when the soul suffers,”9 it becomes full of caxéac (evil). But 
if to such things the name of vice is applicable, the contrary 
of this would be dpery (virtue), signifying, in the first place, 
ease in marching; and, in the next place, that riy poy (the 


érwvupiay exer THC Kaxiac. Stalbaum’s is, *‘ hoc a toto maxime appellatur, 
hoc est, a pravitate,’”? which I hope he could understand. It is above my 
comprehension. Ficinus has, “‘communiter prava dicetur,’’ which is 
evidently a guess at the meaning. 

77 That Plato would thus, after saying in one sentence that timidity is 
the greatest bond of the soul, repeat the very same idea in almost the 
next sentence, I for one will never believe ; and still less that in deriving 
dectia from deity (to bind) and Aiay (vehemently), he would omit one 
half of the etymology; and least of all that he would here assert that 
deria is tye Pvyje Seopoc, when that is the very proposition to be 
proved. There is evidently a lacuna here, which might be thus supplied, 
“Now oétAia is some evil of the soul, and signifies, I think, a strong 
binding. For déo¢ (fear), from whence is deopdc, binds the foot, the 
tongue, and the mind; and diay (vehemently) is applied to strength. 
Hence éethkia would be the vehement binding of the soul.”’ That there 
was some allusion to caxéy here, is evident from the subsequent expres- 
sion, Wome éoTi Kai 9 avopia Kakov; and it is equally evident that some 
affinity was pointed out between deAia and déoc, of which the Etymol. 
M. says that it is derived, dad rov deopevery: 6 yap g6Boc ovvdei rove 
wo0ag Kai Ta pédy Tov owparoc: in lieu of which I have substituted 
some words taken from Euripides, probably—Iddac re yap yA@ooay TE - 
kai vouy det o6Boc, a sentiment it were easy to support by numerous 
parallel passages. Instead, however, of endeavouring to follow out the 
chain of reasoning, Stalbatm is content to say that “ Plato derives ridi- 
culously deAia from éeopdg and Atay,”’ which, if my notions are correct, 
Plato did not do; and, even if wrong, no man in his senses would ever 
attempt to do. . 

78 As dmopia has an affinity with wopebec@ar, it is evident that tevar 
cai are from a gl.; nor were they in the MS. of Ficinus, whose version 
is “ac summatim quodcunque progressus ipsius impedimentum,”’ as if 
he had found cai xavwec eizety, instead of cai wav, we Zorxev. 

79 Ficinus renders éyy by “‘ subit,’’ which leads to zacyy. 
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flowing) of a good soul is ever let loose; so that what always 
flows unrestrained and unimpeded, very properly, as it seems, 
receives this appellation. [It is right then to call it |®° decpetrn. 
Perhaps also (some one8!) may call it aiperi, as this is a habit 
the most eligible.§? But the word is moulded together and 
called apery.8* Perhaps, too, you will say again, that I feign ; 
but I assert, that if the name of vice is correct, as I have 
said above, this name of virtue is correct likewise. 

[70.] Herm. But what does Kaxdy (evil) mean, through 
which word you have explained many things previously ?°8 

Soc. It appears to me, by Zeus, something strange, and dif- 
ficult to conjecture. I bring therefore to this too that 
artifice. 

Herm. What is that? 

Soc. To assert that this name too is something barbaric. 
_ Herm. And you seem to be like a person speaking cor- 
rectly. But, if it seems good, we will omit ** these; and 
endeavour to see in what way the words Kanoy (beautiful) and 

Aicxpov (base) are well said. . 

Soe. Aicypdy (base), then, seems to me just now ® to be 
very plain as to what it means. For it corresponds with the 
preceding remarks. For he who founded names, appears to 
me to have throughout found fault with that, which hinders 
and restrains things from their flowing; and that he now 


8° The words within brackets are rightly omitted by Ficinus. They are 
evidently an interpolation. They show, however, that Plato wrote eiAngev 
EV, WE EoLKE, TOUTO TO dvopa, detpeirnY ; Where &v answers to d00dc. — 

st Ficinus has “ vocet quis,’’ which leads to Néyee ttc. One MS. has 
héyerv, i.e. Néyery HY. Heindorf and Stalbaum uriderstand 6 évouaro0s- 
rnc. But nominatives are not to be thus understood at random. 

8282 All these words were omitted by Taylor, although found in Fi- 
cinus’ version. They ought, however, to be inserted after aepeitn. For 
those are the letters moulded together to form dpern. Besides, the re- 
peated “* perhaps ’’ ought not to be separated by any extraneous matter. 

83 So Stalbaum ; and so, long before him, Taylor had correctly trans- 
lated. this passage. 

st This was very clever in Plato; for he was, doubtless, unable to sug- 
gest an etymology for rakéc. 

85 Stalbaum agrees with Hartung in his German work on Greek Par- 
ticles, i. p. 254, who explains cai O74 ‘jam adeo.” They did not know 
that Plato wrote kai wawi, “ to me even a boy.”’? Heindorf quotes Thesm. 
769, oi0” tyw Kat 0% wépoyv ’Ex rot Tadapnoove. He should have sug- 
gested rdé10' éywy’ oid” eb wépoyv—For kai 07 are never found except in 
the beginning of a sentence. ? 
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assigned the name deyoppour to that which is ast texor pov 
(ever restraining the flowing). But at present they callit, by 
moulding the words together, aicyody. 

Herm. But what is Kador (beautiful) ? 

Soc. This is more difficult to understand; °° although he 
says that it is a derived only by the harmony and length of 
the ov.®° 

Herm. But how? 


Soc. It appears that this name is some appellation for in- 
tellect. 

Herm. low say you? 

[71.] Soe. What think you is the cause of each existing 
thing being called by some®’ name? Is it not that which 
gives names? 

Herm. Entirely so. 


8686 Such is the literal English translation of Stalbaum’s text—«airor 
Eyer ye abTO Appovia povoy Kai pyket TOU ov TapiyKTat, which Stalbaum 
thus renders into Latin, “‘ Quanquam 70 caXov dicit numeri tantum gra- 
tia; atque hoc nomen mora syllabe ov est mutatum.”’? But what he meant 
by those words I confess myself unable to explain. For, 1. Agyet wants 
its nominative.» 2. Even if Aéyee appovia could mean “ dicit numeri 
gratia,’ kai pnxec would not be thus separated from dppovia, especially 
if pyKer means, as Buttmann and Heindorf, whom Stalbaum follows, un- 
derstand it, the metrical quantity of a syllable. 3. A nominative is re- 
quired for wapyxrat: and lastly, zapnkrat does not mean “ mutatum ;” 
for mapayey is, etymologically speaking, ‘‘ to derive.’ Correctly then 
did Heindorf conceive the whole passage to be most obscure and corrupt. 
And so too did Buttmann; who, thinking that cadov had some affinity 
with kaXeiy, wished to read Kairot Toi¢g Aéyovoi ye ab’To appovia povor 
kai pnkee Tou ov wap7Krat, i.e. “ although by those pronouncing it there 
is a change only in the harmony and length of the vowel o,’”” which was 
written and called in the time of Plato ov: and hence kaXdoy was origin- 
ally eaXovv. a notion for which Buttmann was indebted, I suspect, to 
Etymol. Katéc—mapd 7d kad@ ik rod Kadsiv rode éavToy ExasToy, we 
ayaboy, td’ 5 dyav Géopev. Creuzer however seems to have been nearer 
the mark in his Prolegom. in Plotin. Ilepi Ka\Xove, p. xvil., where he 
wishes to read pxe: Tov vod mwapiKrat. For, says he, to the question of 
Hermogenes, What is kadov ? Socrates replies by saying, “‘ It is difficult to 
understand. But by those who pronounce the word, it is turned aside 
from vov by its harmony and length.” For thus the mention of vov is 
connected with that of étavoiac just afterwards; while both are subse- 
quently united. By following then this clue it is easy to suggest that 
Plato wrote something to this effect—kairor Aéyovoi y bt, abrov n ap- 
uovia povoy py Kappy pyKe, TA vou Teopryontar—< And yet they say that 
the letters vov have been clipt off, merely that its harmony might not la- 
bour from its length.”? For the word was originally caddovov. 

87 Stalbaum would insert re after cAnO@7jvar— 


’ 
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Soc. Will not then this (cause) be the intellect either of 
gods, or men, or of both? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. That then which calls things, and the beautiful, are 
the same, this 88 intellect. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. Whatever things then mind and intellect effect, these 
are to be praised; but what they do not, are to be blamed ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Now the medicinal business produces medical results ; 
and the carpenter’s business carpentry results: or how say 
you? . 

Herm. I (say) thus. 

Soc. And the beautiful produces things beautiful ? 

Herm. Tt must needs do so. 

Soc. But this, as we have said, is intellect. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Td xaddv (the beautiful) then will be properly the 
appellation of that godvnore (prudence) which produces such 
things as we call beautiful, and which we embrace. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. What then remains of such like names? 

Herm. Those that are conversant with the dya@oy (good), 
and the xadov (beautiful), such as Zuydéporra (things condu- 
cive), and Avotredovryra (profitable), and QgéAyua (advantage- 
ous), and Kepdadéa (gainful), and their contraries. 

[72.] Soc. You may then by reflecting find 70 cvpdépor (the 
conducive) from the previous remarks; for it appears to be 
a kind of a brother to science. For it exhibits nothing but the 
motion of the soul in conjunction with things; and that what 
results from some such a thing should be called cupdépovra 
and ciudopa (conducive), from cuprepipéoec Bar (to be carried 
round in conjunction), is reasonable.®? 

Herm. It is reasonable. 


88 J cannot understand ravréy éore rovro Ovdvora, I could radréy éori 
wov TY Otavoia—i. e. “it is the same with intellect.” 

89 By adding here gore with Heusde, and repeating "Eouce pévrot in the 
answer of Hermogenes, we shall not only support the syntax, but restore 
Plato’s usual method of uniting pévror with the word repeated in the 
answer, as I have shown on Hipp. Maj. § 12, n. 2, and to the passages 
there quoted I could now add many more. Here péyvrot might easily have 
dropt out between gouxey and roO— 
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Soc. But xepdadéoy (gainful) is from xéodo¢e (gain); and to 
him, who puts a y instead of ad in this name, it points out 
what it means: for it thus gives, after another manner, the 
name. for “good;” for as it is mingled with °° and pervades 
all things, he who assigned it this name expressed its power, 
and thus, by placing 6 instead of v, he pronounced it xépdoc.*! 

Herm. But what is \votredody (profitable) ? 

Soc. It seems,°? Hermogenes, not as hucksters use it, 
should any one % settle an expenditure, does it seem good to 
me to understand 76 dvatredody (the profitable) ; but being the 
swiftest®4 thing in existence, it does not suffer things to stand 
still, nor the rushing-on to obtain an end of being borne 
along, and to stand still® and to cease; but always °°frees it, 


9 Ficin. “ omnibus immiscetur diffusum per omnia,” as if he had found 
in his MS. xepdyyvrar waor, wavra dveétdy instead of KkepdvvuTat é¢ 
wavra ovtiov— 

91 Since by changing 6 into v, kéedog would become kéovog, a word 
would be formed which Plato must have known never existed in Greek, 
the derivation was feigned, I suspect, with the view of ridiculing some- 
thing equally absurd propounded by other etymologists. 

92 Enamoured, as usual, with a faulty expression, Stalbaum endea- 
vours to defend the union of Zorce with the subsequent pot doxet. Had he 
remarked that for dé ri 67, in the question of Hermogenes, the best MS. 
Gud. reads 776’—he would perhaps have seen that Plato wrote AvotreA- 
oby O& Tis; DQK. 7H0’ Eorxev eivar, w “Eoudyevec’ i. e. “It seems to be in 
this way.” 

® Here again Stalbaum would mislead an incautious reader by his as- 
gertion that cam oc is to be understood before dwodvy. For there re¢ 
has evidently dropt out after av. Nor is this the only error; for the ex- 
pression is not dvodvev, but Avery TavdAwpa, as Shown by Diphilus in 
Athen. vi. p. 227, F. “He ai rpdcodot \vovor Tavahwyara. And were the 
fact otherwise, d7dé could have no part here, where Plato is explaining the 
word Avoredovy, not dzoAvoiredovy. Nor could rd avaddwpa be intro- 
duced here without showing its affinity in meaning with rédoc. He 
wrote, I suspect, é&v rie Téd0c, 6 gory dvadwua, Tay Ady. For Etymol. 
M. has TeXoge—Oaraynpa. Besides it is only after the whole bill has 
been settled, that a tradesman can count up his profit. 

% How the profitable can be the swiftest thing in existence I must leave 
for others to explain; and even if it were the quickest, it would be un- 
able to keep every thing in motion, unless it had a weight, or rather a 
momentum, which in mechanics represents the velocity multiplied into 
the mass of matter. 

95 Edd. rv dopday rov dépecOar. But that Plato would thus unite 
rn dopay and rov géoeoOat, and repeat here orjyas after the preceding 
toracQat, others may, but I will not, believe. Correctly has Ficinus, 
‘neque permittit lationem telos (id est finem) progressionis accipere at- 
que cessare,” which leads to rijv gopdy rropsvecOar kai mavecOat. 
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should any end attempt to be produced, and renders it un- 
ceasing and immortal. In this way it seems to me that 
Avairedovy (the profitable) obtained the reputation of dyaOor 
(the good); for 76 rij¢ gopac Adbov rd rédog (that which dis- 
solves the end of rushing) was called Xuoredodr. ['73. ] But 
7’ OdédAyor (useful) is a foreign name which Homer himself 
often uses, 7@ ddé\Xevv.27 But this is the appellation of in- 
creasing and making. | 

Herm. But how stand the contraries of these ? 

Soc. Such of these as express a negation, there is no need, 
it appears to me, to go through. 

Herm. But what are they ? 

Soc. The non-conducive, and useless, and unprofitable, and 
the non-lucrative. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. But BAa€epoy (hurtful), and Znpidcec (noxious). 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Now ro GAabepor (the hurtful), he says,% is that which 


is GAarroy rov povy (hurting the flowing). But GAarrov means 


70 PovAdpevoy &xre (that which wishes to bind); and &arew 
(to bind), is the same as deity: but this he blames! every 


9696 Hdd. aN’ dei da abrijc, av re émryepy Tero éyyiyvecOat, 
which words, says Stalbaum, are to be thus resolved—dAN’ aei AVE, ay 
rédog Te abrijc émcxyepyg éyytyvecOar: as if Plato would have thus separ- 
ated aivrije from rédoc, and have used éyytyveoOa: for the simple y:yve- 
ofa. Ficinus has, “sed semper solvit ab illa fugatque, si quis terminus 
superveniat.”’? Plato wrote, I suspect, a\X’ dei Nber adry ay ye émryepy 
rédouge éyyve yiyvec@at, i.e. * but ever does what is good for it (ry dopa), 
should it attempt to be nearits end.” For thus Ave adrg is similar to 
TéAN AVE GoovovvrTe in Céd. T. 324, 

9797 Such is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek, ’QgéArpor 6é, 
Zevixdv 7d dvopa, @ Kai Ounoog wodXdaxov KeXpyTat, TY OPsrtrev. But 
Homer never uses wédipor, although he frequently does é@éAXerv. Plato 
wrote ef kai “Ounpoc mod\AaxXov KéxonTat Tw OpeArétv. Nor is this the 
only error. For the article before évoya is superfluous. Read then 
Levexdy ru, as in § 70, BapBapicdy re, and Zevixdy re in § 77, and BapBapr- 
Koy rein § 82, where many MSS. omit rv. 

% Instead of zrouiy Heindorf suggested, even with the approbation of 
Stalbaum, meaivery, of which the interpretation would be ziova rouety. 

° Both Heind. and Stalb. understand 6 évoparoOérne before AéEyet. 
But as one MS. has Aéyerv, and eiva: is perfectly useless, we must read, 
what Plato wrote—oipa: Aéyey, “‘ I think it means ’— 

100 Here again Heind. and Stalb. supply 6 évouaroOérne before AEyet. 
But why the founder of the name should find fault with the notion that 
amreyv kai deiv mean the same, we are not told. Since then MS. Gud. 
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where. He, therefore, who wishes &zrety povr (to bind a flow- 
ing), will be most properly called BovAarrepovy ; but it appears 
to me, that, being spoken elegantly, it (becomes) GAaPepdr. 

Herm. A variety of names come out, Socrates, to your 
view ; and you just now appeared to me to have played a pre- 
lude with your mouth, as it were, of the melody belonging to 
Athena, while you pronounced this name Povdarrepoor.! 

Soc. Iam not, Hermogenes, the cause of this, but those 
who founded the name. 


(74. | Herm. You speak the truth; but what can the word 
Enpuacec (noxious) be ? 

Soc. What can Znuidec (noxious) be? Behold, Hermogenes, 
how I shall speak the truth by saying, that through adding 
and taking away letters, persons vary so very much the 
meanings of names, that by turning then aside sometimes 
only a little they cause words to have the very contrary 
meaning. As in ro dgoy (the needful). For I understood, 
and called to mind just now, in consequence of what I am 
about to say to you, that? this new speech of ours, itself the 
beautiful, has turned round ro déov and Znpuddec, (So as) to in- 
dicate the contrary,? and causing to disappear what they 


has avavrayov, I suspect Plato wrote rotro 0’ eixdyra y ob Weye ric’ 
ro—i. e. ‘‘ And no one blames a person so speaking.,”’ 

1 How Socrates could be feigned to have played a prelude with his 
mouth to the hymn of Athena, the goddess of wisdom, by his absurd 
etymology of BAaPepdy, I cannot understand ; unless it be said that Plato 
is here, as elsewhere, speaking ironically. Instead of rijg “AOnvaac, I 
suspect the author wrote rij¢ ofj¢ “AveAa@itac. For as Socrates was the 
son of a midwife, and professes, in Theet. p. 151, B. § 22, to practise in 
the case of the mind, what his mother did in that of the body, the mid- 
wife’s art, the tutelary deity of his family would be not “A@ynva but 
"AverreiOuia, But as Euripides in Ion, 452, thus identifies the two, 
Lé tray adivwy doxiay ’AveréOuay ipay “AGavay iweredw, we might 
perhaps read here ofj¢ ’AOnvae ’AvereOviac. 

22 Such is the literal translation of the Greek ; where, says Heindorf, 
there is a ridicule of the new speech in the words 7 kaXy avrn. But why 
Plato should introduce this ridicule, neither he, nor Stalbaum, who fol- 
lows him, has deigned to explain. Besides, although Stalbaum asserts 
that mwepirpe Pe kat pnviey is the same as mepiérpeWey WOTE Kal pnyvEy, 
no one conversant with the language will admit the assertion for a mo- 
ment. And even if such an ellipse would preserve the syntax, still the 
sense would be none. For we have still to learn what is the contrary 
meaning, which the new speech attributes to the words déov and Zypuadec. 
Lastly, in the phrase ‘‘to turn round to the contrary,”’ correct Greek 
would require é¢ rodvayrioy weoeTpede. Unless I am egregiously mis-. 
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mean: but the ancient speech points out what both these 
words mean. 

Herm. How say.you? 

Soc. I will tell you: Our ancestors you know very fre- 
quently used the « and 3, and not the least the women, who 
particularly preserved the ancient tongue.? But now, instead 
of the 1, they perversely use either « or y, and Z instead of 4, 
as being more stately. 

Herm. But how? 

Soc. Just as, for instance, the most ancient men called 
iipépa (day) ipépa, and some of them éuépa; but those of the 
present times jjépa. 

[75.] Herm. This is so. 

Soc. You know then that this ancient name alone points 
out what was in the mind of the founder; for, because light 
is wont to emerge from darkness upon men pleased with and 
desiring its beams,‘ on this account they called day iyépa. 

‘ Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. But as it is now spoken in high-flown language, you 
can by no means understand what jugpa means; although 
some think that day is called on this account juépa, because it 
renders things jjpepa, gentle. 

Herm. So it appears to me. 

Soc. And you likewise know that the ancients called Zuyoy 
(a yoke) Avoyov.° 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Now évydy indicates nothing. But that which exists 
for the two things together, for the sake of a binding, is justly 


taken, Plato wrote—1 pév via gwv7) KecadrArernpévny odK Ed EC TObVaYTioY 
mepiéot peer, a unvoe viv ty, ro déov Kai Cnucwdec, i. e. “ the new speech, 
having been beautified by words, has not well turned round to the con- 
trary the words déoy and Cnpuedec, which now signify one thing: ’ where 
I have adopted zrepéorpefe from three MSS., and pnyvvee from one; and 
been led to kexahAXternpéivn by cexahXrernpevovc A6youvc in Apolog. p. 
17, B., and od wkadNterotpeOa in Thucyd. vi. 83, which Valckenaer, in 
Diatrib. p. 291, so beautifully elicited trom od« GAXw évopeba. 

3 The same thing took place in Italy, as remarked by Cicero de Orator. 
iii, 12, ‘“‘Facilius mulieres incorruptam antiquitatem conservant ser- 
monis.”’ 

4 Compare Esch. Prom. 23, dopévy 02 coi—Ilaxvny égay Hrtog onedg 
mwanty. 

5 Schneider would read dvayov from Etymol. Zvyéce mapa rd dic 
dyayv dvaydc, kai iv ovyxomy Ovyb¢ Kai Cvyoc. 
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called dvoyév. But it is now Zvydv. And there are many 
others so circumstanced. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. In this way then at first the word é¢ov (binding), when 
it is thus spoken, signifies the contrary to all the names con- 
nected with dyafoy (good). For this name being a species 
of the good, appears to be a binding of, and hinderance to, a 
rushing-on, as being the brother of GAaBepdy (noxious). 

[76.| Herm. It appears, Socrates, to be very much so. 

Soc. But not if you use the ancient name; which it is 
- likely was founded with much more propriety than the pre- 
sent one. And it will agree ® with those former good names, 
if you substitute as of old « for ¢; for dur’ and not déoy, 
signifies that good, which (the founder of names)® praises. 
And thus the founder of names will not contradict himself . 
but the names ogoy, wpéAuov, Avotredovy, KEpdadéoy, ayalor, 
cupdepor, evropor,° (easily-going,) all appear the same; signi- 
fying by different names that !°what adorns and pervades 
every where (is) praised,’® but that what detains and binds, 
is blamed. And indeed, in the name Znuddec, if, according 
to the ancient speech, you substitute 0 for Z, it will appear to 


6 Ficinus, “ consenties.” But déuodoynoee is not the fut. med. 2 pers., 
but fut. indic. 3 pers., and agrees with dvoya understood, as Heind. was 
the first to remark. 

7 As dvdy at no period was written for dvidv, it is evident that Plato 
wrote 76 ira droduwe Sic. For thus dic might easily drop out after 
-Owe. 

8 Ficinus alone has preserved the nominative to évatysi in his ‘‘ quod 
semper nominum laudat institutor.’? But not the name-founder alone 
praises the good, but every one else. Hence I suspect we ought to read 
omép det wac évawvei, similar to tavrayov éyKexwptacpévoy, a little be- 
low. Stalbaum, with his so-called best MSS., reads 67 and omits AEI, of 
which AH is the evident corruption. 

® The introduction of evzopoy seems strange here ; for neither before 
nor subsequently is there given any etymology of it, as there is of all the 
other words; and though edzropia is mentioned in § 77, yet there it has 
come from a gloss. 

1010 Ficinus has “‘ aliquid per omnia penetrans, omniaque perorans, 
idque ubique laudatum,”’ which leads, as Heindorf saw, to xai dvidy 
TAVTA, TAVTAXOU éyKEKwptaopEvoy. Instead however of uidy, nearly all 
the MSS. read cai dy, from whence Bekker elicited kai tov, with the ap- 
probation of Stalbaum; who forgot that the whole chain of reasoning 
imperiously demands dtidy, of which oioy, found in two MSS., preserves 
the vestige. For 6 and o are constantly confounded, as shown by Koen 
on Gregor. de Dialect. p. 120, ed. Schef. 
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you that this name was applied to dovvr: ro ioy (binding 
that which is going), and was called dnpeddec."! 

({77.] Herm. But, Socrates, what is ‘Hdovy (pleasure), 
and Avzy (pain), and “EmiOvpia (desire), and such like 
names, 

Soc. They do not appear to me to be very difficult, Her- 
mogenes. For fdovy (pleasure) seems to have obtained this 
appellation as an action tending towards dyvnote (enjoyment) ; 
but the 5 was added, that it might be called 401) instead of 
yovn.'2 But Adan (pain) seems to be so named from the d.a- 
Avore (dissolution) !3 of the body, which the body undergoes 
in that suffering: and ’Avia (grief), as impeding 70 iévac 
(going): but ’AXynowy (torture) appears to me to be some 
foreign word, and to be so called from dd yetvoc (torturing). 
But ’Odtvn (anxiety) appears to be called from the évdvore (in- 
gress of pain). But ’AyOndwr (heaviness of heart) is clear even 
to all !® that it is a name assimilated to the heaviness of rush- 
ing: !" (for ayOo¢ is “a burden,” and idy “a thing moving”).!7 
But Xapa (joy) seems to be called from the 8 dudyvore (dif- 
fusion) and E’opia (easy going) of the flowing }® of the soul ; 
but Tépiee (delight) was derived from reprviv (pleasant)s. 
but reprvdv was so called from being assimilated to von 


1 Compare Etymol. Znpia—yH Onpia ree obcoa H woduTUKh. 

12 For Plato thus supposes the existence of 6vy, the root of ovnu. 

13 On dAv77, as if it were derived from Ave, and its affinity with dcd- 
Avoic, Heind. refers to Wyttenbach upon Plutarch,S.N.V.p. 103. But 
even he failed to see that, as Chrysippus, quoted by Cicero in Tusce. Disp. 
iii. 25, considered Adan to be Avore totius hominis, Plato perhaps wrote 
here ioyet Tice avog, not toxer TO cHpa: where copa is inelegantly re- 
peated after rj¢e Oradvoewe Tov cwparoc. Stalbaum would read 7j—icyer, 
and render ioyee ‘‘ keep in, restrain.”’ 

14 Hence Etymol. Avia—ddivarat 0é kai db Tov isvar yivecPar Epiro- 
dvorikdy yao gory  avia. 

1 That Plato derived dAyndwy from ddyevoy, and then lost all sight 
of -dwy, it is impossible to believe. He might have written a76 Tov dyn 
Cévew; just as he derives d0dvn from évdtcewe THe UTNE. 

16 The expression ‘‘ even to all”? is a manifest absurdity. Plato wrote 
Kai maw, “even to a child.””—The word zayri without kai would have 
been intelligible. There is a similar error in Sympos. p. 187, A. § 14. 

‘717 The words within lunes have been found only in Ficinus’ version, 
*“‘achthos enim onus est; ion vero pergens.” 

1818 By comparing Etymol. Xaipw, wapad7d y@ 76 draxéw, Tapaywydby 
xXaipw, one would have expected yaoa dé r7 vice Kai ebpoig rite Puyie. 
So that yapa might be derived from yéw and sipora: for most assuredly 
it could not be from dtayvoug and edzropia. | 
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(the breath), creeping through the soul; it would be there- 
fore justly called go7-vovy !9 (mind-creeping), but in time it was 
deflected into reprvdv. ['78.] But Etppoovvy (hilarity) wants 
nothing to explain “the why” of its denomination ; for it is ob- 
vious to all,.that it received its name, edpepoovrn, in Strict 
justice from the soul being ed (well) cvpoépecGac (borne along) 
with all things ;?° nevertheless we call it cigpoovvn. Nor is 
‘ErcOupia (desire) difficult :?! for it is plain that this name was 
applied toa power going on to Supec (anger). But Supdc (an- 
ger) would have its appellation from Sicewe (raging) and Cécewe 
(boiling). And again, “Iepoc (desire) was so called from pote 
(a flowing) vehemently drawing the soul. For because téuevoc 
pet (it flows urged on), and is desirous of things, and thus 
strongly draws the soul through the sending-forth of its 
flowing, it is, from the whole of this power, called tpepoc. 
Moreover IId@0¢ (regret) is so called signifying ?* that there 
is (something) of desire not present, and of a stream,” but 
from that which is elsewhere, and absent. 7? From whence 
it is called 7600¢ (regret), a feeling which is then called iuepoc 
(desire), when that is present, for which there is a wish.” [79. | 
But”Eowe (love), because it flows inwardly from without,” 


1 Ficin. “ merito vocaretur empnum, id est inspirans,”’ this MS. there- 
fore read Eumvour. 

20 Ficinus has strangely misunderstood this passage; ‘“hoc nomen 
trahitur ab eo quod dicitur eu, id est bene, et sympheresthe, id est una 
sequi, quasi dicatur anima bene res assequi.”’ 

21 The ellipse, supplied by Stalbaum, is seen in the version of Ficinus— 
“neque difficile est assignare quid epithymia—sibi velit.” But whether 
he found the corresponding Greek words, odd’ éwOupia yaderoy eirety 
ézt BovAerat, in his MS. is another question. 

22__22 'I’o get rid of the nonsense in the words onpaivwy ob Tov tapdv- 
Toc twépou re Kai pebparoc, Stalbaum would reject ipépou re kai pebparoc 
as an interpolation. But why they were interpolated he does not, for he 
could not, tell. Ficinus has “‘ quod sane presentem suavitatem non respi- 
cit, quemadmodum himeros, sed absentem ardet.’? Perhaps Plato wrote 
onpaivwy ob Tou mapdvToc eivat tpEpdy ye KaTA Pedpart door, i. e. “ sig- 
nitying that there is not of something present the desire, how great, 
rushing stream-like.”’ Stalbaum indeed fancies that 70@o¢ was derived by 
Plato from 7661, not aware that ro vzaioy had probably dropt out be- 
tween d7éyvroc and o0ev. For both the desire of something present, and 
the regret of something absent, carry away the mind, as with a torrent, 
or inflame it, as with a torch. 

23__23 All the words between the figures were omitted by Taylor, al- 
though found in the version of Ficinus. 

24 The same doctrine broached in the peed p. 251, B. § 68. 
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and because this flowing is not the property of him who 
possesses it, but is introduced through the eyes, was on this 
account called of old gcpoc, from éapeiy (to flow towards) ; but 
at present it is called gowe, through the change of w into 
o.°- But what say you” shall we still consider ? 

Herm. What does Adéa (opinion), and such-like names, 
seem to you (to signify). 

Soc. Adéa (opinion) was denominated either from diwéte 
(pursuit), in which the soul proceeds, while pursuing its 
knowledge as to how things exist; or else from réfov Pori 
(the darting of an arrow) ;*" and to this it seems more like.” 
Hence Oinore (opinion) chimes in with this; *’ for it seems to 
be like igove (a sending-forth) of the soul to all things, when 
it is showing to those in doubt what each is in reality. For 


75 Beck was the first to remark that there is some error here. 
It should have been stated that Zopoc first became gpo¢ by throwing out 
the o, and then gowe by the change of o into w. 

76 Ficinus has “ Verum quid deinceps considerandum precipis.’” From 
whence Heindorf elicited ri és od Aéyerc—Stalbaum still sticks to o@, 
although he confesses that, if od be retained, ére should follow cxor@pev. 
- 27 That Plato would thus compare 66a with the shooting of arrows, 
without assigning some reason for the comparison, it is impossible to 
believe. I suspect there is a lacuna here, which it would be easy to 
supply. 

8 In lieu of rovro insome MSS., Bekker has edited from others rovry, 
which I cannot understand: while instead of pa\\ov two MSS. read 
padtora. I suspect that Plato wrote rodro rd Badddpevoy padior’ £0, 
in allusion to the preceding Body. We should say in English, “‘ This 
appears to be the best shot.’”? Or we may read ka\\tora, which is per- 
petually confounded with pdduora. 

7929 Such is the meaning of the words which Plato wrote, I suspect 
—iéceot yap Tie Wuyie éxi ravra Ta TOdypara, oldy goTLY ExaoToy TH 
éytt Ov, Ondovong Toicg awdpote, ~ouey sivat, in lieu of which Bekker’s 
edition has—oiouy yap rig Wuyie iri wav Tpaypa, oidy gory ExaoToy THY 
dvTwy Onrovon weocétouev. But of the strange word oio.v, which some 
have attempted to derive from oiow, the fut. of géow, the variations in 
MSS. are very remarkable. Some read otcsey towe, others oiow towe, 
and others siow iowc. Some again, omitting iowc, have otovy or éiovy, and 

él ot 
some have both, oiety, or eiowv: one reads 07 eioty, and one ion. Hein- 
dorf acutely saw that the word, teorc, derived from tévat, lay hid here; 
for thus teo1c would be similar in meaning to BoAH. But beyond this he 
did not venture to go. Stalbaum has however not only adopted the cor- 
rection, which he calls “ egregious,’ but edited 7rd wpadypa for way 
mocypa, from seven MSS., without deigning to explain how txaoroy 
could thus follow ro zpaypa, or, if in Eeacroy there is no reference to rd 
wpayna, What is the meaning of rd wpaypa; and still less has he shown 
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just as BovAy (counsel) is to Bodx (shooting), so GodAeoOar (to 
wish), which signifies ro é@iecOax (to desire), is to BoveveoOat 
(to consult).3° For?! all these in following dda (opinion), 
appear to be certain resemblances of (od: (shooting) ;** just 
again as, on the contrary, ’AGovAia (a want of counsel), appears 
to be the mishap *of a person neither shooting, nor obtaining 
that at which he shot, and what he wished, and about what 
he deliberated, and what he desired.?3 

[ 80. ] Herm. *4 You seem to me, Socrates, to have just now 
introduced these names rather thickly and rapidly. 

Soc. For I now wish an end.24 But I wish then still to 
go through ’Avayxny (necessity), which comes in order after 
those, and also “Exovovoy (voluntary).*4 


what he understands by dn\otbcy wposéorke, or how wpocéorxe could be 
used here for the simple eduxe. 

30__30 Here again, aided partly by Stalbaum, I have been able to restore 
what Plato wrote—wo7eo yao éxer 4 Bovdry moog THY Body, Kai 76 
BotdrecPar, 6 76 EdiecOat onpaiver, rode To BovAEvecOat, in lieu of the un- 
intelligible Wozrep ye kai 1 Bovdyn mode rv Bodny Kai Td BovdrscPat rd 
épieoOar onpaiver cai BovdevecOat: where Stalbaumi was the first to see 
that to preserve the balance of the sentence zpd¢ must be inserted in the 
second clause. With regard to the affinity between BotdAgoOar and 
BovrebecOar, Shakspeare has something similar in his well-known— 
‘‘ Harry, thy wish was father to the thought.” 

3! Taylor has properly introduced “ for,’’ to preserve the connexion of 
the sentences. 

3 As MS. Gud. has rie duyje instead of rij¢ Bode, Heindorf 
wished to read rij¢ Borne rije Wuyie. 

3333 Even Heindorf failed to see the absurdity of the present text. 
For most assuredly, it cannot be said of him who does hot shoot at all, 
that he misses what he shot at; nor would Plato have been guilty of a 
tautology in writing ot égcero after 6 2GovAETO: unless it be said that od 
égiero is to be rendered “at what he aimed ;’’ but even then it would be 
unnecessary after zrepi od éBovdkedero. Common sense evidently leads to 
—‘‘ of a person neither shooting where he intended, nor hitting what he 
wished, or, obtaining what he did not desire;’’ according to the saying in 
English, ‘“‘ He shot at a pigeon, and killed a crow ;”’ and, “‘ He shot at a 
barn-door, and missed the barn.’? The Greek then would be-we ov 
Bardévroc Tov, ot EBovdrEvbEro, ob0E TUYOYTOE, OF EBOdXETO, } Kai, OD EiET 
ov, AaBovroc. | 

34__34 Al] within the figures are generally assigned to Hermogenes ; in 
Ald., to Socrates, from véXo¢ to the end, which Stalbaum after Stephens 
adopts, and reads 0éd\w for Oe, or, as it is written in one MS., ody Oey, 
as Ficinus found in his MS. likewise. For his version is, ‘‘ Quare finis 
sit jam favente deo.” But as scarcely more than two-thirds of the 
dialogue has been gone through, there would be scarcely any allusion here 
to its termination; and even if there were, correct Greek would require 
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Soc. Now 76 éxovowov (voluntary) signifies ro sixoy’ (the 
yielding), and not the beating-against ; but, ® as I say, eixoy 
7@ idvre (yielding to what is going on) would be shown by. 
this name, which exists according to PovAnaic (the will). 
But ro dvaycaioy (the necessary), and avrirvroy (the beating- 
against), the being contrary to the will, would be connected 
with apapria (error), and duaGia (ignorance).*° But they are 


TO TéXoc. Some one says Stephens wished to read 06, ‘‘ video 3°? but 
Oe® in that sense is found only in the middle voice. Hence he suggested: 
sic Tédoc Oéw, “ad finem propero,” i. e. “I am hastening to the end.” 
But that could be no reason for Socrates introducing a number of names. 
He would rather have cut short his speech. Abresch. in Auctor. Thucyd. 
p. 306, suggests rédog Oe, “look to the end.’’ He ought rather to have 
proposed Oé¢ es—But the imperative could not thus follow yap. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, Bédoc yd 7On ioor Osiy, ‘ For I have witnessed a bolt 
equal to a divine one.”? And thus there would be an allusion to the Body 
just spoken of, and to the fact that in a storm the bolts of heaven fall 
fast and thick.’’ So in Gd. C. 1462, we must read odpavov yap aorpary 
préyer wodov, paray édsio ob Bédoc Sédta JF —not oréyer TAAL” Ti pay 
aonos Tédoc: where Bédoe is due to London ed. B., noticed by Elmsley; 
while paray édeio’ od BéNog may be compared with the Homeric ody 
Gdwoy Pédoc, and Oeioy Bédoc. After this compliment, Socrates returns 
to the subject, by saying "Avdyxny dé rd dvoma, not ody Ett BovAopar: to 
which Hermogenes rejoins, Kai BovAopar, At least by such a remodel- 
ling of the speeches, can we understand the course of the dialogue. 

3535 T cannot understand how after ro sicoy Plato could add AN’ worep 
Agyw eicoy: still less how efckoyv could stand here by itself; and least of 
all, what Heindorf was the first to notice, how a name could be said to be 
produced according to will in the abstract. Ficinus has, “‘ Ecusion equi- 
dem est icon, id est cedens, neque renitens. Hoc si quidem nomine 
declaratur icon ionti, id est, cedens eunti, quodve ex voluntate perficitur.”’ . 
He therefore did not find ®ozep AEyw in his MS., or finding it, designedly 
omitted it, as being unintelligible. Heindorf proposed to read dvépare 
Trov—ytyvopévov. From which I do not see what we are to gain. Per- 
haps Plato wrote 7d piv oby éxovovoy TO sikoy Kai py avTiruToy Hy TE 
kata rhy Bobdnoiy Tov ytyvopiv@’ KadOe doa, Aéyw, sixov Tw lovTe Te 
dsOntwpévoy dy ein robrw T@ dvéuaTi—i. e. ‘‘ The word éxodctoy (volun- 
tary) means yielding to, and not beating against, that which exists ac- 
cording to the will of some one. I say then that by this name would be 
correctly indicated any thing yielding to what is going on.”” This, I flat- 
ter myself, is something more fit to be read, than the rubbish which Stal- 
baum attempts to explain by asserting that the words rw kara rny Bod- 
Anow ytyvouevw are added after roirw TH dvdpare as an epexegesis to, 
and having the same meaning as, rw éxovoiw., If then I have correctly 
restored here cara ryyv BobdAnoiy rov, we must read just afterwards vrapd 
THY BobiAnoiy rov— 

36 This is said because, according to Plato’s theory, no one errs except 
unwillingly or unwittingly. 
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likened to a going along card d&y«n (gorges); because being 
difficult to pass, and rugged and thick (with bushes), they im- 
pede a going-on. And hence, perhaps, dvayxn (necessity) was 
so called from its resemblance to a journey through a gorge. 
But as long as our strength remains, let us not give up the 
journey. Do not you then give up, but interrogate me. 

Herm. Jask then about things the greatest and most beau- 
tiful, ’AdjOcea (truth), and Weddoc (falsehood), and ro "Ov (enti- 
ty); and that very thing, about which is the subject of our 
present discourse, “Ovowa (name), why was it so called? 

Soc. You say that palesOac means something. 

Herm. I say it means Zyreiv (to inquire). 

[81.] Soe. 37 It looks like a name moulded together from a 
discourse, which says that this name is an entity which an in- 
quiry hits.2’7 But you would know it rather in the word which 
we pronounce dvopacroy (to be named); *° for there it clearly 
states °° that that is oy (entity) of which there is paca (an in- 


37__87 Such is the literal version of the Greek, "Eouxe roivuy é« éyou 
dvopare ovyKEKpoTHpévep, AEyovToe OTt TOUT éoTLy by, Ob TUyYXaVEL CHTHpAa, 
70 Ovopa. Ficinus has, “‘ Videtur nomen hoc ex illo sermone confiatum, 
quo dicitur on, id est ens, esse, cujus nomen inquisitio est?’’ He there- 
fore found in his MS.”Eouce roivuy 7b dvopa ek AOyou Tou ovyKEKpoTy- 
pévov, Néyovroc Ore éori Td Sy, ob bv TUyyave Syrnpa To dvopa. ‘The 
word évoua seems to have been moulded from some discourse, which as- 
serts that the entity exists, the name of which happens to be the object of 
inquiry.’ But how Hermogenes could get any clue to the meaning or 
etymology of évoua, I must leave for others to explain. Heindorf cuts 
the matter very short by saying, that according to Socrates ‘‘ the word 
évoua is derived from éy and paiecOat,i. e. Snreiv, to seek, for that dvona 
is that entity about which there isan inquiry. But in that case watecOar 
would have been distinctly mentioned or alluded to. Besides, there is 
not here at least, whatever there may be in other dialogues, especially 
the Parmenides, any inquiry about entity, or its correct name. More- 
over unless rvyxdvey means “to hit upon,” it would require the parti- 
ciple $y, which might however have easily dropt out after ov. 

3838 Here again I confess myself completely in the dark. The Greek 
is, évravOa yap capwe Eyer TovTO sivat dvdpacpa gory, which Ficinus 
thus translates, “* Hic enim exprimitur nomen quid sit, entis videlicet in- 
quisitio.”? From whose “‘ ihquisitio”’ both Heusde and Buttmann were 
led to of pacpa éorty. But if paopa formed any portion of dvopa, most 
assuredly some reason would have been assigned for the change of pacua 
into oua, But as no such reason is here given, it is evident that after all 
the exertions of critics we neither know now, nor perhaps are ever likely 
to know, what Plato wrote, except by the aid of conjectural criticism, 
which few can apply successfully, and fewer still appreciate, when so ap- 
plied. I shall therefore refrain from producing my own. 
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quiry). * But ’AdjGea (truth), this seems to have been 
moulded together 29 like the rest; for the divine rushing-on 
of entity appears to have been addressed by this name aAndera, 
as being Seia addy (a divine wandering). But Weidoe (false- 
hood) is contrary to arashing-on. For here again returns 


that which is abused as being detained and is compelled to be 
at rest; and (the name) is assimilated to those, who sleep ;* 


but the ~ being added conceals the meaning of the name. 
But “Oy (entity) and Ovoia (existence) agree with adjOea 
(truth), by receiving the addition * of an «; for then they sig- 
nify idv (going), (and iovoia) * (the act of going). And on 
the other hand od« dv (non-being), as some also call it, ob« ? ioy 
(not-going.) 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have rattled through 
these questions in a very manly manner. But should any one 
ask you, what propriety of appellation have the words Io» 
(going), ‘Péov (flowing), and Aowy (binding )— 


39_29 The Greek is, 7 0 dAnQea Kai rovro roig dAdoLG E0tKE OVYKEKDO- 
rnoGat, which Stalbaum thus translates, ‘‘ Quod autem attinet ad nomen 
aAnQea, etiam hoc reliquis simile videtur, hoc est, conflatum esse ex in- 
tegra propositione.’” Butas there is nothing in the original to which the 
words “‘ ex integra propositione ’’ can be referred, we may dismiss his inter- 
prefation as utterly untenable. Heindorfwas near the mark in suggesting 
Kara raira, and so was Stephens in proposing é« rov rij¢ GAnc. For 
Plato probably wrote, kara ratré a6 tevoc &knc—and shortly after- 
wards—rovrpT@ pnwart, we Grn Osia odca—tfor 77 adyOeig is evidently 
- as gl. for rovTw Tp pnuare: while the etymology in dAnGeca requires not 
Oeia ovoa GXAn, but arn OEia ovoa. 

0 Instead of cabeddover it is manifest that Plato wrote roig ye evdovot, 
instead of roic caSevdovor. For Wevdoc is formed, not by adding yp to 
KaQevdw, but to evdw. 

41 Instead of daoBadév, which makes absolute nonsense, Heusde was 
the first to conjecture dzoAaBov, which he got from the version of Fi- 
cinus, “sie apponatur,” and is confirmed by three MSS. I do not how- 
ever remember another passage where dvoAapGdavew means “ to receive 
in addition.”” Hence I should prefer rov iéra ériBahdAopévov. But this 
is not all. For instead of r@ ddnGet we must read 7H adnOeia. For rd 
ioy and 7 iovcia have an affinity with &AnOeta rather than re aAnOel. 

42 To complete the sense I have added the words within lunes. 

48 Out of this mass of nonsense we may elicit something intelligible by 
reading in the Greek, cai 7d od« tidy ad sick Tivec ot 6voma Ti vopicovawy, 
avro © ov« 6v—and rendering in English, “‘ and on the other hand, there 
are some who consider that what does not go on is a name merely, and 
does not itself exist :”? where, since the two oldest MSS. read ruvéc dvopua- 
re instead of We rivec Kai dvopaZovowy, I have, by uniting the readings, 
obtained revec of bvopd Tt povoy vopiZovor, adding to complete the sense 
and syntax ©” after airé. 
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Soc. Should I be able to answer him? you mean. Is it 
not so? 

[82.] Herm. Perfectly so. 

Soc. One thing I have just now got somehow, so that by’ 
answering I shall appear to say something to the purpose. 

Herm. What is it? 

Soc. To say that what we know not is of Barbarian origin: 
for perhaps this would be really the case with some; and 
the first names would be inscrutable on account of their 
antiquity. For through the names being twisted in every 
way, it would be not at all wonderful if the ancient speech, 
as compared with the present, differed in nothing from a 
Barbarian one. 

Herm. You speak nothing from the purpose. 

Soc. Nay, I speak what is reasonable. But yet the con- 
test does not appear to me to admit of excuses ;*4 but we must 
be ready to reflect upon these matters; and let us consider, that, 
should any one always inquire into the verbs, through which 
a noun is spoken, and again those nouns through which verbs 
are enunciated, and should do this without ceasing, must not 
he, who answers such a one, fail at length in his replies ? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

[83.] Soc. When therefore will he, who fails to answer, 
justly fail? Will it not be when he arrives at those names, 
which are, as it were, the elements both of other discourses 
and names? For these, if they are so circumstanced, can no 
longer justly appear to be composed from other names. Just 
as we said above,* that ro dya@ov was composed from dyacroc 
(to be admired) and Sodc (swift). But Yodc, we may perhaps 
say, is composed from other words, and these last again from 
others: but if we ever lay hold of that, which is no longer 
composed from other names, we may justly say, that we have 
at length arrived at an element; and that we ought no longer 
to refer this to other names. - 

Herm. You seem to me to speak correctly. 

Soc. Are not then the names, about which you are asking, 
elements? And must we not consider in some other manner 
what is their propriety ? 

Herm. It is likely. 


44 On this expression see Heindorf’s learned note. 
45 See § 63. 
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Soc. It is likely indeed, Hermogenes. All the former 
names, therefore, must come back to these. And if this be 
the case, as it appears to me it is, consider again with me, 
lest I act like a silly person, while stating what the propriety 
of the first names ought to be. 

[84.] Herm. Only do but speak, and I will, to the utmost 
of my power, consider the matter with you. 

Soc. I think then you will agree with me in this, that there 
is one propriety in every name, both first and last; and that 
none of them differ, so far as they are names. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But the propriety of the names we have just now 
discussed, was such as to show of what kind is each of the 
things existing. 

Herm. How should it be not so? 

Soc. This property then the prior names ought to possess 
no less than the posterior, if they are to be names. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But the posterior names, as it appears, are able to 
effect this through the prior. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soe. Be it so then. “*But after what manner will the first 
names, which no others precede,” make, as much as they pos- 
sibly can, the things existing clear to us, if they are about to 
be names?46 But answer me this. If we had neither voice 
nor tongue, and yet wished to point out things to one another, 
should we not, as the dumb do at present, endeavour to indi- 
cate them by the hands, head, and the rest of the body? 

[85.] Herm. How could we otherwise, Socrates ? 

_ Soc. I think then that if we wished to indicate that which 
is (going)*® upwards and is light, we should raise our hands 
towards heaven and imitate the nature of the thing itself ; 
but if (to indicate) things (going) downwards and heavy, (we 
should point) to the earth. Awd if we were desirous of in- 
dicating a horse running, or any other animal, you know that 


46546 T fear I do not quite understand this. 

47 So the sense requires. But vadxerrae is “ succeed.”’ Hence since 
MSS. vary between Erepa and wpdrepa, we must read trepa mpdrepa 
KELT aL, 

#8 This is evidently required by the sense. The word ‘dy has accident- 
ally dropt out between 76 and @vw, and oy after covdor. 
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we should make our bodies and gestures as like as possible to 
those things. 

Herm. \t appears to me that the facts are necessarily as 
you say. 

Soc. For in this manner, I think, the indication of any 
thing is produced by the body imitating, as it seems, that 
which any one wishes to point out. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But since we wish to indicate a thing by our voice, 
and tongue, and mouth, will not an indication of each thing 
then take place through these, when an imitation of any 
thing whatever is produced through them ? 

Herm. It appears to me necessarily so. 

Soc. A name then is, as it seems, an imitation by the 
voice’ of that, which he who imitates, imitates and nomi- 
nates by the voice what he imitates.*! 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soe. But, by Zeus, my friend, I do not think that I have 
yet spoken in a becoming manner. 

Herm. Why so? 

Soc. Because we should be compelled to confess, that they 
who imitate sheep and cocks, and other animals, give names 
to the things which they imitate. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. But do you think this is correct ? 

Herm. I do not. But what imitation, Socrates, will the 
name be? 


49 Edd. ro owpart — pipnoapévov — Tov cwparoc. But two MSS. 
pupnoapévove. To avoid the inelegant repetition in cwuare and owparog, 
it is easy to read pipnoapévy, and to omit Tov owparoc, and to insert ree 
after £GovXero, as I have done in the translation. 

5° Stalbaum unjustly hesitates between gwvg and dwrijc. For piunpa 
gwrje is “imitation of a voice,’ but pipnua gwry, “imitation by a 
voice,”’ what the sense manifestly requires. 

51 In this definition Heindorf has corrected one error by reading bray 
popyrat tor 6 av puprar; which Stalbaum has properly praised and 
learnedly supported. But Heindorf failed even to see the other error. 
For who can believe that Plato wrote 6 pupeirar—é pupodpevoc—orav 
pirat. He might however have written 6 pupeéirat ric, kai dvopace Ty 
guwvy, Stay pounrar, “ which some one imitates, and, when he imitates, 
gives it a name with his voice.” Ficinus has, ‘‘ imitatio vocis, qua quis- 
quis aliquid imitatur, per vocem imitatur et nominat,” omitting 6 dy 
pLpnrae. 
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[86.] Soc. ?In the first place, as it appears to me, not if, 
as we imitate things with music, we so imitate, although we 
then imitate with the voice: and in the next place, if we imi- 
tate what music imitates, we do not appear to me to make use 
of names.°? But I assert something of this kind. There is 
a certain voice, figure to each thing, and a colour to many. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. It appears then that although any one should imitate 
in this way, the name-giving art would not be conversant 
with these imitations; for these are partly musical and partly 
painting. Is it not so? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. But what is this? Seems there not to you an exist- 
ence to every thing, as well as colour, and the other things 
we just now mentioned? In the first place,°? is there not an 
existence to colour itself, and voice, and to all the rest, which 
are deemed deserving of the appellation of being? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soe. But what then, if any one is able to imitate this very 
thing, the existence of each thing,*4 by letters and syllables, 
would he not indicate what each thing is? 

Herm. Entirely so. 


s2__82 This is the literal English version of Stalbaum’s Latin transla- 
tion of the Greek, which I confess I cannot comprehend ; nor will, I sus- 
pect, any one else. Ficinus has, ‘‘ Non talis imitatio, qualis per musicam 
fit, quamvis voce fiat; neque etiam eorundem, quorum et musica imitatio 
est, neque per musicam imitationem enim nominare videmur,”’ which is 
evidently a vain endeavour to give, what he believed to be the general 
sense of the passage; which was perhaps originally to this effect, ‘‘ In the 
first place, as it seems to me, (the name) would not be an imitation, 
should we, as with music, imitate with the voice things well and beauti- 
fully; nor, secondly, should we well imitate, what music does not, do I 
think a name would be an imitation ;”’ i. e. in Greek, Hpwrov peév, we émot 
Ooxet, obk dy cin, dav, aOdrep TY povorky, oUTw Kai TY dwry Ed KarwC 
TE piypopela Ta Teaypara’ Eretra Oé obK Ay, Eav, KirE 1) LOVOLKY OU pupeEl- 
Tal, ed HuEic ppwpEsla, eioi OoKEs Eivat Ovoma pipnory. 

53 Ficinus has, “ Annon inest colori ac voci essentia quedam et aliis,”’ 
omitting rpdrov airy before ry ypwpart, and éxaTépw abTwy, not with- 
out reason; for all those words are quite useless; and so too does the 
whole clause, rpwrov—ikaripwatroy, after the preceding sentence. 

5¢ Either airé rovro or éxaorov THv ovciay is an interpolation. Fi- 
cinus omits airé rovro. Perhaps, however, as MS, Gud. has atrwy 
rovro, there lies hid 2 rou Oewv 7 adroc; for rovrwy and Tov Oéwy are 
confounded in Eurip. Bacch. 328, as I have shown on Atsch. Suppl. 336, 
or we may read az’ G\Xov rov 7} abrogc— 
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Soe. And what would you call him who is able to do this, 
as you called, of the former characters, one conversant with 
music, and the other with painting ; how (call you) this ? 

[87.] Herm. This name, Socrates, appears to me what we 
are for some time seeking. For he would be a name-giver.® 

Soc. If then this is true, as it appears to be, let us con- 
sider those names about which you were inquiring; about Poy 
(flowing), and Iévae (to go), and Lyéowe”® (holding), whether 
in their letters and syllables a person lays hold®’ of entity, so 
as to imitate existence or not. : 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. Come then, let us see whether these alone are a part 
of the first names, or whether there are many others. 

Herm. I think there are many others. 

Soe. For itis probable. But what shall be the mode of 
division from whence the imitator begins to imitate? Is it 
not, since the imitation happens to be by syllables and letters, 
the most proper to distribute first the elements ? just as those 
who put their hands to rhythms,”® distribute first the powers 
of the elements, and afterwards of the syllables, and thus at 
length come to consider the rhythms themselves, but pre- 
viously not ? | 

Herm. Yes. 

[88.] Soc. Ought we not then to divide thus the vowels, 
and afterwards the rest according to species, both consonants 
and mutes ?—for so say? those who are skilled in these mat- 
ters—and again, such as are not indeed vowels yet are not 
mutes? and of the vowels themselves, such as have a different 
species from each other ? and after we have properly distributed 


55 Heindorf vainly attempts to defend rovro—otroc—o dvopaoriKog 
by two passages, where, after rovro, have been interpolated the word to 
which it refers; while the third I have corrected at Hipp. Maj. $ 54, n. 2, 
by the aid of Ficinus. Here it is evident that Plato wrote é¢nrotpey 
eivai dv abroc 6 dvopacriKoc. 

56 By oyéore, says Heindorf, we must understand dégowc, as shown by $ 
8l. Ficinus renders it ‘* detentione.” 

6? Heindorf understands 6 évouaorixée as the nominative to émuAdap- 
Baverat. He should have suggested, rot dvroe yé Tt AapBaverat, Wore 
air@y—instead of rov évrog érrapBaverde airoy wore, i. e. “any part 
of entity is understood, so that it imitates their existence.” 

588 Heindorf refers to Rep. iti. p. 400, B. 

59 Heindorf refers to Theetet. § 142. 
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all these [existences | it is again requisite to impose names, 
and to consider, if there are certain things into which, as into 
elements, these may be referred; and from which it is possi- 
ble to see both them, and whether there are species in them 
in the same manner as in the elements ;® (and) having well 
and thoroughly looked into all these points, (it behoves us)® 
to know how to bring in each® according to its likeness ; 
whether it is necessary to bring in one to one, or to mix® 
many with one; just as painters do, when they wish to pro- 
duce a resemblance, sometimes introduce only the oyster™ (a 
scarlet colour), and sometimes any other pigment whatever ; 
and sometimes again they mingle many colours together, as 
when they prepare the likeness of a man,® or any thing else 
of this kind; according as, I think, each picture seems to re- 
quire each colour.- In the same manner we will bring the 
elements (of words) to things, and one to one, wherever it 
seems to be necessary, and many together,®© making what per- 
sons call syllables; and again, combining those syllables to- 
gether, from which nouns and verbs are composed; and 
again, from these nouns and verbs we will compose something 


60.60 Beck, whom Stalbaum follows, would omit rd éyra, as Ficinus 
had done already. Heindorf more acutely would read, éewWdy ravra Ote- 
Awpeba Tavra ed, TA byTa adOc ei (SuehéoPar) Kat dvopara émBeivat. 
Stalbaum however conceives the whole passage to have been originally 
to this effect: ‘“‘ And after we have properly distributed all these, we must 
again consider, whether there are not certain genera, to which all the 
existences are to be referred, as in the case of the elements in letters; 
from which genera it is possible to perceive the existences themselves, 
and also to understand this, whether in them there are species and genera 
in the same manner, as in the elements of letters,”’ thus omitting entirely 
évépara émOeivar, or rather considering avduara as a corruption of 
évra, and érieivae of émioxibaoOat. 

61 Ticinus has “scire oportet.”? Stalbaum thinks that ézioracOa: de- 
pends on the preceding dei. 

62 Stalbaum would read éxaoroy éxdorw, ‘each to each,”? which he 
got from Heindorf’s note, éxacroy bvopa éxdory trodypare. 

6 The balance of the sentence requires éaipepery and ovyKxepavvivat, 
not cvykepavvivra. 

St On the scarlet dye obtained from a kind of oyster found near Tyre, 
see Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities. . 

6 On the word dvdpsixedoy Stalbaum refers to E. H. Barker’s disserta- 
tion in Wolf. Analect. Literar. T.i. P. 2. p. 388. 

6 So seven MSS. for otuBorta acknowledged by Ficinus. The pas- 
sage however is not even now correct. 
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great and beautiful and entire, and like the animal there 
(described) by the painter’s art, discourse by the name-giving, 
or rhetorical, or whatever art it may be. (89.| Or rather, 
we will not do it.°7 But I have in speaking been carried out 
(of the course), for the ancients have put together the words 
in the way as they lie together. But we must, if we know 
how to consider them artistically, to distinguish them thus, 
and to see whether the first and last names were laid down in 
a proper manner or not; for to connect them otherwise (take 
care) lest it be wrong, my dear Hermogenes, and not in the 
road to reason. 

Herm. Perhaps so, by Zeus, Socrates. 

Soc. What then, can you trust yourself as being able to 
divide them in this manner? for I cannot. 

Herm. 1 want indeed much of doing this. 

Soc. Let us leave it then; or are you willing we should 
undertake it as we best can, although we are able to look but 
very little into them; by stating, as we said before,® in the 
case of the gods, that, knowing nothing of the truth, we merely 
conjecture the dogmas of men concerning them; so now, on 
the other hand, we should proceed © in our own case by de- 
elaring that, “if these have been distributed in the best way 
either by us or by any other, they ought to have been so di- 
vided ;7° but now it will be requisite for us to be busy about 
them as it said,” as best we may. Or how say you? 


67 Ficinus alone supplies the ellipse. ‘‘ Immo nos non istud agemus ; 
modum namque loquendo transgressus sum,’ which seems to lead to 
peadrov O& ody Hysic abro—rodd\a yap Adywy snvéixOnuev—Opacoper" 
where 2&nvixOnpev is due to three MSS. | 

6 See § 39. 

69 Instead of twyev Heusde wished to read idwpey, similar to the pre- 
ceding karoeiv. But Heindorf renders twyey ‘* pergamus,’’ with Ficinus. 
But that would be in correct Greek wootwpey rather, or 7éppw twperv. 

70_70 Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, which both 
Heindorf and Stalbaum seem inclined to adopt; although the former once 
wished to read, dre ef pévTot, y Xo, EOE adra OvsdécOar, and the latter 
would prefer 671, ei piv we dproroy Ee, obtained from Buttmann’s Ort, 
et pév Ort dorora %er—They should have proposed drt, et piv ye X07 
dptora $1 avra, which differs but little from Oru ei pev re XonoToy eee 
abra— 

71 Heindorf considers the proverb alluded.to is the line, Zopev yap ody 
we Osdopev, AX we OvvdpeOa, attributed to Menander, and translated by 
Terence in Andr. iv. 6, 10, ‘* Ut quimus, aiunt, quando, ut volumus, non 
licet.”? But then Plato would have written card divapty, ob OéArAnowy,,. 
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[90.] Herm. It seems so to me. 

Soe. I think, Hermogenes, it will appear ridiculous for 
things to become manifest through being imitated by letters 
and syllables. And yet it must be so. For we have not any 
thing better than this, to which we can refer, touching the 
truth of the first names; unless, indeed, as the writers of tra- 
gedies, when they are in any difficulty, fly to their machinery 
and introduce the gods,” so we shall be released by assert- 
ing that the gods founded the first names, and that on this 
account they exist correctly. Is not this the best of reasons? 
or the other, that we have got them from some Barbarians? | 
—for the Barbarians are more ancient than us.—Or that, 
through their antiquity it is impossible to perceive their 
meaning, as is the case with the Barbaric names? But all 
these would be the (not) ” very clever evasions on the part of 
him who is not willing to give a reason for the right imposition 
of the first names; although he who does not know the pro- 
priety of the first names, is surely unable to know that of the 
subsequent, which must necessarily be made manifest from the 
former, of which he knows nothing. But it is evident, that 
he who professes to be skilled in subsequent names ought to 
be able to explain the first, in the best and clearest manner, 
or to be well convinced that, as regards the subsequent, he is 
a mere trifler. Or does it appear otherwise to you ? 

[91.] Herm. Not otherwise, Socrates, in any respect what- 
ever. 

Soc. What I formerly fancied about the first names, appear 
to me now very saucy and ridiculous. If you wish it then, 
I will communicate them to you; but if you have any thing 
better to obtain from any quarter, communicate it to me.” 

Herm. I will do so; but do you speak now boldly. 

Soc. In the first place then p appears to me to be, as it 


and so perhaps he did write. For od 0éAnow.v might easily have dropt out 
before denoet. 

72 Krasmus, in Adag. p. 591, compares this passage of Plato with that of 
Cicero Nat. Deor. i. 20, ‘ Ut tragici poete, quum explicare argumentum 
non potestis, confugitis ad deum.”? HeErInp. 

8 Unless kai padd Kkopwai be said ironically, which could hardly be 
done here, Plato must have written od pada Koppai— 

“ Instead of pdduora, common sense leads to cdd\Xora. The two 
words are constantly confounded, as shown by Porson on Phen. 878. 

© So Horace, ‘si quid novisti rectius istis, Candidus imperti.”’ 
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were, the organ of all motion; although we have not yet 
stated why Kivyote has this name. It is evident however that 
it implies teore (going); for 7 was not used formerly, but e. 
Its origin is from xéewv (to go), which is a foreign name,’ and 
signifies igva. If then any one could find out its ancient 
name, when transferred to our tongue, it might be very pro- 
perly called izove. But now from the foreign name xiev, and 
the change of the n, together with the interposition of the », 
it is called kivnove, but it ought to be called 7 kievace or teat.” 
But 7 Xraoce (standing) is the negation of igva: (to go); and 
‘for the sake of elegance is called ordatc.78 [92.] The ele- 
ment therefore p, as I said, appeared to the founder of names 
to be a beautiful instrument of motion, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing a similitude to rushing on; and hence he in many 
places employed it for this purpose. And in the first place, 
the words ‘Pei (to flow) and ‘Po? (flowing) imitate a rushing- 
on by this letter; and in the next place, in the words Tpopoe 
(trembling) and Tpayve (rough) ; also in such verbs as Kpoveur, 
(to strike), Ooavery (to break), ’Epeixery 7 (to pierce), Opvrrey 
(to fritter), KeopariZecy (to cut into small pieces), and “PupPety 
(to rumble): in all these he made for the most part a re- 
semblance to p (to a rushing-on).8° For he sawthat the tongue 
remains quiet for the least time on this letter, but 1s moved 
the most; and hence it appears to me that he employed this 
letter for those words, but the « for all things attenuated, 
which especially go through all things. And hence he imi- 
tated, by the words iévaz (to go) and tecBac®! (to be sent), «, Just 

76 As the word ciw is found in Homer, and even in Afschylus, it seems 
strange that Plato should rank it amongst foreign words; unless he con- 
sidered all words as foreign that were not used generally at Athens. 

77.77 Such is the correction of Cornarius for kesivnotv—y siovy in some 
MSS., or kivyoww—ieory in others. 

78_78 Schleiermacher was the first to remark that there is evidently a 
lacuna here. For it ought to be told how oraotc, which is the negation 
of ieotc, was formed from a-ieotg into oraote, by throwing out ¢ and pre- 
fixing or. 

797 This was the correction of Buttman, subsequently confirmed by MSS., 
for godxery, On the loss of épgixecy, or rather its confusion with épeidey, 
see my note on Eurip. Tro. 88. 

80 Between rov pw and éwoa (which Heindorf has acutely restored in 
lieu of é) there has dropt out I suspect r7 pop, similar to dpopotovy TF 
dood, a little above. Ficinus, “ ad similitadinem motionis effingit.”’ 

81 Instead of isoOae one MS. has tévecOar; another, ie oar; which 
seems to lead to dvisoOar. At all events teoOar is superfluous after tevat. 
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as by ¢, ~, o, and Z, because these letters are inflated, the 
name-giver imitated all such things as Wuvypor (cold), Zéov 
(boiling), Ze‘eoOac (to be shaken), and universally Zeeopov*® (a 
shaking). And when the name-founder would imitate any 
_ thing inflated, he every where, for the most part, appears to 
have introduced such-like letters. [93.] But he seems to 
have thought that the power of compression in 6 and 7, and 
the pushing the tongue (against the roof of the mouth),%* 
were useful for the imitation of the words Aeopoc (bond) and 
ortotc (standing). But perceiving, on the other hand, that 
the tongue moves glibly in A, by means of the resemblance 
he formed the names Acia (smooth), and the very word Ondt- 
obdvew (to slide), Aurapoy (oily), KoAAGdec (glue-like), and all 
other such-like words. But where the power of y lays hold 
of the tongue, sliding through A, he imitated the Tucxpor 
(stickiness) in TAv«v (sweet) and Toddec (viscous). Per- 
ceiving likewise that the sound of the y was within, he made 
the names ’Evdov (the within) and Ev7dc¢ (within), that he might 
assimilate the acts to the letters. But he assigned a to Méyac 
(great) and 7» to Mijcoe (length), because these letters are 
great.84 But requiring for ToyytAoc (round) the sign of 0, 
he mixed up o for the most part in that name. And thus 
too the name-giver® appears to have forced, as regards both 
letters and syllables, other circumstances to each of existing 
things, making both a mark and name; and from these to 


8 Heindorf justly found fault with dAwe ceccpor, as being superfluous 
after ceiecOac; and wished to read bAwe otopoy (hissing). 

83 J have introduced all between the lunes, as absolutely requisite for 
the sense. For unless I am greatly mistaken, wpd¢ vareowny has dropt 
out before azepeicewc. The word vzepwny is found in the well-known 
Homeric, Il. x. 495, Xeitea péy 7 edigr’, brepadny 0 odbc eougve. Stalbaum 
translates dzrepeicgwe re yAwTrne, “innixus lingue;’’ but even he 
would find it difficult to explain the meaning of those words. Ficinus 
has, what is equally unintelligible, “‘ linguee velut herentis retractionem.”’ 

8 How a and 7 can be said to be greater letters than the rest of the 
alphabet, I cannot understand. In this passage, as in others, there is 
doubtless an allusion to notions current at the period when Plato lived, 
but which have been lost in the lapse of time. To something of this 
kind is to be referred the nursery-song, “ Great A, little a; bouncing B.”’ 
Here, after peyaha Td ypdppara, one would expect Kai paxpa, in allu- 
sion to péyac Kal pijKoc. 

8 Here, as elsewhere, Heindorf has adopted from MS. Gud. évouaro- 
Oérne, confirmed by “‘nominum auctor’’ in Ficinus. Stalbaum sticks as 
usual to vopobEerne. 
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have composed what still®* remains, by imitating in this way. 
[94.] Such, Hermogenes, appears to me to be the propriety 
in names, unless Cratylus here asserts any thing else. : 

Herm. In truth, Socrates, Cratylus very often gives me 
much trouble, as I stated at the beginning, by his asserting 
that there is a propriety in names; but he does not clearly 
inform me what it is; so that Iam unable to know whether 
he thus obscurely speaks on each occasion willingly or un- 
willingly. Now then, Cratylus, state before Socrates, whe- 
ther what Socrates says respecting names ‘is pleasing to you, 
or whether you have any thing better to produce? and if you 
have, mention it, so that either you may learn from Socrates, 
or teach us both. 

Crat. But what, Hermogenes, does it appear to you to be 
an easy matter to learn and teach any thing so suddenly, and 
much less that which seems to be amongst the greatest ?°7 

Herm. To me, by Zeus, it does not. But the saying of 
Hesiod (Epy. 359) appears to me well said, that, should one 
a little to a little add, there would be something done of mo- 
ment. [95.| If then you are able to do any thing at all, 
although but trifling, do not be faint-hearted, but benefit 
Socrates here, for®’ you can, and me. 

Soc. I would not myself, Cratylus, confidently assert a single 
point of what I have said above. But I have considered with 
Hermogenes in the way it seemed good to me; so that, on 
this account at least, speak boldly, as I am ready to receive it, 
if you have any thing better to say than this. Nor shall I 
wonder, if you have something to say better; for you seem 
to me to have considered things of this kind yourself, and to 
have learnt them from others. Should you then say any 
thing better, write me down as one of your disciples respect- 
ing the propriety of names, 

Crat. And in truth, Socrates, I have, as you say, made 
this the subject of my meditations; and perhaps I shall cause 
you to become one of my disciples. And yet I fear that the 


86 In lieu of cidy, MS. Gud. alone has in the text 7j0n, which is con- 
stantly united to Aorwéy, as shown by Elmsley on Cid. C, 1619. 

87 On the formula éy roic péysoroy, see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 289. 

8 Instead of dé, I have substituted yao from Ficinus—‘ debes enim.” 
The two particles are frequently confounded. See Schefer’s Index to 
Porson’s Kuripides, in I'ap. 
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very contrary of all this will take place. For somehow it 
comes into my mind to say to you, what Achilles did to Aias 
in that part of the poem called Acrai®? (supplications). For 
he says, | 
“ Aias, of Telamon the son, and sprung 


From Zeus, and leader of the people, all 
To my own heart thou seem’st to have well said.”’ 


And you too, Socrates, seem to have acted the prophet ina 
reasonable manner according to my notions, whether you were 
inspired by Euthyphron, or whether some other muse has 
been existing in you in secret. 

[96.] Soe. My good Cratylus, I have for a long time ago 
been wondering myself at my own wisdom; and still do not 
believe it. I think it therefore requisite for me to examine 
again what I am saying. For to be deceived by one’s own 
self is the most terrible of all things ; for since the deceiver is 
never for a moment absent, but always present, how can it 
not be terrible? It is necessary then, as it seems, to turn 
ourselves frequently to what has been said before, and to en- 
deavour, according to the saying of the poet,®! “to look at the 
same time before and behind.” Let us then now take a view of 
what has been asserted. We said then, that the propriety of 
name is that which points out the quality of a thing. Shall 
we say that this is sufficiently laid down? 

Crat. 'To me, Socrates, it appears to be very much so. 

Soc. Names then are spoken for the sake of teaching? 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Shall we not therefore say that this is an art, and that 
there are workmen of it. 

Crat. Perfectly so. 

Soc. But who are they ? 


89 Originally fhe Tliad was not divided into books, but into subjects. 
The passage alluded to is in ix. 640, where an embassy is sent to Achilles 
to entreat him to take again a part in the war, from which he had been so 
long absent. 

9° From this passage it may be inferred that Socrates was thought to 
have written something in verse anonymously, in ridicule, I suspect, 
really, but apparently in praise of Euthyphron, who seems, from p. 409, 
D. § 57, to have published a poem under the title of Motoa Zodiac. 
At least, in the words of Plato there lies hid an heroic distich, Eire wap’ 
EbOvgpoveg ye vonpovog yy ap’ érimvoue, Eire Kai d\An Movoa radar 
ut y’ évovo’ édednOer. 


91 Wom. I]. ii. 109. 
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_Crat. Those name-givers® which you spoke of at the be- 
ginning. 

[97.] Soe. Shall we then say, that this art subsists in men, 
like other arts also, or not? I mean to say some such thing 
as this. Painters are surely some worse, some better. 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will not the better exhibit more beautiful pictures of 
animals as their productions; but the worse, worse?%? And 
in like manner, do not builders erect some more beautiful 
dwellings, others more ugly ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. And with respect to name-givers,” will not some ex- 
hibit their works more beautiful, others more ugly ? 

Crat. 'This does not appear to me. 

Soc. Does it not therefore appear to you, that some name- 
workers ® are better and others worse ? 

Crat. It certainly does not. 

Soc. And does not one name seem to you to be better laid 
down than another ? 

Crat. It does not. 

Soc. Are all names then correctly laid down? 

Crat. As far as they are names. 


® Ficinus has “legum et nominum conditores.”” From whence it is 


VOLO 
evident that he found in his MSS. jvonarobirae Heindorf, whom Stal- 
. baum follows, here retains vouo8érac on account of § 12 and 13. But 
there MS. Gud. has, as here, preserved the right reading. For names 
never were, and never could be, imposed by a legislator, except so far as 
they related merely to some technical expressions in legal enactments, 
such as Solon is said to have introduced. 

% Unlike himself, Heindorf, although he saw that the balance of the 
sentence required of piv dpetvouc—KkadrAiw—ol O& gavddrEpor GavdrOTEPA, 
says that the common reading ot 62 gavAdrepa is preferable ; while Stal- 
baum flies to the modern panacea of an anacolouthon ; a figure of speech, 
which Matthie says truly it is very dangerous to apply, except in a very 
few cases; of which the present is certainly not one, where ¢avddrepa 
could have easily been lost before pavAdrepor, 

*% MSS. Gud. and Par, read here correctly évoparoGerat from a recent 
hand. 

% Had Heindorf remembered the word évoparoupyéc, found in § 18, 
and similar to Onpeovpyoi, both there and in § 96, he would perhaps have 
seen that Plato wrote, not vdpot, but évouarovpyoi, Stalbaum, in defence 
of vdpor, says that not all laws are here meant, but laws in the abstract— 
a distinction which those perhaps will acknowledge, who can understand 
his German interpretation, which 1 do not. 
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Soc. But what then shall we say to the name of Hermo- 
genes here, which we spoke of before? Shall we say that 
this name was not rightly given him, unless something of 
‘Eppod ysvécewe (of the generation of Hermes) belongs to 
him, or that it was indeed given him, but not correctly? 

Crat. It seems to me, Socrates, to be not given to him, but 
only appears to be given; but that this is the name of some 
other person, whose nature points out the name.” 

[91.] Soe. Will not then a person say false, who says 
that he is Hermogenes? %for (see), lest on the other hand 
even this be possible, to call this person Hermogenes,” if he 
is not so. 

Crat. How say you? 

Soe. Does your reasoning mean this, that it is impossible 
to speak a falsehood ?°8 For there are many, my dear Cratylus, 
who say this now, and (have said it) of old. 

Crat. How is it possible, Socrates, that, when any one 
speaks about any thing, he should speak about that which is 
not? Or is not this to speak a falsehood, to speak of things 
which are not? 

Soc. This reasoning, my friend, is more clever than suits 
me or my time of life. But however tell me thus much. 
Does it appear to you not possible to speak about a false- 
hood, but (possible) to pronounce it ? | 

Crat. It appears to me not possible even to pronounce it. 

Soc. Nor to speak of, nor to address you. As, for in- 
stance, if any one, meeting you, should, through his feeling as 
an host, take you by the hand, and say, All hail, Athenian 
guest, Hermogenes, son of Smicrion—would he * say this, or 
pronounce this, or speak of this,°? or thus address, not you, 
but Hermogenes here, or no one? 

% In § 23, it is stated that the name points out the nature. Hence 
Heindorf would read otzrep kai  ddore, iy TO évopa Ondo, whose note 
Stalbaum reprints; but without passing any judgment upon it. 

9797 Ficinus has “‘ neque enim hoc est dubitandum, quin eum dicat 
Hermogenem.”? From which it is evident that he did not understand the 
elliptical expression, (Spa) py obdé Tovro G. But even Heindorf has 
failed to see that ad has no meaning here. Perhaps Plato wrote AYNH, 
(you are not able), which might easily have been corrupted into AY H. 

% On this doctrine of the Sophists, see § 5, where Heindorf properly 
refers to Euthyd. § 37; Sophist, p. 260, C. § 98; and Isocrat. Helen. 
Encom. $ l. 

99 T confess my inability to point out the difference here between 
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Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that he would pronounce 
these words in vain. 

[99.] Soc. With this then let us be contented. But 
whether would he, who pronounced these words, pronounce 
that which is true or false? Or would a part be true, and a 
part false? for this last would be sufficient. 

Crat. I should say, that such a one would, moving himself 
in vain, make a noise, as the person would, who should move 
a piece of brass and strike it,!00 

Soc. Come then, Cratylus, (and see) since! we are re- 
conciled somehow, would you not say that the name is one 
thing, and that, of which it is the name, is another ? 

Crat. I would. | 

Soe. And do you not confess, that the name is some imita- 
tion of a thing? 

Crat. Most of all. 

Soc. And do you not say, that pictures are in some other 
manner imitations of certain things? 

Crat. I do. 

Soc. Come then—for perhaps I do not understand suffi- 
ciently what you mean, although you are perhaps speaking 
correctly—is it possible to distribute and assign both these 
imitations, ?[the pictures and the names, |? to the things, of 
which they are imitations, or not? 

Crat. It is possible. 

[100.| Soc. But consider this first. Can any one assign 
the image of a man to a man, and that of a woman to a 
woman; and so in other things? 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. And is it possible, on the contrary, to assign the image 
of a man to a woman, and that of a woman to a man? 


Agevev, dain, and etzot. Others may perhaps be more acute. Although 
they seem all required by the preceding, Aéyev, Pavan, sizeiy, and 7p00- 
ELTTELY, 

100 Heindorf refers to Protag. p. 329, A. § 49, Womep Ta YadKéla 7AN- 
yivTa paxpoy 7YXEe- 

1 Ficinus translates bipe 07 —édv wy Stadd\axOGpev by “ Animad- 
verte—utrum quoquo modo conveniamus,”’ correctly, as shown by Stal- 
baum, who quotes Legg. i. p. 660, E., dépe Oy, gay Evyvopodoynowpeda. 
ae v. p. 453, E., dépe 6), tay wy eUowper: iv. p. 434, A., ide On, eav— 

oKy. 

2__2 The words within brackets are evidently an interpretation of apgo- 
Tépa Ta pupnpara. The same thing has taken place in $ 100. 
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Crat. This also is possible. 

Soc. Are then both these assignments correct ; or only one 
of them ? 

Crat. Only one of them. . 

Soc. That, I think, which assigns to each, what is suited to 
it and similar ? 

Crat. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Lest then you and I, who are friends (in fact), should 
become foes in words, receive from me what I say. For, my 
friend, I call such a distribution in the case of both imitations 
[pictures (of animals)? and names] correct ; but in the case of 
names, in addition to its being correct, true likewise: but I 
call the other, [the giving and introduction, |? relating to the 
dissimilar, not correct; and, when it takes place in names, 
false. 

Crat. But (consider), Socrates, whether this may not be 
in the case of paintings, to make an incorrect distribution, but 
in the case of names, not so; but that in this it is always 
necessarily correct. 

[101.] Soc. How say you? In what does this differ from 
that ? May not a person, on meeting a man, say to him, “ This 
is your picture,” and show him, it may be, his own likeness, or 
it may be, that of a woman? by showing, I mean, placing it 
before the sense of seeing. © 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. But what, may he not again, meeting with the same 
person, say to him, “ This is your name?” for a name, as well 
as a painting, isan imitation. I meanthis. May he not say, 
“This is your name?” And after this, may he not present to 
the sense of hearing, it may be, an imitation of himself, by 
saying that it is a man; and, it may be, an imitation of a 
female of the human species, by saying that it is a woman? 


2 Ficin. has “ distributionem in imitationibus utrisque tam nominibus 
quam picturis,” as if his MS. read roi¢ re dvépact Kai roic Cwypagjpa- 
ov. But Heindorf says that Zoe is put here for Zwypagjpasct, as in 
§ 97. But as MS. Gud. and two others offer Cwypag¢nuact, it was 
doubtless so read in the MS. of Ficinus. The words, however, within 
brackets are here, asin § 99, evidently an interpolation. 

3 The words between brackets are clearly an interpolation. From the 
preceding use of the verbs dzrodovvat and wpoceveyxeiy, it is plain that 
Plato would have written here not ddocv and éxipopdy, but axddoow and 
moocg¢opay, although ézidépery is found in § 105. 
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Does it not appear to you, that it is possible for this to cecur 
sometimes ? 

Crat. I am willing to concede it, Socrates; and let it be so. 

Soc. You do well, my friend, if such be the state of tne 
case; for there is no need at present to contest much about it. 
If, then, there is a distribution of this kind on this point* (in 
names), we are willing to say® that one of these speaks truly, 
but the other falsely. [102.] And if this be the case, and it 
is possible to distribute nouns not correctly, and not to assign 
things adapted to each, °and (to assign) what is not adapted,® 
it will be possible to do the very same thing with verbs. And 
if it is possible to thus put down verbs and nouns, there is a 
necessity to do so with sentences likewise; for sentences are, 
I think, but the putting together of those. Or how say you, 
Cratylus ? 

Crat. Thus; for you appear to me to speak beautifully. 

Soc. If then we assimilate the first names to letters, it is 
possible, as in the pictures of animals, to assign all the fitting 
colours and figures; and on the other hand, not to assign all, 
but to leave some and to add others, more and greater.’ Is it 
not so? 

Crat. It is. 

Soc. Does not he then, who assigns every thing (proper),° 
render beautiful both letters and resemblances; but he, who 
adds or takes away, works out indeed letters and images, but 
such as are faulty ? 

Crat. Certainly. 


4 The adverb évrav@a is rarely thus applied to a thing, instead of a 
place. Plato wrote perhaps y’ dvoparobéry, not Kai évravea. 

5 I scarcely understand BovAcpueOa cadeiv, where one would expect 
Aéyetv, Ficinus “ vere logui—vocamus.” But “ voco”’ can hardly be used 
in the place of ‘‘ dico.”’ 

66 All between the figures, though found in Ficinus, Taylor omits. 

* Ficin. * pluraque et pauciora exhibeamus ;’’ which leads to what the - 
sense requires, 7Agiw Kat pew, or éXdoow, in lieu of wireiw Kai pew. 
Compare Herod, i. 201, peiZwy cai tXdoowy. ii. 19, wAEiwy— Kai thacowy. 
Thucyd. ii. 49, 76 re wAsov Kai EXKacooy, Aristoph, dnc. 489, "Hy peicor 

iXdoow 
qv7 tharrov. From petw came peizw. 

8 Ficin. ‘‘ Qui convenientia omnia tribuit ;’? who therefore found in his 
MS. wavra Ta mpocjKovra, as just above and below, or wavra ra ev. 
For thus ed is united to the article, as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. 
p. 154, and to the instances there given of the loss of ed, or rd ev, I could 
now add nota few more. 
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_ Soc. But what does the person imitating the essence of 

things through syllables and letters? Will not there be, ac* 
cording to the same reasoning, a beautiful image, when he 
assigns every thing fitting? Nowthisisa name. But if he 
is deficient even in small matters, or sometimes makes an 
addition, a resemblance will be produced, but not a beautiful 
one, so that some of the names will be beautifully formed, but 
others badly ? 

Crat. Perhaps so. 

[103.] Soc. Perhaps then the one will be a good artificer 
of names, but the other a bad one. 

Crat. Certainly. 

Sec. Now was not the name of this person a name- 
founder ? 9 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. Perhaps then, by Zeus, as in other arts, one name- 
founder is good and another bad, if we agree in what has 
been said before. 

Crat. It is so. But you surely perceive, Socrates, that,!® 
when we assign the letters a and G, and each of the elements 
to names, according to the grammatical art, if we take away, 
add, or change any thing, a name indeed is written by us, 
yet not properly; or it is not written at all; but there is 
immediately something else, if it suffers any thing of this 
kind. 

Soc. (See), Cratylus, lest in viewing the matter in this way, 
we do not view it correctly. 

Crat. How then? 

Soc. Perhaps such things as must necessarily be or not, when 
composed of a certain number, suffer what you say; as in the 
ease!! of ten things, or whatever other number you will, if 
you take away or add aught, it immediately becomes some 
other number. But (see) that there is not the same propriety 
in the case of any certain quality and of every resemblance, 
but a contrary one; and that it is not necessary to assign to 

® Here and shortly afterwards, in despite of common sense, Stalbaum 
still sticks to vouoférne, although évoparo8érne is found in MS. Gud. 
and supported by Ficinus’s ‘‘ conditor nominum.”’ 

10 Instead of oray Heindorf correctly suggested Ore dy. Ficinus 
** cernis—quod.” 


11 Instead of avra, which has no meaning here, Ast suggested, what 
Stalbaum approves of, avrixa. 
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an image all such as is that which one represents,’? if it is 
about to be a resemblance. [104.] But consider if I say 
any thing to the purpose. Would there not be two things, 
such as Cratylus and the resemblance of Cratylus, if any one 
of the gods should not only make a likeness of yourself in co- 
lour and figure, as painters do, but should make all the inward 
parts such as yours are, and infuse into them the same soft- 
ness, and warmth, and motion, and soul, and intellect, as is in 
you; and, in one word, fashion every thing as you have, ‘and 
place such other things close to you,!3 whether would there be 
one Cratylus, and a resemblance of Cratylus, or two Cratyluses ? 

Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that there would be two. 

Soc. You see then, my friend, that it is necessary to seek 
after another propriety of a resemblance than what we just 
now spoke of; and that there is no necessity, that, if any 
thing is taken away or added, for it to be any longer a re- 
semblance. Ordo you not perceive how much resemblances 
want from being the same as their patterns ? 

Crat. I do. 

Soc. Those things then, !* of which the names are names,!4 
would suffer a ridiculous fate through their names, if they were 
in every respect assimilated to them; for all things would be- 
come double; nor ‘could one tell of either of them, which 
was the thing itself and which the name. 

Crat. You speak the truth. 

[105.] Soc. Boldly then, my noble fellow, admit that one 
name is well imposed and another not; nor compel it to have 


—1!2] cannot understand the Greek wavra—oidy tory 6 eixacet, nor the 
Latin of Ficinus, “ omnia—quecunque : illud, cujus imago est.” One MS. . 
has for 6, which leads to rdévra—ol’ Eveorwy @ eixacerat, i.e. “ all—that 
exists in that, to which it isa resemblance.” And thus we avoid the ne- 
cessity of supposing that reva is to be supplied before adzwododva: and 
eixaZet. Stalbaum’s version is, ‘‘ omnia—talia, quale est quod, quis imi- 
tando exprimit,”’ i. e. “all such things as is that, which any one exhibits 
by an imitation ’>— 

—'3 All the words between the figures are omitted by Ficinus, and 
shes him ‘by Taylor. 

4__14 This I confess I cannot understand. I could have understood— 
‘of which the names are the imitations,” in Greek, ov pysnpara éore 
ra dvopara, Unless it be said that Plato meant, “of which the names 
are nouns.” 

18 Heindorf acutely saw that ric has dropt out after etwetyv. For other- 
wise éxoe would want its nominative. 
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every letter, in order that it may be really such as is that, of 
which it is the name; but suffer it to introduce a letter which 
is not fitting, and if (you suffer) a letter (to do so, suffer) like- 
wise a noun ina discourse; and if a noun, (suffer) a sentence 
not suited to things to be introduced in a discourse, and not 
less a thing to be named and spoken of, so long as the type 
exists of the thing respecting which there is the discourse ; 
just as in the names of the elements, which, if you remember, 
I and Hermogenes just now discussed. 

Crat. I do remember. 

Soc. It is well. For when this (the type)!® is there, al- 
though it may not have all that is fitting, '’ yet the thing itself 
will be told!8 correctly, when all !9 (fitting) things (are there) ; 
incorrectly, when only afew.'” But let us now, blessed man ! 
20pnermit that the thing is spoken of,?? in order that we may 
not, like those who walk about late at night in Atgina, (owe 
a debt); ?!and thus appear to have arrived at the things by 
the truth itself, later than is becoming.”! Or at least seek after 


6 For the sake of perspicuity one would expect odroc, to be referred 
to rv7oe. 

17__!7 Jn the place of these intelligible words, of which the Latin is to 
be found in the version of Ficinus, Taylor has, I know not from whence, 
introduced the following, “ Yet the representation may be said to subsist, 
as it ought.’? And this he doubtless considered a translation of Plato! 

18 Instead of AedéEeret, all the MSS. read AéEsrae: incorrectly, says 
Stalbaum ; for he did not know that, in many verbs, the future middle is 
used for the future passive. A large list of such verbs was given first by 
Burney, alias Porson, in the Monthly Review for July, 1789, p. 13, and 
afterwards by Monk on Hippol. 1458. . 

19 The antithesis requires not zdvra, as opposed to éXtya, but 7o\Nad— 

2020 Stalbaum renders AéyeoOar—édpmev by “let us permit the thing to 
be named ;”’ that is, says he, ‘‘ let us concede that a thing may have a 
name.’ But how 76 wpaypa, or wpaypa, could be understood, or what 
is the meaning of the whole sentence, he does not deign to explain. 

#121 Such is the literal and unintelligible translation of the nonsensi- 
cal Greek; where, since Heindorf and Stalbaum confess themselves 
equally in the dark, I hope it will be said I have thrown some light on the 
passage, by reading, AcahéyecOat 0, otpat, deaipa éOper, iva py oparoper 
év abry Ty adnOEia, Goren ot év Aiyivy vixrwp wepudvTeg OWE ev agd- 
dow Kai yap nusic iri ra mpdypara Odéopev obrw wwe eAnrvOEvat 
dYuairepoy rov dedvroc: i.e. “* Let us leave off conversing, I think, un- 
seasonably ; lest we stumble at the very truth, as persons, who walk about 
late at AX gina do, in the ordure (of the street); for we shall appear to 
have arrived at the facts, later than is fitting.’”? The Greek is in all the 
MSS. but one—AéyeoOace 6 ody & paxdoe tSpev iva py bpwWpEY WorTED 
ot év Aiyivg vixrwo wepudyrec Opi G00 Kai nusic iwi TA Tpdypara O6E- 
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some other propriety of name, and do not confess that an in- 
dication by letters and syllables is a name: for, if you admit 
both these assertions, you cannot be consistent with yourself. 

[106.] Craé. But you appear to me, Socrates, to speak in 
a moderate manner; and I so do put down (my vote).” 

Soc. Since then the same things?? seem good to us after 
these, let us consider this too.24 We say, that if the name 1s 
about to be properly imposed, it ought to have fitting letters. 

Crat. Yes. | 

Soc. And it ought (to have) the letters similar to things? 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Such then as are beautifully composed are composed 
in this manner. But if any one is not correctly composed, it 
will perhaps, for the most part, consist of fitting and similar 
letters, if it shall be a resemblance; but it will have a portion 
not fitting, through which the name would be neither beauti- 
ful nor beautifully formed. Shall we speak” in this way, or 
otherwise ? 

Crat. There is no need, I think, to quarrel, Socrates; al- 
though it does not please me to say, that a name exists, and 
yet is not beautifully composed. 

Soc. Does this too not please you, that the name is an in- 
dication of a thing? 

Crat. It does please me. 

Soe. And does it not seem to you to be well said, that of 


whey abTy TH AdAnOEia OUTH wg ElnrvOévat dfrairEpoy Tov dedvToc. The 
best MS. Gud. has, however, dé é¢’ ddoig. From which I have elicited 
éwi tv adddore, by the aid of Suidas, "Agodsdoat, Tkarwy ’Adwrtot, Kai 
“Agodoc’ 6 awé7aroc. Hence it is fair to infer that the people at Aigina 
were accustomed, like those of Edinburgh not many years ago, to place, 
at night-fall, the filth of their dwellings in the street, thus rendered slip- 
pery by the accumulation of ordure. A similar practice took place at 
Athens, as shown by Aristophanes in“Hpwo1—Mior andvirrpov Obpaz 
éeyeire unde ovrpioy. With regard to the alteration of dpetdwpyer into 
ooah@pey, and its union with ry adn@sia, it may be compared with 
zogadTrae THe adAnOeiac in § 112. 

22 On rideuat, with or without yywuny, see at Philoct. 1445. 

23 Instead of ravra, common sense requires ravra— 

24 Ticinus—“ quod restat, discutiamus;”’ as if he had found in his 
MS. ra pera ravra oxoTmper. 

2 Although Ficinus has “ censemusne,”’ answering to ¢apeyv in all the 
MSS. but one, yet that one, Gud., has here, as elsewhere, preserved the 
correct reading, ¢@pev, which is the constant formula in Plato, as shown 
by Heindorf. 
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names some are formed from the preceding, and others are 
themselves the first ? | 

Crat. 'To me it seems so. 

[107.] Soe. But if the first names should be indications of 
certain things, have you any better method for their being - 
indications than to make them as nearly as possible such as are 
the things which they ought to indicate? Or does the method 
which Hermogenes and many others speak of please you more, 
that names are conventional, and indicate (their meaning) to 
those who have agreed together and known beforehand the 
things (so named) ; and that in this conventionality exists *° the 
propriety of names; and that it matters not whether any one 
agrees to call them, as they are at present imposed, or the con- 
trary, (to call) that which is now 7’ small o great w, and great 
w small o?27 Which of these methods is agreeable to you? 

Crat. It is wholly and universally, Socrates, better to in- 
dicate by a resemblance what one wishes to indicate, ”° but 
not by any chance 8 method. 

Soc. You speak well. If then the name shall be similar 
to a thing, is it not necessary for the elements, from which a 
person shall have composed the first names, to be naturally 
similar to the things themselves? My meaning is this, Could 
any one put together a picture, which we have just now said 
is the resemblance of something existing, unless the pigments, 
from which the picture of living things 1s composed, were na- 
turally similar to those which the art of painting imitates? 
Or is it impossible ? 

Crat. Impossible. 

[108.] Soe. In like manner then names would never become 
similar to any thing, unless the things, from which names are 


26 To preserve the sense we must read, cai elvarév rairy thy do0drnra 
évéuatroc TH EvvOAKy, in lieu of Kai sivar rabryy dp0drnra dvdpuaroc 
EvyOnknyv: unless it be said that Plato wrote, cai eivat ratry (in this 
way) THY d006ryra dydparoc, without EvyOyKy, a gl. for radry. 

27__27 Such is the version of what Ficinus found in his MS. and is ac- 
knowledged by all the others. Heindorf was the first to adopt from MS. 
Gud., with which the three oldest agree, éwi pév @ viv ouikpdy péiya 
Kanrsiv, dri O& @ psya opixpoy, i. e. to call by the name of little, what is 
now called great, and of great, what is now little.” 

288 Ficinus has, ‘‘ prestat—quam quovis alio modo.”” From whence 
I suspect he found in his MS. waddov 7 TH ye ruxyéyrt, in lieu of adAda 
py tp émirvxévTt. For 6 ruxwy, not 6 éxirvxwy, means “‘fortuitus ”’ in 
correct Greek. 
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composed, possessed originally at first 2? some similitude to 
those of which the names are the imitations. Now elements 
are the things from which names are to be composed. 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. You therefore now take a share in the discourse which 
Hermogenes did a little before. Come then, do we seem to 
you to have said correctly, or not, that the letter p is similar 
to a rushing-on, and to motion, and to hardness? 

Crat. To me, correctly. 

Soc. And that the letter \ (is similar) to the smooth and 
soft, and to what we just now mentioned ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. Do you know then that for the same thing we say 
ZKAnporyc, but the Eretrians UxAnpdrnop ? 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Do then both p and o seem to be similar to the same 
thing ? and does that word indicate the same thing to them, 
ending with a p, as it does to us ending with ac? or does 
it indicate nothing to the others of us.*° 

Crat. It indicates one thing *! to both. 

Soc. Whether in that 9 and ¢ are similar, or in that they 
are not? 

Crat. In that they are similar. 

Soc. Are they then similar in every way? 

Crat. At least in indicating a rushing-on. 

Soc. But what as regards the inserted A? Does it not in- 
dicate the contrary of hardness ? 

[109.] Crat. Perhaps, Socrates, it is not correctly in- 
serted; just as in the names which you lately mentioned to 
Hermogenes, by taking away and adding letters where it was 
requisite. And you then appeared to me (to act) * properly. 
And now, perhaps, p ought to be inserted instead of X. 

Soc. You say well. What then, do we, as we are now 
speaking, mutually understand nothing, when one pronounces 


22 The word prov is superfluous after d7vapée, and is correctly 
omitted by Ficinus. 

30 This is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek, which Ficinus 
renders by “ quibusdam nostrum;’’ Stalbaum, by “ alterutris,”? which 
leads at once to éxarégouc, instead of érépotc, as he should have seen, 
opposed to dpgorépore in the answer of Cratylus. 

31 Instead of ody Plato wrote év, as I have translated. 

32 Ficinus, “facere videbaris,” as if he had found dpay before édoxecg. 
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the (hard) word oxdnpdy (hard)? And do you not under- 
stand what I am saying ? 

Crat. I do, my very good friend, through custom. 

Soc. But in saying custom, do you think you are saying 
any thing different from convention? Or do you call custom 
any thing else than this, that when I pronounce this word, I 
understand it, and you know that I understand it? Do-you 
not mean this? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If then you know this, when I pronounce it, there is 
an indication (of something) *? to you through me. 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. From that which is dissimilar to what I have in mind, 
when I pronounce it, if X is dissimilar®* to the oxAnporne, 
which you pronounce. [110.] And if this is the case, what 
else is it, than that you have made a convention with yourself, 
and that the propriety of the name is a compact with your- 
self; since both similar and dissimilar letters, when meeting 
with custom and compact, indicate (the same thing)® to you? 
But if custom is very far from being a compact, it will be no 
longer proper to say that similitude is an indication, but custom 
(rather): for this, as it appears, indicates both by the similar 
and the dissimilar. Since then, Cratylus, we agree in this— 
for I will put down your silence as consent,* it is surely 
necessary that compact and custom should contribute to the 
indication of what we have in mind and pronounce; since if, 
O best of men! you are willing to come to number, from 
whence do you think you will be able to attribute similar 
names to each number, if you do not permit this consent and 
compact of yours to possess some authority about the propriety 
of names? It pleases me, indeed, that names should be, as 
much as possible, similar to things; but yet I fear, lest per- 


33 After yiyverat I suspect rov has dropt out. 

34 As it would be absurd to say that the letter is dissimilar to oxAn- 
edorne (hardness), Plato wrote, no doubt, etzep ro rot A—1. e. if the idea 
of softness in the letter X is dissimilar to the idea of hardness in the word 
oKAnporne. 

35 Ficinus, by his ‘‘idem—representant,’’ shows that he found in his 
MS. radro after yoappara, as required by the sense. 

36 Compare Eurip. Iph. A. 1142, Adré dé 76 ovydy dmoroyovvrTog Eore 
cov: Plutarch, ii. p. 532, F., “H yao ow Toic¢ copotot y’ azroxKptote. 
So in English, “Silence gives consent.” 
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chance the attraction of this similitude be really very slight, 
according to the language of Hermogenes,*’ and that it will be 
necessary for us to “make use of that ridiculous thing, called 
compact, as regards a propriety of names ; since (words) 38 will 
be spoken perhaps in the most beautiful manner possible, when 
they shall be spoken (by letters) either entirely, or for the most 
part similar,*® that is, fitting; but-in the most ugly manner, 
when the contrary takes place. But after these still tell me 
this. What power do names possess with respect to us, and 
what beautiful effect must we say they produce ? 

[111.] Crat. To me, Socrates, they appear to teach; and 
that it is without exception true, that he who knows the 
names, knows the things likewise. 

Soc. Perhaps, Cratylus, you mean some such thing as this ; 
that when any one knows the quality of the name,—now it 
is of the same quality as the thing,—he then also knows the 
thing ; since it is similar to the name; and that there is one and 
the same art in all things, which are similar to one another ; 
and in consequence of this you appear to me to assert, that he, 
who knows the names, knows also the things. 

Crat. You speak most truly. 

Soc. Come now, let us see what is this mode of teaching 
existing things, of which you are now speaking, and whether 
there is any other method, this however being the better ;° 
or whether there is no other than this. Which do you think 
is the case? 

Crat. I think thus, that there is no other method ; but that 
this is the only one, and the best. 

Soc. But whether do you think that there is likewise the 
very same invention of things existing, (and)* that he, who 


5 oe § 67, where yuox pig i is used as yAtoyo@ is here. 

—88 “Heindorf says that 6 ovopara is to be thus supplied. He should 
mee corrected Aéyorro into Aéyou Tie, and Aéynrat into Asyy TL; for the 
sense would then be—‘“‘ Since a person would then speak perhaps in the 
most beautiful manner possible, when he shall speak any thing in words 
either wholly or for the most similar, that is to say fitting (to things).” 
With regard to dpuoiote for dsoiwe, the true reading has been preserved, as 
Heindorf was the first to notice, by Ficus alone. 

89 Ficinus has “ utrum alius preterea sit, hic tamen potior habeatur ;” 
where there is a proper antithesis between “‘sit’’ and ‘‘ habeatur,”’ not 
found in the Greek. 

#9 The conjunction rai has evidently dropt out after eivat, whatever 
Stalbaum may say to the contrary. 
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invented the names, invented also the things, of which there 
are the names? Or that it is necessary to seek and find 
another method, but to learn this ? 

Crat. Above all things to seek after and discover the very 
same method, as regards the same things. 

[112.] Soe. Come then, let us consider, 4! Cratylus, if any 
one, while seeking after things, follows after names, and looks 
upon the quality of each, do you not consider‘! that there is 
no small danger of his being deceived ? 

Crat. How? : 

Soc. It is plain, that he, who first founded names, formed 
them, as we have said, such as he thought the things them- 
selves were. Is it not so? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If then he did not think rightly, but formed them, as 
he fancied, 4? what think you shall we suffer, who are his fol- 
lowers ?42 Is it aught else, than for us to be deceived ? 

Crat. But (see), Socrates, lest this be not the case; but 
that it is necessary for him, who founded the names, to have 
founded them knowingly ; for otherwise, as I before remarked, 
names would never have existed. And let this be the greatest 
proof to you that he, who founded them, did not stumble from 
the truth. For all things would not have thus chimed in with 
him. Or, did you not perceive this yourself, when you were 
saying, that all names were composed “according to the same, 
and for the same ?4 

[1138.] Soc. But this apology, my worthy Cratylus, is of 
no weight. For if the founder of names, after stumbling at 


41__41 Neither Heindorf nor Stalbaum have remarked, that, as éyvojow- 
pev could not be thus followed by ap’ évvogic, we must, in lieu of dépe On 
évvonowpey, read Pip’ woe évvonowpeyv, what Ficinus found in his M6S., 
as shown by his version, ‘“* Age, ita consideremus.”’ 

42__42 Although every page of Taylor’s translation betrays an ignorance 
quite marvellous of the original, yet in this passage he has outdone all 
his former mistakes by his version of the most easy of Greek texts. ‘“‘ What 
must we think of those who were persuaded to follow him ?”’ And yet this 
was the person, who presumed to put the Athenian philosopher into an 
English dress, for the benefit, forsooth, of those, who were to be led to 
the greater mysteries of Proclus, after they had been initiated by the self- 
taught hierophant into the lesser of Plato. 

48_43 Tavlor has anticipated by his “according to the same,”’ the read- 
ing card ravroy, first introduced by Heindorf from MS. Gud., in leu 
of kar’ avo. 
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first, forced the rest (of the words) to this point, and compelled 
them to chime in with himself, there is nothing strange ; just 
as in the case of diagrams, in which sometimes the first mis- 
take being trifling and unapparent, all the remaining parts,. 
although very numerous, follow as they ought,“* and agree 
_with each other. There ought then at the beginning of every 
thing to be to every person much discussion and reflection, 
whether the principle is properly laid down or not; and this 
being sufficiently examined, the rest, I say, will appear” to 
follow it. And yet I should not wonder if names chime in 
with each other. For let us again consider, what we dis- 
cussed before, that of the whole going on, and carried on, 
and flowing, the names signify to us, we say, the existence. 
Do they seem to you to indicate any thing else than“ in this 
way? 

Crat. Very much so; and that they correctly signify this. 

[114.] Soc. Let us consider then again taking from out of 
them, in the first place, this name, "Emorhpin (science) ; since it 
is doubtful, and seems to signify that tornow (it stops) our soul 
in acts, rather than that it is borne along with them; and 
hence it is more proper to enunciate its beginning as now, 
4ithan by throwing out ¢, reorjpn, and to make an insertion in 
that of «47 in the place of that ine. “In the next place, the 
word BeGaty (firm) is so called, because it is the imitation of 
a certain Gdorc (basis), and ordore (standing), but not of gopa 
(rushing-on). Again, ‘Ioropéa (history) indicates surely that 
iornot TOY pou (it stops the flowing) ; and the word (Ileerov) 
(credible) indicates a thing ioray (causing to stand).** Like- 
wise Mv/jun (memory) indicates surely to every one, that there 


Instead of 70n ovra éxdueva I have translated as if Plato had 
written, dvra, y O&t, Evopeva. 

4° As there is nothing on which gaiveoOat can depend, I suspect Plato 
wrote ra Noin’ ay onpi daivecOat, instead of ra Ao a GaivecOat. Ficinus 
has “‘ cetera jam principium sequi debent.”’ 

#6 IT have followed Heindorf in adopting a@\\o ve 9, from MS. Gud., 
with which seven other MSS. agree. Stalbaum omits 7. 

47__47 Such is the version of Bekker’s text; and this of Stalbaum’s— 
“than éwtornpn, by throwing in ¢, but to make a throwing-in, instead ot 
that in ¢, in that of c.”’ I can understand neither; nor perceive even 
what Plato meant to say. 

#848 All between the numerals Stalbaum considers an interpolation. 
But why any one should have interpolated words which no one can un- 
derstand, he does not deign to state. 
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is a por?) (abiding) i in the soul, but not a rushing-on. And, 
if you will, “Apapria (error), and Lupdopa (contingency), if any 
one follows them according to their name, will appear to be 
the same with the aforesaid 4? Xuveoce (intelligence), and ’Ex- 
ornpn (science), and all the other names connected with se- 
rious matters. [115.] Still further, ’AyaOia (ignorance), and 
"Axodacia (intemperance), appear to be similar to these: for 
dpafia (ignorance) appears to be the march of one going 
dua Oem (with a god); but dxoAacia (intemperance) appears 
to be dxodovOia (a following) in all respects of things. And 
thus, the names which we consider applicable to the basest 
things, would appear to be most similar to those applizable to 
the most beautiful. And I think that any one would discover 
many others of this kind, if he busied himself about them ; 
from which he would imagine, that the founder of names did 
not indicate things going on and borne along, but such as 
have an abiding. 

Crat. And yet you see, Socrates, that he indicated many. 
things by that (notion).°° 

Soc. What is this, Cratylus? Shall we count the -num- 
ber of names as if they were (votes by) pebbles? And will 
their propriety. consist in this, that the truth will be there, to 
which side soever the greater number of the names appear to 
point. 

Crat. Is not this! reasonable ? 

Soc. Not in the least, my friend. But let us leave these 
points there,°? and consider whether you will agree or not 
with us in this. [116.] Have we not lately acknowledged, 
that those who founded names on each occasion®® in cities, 


49 So Stalbaum; but Heindorf prefers Buttmann’s airg, “itself; I 
can understand neither. For TaUTY could not mean “ the aforesaid.” 
The proper word would be éxeivy. 

*° Ficinus has “secundum agitationis significationem, ” as if he had 
found in his MS. cara kivynoty in lieu of éxéivwe. 

51 Instead of otxovy, said positively, I have translated as if it were od« 
ovy, interrogatively, on account of the answer ; where Plato very cunningly 
dismisses the consideration of the question, whether the number of names 
was, or was not, to decide the truth of the doctrine in dispute. 

52 Instead of avrov, “ there,’’ one would prefer TaUTY, ‘“‘in this way,” 
as in Sympos. p. 220, C., kai ravra péiv 0 ravry: in two MSS, cor- 
rectly. 

53 [n lieu of éxaorore, an adverb of time, one would prefer exaoraxod, an 
adverb of place. 
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‘poth Grecian and Barbarian, were name-founders, 54and that 
the art, competent for this, is name-founding.*4 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Tell me now, did they, who were the first name- 
founders, found the first names, while they knew the things 
to which they assigned their names, or did not know ? 

Crat. I think, Socrates, while they knew them. 

Soc. For surely, friend Cratylus, (they could not do so) 
while they did not know. 

Crat. It does not appear to me (that they could). 

Soc. Let us then return to the point from whence we 
digressed ; for you just now,” in what has preceded, (stated, ) 

ify you recollect, that he, who founded names, must have previ- 
ously known the things to which he assigned | their names. 
Are you then of this i still, or not? 

Crat. Still. 

Soe. Say you, that he who founded the first names, founded 
them knowing (the things)? 

Crat. Knowing them. 

Soe. From what names then did he either learn or find out 

‘the things, if the first names were not yet laid down? But, 
on the other hand, said we not, that it is impossible to learn 
and find out the things by any other way, than by learning 
or finding out ourselves the quality of names ? 
_ Crat. You appear to me, Socrates, to say something to the 
ee 

—* Here, as elsewhere, I have, with Heindorf, adopted what com- 
mon sense requires, dvoparolésrac, and bvoparoberiKny, and ovoparo- 
Gérai, preserved in MS. Gud. alone, and in the corrected version of Fi- 
cinus; for in the ed. pr. all is omitted between © @iXg, just before, down 
to inaviOwper, 

*§ Schleiermacher suggests, with the approbation of Stalbanm, aore 
yap Kai éy Toic wpdo8ev. For dort would refer to the preceding answer, 
and éy roic rpdoGev to p. 433, B. § 106. Ficinus omits éy roic¢ mpdoder. 

56 Although even Heindorf failed to see any difficulty here, it is evident 
‘that Plato wrote, ddévaroy sivat q amv Gdwy paldyrag 7 adbrove 
éEeupovrac, For thus dAAot and av’roi are perpetually opposed to each 
other in this formula, as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 254 and 
356, where I should have stated that in Thucyd. i. 22, Dionysius Hal. 
in p- 820, found the correct reading in his MS., oi¢ re abrog rapt Kai, 
OvTED daedeigOny, Trap a\Awy: and we shall thus obviate the objection 
started by Poppo against my éxAvoy, as being found only in poetry. To 


the passages already quoted in defence of the antithesis I could now 
add full twenty more. 
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| [117.] Soe. After what manner then shall we say that they 
knew (the things) and founded their names? or that there 
were name-founders before any name whatever was laid down, 
and that they knew (the things),°” if indeed it is impossible to 
learn things otherwise than from names ? 

Crat. 1 think, Socrates, that the account respecting these 
matters is the most true, (which says) that a power greater 
than that of man assioned the first names to things, so that 
they must of necessity be in a correct state. 

Soc. Do you think then that he who laid down names, 
whether he was a certain demon, or a god,°® would lay down 
things contrary to himself? Or do we appear to you, to have 
just now said nothing to the purpose? 

Crat. But (see) lest the other sort of these are not names. 

Soc..Which sort, thou best of men? those which lead to 
standing, or those to rushing-on? For, as we just now said, 
it will not be determined by their number. 

Crat. It is thus indeed just,°? Socrates. 

Soc. The names then being divided into factions, and some 
asserting that they are like the truth, and others that they 
are, how shall we decide? or to what (tribunal) go? For 
surely (we cannot go) to other names, different from these ; 
for there are no others. But it is plain that certain other 
things, besides names, must be sought after, which will show 

57 After eidsvac Heindorf understands ra mpdypara, as did Ficinus, 
whose version is, “eosque res antea cognovisse.” Stalbaum supplies 
avo, i, e. dvoua, as Taylor did. But the sense is, I’ think, ‘ and they 
knew them,”’ i. e. that the persons who knew the things, knew the parties 
who gave the names. For most assuredly éxsivovc cannot be referred to 
the same persons as av’rove. 

58 So daipwy and O2d¢ are opposed in Eurip. Hec. 164, 

_ 3° Soall the MSS. and Ficinus. Heindorf suggested, with the appro- 
bation of Stalbaum, Otror 61) dicasdy 7, in lieu of Otrw 5)—But 07) never 
thus follows ovrot 67. Plato wrote, Ov yao 760 iy Oixatéy yE. 

*° So Taylor translated érepa dhAa rovTwy, before Heind. and Stalb. 
But though érepo¢ can and does govern a genitive, dAAog cannot and does 
uot, except in the passages quoted by Matthie and Kuhner, which are 
either corrupt or interpolated. But were the fact otherwise, érepa and 
d\Xa could not be thus united in Plato. The usage was ofa later date—a 
fact not known to Hermann ; who would defend, in Kurip. Suppl. 589, 
TloAAode érAny 67 yarépouc GdXoue TOvoue : although it’ 1s evident that 
the dramatist wrote, ToAAove érAnv on KapTEepoc Kadode wovouc: where 
kadovg is due to Markland, and kaprepodvc to Musgrave ; for which I have 
substituted kaprepdc, remembering that Ulysses is called kaptepog aynp 
in Od. A. 242. Correctly then did Heusde read in Plato drra for d\Xa. 
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us, without names, which of these are true, after having 
pointed out, it is evident that,®! the truth of things. 

[118.] Crat. It appears so to me. 

Soc. It is possible, therefore, Cratylus, if such be the case, 
to learn, as it seems, existing things without names. 

Crat. It appears so. 

Soc. Through what else then. do you expect to learn them ? 
Is it through any thing else than what is reasonable and most 
just, through their communion with each other, if they are in 
any way mutually allied, and especially through themselves ? 
For surely that, which is different from and foreign to these, 
would indicate something different and foreign, but not them ? 

Crat. You appear to me to speak the truth. 

Soc. But hold, by Zeus. Have we not often confessed that 
names properly imposed are like the things, of which they are 
the names laid down, and are the resemblances of the things ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. If then one may learn, as much as possible,® the 
things through names, and likewise through themselves, which 
will be the best and clearest method of learning? ‘T’o learn 
from a resemblance, both itself, whether it is a beautiful like- 
ness, and likewise the truth, of which it is the resemblance ; 
or from the truth, both itself, and whether its resemblance has 
been fashioned in a becoming manner? — 

Crat. There appears to me a necessity (to learn) from the 
truth. 

[119.] Soe. After what manner then one must learn, or 
find out existing things, is perhaps a greater task than for me 
and you to know; and we must be content to confess this, 
that they are to be learned and sought for, not from the names, 
but much rather themselves from themselves ? 

Crat. It appears so, Socrates. 

Soc. Still further let us consider this ; that these many names 
tending to the same thing may not deceive us; if,®4 in reality, 

6t In lieu of the nonsensical detEavra dndoy Ort, for which some would 
read OnXovért, answering to “ videlicet’’ in Ficinus, Plata evidently wrote 
OsiZavTe dOnXov Ert,— having pointed out the truth, still not evident.” 

62 The emendation dAdXoioy for adAXo dy, suggested by Heusde, has 
been adopted by Heind., Bekk., and Stalb. 

63 Instead of padAtora, common sense requires ka\Xora, “ as well a 
possible,”’ similar to the subsequent ckaAXNiwy. 


64 In thus inserting “‘ if,’’ Taylor has anticipated Wyttenbach; both o. 
whom found the idea in the “cum” of Ficinus. Stalbaum is content 
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they who founded them considered all things as going-on ever 
and flowing—for they appear to me to have so considered—and 
if this were the case it would not thus (be well). But these men 
have fallen, as it were, into a certain vortex, and are themselves 
stirred about, and by dragging us along, hurl us into it. For 
consider, O wondrous Cratylus, what I often dream about, 
whether we should say or not that there exists in the abstract 
the beautiful and the good, and each of the things existing. 

Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that there does exist. 

Soc. Let us then consider that very thing, not as if a coun- 
tenance or any thing of this kind were beautiful—for®™ all these 
appear to flow—but shall we say that beauty in the abstract 
is not always such as it is? 

Crat. We must. 

[120.] Soc. Can one then correctly say, if it is always 
secretly going away, first, that it is, and next, that it is of 
such a kind? Or is it necessary, while we are speaking about 
it, for it to become immediately something else, and to 
secretly withdraw itself, and to be such no longer. 

Crat. It is necessary. 

Soc. How then can that be any thing, which never subsists 
in a similar manner? For if it ever subsists® in a similar 


with tavaradrar’ re bvtTt piv—For he takes ¢Zavararat in an active 
sense, misled by a corrupt passage in Aristotle’s Problem. § 28; and 
rejects entirely re after étavonOévrec, and says that péy is used by an ele- 
gant asyndeton for piv yap. What Plato wrote might perhaps be guessed 
at; it is however quite certain to me that he did not write avararat. tw 
OvTt piv— 

6 Instead of ody ob Twe Zyet, GAN’, one would expect oby obrwe Eyou dv 
Kkadoc, d\X’—and so perhaps Ficinus found in his MS. For his version 
is, ‘‘ quoruin tamen opinio, si talis exstitit, falsa habenda est.”? On the 
expression kaX@c dy tyot, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 182. Stalbaum, 
after Heindorf, renders, ‘‘ quum tamen fortasse non ita sit.’ But that 
would be in correct Greek 76 6@ ruyor oby otc exEt. 

66 Instead of kux@vrat, one would prefer kikdXw kivovrat, i. e. “ are 
carried about inacircle.”’ Ficinus has “‘ vacillant jactanturque.”” The 
verb kuxgy seems scarcely adapted to divy; which is connected with the 
idea of a circular movement, not a stirring about, as a cook stirs a pot of 
porridge. 

687 Instead of cai we must read with Heindorf cai yap—Ficinus has 
“‘quippe.”’ Stalbaum absurdly, as usual, defends the common reading. 

8° Bekker and Stalbaum have incorrectly adopted toyes from many 
MSS. in lieu of éyes. They did not know that toye is never used in- 
transitively, except in Politic, p. 307, F., Legg. vili. p. 846, C., Rep. p. 
484, B., and even there it is easy to restore the more usual form. Vainly 
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manner, during that time [when it subsists in a similar 
manner |,°° it is evident that it does not change; but, if it al- 
ways subsists in a similar manner, and is the same, how can 
it change, or be moved, not having started out from its own 
form of existence? 

Crat. By no means. 

Soc. But neither can it be known by any one. For, as 
soon as that approaches which is about to know it, it becomes 
something else, and of a different kind, so that it cannot be 
known of what quality it is, or how it subsists. Now surely 
no knowledge knows that, which it knows has no manner of 
subsistence. 

Craft. It is as you say. 

Soc. But neither, Cratylus, is it reasonable to say that 
knowledge exists, if all things change and fall away, and 
nothing abides. For if this very thing [I mean know- 
ledge |° itself does not change and fall away, so as to be not 
knowledge, it would remain for ever [knowledge],”! and be 
knowledge; but if the form itself of knowledge changes and 
falls away, it will at the same time change and fall away into 
a form different from knowledge, and will be knowledge no 
longer; but if it always changes and falls away, it will 
always be not knowledge: and by this reasoning there would 
be neither the thing about to know, nor that about to be 
known. [121.] But if that always subsists which knows, 
then that which is known subsists, and the beautiful subsists, 
and the good subsists, and each single thing else of those ex- 
isting; ‘nor do these appear to me to be really similar to the 
flowing, or rushing-on, of which we were speaking.” But 
whether these things subsist in this way, or in the way that 


then does Buttman attempt to draw a nice distinction between zyew and 
1OVELY. 

s9_69 The words within brackets are omitted by twenty MSS. and 
Ficinus. They are evidently an interpolation. 

70 The words 7 yv@otc are clearly an explanation of aird rovro. 

71 Here too the words 7 yv@otc have been unnecessarily foisted in. 

7272 T have translated as if the Greek were ovdé pot daiverat ravra 
Opota Tw OvTe sivat—poy ovdapa ob0E dopa. For I cannot understand ob 
por paiverae TavTa opota bvra, d viv Hpsic EyopEY, Poy oObdEY OddE 
dopg. After daiverae the verb efvae could not be omitted; nor is there 
any need of dvra, to say nothing of the asyndeton in of pot. Ficinus has 
‘‘ que in presentia dicimus, fluxus lationis similia non videntur.” 
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the followers of Heraclitus and many others”™ assert, (see) 
that it is by no means an easy subject of inquiry ; nor is it the 
part of a person possessing much mind, to give himself up, 
and his own soul, to the study of names, (and) confiding“ in 
them and those that founded them, to make a bold assertion, 
as if he knew something, and to give a verdict against himself 
and existing things, as if nothing of any thing were sound,” 
but that all things did, like (unsound)” vessels of clay, let the 
water run through ; and really, like persons labouring under a 
catarrh, fancy that things are so disposed, and “things are 
seized with a flowing and catarrh.” - [122.] Perhaps then, 
Cratylus, this is the case, and perhaps not. Hence it is 
proper to reflect upon this well and manfully,’? and not 
to receive any thing easily : for as yet you are a young man, 
and possess the vigour of age ;®° and if, after reflecting, you 
discover any thing, communicate it to me. 

Crat. And so I will do. But rest assured, Socrates, that 
even now I am not without consideration; but to me on re- 
flection, and ®! having had trouble, it appears to be much more 
on that side’! as Heraclitus asserts. 


73 Such as Protagoras and Empedocles. See Theetet. § 25. Hxinp. 

74 By simply inserting re after aemtocrevedra, I have restored the 
syntax, that previously laboured not a little. Taylor too has “ and con- 
fiding.’’ 

75 On ovdéy bytéc oddevdc, Heindorf refers to Phedon. p. 68, A. 

76 As not all clay-vessels, but only the unsound, let the water run 
through, it is evident that Plato wrote womep cepapia oabod pei. Com- 
pare Gorg. p. 493, E. § 106, where a person is said to fill with difficulty 
ayyeia ca8pd. On the word itself see Toup. on Longin. § 18, Heindorf 
on Theetet. p. 179, D., Stalbaum on Phileb. p. 06, C., and myself on 
Prom. 966. 

7777 Unless I am greatly mistaken, the words td pebparée re Kai 
xaraopov are the explanation of ovrw¢: while it is impossible to believe 
that wdvra yonpara would be thus repeated after ra wpdypara. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, otecOat kai rad modypara OvaxcicOan, Kai TavTayxod pEv- 
pari éxeoOat, i. e. “and are every where seized with a flowing.” 

78 Here, as elsewhere, MS. Gud. has alone preserved the true reading, 
ev kai dvdptinc. 

79 After dzodéxeoOat an accusative could scarcely be omitted. Hence 
Plato probably wrote dzodéyecOai yé rt. For yé re could easily drop out 
before é7t. 

80 Ficinns has “‘ atque tibi sufficit zetas.”” For he perhaps found in his 
MS. sAckiay ixavyy exec. 

s1_8l Although mpdypara éxevv is correct Greek, and so is woAd pand- 
Aov, yet one would preter wodypara éxovTt TOAAG, paddoy & Kai évvdwe 
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Soc. Do you then hereafter, my friend, when you return °? 
hither, instruct me; but now, as you have made preparations, 
proceed to the country ; and Hermogenes, here, will attend you. 

Crat. This shall be, Socrates; and do you also endeavour 
to think upon these matters, as is meet.®? 


oaiverae Exey, in lieu of éxsivwe, or retaining éxeivwc, paiverar ed ExELv. 
For éxetv could not here stand by itself; and scarcely éxetywe, where the 
usual word is oUTwe. 

82 Ficinus, ‘‘ quando redieris,’’ which leads to évredav avijkyge, instead 
of teary eye. 

83 In lieu of #0y, which never ends a sentence, one would expect y dei, 
as I have translated; or else ratrady. For 67) thus closes a sentence in 
Meno, § 24, cai wAovroe 67: where Buttmann quotes Demosth. Midian. 
§ 8, kai rdddka 6y. We meet indeed with Asizopev tude, Aévropev HON 
in Philoct. 1459. But there I have restored—Atiwépevor On, which I 


should have supported by quoting Eurip. El. 1310, Kaio’ dzodsivw, gov 
AELTPOmEVOL. 
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Or all the Dialogues of Plato the Parmenides is one of the most 
remarkable. For not only does it turn upon questions relating to 
the most abstruse abstractions of metaphysics, but the manner too, 
in which the subject is handled, affords the best illustration of that 
“ sapientize insanientis”—cleverness without sound sense—in the 
meshes of which Horace says he was at one time caught; and to 
which he might have fairly applied his own graphic verse— 


ss Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.”’ 
Pulls down, builds up, and changes squares for rounds. 


By achain of reasoning, where subtleties assume the garb of truths, 
conclusions are arrived at, so as to fully justify the fear, which So- 
crates is here feigned to feel, that by pursuing metaphysical inqui- 
ries, he would fall into the bottomless sea of trifling ; from which, 
as from Hades, according to Virgil, only they, 


‘“‘ quos ardens evexit ad ethera virtus,”’ 
Valour sou!-burning to the skies hath borne, 


could hope to escape; and, like Ulysses under the guidance of the 
goddess of wisdom, 


‘“‘ Salvos se superas potuisse evadere ad auras.” 
In safety could to upper air return. 


Such at least seems to have been the fate of every Commentator, 
who has ventured to enter the maze of mind, which Plato has with 
such:art built up. For neither Proclus and Damascius of the olden 
time, nor more recently Ficinus, nor, within the last hundred years, 
Taylor in England, Schleiermacher and others in Germany, nor 
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Cousin in France, have been able to understand thoroughly them- 
selves, and to explain satisfactorily to others, what is likely to re- 
main for ever an intellectual puzzle. 

It is then a fortunate circumstance for such as may be still dis- 
posed to enter the labyrinth, that Stalbaum has furnished them 
with a clue, by prefixing to his edition of the Parmenides, published 
at Leipsig in 1848, four books of elaborate Prolegomena, running 
to 343 octavo pages. For the reader will find there an ample and 
generally satisfactory discussion on various points connected with 
the doctrines promulgated in the dialogue. Of these perhaps the 
most startling is the theory of Socher, who would have the world 
believe that the Parmenides was not written by Plato, but by some 
anonymous philosopher, to whom is to be attributed likewise the 
Sophist and Statesman. In defence of this novel notion, which, 
says Stalbaum, Socher has been unable to support by a single argu- 
ment of the least weight, Stalbaum himself has produced one, that 
Socher has omitted. For according to Stalbaum, Aristotle has never 
made a direct allusion to the Parmenides; although there seem to 
be two indirect in Physic. i. 3, and as many in Sophist. El. c. ix. 
But he might have added that, even if there were not a single one 
of any kind whatever, it is easy to understand why Aristotle would 
take no notice of Plato. For the Stagirite could not have failed to 
perceive, that Plato was not so much giving expression to his own 
‘opinions, as putting into prose what Parmenides appears to have 
written in verse; while, as regards the doctrines of Zeno, it was far 
better for Aristotle to draw them from the discourses of that phi- 
losopher himself, than from the representations of a less faithful 
reporter. 

With far greater reason have Schleiermacher and Ast imagined 
that the dialogue was left in an unfinished state. Perhaps it would 
be safer to assert that it has come down to us ‘shorn of its fair 
proportions.’ For it is hard to believe that Plato wanted either 
the power or inclination to put the finishing hand to a production, 
which exhibits the marks of no common mind. 

Respecting the object of the Dialogue, Taylor, echoing, as usual, 
the sentiments of his favourite Proclus, fancies it was intended to 
exhibit a complete system of a philosophical theology ; and hence he 
has given it the title of ‘“ Parmenides, or on the Gods.” But here, 
as indeed through the whole of Plato, the two Neo~Platonists have 
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preferred to float amidst the mists of mysticism, rather than breathe 
the generally clear empyreum of Plato’s mind. More correctly does 
Diogenes Laert., in ix. 13, entitle it Mappevidne 7 wepi 1deéy, and, in 
iii. 50, class it with the Statesman, the Sophist, and Cratylus, as 
exhibiting proofs of the philosopher’s powers as a dialectician. 

Amongst the more recent translations of this Dialogue, is one in 
French by Schwalbé, Par. 1844, 12, where, in a note at the end of 
the argument, a reference is made to his “ Parmenide, traduit et 
expliqué.” But whether he has been able to overcome any of the 
difficulties arising from the corruptions of the text, I am unable 
to state, as I have never seen the work; and a similar remark is 
applicable to the various publications quoted by Stalbaum, who has 
seldom taken the least notice of his countrymen’s verbal criticism ; 
for, like Poppo in the case of Thucydides, he seems to think that 
the very words of the author have been miraculously preserved by 
a certain class of MSS.; and that if they are not found there, it is 
merely labour in vain to endeavour to seek for them elsewhere ; 
and even in the Latin version of Ficinus, which was evidently made 
from a MS. frequently superior to all that have been hitherto col- 
lated by Bekker and others. I suspect, however, that, like the ma- 
jority of modern scholars in France, Schwalbé does not feel himself 
sufficiently strong in Greek to grapple with verbal difficulties ; which 
after all must be first successfully mastered, before a person pre- 
sumes to talk of that, with which most readers are satisfied, the 
conventional sense of a passage which is felt to be difficult; but 
which the genuine verbal critic knows to be difficult generally, 
only. because it is corrupt. 

As it is by no means easy, even with an attention constantly exe 
erted, to follow the subtleties that pervade the whole Dialogue, it 
will be perhaps not without its use to give Stalbaum’s summary of 
the principal questions discussed, and of the conclusions to which 
they lead. 

A. If “the one” be supposed to exist— 

In the first place, it is necessary to consider it abstractedly by 
itself, and likewise in a double point of view, either as existing apart 
by itself, or united to “ being ;” from whence there arise two con- 
flicting propositions and conclusions— 

1. If “the one” exists, it is nothing, p. 137, C.—142, B. 

2. If “ the one” exists, it is every thing, p. 142, B—157, B. 
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Secondly, we ‘must consider “the others; by which is meant 
every thing except “the one” (p. 159, B. § 63); and respecting 
these there arise two conflicting propositions and conclusions : for, 

1. If “the one” exists, “the others” are all things, p. 157, B.— 

159, B. 
2. If “the one” exists, “the others” are nothing, p. 159, B— 
160, B. 

B. If “the not-one” be supposed to exist— 

In the first place, we must consider “ the not- one” abstractedly 
by itself, and likewise in a double point of view; from whence there 
arise two conflicting propositions and conclusions— 

1. If “the not-one” exists, and is understood in a relative sense 

with respect to “the others,” it is by itself every thing, 
p. 160, B.—163, B. 
9. If “the not-one” exists abstractedly, it is by itself nothing, 
p. 163, B.—164, B. 
_ So too we must consider “ the others.” And hence there arise 
two conflicting propositions and conclusions— 
1. If “the not-one” exists, “the others,” as being freed from 
one-ness, are every thing, p. 164, B.—165, E. 
2. If “the not-one” exists, “ the others” are nothing, p. 165, E. 


Before, however, Parmenides, of whom Plato is the mouth-piece, 
entered upon these inquiries, there should have been given defini- 
tions of the terms employed, or at any rate care should have been 
taken by Plato to use the same terms in always the same sense. 
But so far is this from being the case, that, as remarked by Wytten- 
bach, on Pheedon. p. 270, with whom Creuzer, on Plotinus Hepi 
KadAdove, p. 169 and 388, agrees, the same meaning is assigned to 
idéar and cin; although Stalbaum, on Parmenid. p. 128, E., at- 
tempts to draw a nice distinction between them; and so he does 
too in the case of adda and Erepa, in Prolegom. p. 114, although 
he fairly confesses that those two words are sometimes used indis- 
criminately. 


* PARMENIDENS. 


OR 


ON IDEALITIES. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


CEPHALUS, ADEIMANTUS, ANTIPHO, GLAUCO, PYTHO- 
DORUS, SOCRATES, ZENO, PARMENIDES. 


[1.] WHEN we arrived at Athens from home, | from Clazo- 
menz,!] we happened to meet with Adeimantus and Glaucon? 
in the place of assembly. And Adeimantus, taking me by the 
hand, said, Hail, Cephalus ;° and if you are here in want of any 
thing over which we have any power, mention ittome. Nay, 
T replied, I came for this very purpose, to beg of you a favour. 
Will you then, says he, state your request? And I replied, 
What was the name of your brother by the same mother ?’ for 


-1 Although otcoGev ée KAaZouevey would, no doubt, appear unobjection- 
able to those, who are satisfied with é« rov “Apyove aurd0ey in Thucyd. 
v. 83, avrov Meyapot in Plato Theetet. p. 143, D., abrov—év rij Ev- 
ow7ry, Alcibiad. i. p. 105, B., oico0ex—®arnodev in Sympos. p. 172, éyv 
ry Teyéa avrov, Xenoph. K. A. vii. 4. 36, yet as ie KAaZoperdy is repeated 
immediately afterwards, it is evident that in this place those words are an 
interpolation. We meet indeed with oicovde—Etc "IOaxny in Od. A.17. 
But the words are properly separated there, not, as here, united. 

2 Of the Adeimantus and Glaucon mentioned here, and introduced as 
speakers in the Republic, nothing is known, except that they were not the 
brothers of Plato; although, according to C. F. Hermann, quoted by 
Stalbaum in Prolegom, p. 302, they were older members of the same 
family stock; trom whom the younger and collateral branches derived 
their names, 

- §% That the Cephalus here alluded to was not the father of Lysias the 
orator seems to be clearly made out. But beyond that fact, nothing is 
known satisfactorily. 
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I do not remember it: for he was a child when I first* came 
here from Clazomenz; and it is now a long time since then. 
His father’s name was, I think, Pyrilampes.° Just so, says 
he, and (his brother’s) was Antipho. But why do you 
especially ask? These, my fellow-citizens, said I, are much 
given to philosophy, and have heard that this Antipho had 
frequently met with one Pythodorus,® a friend of Zeno; and 
that having frequently’ heard from Pythodorus the conversa- 
tions which Socrates,’ Zeno, and Parmenides held with each 
other, he had remembered them. You speak the truth, says 
he. These then, said I, we beg to hear. This, says he, is no 
difficult matter. For, although young, he has exercised himself 
greatly in them ; since® he now, after the example of his grand- 
father, who is his namesake, applies himself much to equestrian 
affairs. [2.] But, ifit seems good,!° we will go to him: for he is 
just gone home!! from hence; and dwells hard by, in Melita.’ 
So saying, we went, and caught him at home, giving orders 
to a coppersmith to make him a bit. But as soon as he was 
at liberty, and his brothers told him the cause of our coming, 


* The MSS. vary as usual between wpdrepov and wzpwrov: which is 
the correct reading Stalbaum says he is unable to decide. 

5 Although Plato in Charmid. § 12, speaks of a Pyrilampes, as the uncle 
of Charmides, and in Gorg. § 82, as the father of Demus, yet C. F. Her- 
mann conceives that the one here mentioned was of a different family, and 
related to Plato by his mother’s side. | 

6 Pythodorus is mentioned as the friend of Zeno in Alcibiad.i. p. 119, A. 

7 Here vwodAd is put for zodAdKig. Stalbaum aptly quotes Phedon. 
p- 61, C., wo\AXa—évreroynKa. 

8 Athenaus in xi. p. 505, F., and Macrob. in Saturnal. i., accuse Plato of 
an anachronism in making Socrates converse with Parmenides. But they 
forgot, as remarked by Heindorf, that Socrates here and in the Theetetus, 
§ 101, and Sophist, § 4, speaks of himself as being very young, when Par- 
menides was an old man. 

9 Instead of éwet, which is here absurd, and omitted by Ficinus, one 
would expect «i kai, ‘ although—” 

10 In lieu of aX’ ei Osi, Heind. suggested GAX’, ei doxei, which is the 
phrase constantly in use, as I have shown on Philoct. 1398, and to the pas- 
sages quoted there I could now add a dozen more. Stalbaum defends « 
éei, acknowledged by Proclus, and translates —‘‘if I must ;’’ as if Adei- 
mantus, who had professed his readiness to do Cephalus a service, would 
consider it an act of compulsion to go with his friend to Antipho, whose 
house was close at hand. 

1 Stalbaum justly finds fault with Bekker for omitting otrade, which is 
required by the tenor of the story. 

12 This Melité was a demus of the tribe of Cecrops. 
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he recognised me through my previous sojourn at this place, 
ahd he embraced me; and on our begging him to go through 
the conversations, he at first shrunk back, for he said it would 
be a troublesome task; but afterwards, however, he detailed 
them. 

Antipho then said that Pythodorus had told bim that Zeno 
and Parmenides once came to the great Panathenza;'* that 
Parmenides was then a rather old man, with very hoary locks, 
but of a handsome and noble aspect, and full sixty-five years 
of age; but that Zeno was nearly -forty years old, very 
tall and graceful to beliold, and was reported to have been 
the bosom friend of Parmenides; he said, too, that they lodged 
with Pythodorus, in the Cerameicus,!* beyond the walls; whi- 
ther also Socrates came, and many others with him, who were 
eager to hear the writings of Zeno; for then for the first time 
they had been brought by the (strangers); but that Socrates 
was at that time very young. [8.] That Zeno therefore 
himself read the writings to them; and Pythodorus further 
related that Parmenides happened to be gone out; and that of 
the discourses so read there remained only a very small portion, 
when he himself entered, and Parmenides with him and Aris- 
totle,!5 who was one of the Thirty (Tyrants); and that he heard 
but a little at that time; '®but that nevertheless he had (often) 
heard the (whole)! discourse previously from Zeno. 

(He added) that Socrates, on hearing (the discourses), 
entreated him to read again the first hypothesis of his first 
discourse ; and that, when it was read, Socrates said—-How do 
you, Zeno, assert this, that if the things existing are. many, the 


13 On the Panatheneea, see Potter’s or Smith’s Grecian Antiquities. 

14 On the two Cerameici, see Schol. in Aristoph. ‘Ima. 769. They 
were in fact burial-grounds, and strewed over with fragments of the cine- 
rary urns there deposited in honour of the dead. Of the same kind was 
doubtless the Potter’s Field, near Jerusalem, where the body of Judas 
Iscariot was thrown. 

15 This Aristotle is numbered by Xenophon, in H. G. ui. 2, amongst the 
Thirty Tyrants, as they were called, whom Lysander appointed to be the 
governors of Athens, after it fell into his hands. Stalbaum thinks he was 
the author of some Forensic speeches, mentioned by Diogenes Laert. v. 34. 

1616 Heindorf says that in the words od py adbrocg ye adAG Kai, there 
is an unusual transposition of d\Ad, which should follow od pny. But 
aXe kai, I suspect, is a corruption of woAAdkic. Taylor, too, has inserted 
‘often ’? from his'own head; and ‘‘ whole” from “‘ omnia”? in Ficinus ; 
unless it be said that Plato wrote ye rd 6a, which come nearer to ys dAA4@, 
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same things must be both similar and dissimilar? But that 
this is impossible. For neither can things dissimilar be 
similar, nor things similar be dissimilar. Is not this what 
you assert? Zeno answered, It is. [4.| If then it is im- 
possible for dissimilars to be similar, and similars dissimilar, 
it is impossible likewise for many things to exist? For if 
there were many, they would undergo impossibilities. Is this 
what your discourses mean? Is it any thing else than to 
contest, contrary!” to all that is (usually) asserted, that “the 
many” does not exist? And do you fancy that each of your 
discourses is a proof of this very doctrine ? so that you conceive 
you have produced as many proofs as you have written dis- 
courses, (to show) that “the many” does not exist? say you 
thus, or do I not rightly understand you? No, said Zeno; but 
you understand quite well the meaning of the whole work. 
Then said Socrates, I perceive, Parmenides, that Zeno here 
wishes not only to be familiar with you in other bonds of 
friendship, but in your writings likewise. For Zeno has, in 
a certain manner, written the same as yourself; but by some 
change he endeavours to deceive us, as if asserting something 
different. For you in your poems assert that the universe is 
“one;” and you produce beautiful and excellent arguments in 
support of this opinion. [5.] But Zeno says that “the many” 
does not exist, and he too produces very many and mighty 
proofs. With regard then to the fact, that you assert that “ the 
one” exists, and he, that “the many” does not exist; and that 
each of you speak so as to appear to have said not an atom 
of the same things,salthough you both assert nearly the same, 
it seems to me that what has been said by you is above us the 
rest.18 It is so, Socrates, said Zeno. But you do not per- 
fectly comprehend the truth of my writings; although, like 
the dogs of Laconia,!% you excellently pursue and track out 

17 Heindorf properly translates wapd, “contrary to;” Ficinus, by 
“per,” “through,” which Stalbaum adopts in defiance of the language ; 
for 7aod never has that meaning. To show more clearly what Plato in- 
tended, I have inserted “‘ usually,’ unless it be said that he wrote zapa 
Ta wavrity AEyopueva, Not Tapa wavra Ta NEyopEva. 

18 In lieu of rode &\Aove one would prefer rove avoue, “‘ the simpletons.” 
On the change of dvove and &\Aovg, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 106. 

19 On the-superiority of this breed of dogs, see the Commentators on 
Soph. Aj. 8, and Virgil. Georg. iii. 345. Hence, says Proclus, that animal 


was called a philosopher; just as Pope describes the elephant as ‘“‘ half- 
reasoning.”’ 
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what is there asserted. But this in the first place les hid 
‘from you, that this discourse is not in every respect of so 
solemn a cast, that it was written, as you say, with the set 
purpose”? of being concealed from mankind,”! as if effecting 
something great; yet you have spoken something of what has 
happened; and in truth, these writings are a kind of sup- 
port to the doctrine of Parmenides against those who en- 
deavour to ridicule it, (by saying) that if “one” exists, it 
would follow that such an assertion would suffer many things 
of a laughable kind, and contrary to itself. This writing there- 
fore contradicts those, who assert that “the many” exists ; 
and it gives in return these?? and many other reasons; as it 
intends to show that the hypothesis, which (asserts) the ex- 
istence of “the many,” would suffer things still more laugh- 
able than that, which says of ?3if “many” exist, or of “one” 
existence,”? should a person go through the question suffi- 
ciently. [6.] Through some such love of contention was this 
discourse composed by me, when a youth; but some one stole it 
after it was written, so that it was out of my power to de- 
liberate whether it should be brought out into the light or not. 
24 Hence it lies hid from you, Socrates, that it was written by a 


20 Perhaps dcavonGéy might be translated, ‘‘ with a mental reservation.” 
Unless it be said that Plato wrote idiq von@év, ‘to be understood pri- 
vately.”’ 

21 Here again one would prefer rove avove, “ the silly,”’ to Trove avove, 
“* mankind.” 

” In lieu of ravra, Heindorf with Schleiermacher would read ratra, 
i. €. TH yédoia. Stalbaum defends ravra by saying that it refers to the 
arguments, brought forward by the opponents of Parmenides. ‘The word 
is omitted by many MSS., and Ficinus. The sense seems to require d\XAa 
cai cadXiw ére, other things and better still ;’’ for the question would be 
decided by the excellence, not the number merely, of the arguments. 

*%—*5 I cannot make out the syntax in, nor see the sense of, 7) &¢ w7oANa 
gor, 1) Tou éy eivat. I could have done both had the words been, t i Neyer 
OTe TONAG oTLY, I} TOUTOV, OT Ey: and so perhaps Ficinus found in his MS., 
for his version is, ‘‘ ex opinione illorum, quod scilicet multa sint, quam 
ex opinione Parmenidis, quod sit unum ;”’ in English, “their hypothesis, 
which says that ‘many ‘things exist,’ than the hypothesis of this person, 
that ‘ one exists.’ ”’ 

24__24 ‘This is evidently the sense of the passage. But to get at it, we 
must suppose Plato to have written, TaUTy ody oe AarOavea, o LwKparec, 
TO UTO VEOV prroverciag i Evexa abdTo yeypagOat, addr’ ody, we ole, v7d 
apeoBurépov grroTiwiag. Ficinus found something different in his MS., 
for his version is, ‘‘Id ergo te fugit, O Socrates, quod existimas, non a 
juvenili certamine sed a senili ambitione scriptum fuisse.”’ 
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young person through the love of contention, and not, as you 
fancy, by an older one, through the love of renown,” since,” 
as I have said, you have not made a bad guess. I receive (the 
account), says Socrates; and I think the case is as you have 
stated. But tell me this too. Do you not think there is a cer- 
tain form of similitude, existing itself by itself? and that another 
‘18 contrary to this, which is dissimilar? and that you and me, 
and other things, which we call many, participate in these two ? 
and that some things, participating in similitude, become similar 
in that respect and so far as they participate? but that others, 
(which participate) in dissimilitude, (become) dissimilar? and 
that those (which participate in) both (become) both? But if all 
things participate in both, which are contrary to each other, and 
that similar and dissimilar to each other exist through partici- 
pating of both, what is the wonder? ['7.] For, if any one should 
show that similars themselves become dissimilar, or dissimilars 
similar, I should think it would be a prodigy. But if he 
shows that such things, as participate in both of these, suffer 
likewise both these, it does not appear to me, Zeno, that there 
would be any thing absurd in the case; nor again, if any one 
should show that all things are one, through their participat- 
ing in “the one,” and that very same things are many, through 
their participating in multitude. But I should very much 
wonder if any one should show that what is one, is itself 
many, and on the other hand, that what are many is one; and 
in a similar manner concerning all the rest. It would indeed 
be worthy of wonder, if he should show that both the genera 
themselves and the species in them suffered these contrary 
affections. But what is there wonderful, if any one should 
show that I am both one thing and many, by saying, that 
when he wishes to prove I am many, that the parts on 
the right hand of me are different from those on the left, the 
anterior from the posterior, and in like manner the upward 
from the downward parts—for I think that I participate in 
multitude—but when (he desires to show that) I am one, he 
will say, that, we being seven in number, I am one man, 
and participate in “the one”? so that he would by this 
means prove both to be true. If then any one should en- 

25 Here again ézei, “since,” is quite unintelligible. Ficinus has 


““Veruntamen,’’ from which I can elicit nothing except avrov 6é mwépt. & 
u " b] oO 0 3 Cc 
ELTTOV. 
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deavour. to show that stones, wood, and all such things, are 
both many and one, we would say that he shows such things 
as are many and one, but not that “the one” is many, nor 
“the many” one; and that he does not say any thing wonder- 
ful, but what we should all confess. [8.] But if any one 
should, in the first place, distribute the species of things, con- 
cerning which I have just been speaking, separating them 
according to their very selves, such as similitude and dissimili- 
tude, and multitude and the one, and standing and motion, 
and the rest of this kind, and should afterwards show that 
these things can in themselves be mixed and separated, I 
should, Zeno, says he, be marvellously astonished. But it 
appears to me that you have very manfully made this your 
business ; yet I should be much more astonished if any one 
could solve this very same difficulty, which is involved on all 
sides in species themselves; and, as you have gone through 
in the case of things sensible to the sight, so (should he go 
through) in the case of things comprehended by reason. 

On Soerates saying this, Pythodorus observed that he 
thought that Parmenides and Zeno were at each remark an- 
noyed;”° but they gave the greatest attention to him, (Socrates, ) 
and frequently looking at each other smiled, as wondering at 
Socrates. Hence on his ceasing to speak, Parmenides said— 
How worthy, Socrates, are you of admiration?’ for your 
ardour in what relates to reasoning! Tell me then, have you 
thus separated, as you say, certain species apart by themselves, 
and likewise those, that participate in them, apart ? And does 
similitude itself appear to you to be separate from that simili- 
tude which we possess,”* and “one” and “many,” and all such 
other things as you have just now heard of from Zeno? ‘To me, 
said Socrates, it does. [9.] And does it appear to you, (said 
Parmenides,) that these things too exist, such as a species of 
justice, itself by itself, and of the beautiful and the good, and all 
things of sucha kind? Yes, says he. What, is there a species 


26 Instead of dy@ec@at Heindorf suggested, what Stalbaum is disposed 
to approve, ay@sceoPat, ‘would be annoyed.” 

27 As the verb adyacQat is never, I believe, used in a passive sense, one 
would prefer dyacOjvat, found in Herc. F. 847, of which @avpaZeoOat, in 
two MSS., is the interpretation, as in Hesych., "AyaoQeic: Oavpacbeic. 

28 Ficinus has “‘ cujus nos participes sumus.’’ So too one MS. froma 
recent hand, peréyouev. But Proclus, éyouev, with which Thomson and 
Heindorf are satisfied. 
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of man separate from us and all the things, such as we are, 
29 some species itself of man,”9 or of fire, or water? 1 have often, 
said (Socrates), been in doubt, Parmenides, on this point ; whe- 
ther it is necessary to speak of these in the same manner as of 
those, or in a different manner. And do you doubt, Socrates, 
whether itis necessary to say that of each individual thing, as 
may appear to be ridiculous, such as hair, clay, and filth, or 
any thing else the most worthless and vile, there is a species 
apart, as being different from those which we take into our 
hands? By no means, said Socrates; but (I think)* that 
things are as we see them: but (consider) lest it be not very 
absurd to think that there is a certain form of these? Al- 
ready it has at some time disturbed me, lest there be some- 
thing of the same kind in the case of every thing. But 
afterwards, when I have been standing®! in this way, I rapidly 
take myself off, fearing lest, falling into an abyss of trifling,” 
I should utterly perish and be lost. But, returning from 
thence®? to what we have just now asserted as possessing 
species, I have passed my time in busying myself about 
them. [10.] For, said Parmenides, you are as yet but a 
young man, Socrates, and Philosophy has not yet laid hold 
of you, as she will yet lay hold of you, according to my 
thinking, when you shall not despise any of these things: but 
now, through your juvenile age, you still look to the opinions 
of men. Tell me then this. Does it appear to you, as you 


2229 The words within the numerals I cannot understand ; nor could 
Ficinus, who has omitted them. 

30 Heindorf says that there is an ellipse of ofwar. He ought to have 
elicited ofpat from eivat. 

31 Ficinus has “ paulisper institi.’? Hence one would read réwe o7é, 
where réwe still lies hid in éyw, found before or@ in two MSS., and be- 
fore ior# in one. On réwe see Ruhnken on Timeus, p. 206. 

2 In lieu of &Bu00rv grvapiay, Wyttenbach, on Plutarch de 8S. N.V. 
p. 72, suggested dBvocoy ddrvapiac, as quoted by Synesius in Dion. p. 
52, A., and &Bvocoy is now found in.many MSS., and ¢Avapiag in one. 
Stalbaum still sticks to GBv0ov ¢dvapiay, with Schefer on Plutarch, 
t.v. p- 181. 

33 Stalbaum seems to think that éxcioe ddixdpevoc sig & ééyoper is 
such Greek as Plato would not have disdained to write. Some scholar 
with better taste would expunge éfc. He should have suggested rather 
éxei@ey, similar to “unde reversus”’ in Ficinus; or still better, éxeiOey 
O& agpekopevocg oc, d—For cic has been constantly lost, as I have shown 
in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 304; and to the passages quoted there, and cor- 
rected, I could now add not a few more. 
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say, that there are certain species, of which these the rest® 
participating retain their appellations; as, for instance, that 
such things as participate in similitude are similars ; in great- 
ness, are great; and in beauty and justice, are beautiful and 
just ? Entirely so, said Socrates. Does not every thing 
which participates, either participate in the whole species, or 
only .in a part of it? Or can there be any other mode of 
participation besides these? How can there be? said (So- 
crates). Does it then appear to you that the whole species in 
each individual of many things is one? Or how? What, 
said Socrates, prevents it, Parmenides, from being so? 
Being, therefore, one and the same in things many ‘and se- 
parate from each other, it will be*® at the same time whole, 
and thus it will be separate itself from itself. It would not 
be so, said (Socrates), if, just as the day, being one and the 
same, is present in many places at the same time, and yet is 
not the more separate from itself; in the same manner,*” if 
every species may be at once one and the same in all. [11.] 
Pleasantly indeed, said Parmenides, do you, Socrates, make 
one and the same thing to be in many places; just as if, 
covering many men with a sail-cloth, you should say that 
there is one whole over many ; or do you think that you would 
not assert something of this kind? Perhaps so, said So- 
crates. Will then the whole sail-cloth be over each person, 
or one part of it over one person, and another over another ? 
A part. Then, said Parmenides, these species, Socrates, are 
divisible; and that which participates in them, would par- 
ticipate only in a part of them; and there would no longer 
be in each a whole, but only a part of each.3® So it seems. 
Are you then willing to assert that one species is in truth 


** I scarcely understand rade rd adda. Ficinus has “ species quedam 
existere, et ea, que illis participant,” as if he had found in his MS. wy 
Ta peradapBavorra— 

3° Instead of ty eivat, Stalbaum has adopted évetivat, the correction of 
Schleiermacher. 

36 Heindorf reads éveorar for tv éorat. 

37 Ficinus supplies, what makes the sense clearer, ‘‘ ita nihil prohibet,”’ 
unless we omit «i, with Stephens, and read eidov dv éy—to which év, 
omitted by Bekker, from many MSS., before év, seems to lead. 

38 Schleiermacher once wished to read éxdorw for éxdorov, which 
Heindorf adopted. He was subsequently content with the old reading. 
Stalbaum has suggested éxdoror dy. But éxdorore is seldom found in 
Plato except united to verbs of speaking. 
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divided, and that it is still one? By no means, said (So- 
crates). For see, said (Parmenides), whether, if you should 
divide magnitude itself, and if each of the many things 
which are great, should be great by a part of magnitude, less 
than magnitude itself, it would not appear absurd. Entirely 
so, said (Socrates). . 

What then? ° Will each little thing, by taking a part of 
the equal, have that, which, to a thing less than the equal 
itself, will be the thing having equal to some thing ?*9 It is 
impossible. 4° But some one of us will possess a part of the 
small; and the small itself will be greater than this, inasmuch 
as it is a part of itself; and thus the small itself will be 
greater: but that to which the part taken away shall be added, 
will become smaller, but not greater than before. [12.] This, 
said Socrates, cannot be.4° After what manner then, Socrates, 


3939 Such is the literal and nonsensical version of the unintelligible 
Greek. Ficinus has, “ Ipsius equalis parte unumquidque parvum parti- 
cipans habebit, quo minore existente quam ipsum equale, id, quod habet, 
zequale alicui sit ;’? which I cannot understand: and I am equally in the 
dark as regards Heindorf’s translation—‘* Quando quidque parvam ali- 
quam rov icov particulam acceperit, continebitne hoc in se aliquid; 
quo, quanquam id minus sit quam ipsum 70 tooy, tamen cuiquam rei 
eequale effici possit?’’ But to get even at this sense, Heindorf is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the words ro éyov, in which the principal 
difficulty lies, might be omitted without any detriment to the sense; as 
if either Plato or any other correct writer would thus insert words per- 
fectly useless. Stalbaum, who hardly ever pens a note at once original, 
acute, and satisfactory, is content to reprint Heindort’s, as if it had left 
nothing to desire. I could, perhaps, have understood the Greek, had it 
been to this effect—Ti dai; rov icou pépocg Exacroy opicpdy drodaBor, 
ri te; Ty éharrov byte avTov rov icov éxey Tov loov ri dddbvaroy, 
i. e. ‘‘ What then? If each small thing obtains a part of the equal, what 
will it have? It will be impossible for that, which is less than the equal 
itself, to have any part of the equal.’? With regard to the general sense, 
Procius says, as translated by Taylor, “ If any thing has a share in a 
part of equality, it has a share in something less than the whole; but 
that which participates in the lesser, is no longer lesser, but equal. This, 
however, ought not to be; since it has been agreed that forms (std7) 
give the appellation of themselves to sensibles. Hence that which par- 
ticipates in the lesser, must not be called equal, but lesser ; nor must that, 
which participates in the equal, be called lesser, but equal; nor that, 
which participates in the greater, be called equal or lesser, but greater.”’ 

40__40 According to Proclus, all within the numerals was thought by some 
persons to be spurious in consequence of the difficulty of perceiving what 
Plato was aiming at. Tried by this test, nearly the whole of what Proclus 
has written himself might be rejected as apocryphal. Absurd as the 
theory is, it has been adopted by some of the modern scholars of Germany, 
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can the other things participate in species, if they are able to 
participate neither according to parts, nor according to wholes ? 
It does not, said (Soer ates), appear to me, by Zeus, to be at all 
an easy matter to define in a question of this kind. What 
then ? How stands the case with you in regard to this? To 

what? Ithink that you consider every species as one, on some 
such account as this. When some things many in number seem 
to you to be great, there seems perhaps to be one and the same 
idea to you, who survey them all; from whence you con- 
sider the great to be one. You speak the truth, said So- 
crates; but what, as regards the great itself, and the other 
things which are great, if you look upon them all in like 
manner through the soul, will not, on the other hand, a cer- 
tain one thing appear to you great, through which all these 
necessarily seem to be great? It seems so. Another species 
of magnitude will then become apparent, besides magnitude 
itself and its participants: and in addition to all these, another 
(species), through which all these become great ; each of your 
species will no longer be one, but infinite in number. But, 


in the case of Thucydides especially ; for they thus found it much easier 
to cut out corruptions than to cure them. In the present case, however, 
Stalbaum refuses to admit the notion of an interpolation, and least of all 
in a passage which, he says, is so clear, that a person must be blind in- 
deed not to understand it. Accordingly he thus translates the first sen - 
tence; ‘‘ Let us suppose that any one of us contains in himself a part 
of smallness itself.’ But although he asserts that the use of the future 
in a hypothetical sense has nothing uncommon in it, he will find it difficult 
to produce a single similar instance in the whole of Plato. And even if 
he could find one in every page, yet he ought to have shown likewise 
how, in a purely abstract question, there could be any allusion to human 
beings, taken individually; for the expressions év ypiv and map’ nui, in 
§ 15, are not in point. By observing, however, the balance of the sen- 
tences, it is easy to see that as Tov optxpov pépoe is opposed to the pre- 
ceding Tov icov pépoc, So ought the latter part of one clause to balance 
the latter part of the other. ‘Hence I suspect that Plato wrote— "AAG 
TOU oMLKpOU HEpOC EKAOTOV péya arodaBov Tt ebet 5 ‘Qe oipat, TOUTOV 
61 abrd TO opixpdy peiZoy ~orar, dre pépovg adbrov bvroc: i. e. “ But if 
each great thing obtains a part of the small, what will it have? As I 
think, ‘the small itself will be gr eater than this (great thing), as being (the 
great) i in a part of it (the small).” And if this be a real restoration of 
what Plato wrote, we must read—Kai «ef ovrw 67 ard TO opuxpoy peicov 
EOTat peyadou, py ay moooTeOy To agatpebiv, TovT ETL optKdrEpoY 
éorat, GAN’ ob weiZov n TO wotv. i.e. “ And if the small itself is thus 
greater than the great thing, that, to which what has been taken away shall 
be added, will be still smaller, and not greater than before.’’ 
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suid Socrates, (Have a care,) Parmenides, lest each of these 
species be nothing more than a mental conception, and that it 
is not meet for it to exist any where but in souls. For thus 
each would be one, nor would the consequences, just now 
mentioned, occur. [13.] What then, said (Parmenides), is 
each of these mental conceptions one, and is there a mental 
conception of nothing? This, (said Socrates,) is impossible. It 
is then of something? Yes. Of a being or of a non-being ? 
Of a being. Is it not of some one thing, *! which that mental 
conception understands as being a one certain idea over all 
things?4! Yes. Will not then that species, which is under- 
stood to be one, be always the same over all things? This, on 
the other hand, seems to be necessary. But what, said Par- 
menides, Is it not necessary, since you say that the other 
things participate in species, either that each should seem to 
you to be from mental conceptions, and that all of them under- 
stand, or that being mental conceptions, they understand 
nothing ? But this, said Socrates, has no reason for it. But 
this appears, Parmenides, to me to be for the most part 
the case. That these species stand, as it were, patterns 
in nature; but that the other things are similar to them, 
and are their resemblances: and that this participation of 
species by the other things, is nothing more than an assi- 
Inilation to them. If then any thing, said (Parmenides), 
becomes similar to the species, can it be possible for that 
species not to be similar to the assimilated, so far as it is ren- 
dered similar? Or is there any method by which the similar 
would not be similar tothe similar? ‘There is not. Is there 
not, therefore, a great necessity for the similar to participate 
in one and the same form as the similar? ‘There is a neces- 
sity. But will not that, through the participation of which 
the similars become similars, be species itself? Hntirely so. 
[14.] It is not, therefore, posssible for a thing to be similar to 
the species, nor the species to another. For otherwise an- 


41_41 Instead of éréyv voei, Thomson proposed to read ézuvoet, and so one 
MS. But ézi would haveno meaning here. The three oldest MSS. offer 
elrovvoeivy, Ficinus found in his MS. évopéevny. For his version is 
“ notionem—sequentem.”? There is some deep-seated error here. From 
the subsequent éy 76 a’ré ii raouy, itis evident that Plato did not write 
éxév. He might have written, 6 éai wdoty by éxeivo 76 vonpa voél, eizrEeiv 
7 HY piay ri’ odoay idéay, i. e. “* which that conception understands as 
being over all, and of which one may speak as being a certain one idea.”’ 
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other species will always appear by the side of the species; 
and should this again become similar to another, another 
(would appear); and a new species would never cease to be 
continually produced, if the species should be produced similar 
to its participant. You speak most truly. Hence, then, the 
other things do not participate in species through similitude ; 
but it is necessary to seek after something else, through 
which they do participate. So it seems. 

_ See you then, Socrates, said (Parmenides), how great is the 
difficulty, should any one define species as existing themselves 
by themselves? Very much so. Know then well, said (Parme- 
nides), that you do not apprehend at all, so to speak, how great 
is the difficulty, if, separating each of the things existing, you 
should lay down one species. How so, said (Socrates)? There 
are many and other (doubts), said (Parmenides) ; but this is 

the greatest. Should any one assert that it is not proper for 
the species to be known, if they are such as we have said they 
ought to be, a person would not have it in his power to de- 
monstrate to the party asserting this, that he is deceived; un- 
less he who doubts is skilled in many thngs, and is of a good 
disposition, and willing to follow the demonstrator, while 
busied in many (proofs), and these far-fetched; while he who 
holds, as a matter of necessity, that they are not to be known, 
will be unpersuaded. [15.] In what way, Parmenides? 
said Socrates. Because, Socrates, I think that both you and 
(any )*? other person, who lays down that the essence of each. 
species exists itself by itself, would allow, in the first place, 
that not one of them exists in us. For, said Socrates, how 
could it still exist itself by itself? You speak well, (Par- 
menides) said. But do not such ideas as are, with relation to 
each other, such as they are, possess also their essence with 
respect to themselves, and not with reference to things exist- 
ing among us, whether they are resemblances, or in whatever 
manner a person may set them down; by the names of each 


® This “any” is supported by “‘quemvis” in Ficinus; who found, I sus- 
pect, in his MS. dAXoy riva, boric airny Kal’ authy exdorov oboiay Ta 
rierae sivat: for his version is, “‘ quicunque essentiam quandam cujus- 
que ipsam secundum se existentem ponit;’’? and thus we shall get rid of 
riva, improperly interposed between adriy xa’ airyy, and of abrod 
(omitted likewise in the oldest MS.) before éxaorov, and unite riva 
closely, as it should be, to obciay. ‘To these niceties, strange to say, not 
even Heindorf has paid the least attention. 
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of which, while we participate in them, we are called? but 
the things existing among us, and which are synonymous to 
those, exist, on the other hand, with reference to themselves, 
and not with relation to the species; and belong to themselves, 
but not to those which receive from them a common appel- 
lation. How say you? replied Socrates. As if, said Parme- 
nides, some one of us should be the master or slave of any one ; 
*Sfor a slave is surely not the slave of a master, who is ab- 
stractedly speaking a master, nor is a master the master of a 
slave, who is abstractedly speaking a slave;# “but being 
aman, both these are of a man;*4 4°but master itself is that, 
which it is from its relation to slavery itself; and slavery itself 
is in a similar manner slavery with reference to mastery it- 
self.4> But what are in us do not possess any power, as regards 
those, nor those any, as regards us; but they exist, as I say, from 
themselves, and with relation to themselves; and those by us 
in a similar manner with relation to themselves. Or do you 
not understand what I am saying ? I understand, said Socrates, | 
perfectly. [16.] 4° Would not science itself, said (Parmenides), 
which is a thing science, be a science of that itself which 1s a 
thing truth.46 Certainly. But would each of the sciences which 


43_43 This I presume is the meaning of the Greek words, od« avrod 
Seordérov 6 gore deoworne, éxetvov Sodd\éc EoTivs o¥dE adrov Jovdov, 6 
gore Covroe, OeoréTNnec 6 Ceordrne: where, I confess, I cannot understand 
éceivov: nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. I have therefore trans- 
lated as if the Greek were, dovAoc 6 OovdAoe, to balance deorwéirne 6 
Oeonérye. 

44__44 Here again the sense is obscure, because the words are corrupt. 
Ficinus renders “sed hec utraque est tanquam homo.’ For he found in 
his MS. aN dvOpwmoe we audorepa Tatra éort: where advOowrov was 
omitted, as it is in five MSS. What Plato even meant to say, I will leave 
tor others to discover. ; 

45_45 Such is nearly Taylor’s translation of the Greek words, avry 6¢ 
Osomorsia avrie OovAstac zor, 6 éori, Kal SdovrAsia woatTwc ait? dov- 
Agia abrcg Oeomworsiac: where the balance of the sentence plainly proves 
that dovXgia is an interpolation; although it is acknowledged by the ver- 
sion of Ficinus, ‘‘ ipsa vero dominatio servitutis ipsius existit id, quod est ; 
et ipsa iterum servitus eodem modo ipsius dominatio est servitus.”’ 
Heindorf indeed asserts that dovAeia here answers to 6 éori in the pre- 
ceding-clause; but to those words is to be referred woatvrwe. From the 
‘‘iterum”’ in Ficinus, it isevident he found in his MS. cai—ad abrn. 

465_46 Ffere again is a mass of Greek words, out of which I can make 
not an atom of sense. I have given therefore an unintelligible literal 
translation. Ficinus has, ‘‘Nonne et scientia ipsa, quod scientia est, 
illius ipsius, quod est veritas, scientia ?’’ He therefore found in his MS. 
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exists really, be the science of each of the things which exist 
really, or not? Yes, it would. But would not the science 
which is among us be the science*? of the truth which is? 
And again, would not each science that is among us, turn out 
‘to be the science of things existing among us? It is neces- 
sary. But, as you have admitted, we do not possess species 
themselves, nor is it possible for them to exist among us. 
For it isnot. But each of the genera, which really exist, are 
surely known by the species itself of its proper science. Yes. 
But this species we do not possess. For we do not. No 
species therefore is known by us, since we do not participate 
in science itself? It appears it is not. Therefore the beauti- 
ful itself, which exists really, and the good itself, and all the 
things which we have considered as being ideas, are unknown 
to us? It nearly seems so. [17.] Now look at this, which is 
yet still more dreadful. What? Would you say, or not,* that, 
if there is a certain species itself of science, it would be* 
much more accurate than the science which is among us? and 
eauty (itself),°° and every thing else in the same manner ??! 
Certainly. If then any thing else participates in science it- 
self, would you not say that no one possesses the most 
accurate science more than a god? It is necessary (to say so). 
But will a god, possessing science itself, be able to know the 
matters among us? Why not? Because, said Parmenides, it 


Ov‘ ody Kai ETLoT NEN, pavat, airn piv, 6 gor ETLOTHEN, avris éxelvnc, 
0 EoTLV arnvea, imoTnen, instead of eTLOTHLN THC, 0 éoTLy ahy bea, 
auTne av exelvnc ein émiotnpn: while Proclus, in lieu of rTH¢, 6 gory 
ahnGea, has rie addnGeiac, correctly as far as the language is concerned ; 
for 6 gortv cannot be thus inserted between rye and dA7jOera or ddndsiac, 
but must follow the noun or pronoun to w hich it belongs, as shown by 
ETLOT HEN aurTy mev, Oo EoTiy, and ETLOTNHOY i} eorwy, and ray OyvTwr, 6 
éorty. Had the Greek been OvK« ody Kat erLoT hyn, pavat, abry pév, 0 
corte, AXnGsiag 6 EoTiv, abrijg ay Ein émornen, the sense would have 
been as intelligible in ‘that language as it is in English—‘* Would not 
science too itself, said Parmenides, which exists really, be the science of 
truth itself, which exists really.” 

47 The MS. of Ficinus has luckily preserved the word eich, want- 
ing in all the other MSS., as shown by his version—‘‘ Scientia vero nostra 
nonne veritatis, que circa nos, scientia erit ?”’ 

48 Ficinus omits 7 ov. His version is ‘‘ Num fateris, si—”’ 

49 T have translated as if the Greek were Gv sivat instead of eivat. 

50 Ficinus has, what the sense requires, “et ipsam pulchritudinem,”’ 
for he doubtless found in his MS. cai atrd cddrce, not cai KadAoe. 

51 Ficinus, ‘‘eodem pacto,”’ which leads to wcairwe in lieu of ctTwe. 
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las been, Socrates, confessed by us, that those species do not 
possess the power, which they possess, in relation to those 
among us, nor those among us in relation to them; but that 
each (possess their power) in relation to themselves. It was 
so confessed. If then there is this®? the most exact mastery. 
with the deity, and this the most exact science, their®? mastery 
will not rule over us, nor will (their) science know us, nor 
aught of the things among us; and similarly we do not rule*4 
over them by our rule, nor do we know aught of things di- 
vine’ by our science. [18.] °°[And again, according to the 
same reasoning, they will neither, though gods, be our masters, 
nor have any knowledge of human affairs |.5> But (have a care), 
said (Socrates), lest the reasoning be not very wonderful, 
should it deprive the deity of the power of knowing. These, 
said Parmenides, and very many others, Socrates, in addition 
to these, it is necessary for the species to undergo, if there 
are these ideas of things existing, and if any one shall define 
each species, as being something itself; so that the hearer 
may be in a difficulty, and, doubting, contend that such species 
do not exist; or if they do exist ever so much, that there is a 
great necessity for them to be unknown by human nature; 
and that he who says so, seems to say something to the pur- 
pose ; and to be, as we just now stated,’ a person wonderfully 
difficult to be persuaded, and that there is (need) °° of a person 


52 Heindorf would read twice air? for airy, from Ficinus’s version, 
‘‘suprema ipsa dominatio——ipsa suprema scientia.”’ Stalbaum retains 
adrn, which he explains by “illa, quam dixi.”’ 

53 The introduction of the plural éxeivwy, when only a single deity had 
been just before mentioned, seems very strange., Correctly then has 
Ficinus omitted éxsivwy here, although he acknowledges the same word 
a little below. 

‘t After the preceding dy deowdoeev, one would expect here, to pre- 
serve the balance of the sentence, Gpyower dv, and yryyworowey ay, 
instead of dpyouey and ytyywoKxopey dv: and so perhaps Ficinus found 
in his MS. For his version is, “‘imperabimus—percipiemus.”’ 

55 Here likewise, to preserve the antithesis in uda¢ od0& re GAXO THY 
wep piv, one would have expected to find before rov @Qsiov oddév the 
words rov Ody otre, or rodc Geode otTe. 

‘656 All within the brackets is evidently useless after the preceding 
reasoning; although the whole clause was read by Proclus, who says that 
the expression “‘ @goi dvrec”’ being added, affords a considerable demon- 
stration of the difficulty. 

57 Tn p. 123, B. § 14. 

58 Heindorf was the first to see that dety had dropt cut here. He 
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naturally clever to be able to perceive that there is a certain 
genus of each thing, and an essence existing itself by itself: 
but of a person still more wonderful, who shall discover (him- 
self),°9 and be able to teach another to distinguish® all these 
in a sufficient manner. I agree with you, Parmenides, said 
Socrates, for you speak entirely to my mind. 

But however, said Parmenides, If any one, Socrates, on 
the contrary, will not admit that there are species of ex- 
isting things, looking to what has been now said, [and to other 
things of the same kind,®! | © nor will define the species of each 
thing as being something itself, he will not have where to 
turn his thoughts, while he does not permit the idea of each 
existing thing to be always the same; and by this means he 
will entirely destroy the power of speaking logically. Some 
such thing as this you seem to me to have perceived even 
more.®8 You speak the truth, Socrates said. [19.| What 
then will you do with respect to philosophy ? Where will 
you turn yourself, if these are unknown? Indeed I do not 
seem to myself to see clearly at present. Before you exercised 
yourself, said (Parmenides), you endeavoured,” Socrates, be- 


should have inserted it before dvdpdc, not after ed@vovc. Ficinus has, 
‘‘viri admodum ingeniosi esse;’’ for he found perhaps in his MS. péy 
eivat, similar to which 1s péy ody in one of the oldest MSS. 

59 The antithesis in evpjoovrog and dAAoy dudaéat, plainly proves 
that adrov has dropt out after espjoovroc—Ficinus has “‘ postquam inve- 
nerit,”’ as if his MS. offered evpdvroc or evpynKoroc. 

60 As the act of distinguishing must be subsequent to, or coincident 
with, that of teaching, we must read dvevepryynodpevor, as I have trans- 
lated, in lieu of dvevepivnodpevor. 

61 Ficinus omits the words cai d\Xa rovadra correctly, for they are not 
only useless, but actually absurd; as if Plato would thus allude not only 
to what had been said, but to something similar, which had not. 

6 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor; al- 
though duly translated by Ficinus—‘“ neque speciem ipsam uniuscujusque 
distinguat,” who therefore found in his MS. not pyde re opteirar ei00€ 
ivoc éxdorov, but pnoé abré rt dpsirae eldog Evde ExdoTov, as Just above, 
Ooueiras Tic ard TL ExacToy Eioc, 

63 Stalbaum says that ‘ although one would easily suspect that cai pada 
ought to be read, yet we must not alter any thing.” He did not perceive 
however, that as Ficinus has not badly, as he confesses himself, ‘‘ tu pre- 
cipue sensisse mihi videris,’? we might elicit from thence kai padtora, in 
lieu of kai p@dXov:-and still less that the sense requires here ea\uoy 
‘ yéou o0Ho0at, “to have perceived better than a young person ;”’ for 
that Socrates was then very young, is shown by $ 2. | 

6 1 have adopted ézrexeiperc, found in two excellent MSS., in lieu of 
éwevetoeic¢, for the allusion is to a past act. 
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times to define what is the beautiful, the just, and the good, 
and each of the other species: for [lately perceived, and I heard 
you discoursing with this Aristotle here. Beautiful and 
divine, be assured, is that ardour of yours, by which you rush 
onwards to rational conversations. But draw yourself out,°° 
and exercise yourself (still) more while you are yet young, on 
account of (the ardour) appearing useless to the many, and 
being called by them a mere idle talking; for if you do not, 
the truth will escape you completely. 

What then, said (Socrates), is the method of the exercise, 
Parmenides ? That, said (Parmenides), which you have heard 
from Zeno, except this,®’ I admired you while asserting, con- 
trary to Zeno,® that you did not permit (a person) in the things 
seen (by the eye) to look into the aberration about them, but 
about those, which a person could especially lay hold of by 
reason, and would consider to be species.°? For it appears to 
me, said (Socrates), that in this way it would be not difficult 
to prove that the things existing are both similar and dis- 
similar, and suffering any other state whatever. You speak 
well, said (Parmenides): but it is necessary for you to do this 
likewise ; not only to make a supposition, whether each thing 
exists, and to consider the consequences from the supposition, 
but also, if it does not exist, to suppose this same thing,” if 
you wish to be more exercised (in this matter). How say you, 


_ %& Ruhnken, on Timeus, p. 226, says that rp rarely means apd rov 
déovrog, “too early.” It never has that meaning. Heindorf vainly re- 
fers to Trach. 630, dédouca yap, Mn wow Eeyore Gy roy wdOoy roy 2% suod, 
piv etdévat raxeiOev. For there Sophocles wrote Mx wpiv—déyye ay 
Voiv, for thus zpiy is repeated perpetually in both clauses. 

66 The metaphor in EAcvoov cavriy, “draw yourself out,’? Heindorf 
says is taken from weaving; where a thread becomes the finer the more 
itis drawn out. We have a similar metaphor in English ; where a person 
is said “to draw out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of 
his argument;’’ quoted from one of Foote’s farces by Porson in his Let- 
ters to Travis, if I rightly remember. Ficinus has “ collige te ipsum.”’ 

87 I cannot understand wAyy Trovro. Ficinus has, ‘‘ Sed etiam illud.” 

8 See § 7 and 8. 

6° The reading «dn, which Heindorf rejected, is found in all the MSS. 
but two, and confirmed by ‘“‘Species” in Ficinus. The sense seems 
however to require kai elon dy nynoatro bvTwe éivat, i. e. “and would 
consider to be in reality species.” 

7 I confess I cannot understand what is meant here by 7d aéro rovro, 
I could have understood ro:ovTd y’ av 7t—i. e. ‘ some such thing on the 
other hand.”’ | 
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said (Socrates)? [20.] As if, said (Parmenides), you should 
wish to (exercise yourself’) in the hypothesis which Zeno has 
laid down, that, “if there are many things,” what must happen 
both to “the many,” with respect to themselves, and to * the 
one;” and to “the one” with respect to itself, and to “the many:” 
and “if many are not,” to consider again what will happen beth 
to “the one” and to “the many,” with respect to themselves and 
to each other: and again, if you made the supposition “if simi- 
litude,is,” or ‘if it is not,” what will on each supposition happen 
both to the things supposed and to the others, with respect to 
themselves and to each other; and the same reasoning (must 
be) concerning “ the dissimilar,” and “ motion” and “standing,” 
and “generation” and “destruction,” and “entity” and “ non- 
entity ;” and, in one word, concerning every thing which you 
suppose either to be or not to be, or suffering any other state 
whatever, it is necessary to consider what will happen both to 
itself and to each individual of the other things, which you 
may select, and towards many, and towards all things in a 
similar manner; and again, how the other things are related 
to themselves, and to another, which you may select, whether 
you suppose that, which is the subject of your supposition, 
as existing or not existing; if you are about to be exercised 
in a masterly manner, and to perceive thoroughly the truth. 
You are speaking, Parmenides, of an impossible occupation, 
said Socrates, nor do I very well understand you. But why 
do you not go through a certain supposition yourself, that I 
may learn the better? You enjoin, Socrates, said (Parmenides), 
a great task upon a man so old as myself. But why do not you 
then, Zeno, said Socrates, go through it for us ? And then (Py- 
thodorus) stated that Zeno laughing said—[21.] Let us, So- 
crates, request Parmenides himself’; for (see) lest it be no trifling 
matter, as he says; or do you not perceive how great a task you 
are enjoining? If then we were many it would not be pro- 
per to make such a request; for it is unbecoming, especially 
for a man of such an age, to speak things of this kind before 
many. For the many are ignorant that, without this discur- 
siveness and wandering through all things, it is impossible for 
the mind to meet with the truth, and to keep possession of it. 
J therefore, Parmenides, do, together with Socrates, make the 
request in order that [ too may after a long time hear it. On 


Zeno so saying, Antiphon said that Pythodorus related that 
2E 2 
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he too, and Aristotle, and the rest, entreated Parmenides to de- 
clare what he had said, and not to do otherwise. There is a ne- 
cessity then, said Parmenides, for me to comply; although I 
seem to myself to suffer the fate of the horse of Ibycus, to 
whom as being a competitor and rather old, when about to 
contend in a chariot race, and fearing through his experience 
for the event, Ibycus7! compares himself by saying, “ ‘Thus I 
too, who am so old, am forced to the contests of love to go;” 
so I, upon recollection, appear to myself to feel a great fear 
how I, at such an age, must swim through such and so great a 
sea of words ; yet I must gratify you, since, as Zeno says, 
we are by ourselves. Whence then shall we begin; and what 
shall we first of all suppose? [22.] Or are you willing, 
since it seems good to play a business-like game, for me to 
begin from myself, and my own hypothesis, by supposing, 
with respect to “the one itself,” if one “is,” or “is not,” 
what must happen? By all means, said Zeno. Who then, 
said (Parmenides), will answer me? Will the youngest? 
For he will have very litle trouble; for’ he will answer 
what he thinks; and his answer will be at the same time 
a resting-place for me. JI am prepared, said Aristotle, in 
this point,” for you, Parmenides; for you mean me, when 


71 The fragment preserved by the Scholiast here and Proclus was first 
edited by F. Ursinus in Fragm. Lyr. p. 115, and reprinted by Schnei- 
dewinn in Ibyci Fragm. Gotting. 1832, and restored to a new metrical 
form by Hermann in Jahn’s and Klotz’s Padagog. 1833, p. 380, and by 
Bergk in Lyrici Greeci. 

™ With a want of critical taste and tact, very unusual, Heindorf rejects 
the reading zréAayoe in lieu of wAn@ec, preserved by Ficinus alone, and 
which even Fischer was disposed to adopt after he had read what had 
been written in its support by Ruhnken on Timeus, p. 79, and Valckenaer 
on Hippol, 822, and that Hesychius explains wéAayoc by 7AnV0g. Stal- 
baum however and Koch still stick to zA7@0c. 

78 Stalbaum has edited duwe d&—det yap: yapiZec@at, éwedr) Kai 6 
Znvov Néyei—avrot yap éopev. But the second ydo is properly omitted 
by Bekker with the five best MSS., although it is found in Legg. viii. p. 
836, B., Protag. p. 309, A., Aristoph. Ach. 506, but omitted in the similar 
phrase in Menex. § 5, coi ye det yapivesPar—éiredn ye povw éopiv. 
Alcib. i. p. 118, éaretdy) podvw éopév, pnréov. Stalbaum ought rather to 
have omitted the first yap with three MSS., and to have read ra@’ 6 in- 
stead of kai o— 

74 Instead of kai Plato evidently wrote cai yap— 

75 The MSS. offer here rovro for rovroy, to which Heindorf properly 
objected. But Erooe rovro is scarcely good Greek. One would expect 
TovTo Totty, Or we must omit rovro with Ficinus. 
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speaking of the youngest. Ask me then, as one who will an- 
swer you. Be it so, said (Parmenides). 

If “ one” is, is it not that “the one” will not be many? 
For how can it be? There must then be of it neither a part 
nora whole. How so? Is not a part a part of a whole? 
Yes. But what isa whole? Would not that, to which no 
part is wanting, be a whole? Entirely so. On both sides 
then “ the one” would be (composed) of parts, as being a 
whole and having parts? Itis necessary. And so in both 
ways “the one” will be many, but not one. ‘True. But it 
must be not many, but one. It must. Hence, it will neither 
be a whole, nor possess parts, if “the one” is one. It will 
not. [23.] If then it has no parts, it has neither beginning, 
nor middle, nor end; for such as these would be its parts? 
Right. But end and beginning are the bounds of each 
thing? Hownot? “ The one” therefore is infinite, if it has 
neither beginning nor end? Infinite. And therefore with- 
out figure; for it neither participates of the round nor the 
straight. How so? For the round figure” is that, the ex- 
tremities of which are on all sides equally distant from the 
middle. Yes. And the straight is that, the middle of which 
is situated before both the extremes?’® It is so. Would 
not then “the one” have parts, and be many, whether it par- 
ticipates in a straight figure or a round? Entirely so. It is 
therefore neither straight nor circular, since it has not parts. 
Right. And being such, it will be no where; for it would 
be neither in another, nor in itself. How so? Being in 
another, it would somehow be surrounded circularly by that, 
in which it might be, and it would be touched by many things 
in many places. But it is impossible for “the one,” being 
without parts, and not participating in a circle, to be touched 
in a circle in many places. It is impossible. [24.] But 
being itself in itself, it would be likewise surrounding itself; 
since it is no other than itself, “if it were in itself:’" for it is 

“5 Thomson appositely refers to Cicero. N. D. ii. 18. 

76 This is a strange definition of a straight line, or figure. In lieu of 
évimpoo@ev, Proclus has éxirpoo8ovv, From which others may perhaps, 
what I cannot, elicit the true reading by the aid of Euclid’s definition of 
a straight line—EvOeia yoapph éoriv, Aric éicov roic é@ EavTov onpeiotc 
xeirat. Ficinus has ‘‘ Rectum vero, cujus medium extremis utrisque 


preecedit,’’ which is just as unintelligible as the Greek. 
77_77 The words between the numerals, Stalbaum says, merely repeat 
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impossible for a thing to be in that, which does not surround 
it. It is impossible. [24.] Would not then that, which 
contains, be one thing, and that which is contained, another ? 
78 For the same whole cannot at the same time suffer and do 
both these : and thus “ the one” would no longer be one, 
but two. It certainly would not. “ The one,” therefore, is 
not any where, being neither in itself nor in another. It is 
not. But consider, whether, being in this state, it is possible 
for it to stand or be moved. Why can it not? Because be- 
ing moved it would be carried on or be changed ;° for these 
alone are the kinds of motion. Certainly. But “the one” 
being changed from itself, it is impossible surely for it to be 
still one. Impossible. It is not then moved as regards a 
change. It appears it isnot. But is it by being carried on? 
Perhaps so. And yet if “the one” is carried on, it would be 
either carried round in the same circle, or it would change 
from one place to another. Necessarily so. But ought not 
that, which is carried round ina circle, to stand firm in the 
middle, and to have the other parts of itself carried about the 
middle? But what method is there for that, which has neither 
a middle nor parts, to be carried circularly about the middle? 
There is none. But by changing its position it 1s some- 
times here and other times there, and is moved? If in- 
deed it (were moved).®° Has it not appeared to be impos- 
sible for “the one” to be in any thing? It has. [25.] Is 
it not much more impossible for it to be in the act of being 
(in any thing)?*! Ido not understand how. If any thing is 
in the act of being in any thing, is it not necessary for it to be 
not yet in it, since it is in the act of being; nor yet entirely 


the preceding éy éaurg by. But he does not say what could induce 
Plato to introduce so useless a repetition. 

7378 Such is the translation of the Latin of Ficinus, “‘ Nunquam enim 
idem ipsum totum utraque hee simul pateretur et ageret,”’ as if he had 
found in his MS, od ydo bdroy ye rabroy dugow roiTw dua Teloerat Kat 
woos, of which both Heind. and Stalb. approve. 

‘9 The same idea in Theetet. p. 181, D. § 90: 

80 In lieu of Eizep ye O, Ficinus found in his MS. “Iowe, answering to 
his ‘Forte.’ But after Eizep is to be supplied xuveirar, as remarked by 
Stalbaum. 

81 Ficinus has “ in aliquo fieri,” as if he had found in his MS. ére év 
tw yiyvecOat, not simply ére yiyveoc@ar: or else ére wy, answering to 
omy in the next remark of Aristotle: although éy rw is supported by the 
next question of Parmenides. 


w 
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out of it, if it be already in the act of being? It is necessary. 
If then any other thing suffers this state, that alone would 
suifer it, which possesses parts; for one part of it would be 
in that thing, but another out of it; but it will not be possible 
for that, which has no parts, to be by any means wholly within. 
or without any thing. It is true. But is it not much more 
impossible for that, which neither has parts nor happens to be 
a whole, to be in the act of being in any thing; since it can 
neither exist in the act of being according to parts, nor ac- 
cording toa whole? Soitappears. Hence it does not change 
its place, neither by going any where, nor in the act of being 
in any thing, nor in being carried round in the same, nor in 
being changed. It does not appear it does. ‘The one” there- 
fore is immovable, according to every kind of motion. Im- 
movable. But we have likewise asserted that it is impossible 
for “the one” to be in any thing. We have said so. It can 
never therefore be in “the same.” Why so? Because it 
would be already in that,®? in which it is (as if) in “the same.” 8% 
Entirely so. But the one itself®* can neither be in itself nor 
in another. It cannot. The one therefore is never in “the 
same.” It does not appear that is. But that which is never 
in “the same,” is neither at rest nor stands still.®8° For it 
cannot. ‘ The one,” therefore, as it appears, neither stands. 
still norisit moved. [26.] ®°It does not appear indeed.*® Nor 


8383 Such is Stalbaum’s version of éy @ rw adr éoriv: where al- 
though rw adr@ thus follows év g@,as in § 63, quoted by Heindorf, yet 
there Ficinus has, ‘‘in quo velut in eadem sede,” which is much more 
intelligible than his version here, ‘‘in quo eodem est.’? ‘Taylor’s trans- 
lation is, ‘‘ in which same is ;’’ who has thus anticipated partially ro avro, 
found in the text of three MSS., and written thus in three others, 

é ty 
7@ atts. What Plato meant to say is beyond my comprehension. 

84 Instead of air év eivat, Heind. suggested adr éveivat, subse- 
quently found in two MSS. and adopted by Bekk, and Stalb. But Ficin. 
has “ipsum unum esse poterat.”” For he found in his MS,, airo 76 éy 
€ivat as, read in two MSS. 

85 I cannot see the difference between jovyiay dye and tornker. 

86__86 ‘I’o the assertion we Zotcey 00" EarynKey obre Kiveirat, the answer 
could not be ov oby gaiverai ye 0}, by way of an assent; and if dissent 
be intended, the grounds of such dissent should be stated by one party 
and met by the other. Moreover, although o}y—ye thus follow a)Xa, yet 
these particles do not, and could not, I imagine, follow ode. For in § 28, 
Ovx obv gdaiverat ys, one MS. correctly omits ye. There is therefore, 
either something too much or too little in the text, as it stands at present. 
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will it be the same either with “ different,” ®’ or with itself ; nor 
again different either from itself or from “‘different.” How 
so? Being different from itself, it would surely be different 
from “one,” and so would not be “one.” True. And if it 
should be the same with “different,” it would be that (‘ dif- 
ferent”), and would not be itself; so that “one” would thus be 
not what it is, but different from “one.” It would not in- 
deed. ®It will then be not the same with “different” or 
different from itself? It will not.88 But it will not be dif- 
ferent from “ different,” while it is “one.” For it does not 
belong to “one” to be different from any thing, but to be “ dif- 
ferent” alone, and to nothing else. Right. In consequence, 
then, of its being “one,” it will not be “different ;” or do you 
think (it ean)? Certainly not. % But if it is not (different) 
through this, neither will it be through itself.8® But if not 
different in any way, it will be different from nothing. Right. 
Nor yet will it be the same with itself. How not? % The 
nature of “the one” is surely this of “the same.”°° How ? 
Because, when any thing becomes the same with any thing, 
it does not become one. But what then? That, which be- 
comes the same with many things, must necessarily become 
many, and not one. True. % But if “the one” and “the 
same” differed®! in no respect, whenever any thing became 

8’ Here frep0v means not another, as Taylor translated, but “‘ differ- 
ent,’ as understood by Stalbaum: although when &repov has this mean- 
ing elsewhere, it has the article prefixed: which Plato has omitted on 
this occasion, because éy is without its article likewise. 

88_8§ Here again I cannot understand a single answer given to a bi- 
partite question. 

8989 Stalbaum thus explains this difficult passage, "AMAd pHy et pr 
ToUTY, OX EauTeyD Ecrat’ Ei O& py adT~ obdE abTd, by Supposing that from 
the preceding speech of Parmenides érepor is to be supplied, and rovrw 
is to be referred to rq tv eivar. But on what éavr@ is to depend, he does 
not say; nor has any one observed that the balance of the sentence re- 
quires & 7) ToUTW, ObXY EavT@—ei O& pH EavTYD, ObdE ad Tw, 1. e. “if Not’ 
by this, then not by itself; and if not by itself, then not by any thing.” 


Correctly then has one MS. ie 
990 Ficinus has, ‘‘ Non ea est ipsius unius natura, que ipsius ejus- 
dem natura.’ He therefore found in his MS. Ody, ijzep abrov rod évoc 
gvotc ori Onwov n Tavbrod, i. e. ‘The nature of the same itself is not 
surely that, which is of the one itself.”” Words somewhat more intelligible 
as regards the sense, and more correct as regards the language, than the 
present Greek text, Ox, ij7ep Tov Evdc dvotc, abry Onmou Kai TOU Tabrod. 
_ 1-91 Ficinus has, ‘‘ Ac si ipsum unum atque ipsum idem nihil discre- 
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“the same,” it would always become “one,” and whenever 
it (became) “the one” it (would be) “the same.” Entirely so. 


-f[27.] If then “the one” shall be “the same” to itself, it will 


not be “ one” to itself; and thus “one” will not be “one.” But 
this indeed is impossible. It is impossible, therefore, for “the 
one” to be either different from “ different,” or the same with 
itself. Impossible. And thus “the one” would be neither 
different nor the same, either with respect to itself or different. 
It would not. But neither will it be similar to any thing, 
or dissimilar either to itself or to different. Why so? %Be- 
cause the “similar” somehow has the accident of “same.” 
Certainly. But it has been seen that “the same” is naturally 
separate from “the one.” It has been so seen. But if “the 
one” should suffer any thing apart from being “the one,” 
it would suffer the being more than one; but this 1s im- 
possible. Certainly. In no respect then can “the one” suf- 
fer the being “the same,” either with another or with itself. 
It does not appear it can. Nor can it therefore be similar 
either to another or to itself. It seems it cannot. Nor yet- 
has “the one” suffered the being “different ;” for thus it 
would suffer the being more than one. For (it would) more. 
But that which suffers the being different either from itself or 
from another, will be dissimilar either to itself or to another, 
if that which suffers the being the same is similar. Right. 
But “the one,” as it appears, since it in no respect suffers the 
being “ different,” would in no respect be dissimilar either to 
itself or to another. It would not. “The one,” therefore, 
would be neither similar nor dissimilar, either to another or to 
itself. It does not appear (that it would). [28.] But since 
it is such, it will neither be equal nor unequal, either to itself 
or to another. How so? Being equal, it would be of the 
same measure as that to which it is equal. Certainly. But 
being greater or less than the things, with which it is com- 
mensurate, it will have more measures than the less quanti- 
ties, but fewer than the greater. Certainly. But of those, 
with which it is incommensurable, with respect to the one 


parent:” from whence Heindorf would read diégepe for dradéps. He 
should have read likewise, ’AAX’ st abro tv Kai abro rabroy. 

282 Ficinus has, “‘ Quia simile est, quod ipsius ejusdem est particeps,”’ 
and. which leads to “Ort airé radréy gore zrov, in lieu of “Ore TO Tabroy 
qouv: where one MS. reads rt for rov. 
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part, it will consist of lesser; and with respect to the other, of 
greater measures. How should it not? Is it not therefore 
impossible for that which does not participate in “ the same,” 
to consist either of the same measures, or of any thing else 
whatever the same? Itis impossible. It would therefore be 
equal neither to itself nor to another, if it does not consist of 
the same measures. It appears not. But if it consists of more 
or fewer measures, it will be of as many parts as there are 
measures ; and thus again it will no longer be “one,” but as 
many as there are measures. Right. But even if it should 
be of one measure, it would become equal to that measure. 
But it has been seen to be impossible for one (itself)** to be 
equal to any thing. It has been seen. [29.| “The one” 
therefore neither participates in one measure, nor in many, 
nor in a few, nor in any way participates in “the same,” nor 
will it ever, as it seems, be equal to itself or to another ; nor, 
on the other hand, greater or less either than itself or ‘‘ differ- 
ent.” It is in every respect so. But what,°4 does “the one” 
seem (to be) older or younger (than any thing), or to be of 
the same age (with any thing)? Why should it not? If it 
had in any respect the same age, either with itself or with 
another, it would participate in the similitude and equality of 
time, in which properties we have asserted “the one” does 
not participate *[either similitude or equality |.°° We so as- 
serted. And this also we asserted, that it participates neither 
in dissimilitude nor inequality. Entirely so. How then, 
being such, can it be either older or younger (than any 
thing),” or of the same age with any thing? By no means. 
“The one” therefore will be neither younger, nor older, nor 
of the same age, either with itself or with another. It does 


v8 Ficinus has “ipsum unum _equale cuique esse,”’ which leads to 
tooyv Tw avro Ey eivat, in lieu of icoy rw ado eivat, 

% Heindorf was the first to see that elyae had dr ropt out after vewrepor : 
and Stalbaum to remark that rw depends upon ray adrijy, not on doxéi. 
Hence, as Ficinus has “aut junius jaliquo—ipsum unum—”’ it is plain 
that Plato wrote mpeoBurepoy 7 VEWTEPOY Tov Elva 4 THY avTHY TY NAL 
Kiay évey avro ev Ooxet Ovvaroy sivat ; 

% Ficinus has “‘ipsi uni adesse,” as if he had found in his MS. Tapetvar 
avr evi, instead of pereivar Te évi. 

9_%6 [he words within brackets were properly omitted by Taylor. 
For they are evidently an interpolation of the preceding relative “‘ which.” 

” Here again Ficinus has correctly, “ junius aliquo,”’ in Greek, vew7e- 
poy Tov. See just above, n. 94, 


oe 
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not appear it would. Would it not then be impossible for 
“the one” to exist at all in time, if it be such? Or, is it not 
necessary that, if any thing exists in time, it should always 
become older than itself? It is necessary. But is not the 
- older always older than the younger? What then? That 
which is in the act of being older than itself, is at the same 
time in the act of being younger than itself, 8ifit is about to- 
have that (through) which it is in the act of being older.*® 
[30.| How say you? Thus. It is requisite that nothing 
should exist in the act of being at variance one with an- 
other, *’when it is already at variance;°? but that being now 
at variance, to be so now; and having been, to have been 
so (formerly), and being about to be, to be so (hereafter) ; 

00 but being in the act, to neither have been, nor to will be, 
nor to be at all at variance, !0° but to be in the act, and 
not otherwise to exist. It is necessary. But the older is at 
variance with the younger, and with nothing else. Certainly. 

Hence, that which is in the act of being older than itself, 

must necessarily at the same time be in the act of being 
younger than itself. It seems so. !But likewise to be in 
the act of being ! for a time not longer than itself, nor shorter ; 
but for a time equal to itself to be in the act of being, and 
to be, and to have been, and to be about to be.! For these 
are necessary. It is necessary therefore, as it appears, for 
such things as are in time, and participate in some such thing, 
to i each of them, [itself]? the same age with itself, and 


—** Such is Taylor’s ‘translation of the Greek, eizep pédder Exe 
OTOU cen ys yiyverat. Ficinus has “ si quidem aliquo senius esse 
debet ;” as if he had found in his MS, eizep pédrXee yé wpeoBirEpoy rou 
yiyvecOar. 

9999 Although Erepov érépov might mean ‘‘ one with another,”’ yet as 
éreooy has hitherto meant ‘ different, ”? the other meaning seems rather 
strange here. 

100100 Al] the words within the numerals seem to me to be super- 
fluous ; unless it be said that the Latin of Ficinus has preserved the 
vestiges of what was originally in the Greek, ‘‘ Oppositum alterum alteri, 
nihil fieri oportet, opposito altero jam existente; sed, hoc jam existente, 
jam esse, preterito illo, preteriisse ; futuro, fore : dum vero fit unum op- 
positum, alterum quoque oppositum, nec preteriisse, nec fore, nec esse. 
diversum est, sed fieri, nec aliter esse.’ I confess myself however un- 
able to perceive what Plato meant to say; and therefore unable to re- 
cover what he wrote. 

—! Here again I am quite at a loss. 

2 I have bracketed ‘‘ itself,’? a'word to me at least perfectly unintel- 


o 
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to be in the act of being both older at the same time and 
younger than itself. It nearly seems so. But in none of 
these aceidents is there any share for “the one.” ‘There is 
no share. Neither then has it any share of time, nor does it 
exist in any time. [381.]| It does not, indeed, as the reason- 
ing holds. What then, do not the terms “was,” and “ has 
been produced,” and “was in the act of being,” seem to sig- 
nify a participation in what formerly existed. Very much 
so. And do not the terms “ will be,” and “ will be in the act 
of being,” and “will be generated,”® (signify a participation 
in time) that is about to be hereafter?* Yes. And do not 
the terms “is,” and “is in the act of being,” (signify a par- 
ticipation) in time that is now present?® Entirely so. If 
then “the one” participates not at all in any time, it never 
has been, nor has been in the act of being, nor was [ever |@ 
nor ®[has it been now generated, nor |® is it in the act of being, 


ligible, because airé is omitted in two excellent MSS., and not acknow- 
ledged by Ficinus. 

34.5 In the expressions ypdvov-—rov woré yeyovérog—rov ErrEtTa TOU 
péedXovroe, and rov viv wapdyrog, it is strange that Heindorf, who pro- 
perly objected to rov before péAXovrroc, should not have seen that yeyo- 
voroc, and rov péddovrog, and Tov wapdyToc, were the interpretations 
respectively of tov zoré, and Tov érerra, and rov viv. He appears 
however to have been misled by finding in Thucyd. i. 123, zepi dé rév 
évetra péhAovTwy : to which he might have added 1. 130, é¢ éreira Ewedre 
wpazav. But both passages are equally corrupt, and admit of easy cor- 
rections. Hermann, with his usual want of critical sagacity, proposes, 
on Iph. T. 1234, to read ob rod éetra mov péddovroe, as if the indefinite 
wov could be thus inserted between éverra and: pédAovrog. The ab- 
surdity is however swallowed of course by Stalbaum. Ficinus has “an 
non futurum nobis designant? Futurum:’ which is not sufficiently 
literal to enable one to see what he found in his MS. 

S Instead of yevnOjoerat, which is not found, Schleiermacher wished 
to yeyevnosrat, which is a solecism equally, Plato wrote yevyn@noera 
here, and again shortly afterwards. Had Stalbaum known this fact, it 
would have saved him the trouble of writing a long and unsatisfactory 
note. ; 

” This repetition of zroré after 7v, when it had been already intro- 
duced before yéyovey, is evidently not from the hand of Plato. In fact, 
the second zroré, and viv, and éze:ra, have been probably interpolated. 
For they are not found in the version of Ficinus—“ Si ergo ipsum unum 
nullo participat tempore, nec fuit unquam nec fit, nec est, neque fiet, 
neque factum erit, neque erit.”’ 

8-8 The words between the numerals are properly rejected by Ast, 
whatever Stalbaum may say to the contrary ; who fancies that viv yéyover 
here means the present time of an action completed; as if such an idea 
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nor is, nor will be in the act of being hereafter, nor will be 
generated, nor will be. It is most true. Is it possible then 
for any thing to participate in being, except according to 
some one of these? It is not. In no way then does “the 
one”® participate in being. It appears not. “ The one” 
therefore in no way is. Itseems not. Nor is it then in such 
a state as to be one; for it would bea being, and participate 
in being; but, as it seems, the one neither is one, nor is it at 
all, if one must trust to reasoning of this kind. It seems 
nearly so. But to that which is not, can there be any thing 
either for itself or from itself? How can there? Hence 
there is not for it a name, or discourse, or any science, or 
perception, or opinion. It appears not. Hence it cannot 
either be named, or spoken of, or conceived by opinion, or 
known, nor does it perceive!® any thing of those really ex- 
isting. So it seems. Is it possible then for this to be the 
case respecting “the one?” It seems to me not possible. 
[32.] Are you then willing for us to return again from the 
beginning to our supposition, if by chance any thing shall 
appear to us, on returning, in a different light? Iam very 
willing. Did we not say then, that!! if “one is,” whatever !? 
may be the consequences from that supposition, we must 
admit them. Is it not so? Yes. Consider now from the 
beginning. If “one is,” is it possible for it to be, and yet not 
participate in being? Itis not. Would not being then be a 
property of “the one,” although not the same as “the one ?” 


could be possibly introduced in a passage, where especial care is taken 
to mark distinctly the three periods into which all time is divisible—the 
past, present, and future. Stalbaum was perhaps misled by the words 
of Proclus, on the Timeus, quoted by Thomson—ro6 yiyvecOai wore 1} 
vuv yeyovévat, 7 éoavOrg EceoOar: but it is evident that we must read 
there—r6 yiyvecOat viv, f woré yeyovévat, n éoavOic EceoOat, For viv 
indicates the present, wore the past, and écavOe the future. 

9 Here, as every where else, Ficinus has ‘‘ ipsum unum,” i. e. avo év. 

10 Deceived by the preceding passive verbs, Ficinus translated aic6a- 
verat— sentitur,”’ forgetting that aic@avecQar is a deponent. 

11 From “ confessi sumus’”’ in Ficinus, Heindorf suggested édapev for 
gapev, as there is here a reference to what had been stated in § 22. 
Stalbaum however says that though gapéy is constantly used parentheti- 
cally, é¢apev is never so, or very rarely. Of course he did not see that 
ort had dropt out before ra— 

12 Heindorf’s 07oa for zota is indisputably correct, whatever Stalbaum 
may say to the contrary. See my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 147, and 306. 
To the passages there corrected, I could now add many more. 
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for, "Gf it were the same, )'° it “would not be the being 
of it, nor would “the one” participate in being but it 
would be all one to say “one is,” and “one one.” But now 
our supposition is not, “if one (is) one,” what must be the 
consequence, but “if one is.” Is it not so? Entirely so. 
Ts it not then that © the term “is” means something different 
from the term “one?” Necessarily. If then a person sum- 
marily asserts that ‘“ one is,” would this be no other assertion 
than that the one participates in being. Certainly. Let us 
say then again, if “one is,” what will be the consequence? 
Consider then, if it is not necessary for this supposition to 
signify that “one” is existing of such a kind as to possess 
parts? How? ‘Thus. If the term “itis” is said of “the 
one being,” and “the one ” (said) of “the being which is one,” 
and both being and the one are not!® the same, !’ but belong 
to that same thing which we have supposed to be “the one,” 
is it not necessary that the whole being one should be it,’® 
but that its parts should be “one” and “being?” It is ne- 
cessary. [33.] Whether then should we call each of these 


13__13 The words within lunes are supplied by Ficinus, ‘ alioquin si 
cn 77 

—!4 I do not believe that another passage can be produced where 
éxsivoc is thus applied to two different nouns. I know indeed that the 
same thing is said to take place in the case of av’rdg. But all the in- 
stances I have noticed in Thucydides and Plato admit of an easy correction. 
Ficinus has, ‘‘non utique illius essentia esset, neque ipsum unum illa 
participasset.’? From which it is evident that he omitted, either from his 
MS. or his own good sense, éxeivy and éxetvo: the latter of which is perfectly 
superfluous, despite the defence of Stalbaum, who says that 76 é€v is added 
to éxeivo as an explanation. But correct writers are not thus wont to put 
down some words superfiuously and then explain them by another, Per- 
haps Plato wrote, ob yap dy ixowwve évdg obcia, ob0 ay éxoivovTo ev 
éxeiyne. For perétyev would be thus the interpretation of ékorvwver and 
EKOLVYOUTO. 

18 Ast was justly offended with we. But he incorrectly wished to read 
ovTwo—onpaive. for we—onpaivoy. Ficinus has, ‘‘ Nonne ita dicitur 
tanquam aliud,’’? where “ dicitur’’? was inserted to complete the sense. 
Stalbaum understands atry n umd@ecic tovt. Perhaps Plato wrote Ovx 
ouv Hv Two &\ko— 

16 ‘This negative is omitted in eight MSS. and by Ficinus, who has 
** est autem idem essentia et unum ’’>— 

—'’ Ficinus has “‘eodem existente uno quod supposuimus,”’ as if he 
had found in his MS. rov dé abrod ob trebipela Evdoc OvToc, without 
éxeivov, Which is certainly superfluous, or else rot évdc is an interpolation. 

18 In lieu of avrot Thomson was the first to suggest ad7d: which he 
got perhaps from Ficinus, “ totum quidem unum ens ipsum esse.” 
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parts a part alone? 19 Or must we call a part a part of the 
whole? Of the whole.!9 Whatever then is one, is a whole, 
and possesses a part. Entirely so. What then, *of these parts 
of the one being both “one” and “being,” do either desert 
each the other, so that “one” is wanting to “being,” and 
“being” wanting to “one”?° It would not be. Again, each 
of the parts contains both “one” and “being;” *! and the 
least part is composed of two parts;?! and thus perpetually 
by the same reasoning, whatever becomes a part possesses 
these two parts perpetually; for “one” always contains 
“being,” and “ being, one;” 7? so that, two things being pro- 
duced, one never is.”? Entirely so. Would not then ‘the one” 
existing thus become an infinite multitude. So it seems, 
Proceed still further by this road. By what? We have 
said that the one participates in “ being,” so far as it is being. 
We have said so. And on this account “one being” appears 
tobe “many.” Itdoesso. What then? If one itself, which 
we say participates in being, we receive mentally, alone by 
itself, and apart from that in which we say it participates, 
will it appear to be one alone? Or will this very thing be 
many? I think it will be one. [84.] But let us likewise 
look to another thing.?? Itis necessary for its “‘ being ” to be 
one thing, and itself another, if “the one” itself is not “be- 


1919 The correct arrangement of the speeches as suggested by Hein- 
dorf, Ficinus had already given in his version. 

20__20 Such is the English for the Latin of Ficinus, “‘Num he partes 
unius entis, scilicet unum et ens, ita se invicem deserunt, ut ipsi enti 
unum, et ipsi uniens desit:’’ which is certainly more intelligible than 
the Greek, but not a translation of the words, rév popiwy Exadrepoy Tov- 
Twy Tov évdc byToc, Té6 TE Ev Kai TO bv, doa amoXsizEGVor, TO Ev TOV 
évToc eivat poptoyv n TO Ev TOV évdc pogtoy: words that Schleiermacher 
could not understand ; and hence he wished, with the approbation of 
Heindorf, to reject both the pdpiov: while Stalbaum would read popiov 
with ed. Bas. 2, and in some MSS. But what is gained by the alteration 
on the ground of either sense or syntax he does not state, nor can I dis- 
cover. 

21__2t Stalbaum quotes the version of Ficinus, “‘adeo ut pars quelibet 
ex duabus saltem particulis constituatur.”? But there is nothing in the 
Greek to answer to “quelibet,”? nor could ro éXaytoroy be rendered 
** saltem.”’ 

22__22 T confess I cannot see the syntax in Wore dvdyKy Ov’ agi yryvo- 
JLEVOY ponosmore Ev sivat, 

23 So Ficinus renders, "Idwpev 67) &Ao re, “ Consideremus jam et alind 
quiddam,”’ which leads to Idwpeyv 6é 69 kai—. Heindorf objected to 
this version, not perceiving that in &\Xo rt there was a reference to the 
preceding “10: 07} wai rade &rt. 
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ing ;” but as being one*4 it participated in “being.” It is ne- 
cessary. If then “being” is one thing, and “one” another, 
neither is “ one” by its existence as one different from “ being,.” 
nor “ being” by its existence as “being” different from “one ;” 
but they are different from each other through that which is 
different and another.®> Entirely so. So that “the different” is 
the same neither with “the one” nor with “the being.” How 
can it? What then, if we should select from them, whether if 
you will “the being” and “the different,” or “the being” and 
“the one,” or “the one” and “the different,” should we not, in 
each selection, select certain two things, which it is proper to 
denominate both? Howso? Thus. It is possible to speak of 
“being.” Itis. And again, to speak of “one.” And this 
likewise. Are not then either spoken of ? Yes. But what, 
when I say “being,” and “one,” do I not pronounce both? 
Entirely so. And if I should say “being” and “different,” 
or “different” and “one,” should I not in each of these pro- 
nounce both perfectly ?26 Yes. But can those things which 
are properly denominated both, be both, and yet not two? 
They cannot. And is there any method for each of things, 
that are two, not to be one? There is not. Of these then, 
since each two exist together, each would be one. It appears 
so. [35.] But if each of them is one, and any one whatever 
is placed together with them, by any kind of union whatever, 
do not they all become three? Certainly. But are not three 
odd, and two even? How should they not be? What then, 
being two, is it not necessary for twice to be? and being three, 
thrice; since twice one exists in two, and thrice one in three? 
It is necessary. But if there are two and twice, is it not 
necessary that there should be twice two? And if there are 
three and thrice, that there should be thrice three? How 
not? But what, if there are three and twice, and there are 
two and thrice, is it not necessary that there should be ?’ twice 


* Here, by the aid of Ficinus, ‘“‘sed ut unum essentia participat,”’ 
Heindorf elicited we tv dy obciac from we ev ovciag, which Stalbaum has 
unwisely rejected. 

725 Ficinus has ‘‘ per id quod est ipsum per se alterum et ipsum per 
se aliud,” which points to something else than rq érépw Te Kai dhAW. 

26 Such is Taylor’s translation of wayvraywe. Perhaps he had in his 
mind wayvreA@c: which would be certainly more correct, or rather 
wavraxoe &v, as Shown by the following d0@éc. ; 

2727 Jnstead of rola re dic tivat Kai dic roia, Schleiermacher sug- 
gested, what Heindorf and Stalbaum have adopted, rpia re Cic civar Kai 
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three and thrice two ??’ Entirely so. Hence, there would be 
the evenly even, and the oddly odd; and*the oddly even, and 
the evenly odd. Itis so. If then this is the case, do you 
think that any number is left, which is not necessarily there ? 
By no means. If then “one” exists, it is necessary for 
number to exist likewise. Itis necessary. But if number 
exists, the many would exist, and an infinite multitude of 
beings; or is there not a number, infinite in multitude, and 
participating in “being?” There is, by all means. If then 
every number participates in “being,” would not each part 
also of number participate in “being?” Yes. “Being” then 
has been distributed through all things, being many, and 
stands apart from nothing existing, whether the least or the 
ereatest. Or is it not absurd even to ask this question?” 
For how could “being” stand apart from any thing existing ? 
By no means. [386. zk “ Being” then is cut up into fractions 
the smallest possible, and the greatest, and existing in every 
degree, ?and is divided the most of all things,”® and the parts 
of “being” are infinite. °°Such is the case. Very many, 
therefore, are its parts. Very many, indeed.*’ What then, is 
there any one of these, which is a part of “being,” and yet is 
not one part ? But how can this be ? But if it is, I think there 
must always be a necessity for it, as long as it exists, to be 
a certain one thing; but that it cannot possibly be nothing. 
There is a necessity. 3!“ The one,” therefore, is present to 
all (and) each part of “being,” ®! deficient in neither a less or 
cto zpic. Taylor perhaps led the way to the right reading by his trans- 
lation, “‘ thrice two and twice three.”’ 

 Wicinus has “ Atque id dubitare absurdum est:”’ as if he had 
found in his MS. atoec@a, read in another MS. likewise. The whole 
clause was omitted by Taylor. 

2929 Of the clause between the numerals Kai pepeoroTac TAVTWY [a- 
Auora (or as one MS. reads, péytora) the words i) pepeororat seem to be 
a gl. for Kexeppariorat, and wévrwy padeora for we oiovre—péytora; or 
else there is some derangement of the text here. 

30__30 Here again there seems to be another interpolation. For all the 
wor ds between the numerals are perfectly superfluous after the preceding 
iort méon avéigavra Tie obciac. Unless it be said that the dialogue ought 
to be thus arranged, by reading after TAVTAXGIC évra. "Eye ovTwe. 
TAciora a doa éort Ta péon THC odaiac. TAgiora pevror, Kai pepéororac. 
“TAVTOY partora, é & core peony abryc arépavra, ‘Qe otoy TE. 

31__31 Ficinus has, ‘‘ Non solum ergo universe essentia, sed illius etiam 
singulis partibus unum adest.’” From whence Heindorf elicited TIpoc 
Ty —Tavri doa kai ixadorwTg@—pépe. He should have suggested Tpd¢ 

VOL, TI. 2F. 
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a greater part, or in any thing else. It isso. Is then “one” 
a whole, existing in’many places at the same time? Look into 
this.. I do look, and I see it is impossible. It is divided then, 
since it is not a whole; for it will not otherwise than in a 
divided state, be present to all the parts of “being.” Certainly. 
But there is a great necessity for that, which is divisible, to 
be as many as are the parts. There is a necessity. [37.] We 
did not then just now say truly, when we said that “being” 
was distributed into very many parts. For it is not divided into 
more parts than “one” itself,?? but into parts equal to those of 
‘the one:” for neither is “being” wanting to “the one,” nor 
“the one” to “being ;” but being two are always equalized 
through all things. It appears to be entirely so, ‘“ One it- 
self,” therefore, having been cut up into fractions by “ being,” 
becomes many and infinite in multitude. So it appears. Not 
only then is “ the being ”*? many, but it is likewise necessary 
for “the one,” when distributed by “being,” to be many. 
Entirely so. Moreover, because the parts are parts of a 
whole, “ the one” will be finite according as it isa whole. Or 
are not the parts included in the whole? Necessarily so. 
But that which includes would be a bound. How not ? 
“ The one” therefore is somehow both one and many, whole 
and parts, finite and infinite in multitude. It appears so. 
As it is bounded then, has it not likewise extremes? Of 
necessity. But what, if it be a whole, would it not have 
likewise a beginning, a middle, and anend? Or can there be 
any whole without these three? And if any one whatever of 
these be wanting to any thing, will that thing be willing to 
be any longer a whole? It will not. “The one” then, as it 
seems, would possess a beginning, and end, and a middle. It 
would. [388.] But the middle is equally distant from the ex- 
Te TavTt aoa éxdorw re—as I have translated. Stalbaum would read, 
Ilpoc¢ &rayri apa éxaorore. But éxaorore, ‘ on every occasion,’ would be 
hereabsurd. For éxdorore is seldom found except with verbs of speaking. 

32 Ficinus has, “ipsum unum,’’ i. e. avrov, not rov; or else we must 
omit rov with three MSS. 

33 Instead of rd dy @v, Thomson would read, from Proclus, ro éy dy. 
But as dy is omitted by many MSS., Stalbaum correctly rejects ¢v—for 
thus 7d dv and ré ty are properly opposed to each other. 

5¢ Influenced by the syntax, Ficinus translated rov éy as if it were rov 
évoc; but Taylor more correctly omitted those words entirely, and thus 
perhaps led Schleiermacher to read rov £yv—adopted by Heind., Bekk., 


and Stalb, But then we ought to read éOsAynoe avro, in lieu of 2OsAnoee 
ért. For thus adrd would refer to rov. 
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tremes; for it would not otherwise be the middle. It would 
not. And “the one” being such would, as it appears, partici- 
pate in a certain figure, either straight or round, or mixed up 
of both. It would so. Willit then, being such, not exist itself 
in itself aud in another? How? Each of the parts is surely in 
the whole, nor is any one out of the whole. It isso. But 
all the parts are surrounded by the whole. Yes. But “the 
one” is all the parts of itself; and is neither more nor less 
than all. Certainly. Is not then the one the whole? How 
not? Ifthen all the parts are in the whole, and all the parts 
are the one, and the whole itself and all the parts are surround- 
ed by the whole, “the one” would be surrounded by “the one,” 
and thus “the one” would be already in itself. It appears so. 
But on the other hand, the whole is not in the parts, neither 
in all, nor in any one. For, if it were in all, it would neces- 
sarily be in one: for, if it were not in some one, it would not 
be able to be in all. But if this one is a portion of all the 
parts, and the whole is not in this, how can it be* any longer 
in all the parts? Not at all. Nor yet in any of the parts. For 
if the whole were in some of the parts, the greater would be 
in the lesser; which is impossible. It is impossible. [389. | 
But since the whole is neither in many, nor in one, nor in all 
the parts, is it not necessary for it to be either in some other, 
or no where? It is necessary. But if no where, will it not be 
nothing? And if it is a whole, since it is not in itself, is it 
not necessary for it to be in another? Entirely so. So far 
therefore as “the one” is a whole, it is in another; but so far 
as all things are its parts, and itself all the parts, it is in 
itself; and thus “the one” will necessarily be in itself and in 
another. Necessarily. 

But as “the one” is naturally such, is it not necessary for 
it to be both moved and to stand still? How? It stands still, 
if it be in itself. For being in one and not departing from 
this, it will be in the same, through being in itself. It will. 
But that which is always in the same must somehow neces- 
sarily stand still always. Entirely so. What then, must not 
that, on the contrary, which is always in another, necessarily 
be never in the same? But if it be never in the same, can it 


35 Instead of tv Zorat, acknowledged by “erit unum”? in Ficinus, 
Taylor was the first to read tacitly ?veorat, as suggested subsequently by 
Heindorf, and confirmed by two MSS. ; 
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ever stand still; and if it does not stand still, must it not be 

e ° ~ 9 
moved? Certainly. It is necessary therefore for “the one,’ 
being always in itself and in another, to be always moved and 
to stand still. It appears so. 

It ought moreover to be the same with itself, and different 
from itself; and, in like manner, the same with and different 
from others, if it suffers what has been (mentioned) before. 
[40.] How? Every thing somehow is in this state with rela- 
tion to every thing. It is either the same or different: or it 
not the same or different, it will be a part of that, to which it 
is so related, or, it will be with respect to a part a whole. It 
appears so. Is then “the one” a part of itself? By no means. 
36Tt will not then with respect to a part cf itself’ be a whole, 
nor with respect to itself a part.3® For it cannot. But is 
“one” therefore different from “the one?” By no means. It 
will not then be different from itself. Certainly not. If then 
it is neither different, nor a whole, nor yet a part, with respect 
to itself, is it not necessary for it to be the same with itself? 
It is necessary. What then, is it not necessary for that, 
which is elsewhere than itself,?” while existing in the same 
with itself, to be different from itself, if indeed it shall be 
elsewhere ?*> It appears so to me. In this state does “the 
one” appear to be existing at the same time both in itself and 

686 Such is evidently what the balance of the sentence requires. 
The Greek is, O00’ doa we mode pépog abrd avrov odor ay ein, ™wooe 
éavTd pépoc by: which Stalbaum, with Schmidt, says is to be thus taken, 
Ot0 dpa ato (76 Ev) adrod brow Gy Ein we wpdc pépog, and thus trans- 
lated, ‘It will then be neither a whole of itself, as if ih relation to a 
part:”’ out of which I must leave others to make what sense they can. It 
is beyond my comprehension. And even were the sense as clear as it is 
now obscure, the syntax would be inadmissibie. For in the expression 
avré abrov, those two words must go together; nor could avrov odor 
mean in genuine Greek ‘‘a whole of itself;’’ for the expression OAov we 
peoptoy, in § 41, is corrupt, and is there corrected. The proper phrase is 
in § 44, éy Eavrw OAw. Plato probably wrote, as I have translated, O10" 
apa we mode pépoe aitov adrd bdov dy sin, ob0 we wpdc eavTO pépoc dy. 
Correctly then has one MS. avrov airo. Heindorf was near the mark, 
when he explained wpdc tavrd péoog by by otrw ydp ay wpéc eavro pépog 
av ein. . | 

37 As érépwGt is an adverb it should be opposed to another adverb, and 
thus united to éavrov, a pronoun. 

33 Ficinus has “ Si quidem alibi quam ipsummet existat.’’?. But the 
whole clause would thus be only a repetition of what has been just enunci- 
ated. I suspect that siwso érépwft tcrat is merely an explanation of 70 
EréowOt dv. 
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in another. Soit seems. In this way then it appears that “the 
one” will be different from itself. It does so. What then, 
if any thing® is different from any thing, will it not be differ- 
ent from that which is different? Necessarily so. But are 
not all such things, as are not one, different from “ the one?” 
And is not “the one” (different from such things as) are not 
one? How not? “The one” therefore will be different from. 
the rest® Different. See then, are not “the different” and 
‘“‘the same” contrary to each other. How not? Is the same 
ever wont to be in the different, or the different in the same? 
Itis not wont. [41.]| If therefore the different is never in the 
same, there is not one of existing things, in which the differ- 
ent exists for any time; for if it existed in any thing during 
any time whatever, during that time the different would be in 
the same. Is it not so? It is so. But since it is never in the 
same, the different would never exist in any of existing things. 
True. . Neither therefore would the different exist in things 
which are not one, nor in “the one.” It would not. Through 
“the different” therefore the one will not be different from 
things which are not one, nor things which are not one be 
different from “the one.” Not indeed. Nor through them- 
selves will they be different from each other, since they do 
not participate in “the different.” For how can they? But 
if they are different neither through themselves, nor through 
“the different,” would they not escape entirely from being 
different from each other? They would escape. But neither 
do things, which are not one, participate in “the cne:” for 
they would be no longer not one, but in some way one. True. 
Nor would things, which are not one, be number ; for possess- 
ing number, they would thus be altogether not one. They 
would not. But what, can things which are not one be parts 
of one? Or would not things, which are not one, in this way 
participate in “the one?” They would participate. If then 
this is entirely “one,” but those not one, “the one” would 
not be a part of things, which are not one, *°nor a whole, as if 
they were a part;*° nor, on the contrary, would things, which 


39 Instead of ef rouri two MSS. & rov rt, as suggested by Heindorf. 
And so Ficinus, ‘‘ Si quid vero ab aliquo alterum est.” 

40__40 The Greek in most MSS. is 00 dd\ov we propiov—and (*—*!) 
ov@’ we popi Tw évi. Now as the two clauses ought evidently to balance 
each other, Plato probably wrote we popiwy, (i. e. ray uy ey—) and we 
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are not one, be parts of “the one,” nor wholes “as if the one 
were a part.4! They will not. [42.] But we have said that 
things, which are neither parts, nor wholes, nor different 
from each other, will be the same with each other. We have 
said so. Shall we then assert that “the one,” since it is in 
this state with respect to things which are not one, is the 
same with them? Let us say so. ‘The one” then, as it ap- 
pears, is both different from others and itself, and the same 
with them and with itself. It appears very nearly so, at least 
from this reasoning. 

But is it also similar and dissimilar to itself and others? 
Perhaps so. Since then it appears to be different from the 
others, the others likewise will be somehow different from it. 
But what then? Will it not then be different from the others 
in the same manner as the others from it? And this neither 
more nor less? For what should it be? If then neither more 
nor less, it (will be) similarly. Certainly. In the manner 
then through which “the one”*” suffers to become different 
from the others, and the others similarly from it, in that 
manner would the one be suffering similarly to the others, and 
the others (similarly) to the one? How say you? Thus. Do 
not you apply each name to something? Ido; what then? 
Could you pronounce the same name often or once? I could.* 
When therefore you pronounce (a name) once, do you speak of 
the thing, to which the name belongs; but not, if often? Or, is 
there not a great necessity for you always to speak of the same 
thing, whether you pronounce the same name once or often? 
What then? [43.] Is not “different” a name applied to some 
thing ? Entirelyso. When therefore you pronounce it, whether 
once or often, you do not apply this name to any other thing,“* 


jeopiou (i. e. row évde). Opportunely then does one MS, offer popiwy. 
And thus we shall get rid of the incorrect expression objected to in § 40. 

* Ficinus has “si uni contigit, ut alterum sit ab aliis.” For he pro- 
bably found in his MS. wézov@e rd ty rHv GAAwY. At least 7d vy might 
easily have dropt out before réy. 

3 This is a Strange answer to a bipartite question. Hence Taylor in- 
serted ‘‘once.” But that is at variance with the subsequent question of 
Parmenides. Perhaps Plato wrote "Eywy’ éxarépwe, i. e. ‘I could either 
way.” For ékarépwe might have been lost through the following zérepor. 
licin., ‘* vel seepius vel semel.” 

As én’ ddXw dvopatay and ddAo évopdZev are synonymous, it is 
evident that Plato did not write both here. Correctly then has Ficinus 
omitted one by rendering “ad aliud quiddam significandum.”’ 
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but that of which itis the name. Necessarily so. When we 
say then that “the others” are different from “the one,” and 
“the one” different from “the others,” twice pronouncing the 
name “ different,” we do not at all apply the expression to any 
other nature but that of which itis the name. Entirely so. 
In the way then that “the one” is different from “ the others,” 
and “the others” from “the one,” “according to the very 
thing which “the different” has, “the one” would suffer 
nothing else than what the others do, but just the same:® but 
that which somehow suffers the same (is) similar. Is it not? 
Yes. But in the way that “the one” suffers so as to be dif- 
ferent from the others, according to that very way*® every 
thing would be similar to every thing ; for every thing is dif- 
ferent from every thing. It appears 50. Moreover the similar 
is contrary to the dissimilar. It is. Is not “the different” too 
contrary to “the same?”4? ‘This also. Moreover this like- 
wise has been made apparent, that “the one” is the same with 
[and different from* | “the others.” It has been made ap- 
parent. But to be the same with “ others” is a contrary suffer- 
ing to the being different from “the others.” Entirely so. As 
far as it was different, it appeared to be similar. Yes. So far 
then as it is the same, it will be dissimilar according to its suffer- 
ing the contrary to that suffering which produces the similar: 
“but did the different produce the similar?4® Yes. The 


*5—-45 Such is the English version of Stalbaum’s Latin translation of the 
Greek text, where all previous commentators have been equally in the 
dark, cara radroy r6 ETEpOY merrovGéevat, K.T.A. For so Stalbaum has, 
with "Thomson, adopted ro trepoy found in an Oxford MS. of Damascius 
Tlept ‘APXGY, and subsequently in one MS. of Plato. But upon what 
wervrovOévat is to depend Stalbaum does not say himself, nor could any 
one else. The whole passage is desperately corrupt. From the version 
of Ficinus it would seem as if there was in his MS. a different, though 
not more intelligible, arrangement of the words. 

46 Ficin., “ secundum hoc idem,” i, e. kara ravro Touro, found subse- 
quently in a single MS., which I have adopted in lieu of kar’ abro TovTo,. 

47 Ficinus, ‘‘ Nonne et ipsum alterum ipsi eidem,”’ which leads to Ov« 
ovy Kai abrd Erepov airy TAUTY. Whatever Stalbaum may say, the 
article could not be prefixed toro avrd. Identity in Greek is ravrorne, 
not 7d Tavrov. 

48 The words within brackets all the MSS. and Ficinus omit. 

49__49 Ficinus has ‘ simile autem nonne faciebat ipsum alterum,”” 
which leads to wpotou 0 Tt ob TO Erepoy, in lieu of wpoiou dé wou TO Erepoy. 
For Opovovy requires its case. And hence, just before, one would ‘prefer 
Tw OmoLovYTE TL TaDE to TY OpoLovyTt waOe. Hence too just afterwards 
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same therefore will render somcthing dissimilar; or it will 
not be contrary to the different. So it appears. [44.] “The 
one” therefore will be both similar and dissimilar to “the 
others ;” so far as it is different -it will be similar; but so far 
as it is the same, dissimilar. 49It has, it seems, such reasoning. 
And it has this likewise. What? So far as it suffers the 
same, it does not suffer what is of a different kind; and not 
suffering what is of a different kind, it is not dissimilar; and 
not being dissimilar, it is similar: but so far as it suffers an- 
other thing, it is of a different kind; and being of a different 
kind, it is dissimilar. You speak the truth. Since then “the 
one” is both the same with and different from ‘the others,” 
according to both and each of these cases, it will be similar 
and dissimilar to ‘‘ the others.” Entirely so. And will it notin 
a similar manner, since it has appeared to be both different 
from, and the same with, itself, appear, according to both 
these, and each, to be similar and dissimilar to itself? Ne- 
cessarily so. 

But consider now how “the one” subsists with respect to 
touching and not touching itself and “the others.” I consider. 
For “the one” has somehow appeared to be in itself a whole. 
Right. Butis not “the one” in “the others” likewise? Yes. 
So far then as “the one” is in “the others,” it will touch “the 
others ;” but so far as it is in itself, it will be prevented from 
touching “the others ;’ but being in itself it will touch itself. 
So it appears. And thus, indeed, “the one” will both touch 
itself and “the others.” It willtouch. But what (will it be) in 
this view? Must not every thing, which is about to touch any 
thing, lie close to that, which it is about to touch, and occupy 
that seat, °° which may be after that seat, in which that may lie, 
we must read “Avopotwoa Goa te Ta’Toy in lieu of 76 radroy, where the 
five best MSS. omit ro. 

4949 [ cannot understand "Eye yap ovv On—xai ro.ovroy Aéyorv. For 
though 76 éy might be the nominative to éye, yet ody On and Kat have not 
the least force here; nor could rovovroy be opposed to révde. Ficin. has, 
‘* Talem, ut videtur, rationem habet,”’ omitting ydo ovy dé, while in kai lies 
hid éoeke. 

5°50 Such is the unintelligible version of Stalbaum’s text, ravrny ray 
Edpav Karéxoy, i) dy per’ éxeivny yg pay; 7 dv Kénra, dwrerar. But 
éépay could not be thus repeated, nor could per’ éxsivny thus follow 4, a 
verb of rest. We meet indeed just after with égeSjc wel éavrod wetoOa. 


But there Plato wrote édefje éavrs, similar to the preceding and follow- 
ing épeéne éxetvw: while here the words ij dy per’ éxetyny g toa are 
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which it touches ?5° It is necessary. “The one,” therefore, if 
it is about to touch itself, ought to lie close to itself, and occupy 
the place close to that in which it is. It ought so. [45.| 
Would not “the one,” if it were two, do this, and be in two 
places at once? But as long as it is one, it will not be wont 
todo so. Itwill not. The same necessity therefore belongs 
to “the one,” to be neither two nor to touch itself. The same. 
But neither will it touch the others. Why? Because we 
have said, that when any thing is about to touch any thing, 
which is separate from it, it ought to be placed close to that 
which it is about to touch; but that there must be no third in 
the middle of them. True. Two things therefore at the least 
are requisite, if contact is about to take place. Certainly. 
But if a third is added close upon the two terms,°! there will 
now be three, but the contacts two. Certainly. And thus 
one always being added, one contact will be likewise added ; 
and the result is that the contacts will be less by one than the 
multitude of the numbers. For by how much the two first 
things exceeded the contacts, °?['so as to be more in number 
than the contacts, ]®2 by just so much does all the following 
number exceed the multitude of the contacts. For already 
hereafter®? one is added to the number, and one contact to the 
contacts. Right. As many then as are in number the things 
existing, (by so many,) less by one, are the contacts always. 
True. If then there is only one thing, and not a pair, there 
can be no contact. How can there? Have we not said that 
the other things, different from “the one,” are neither one nor 
participate of it, since they are different? Wehave. [46. |. 


evidently the interpretation of riy éxyouévyny. For thus the expression 7T7)y. 
gOpay Karéxoy THY éxopévny in the first clause is the counterpart of rHy 
éxonévny ywoay karéxoy in the second; and so too by the aid of éxeivne 
iv y abré éorey in the second, we may correct the first by reading 7c, 1’ 
dv kénrat drow ay. The sense would then be, “‘ occupying the seat close 
upon that which, where should it lie perchance, it would touch.” 

51 Heindorf was justly offended with opory. But incorrectly suggested 
’Eay 6& Ovoty éyvroryv—For in this formula the article cannot be omitted. 
Compare Legg. iii. p. 685, A., p. 692, D., Lysid. p. 220, C., Thucyd. i. 104, 
which I should have quoted in my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 156, to confirm 
my correction in Thucyd. i. 36, robrwy dei, et meordbecO ev, Ta dvo Eig 
ravroy é@siv, Sauppe happily reads here dpopory, “ contiguous.” | 
prefer wapovrow to sporv— 

5252 Ihe words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

53 As ro Aotroy cannot be united to rpocyiyverat, read kata Tov doyor. 
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Number therefore is not in the others, since one is not in 
them. How canit? The others, therefore, are not one, or 
two, or *tany thing possessing the name of another number. 
No. ‘“Tke one,” therefore, is one alone, and could not be 
two. It appears not. Contact, therefore, is not, when two 
are not. Itis not. “The one” therefore will neither touch 
“the others,” nor will “the others” touch “the one,” as there 
is no contact. Certainly not. On all these accounts, there- 
fore, “the one” will both touch and not touch others and 
itself. So it appears. 

Is it not therefore equal and unequal to itself and “the 
others?” How? Ifthe one” were greater or less than ‘the 
others,” or “the others” greater or less than “ the one,” would 
it not follow that by “the one” being one, and “the others” dif- 
ferent from “the one,” they would be not an atom greater or 
an atom less than each other, by those very existences? But 
if, in addition to their. being such as they are, each possessed 
equality, they would be equal to each other. But if “the one” 
possessed magnitude, and “ the others” smallness, or “ the one” 
magnitude, but “the others” smallness, would not that, to 
whatever species magnitude was present, be the greater; and 
that, to whatever (species) smallness (was present), be the less. 
Necessarily so. Are there not therefore these two species, 
magnitude and smallness? For if they had no existence they 
surely could never be contrary to each other, and be inherent 
in things existing. [47.] How should they? If then small- 
ness is inherent in “the one,” it will either be inherent in the 
whole or in a part of it. It is necessary. But what if it be in- 
herent in the whole? Will it not either be extended on an 
equality through the whole of “the one,” or surround “ the 
one?” Plainly so. If smallness then is inherent on an 
equality in “the one,” will it not be equal to “the one;” but 
if it surrounds “the one,” will it not be greater? How not? 
Can then smallness be equal to or greater than any thing, and 
produce the effects of magnitude and equality, but not on itself ? 
It is impossible. Smallness then will not be inherent in the 
whole of “the one ;” but, if atall,in a part. Certainly. Nor 

54__54 From Taylor’s translation of the Greek otre adXov apiOpod 
éyovra évona ovcév, it would seem he wished to read, what the sense 
requires, otre dAov apOpod ~xov 7d dvopa oddéy, in lieu of Exovra 
évopa, Lshould however prefer otre ado apiOpod Exov TO dvopa ovdey, 
i. e. “nor any thing else possessing the name of number ”’ 
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yet, on the other hand, in the whole part ; for if not, it would 
produce the same effect as in the case of the whole; (for)? it 
would either be equal to, or greater than, the part in which it 
is inherent. It is necessary. Smallness then will not be in 
any thing existing, being inherent in neither a part nor-a 
whole; nor will there be any thing small, except smallness 
itself. It seems not. °° Neither will magnitude be in it. For 
there would be some other thing greater, and, besides magni- 
tude itself, that in which magnitude is inherent, and this too, 
although it being not small, which it ought to exceed, if in- 
deed it be great ;°® but which in this case is impossible, since 
smallness is not inherent in any thing existing. ‘True. But 
magnitude itself is not greater than any thing else but small- 
ness itself ; nor is smallness less than any thing else but mag- 
nitude itself. [48.] Itis not. Neither then would “the others” 
be greater than “ the one,” nor less, since they possess neither 
magnitude nor smallness; nor do these two possess any power 
either of exceeding or of being exceeded with respect to ‘the 
one,” but only with respect to each other; nor, on the con- 
trary, will “the one” be either greater or less than these two, 
or “the others,” as it possesses neither magnitude nor smallness. 
So indeed it appears. If then “the one” is neither greater 
nor less than “the others,” is it not necessary for it to neither 
exceed nor be exceeded by them? It is necessary. Is there 
not also a great necessity for that, which neither exceeds nor 
is exceeded, to be on an equality? and if on an equality, to 
be equal? How not? “The one” therefore will be in this 
state with respect to itself. Possessing neither magnitude 
nor smallness in itself, it would neither exceed nor be ex- 
ceeded by itself; but being on an equality, it would be equal 
to itself. Lntirely so. “The one” therefore will be equal 
both to itself and “the others.” So it appears. 

But being itself in itself, it would also be externally about 
itself; and surrounding itself, it would be greater than itself; 


w 
55 Ficinus has “ quippe.’”? From whence Thomson suggested ydp ton 
éorat, 47—The asyndeton is however supported by Heind. and Stalb. 
56__56 [ must leave for others to understand, if they can, all the words 
between the numerals. Ficinus has, ‘‘ Sed neque etiam magnitudo inerit ; 
quippe aliud quidquam, preter ipsammet magnitudinem, majus esset, 
ut puta id, cui inerit magnitudo; veruntamen nihil est parvum, quod 
quidem superari oportet a magno, si quid magnum sit;’’ which is not more 
intelligible than the Greek. 
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but being surrounded, less than itself; and thus “the one” 
would be both greater and less than itself. It would so. Is 
not this also necessary, that there is nothing beyond “ the one” 
and “the others?” How should it be otherwise? But ought 
not that, which has a being, to be always some where? i 
And does not that, which exists in another, exist as the les 

in the greater? For one thing cannot otherwise exist in 
another. [49.]| It cannot. But since there is nothing else 
apart from “the one” and “the others,” and it is necessary for 
these to be in something, is it not necessary for them to be in 
one another, °’[the others in “the one,” and “the one” in 
the others | ; 37 or that they should be no where? It appears 
so. Because then “the one” is in “the others,” “the others” will 
be greater than “the one,” through surrounding it; and “the 
one” will be less than “the others,” by being surrounded. But 
because “the others” are in “ the one,” “the one,” by the same 
reasoning, would be greater than “the others;” and “the others” 
less than “the one.” It appears so. “ The one,” therefore, 
is equal to, greater and less, than both itself and others. It 
seems so. But if it is greater, equal, and less, it will be of 
equal, more, and fewer measures, both than itself and “the 
others ;” and if of measures, also of the parts. How should 
it not? Being, therefore, of equal, more, and fewer mea- 
sures, it will also in number be more and less than itself and 
“the others ;” and also, for the same reason, equal to itself and 
“the others.” How? It would surely be of greater measures 
than are those things, than which it is greater; and (it would 
be) of as many parts as measures; and in the same manner, (in 
the case of those) than which it is less; and similarly (in the 
case of those) to which it is equal. Itis so. Since then “the 
one” is both greater, less, and equal to itself, will it not also 
contain measures equal to, more, and fewer than itself? And 
if of measures, will not this also be true of parts? How not? 
If then it contains equal parts with itself, it will be equal 
in multitude to itself; but if more, more in multitude, and 
if fewer, less in multitude, than itself. It appears so. [50.] 
But will not “the one” be in a similar state as regards “ the 
others?” Because it appears to be greater in magnitude than 
them, is it not necessary for it to be more in number than “the 


—7 The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 
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others?” and, because less in magnitude, fewer in number? and 
because equal in magnitude, equal likewise in multitude to “the 
others?” It is necessary. And thus again, as it seems, “the 
one” will be equal, more, and less in number, both than itself 
and “the others.” It will so. 

Does “the one,” then, participate in time? And is it, and 
does it become, younger and older, itself than itself and “ the 
others?” And again,®® neither younger nor older than itself 
and the others, although participating of time? How? “To 
be” is surely its property, since it “is the one.” Certainly. 
But what else is “to be” than a participation in “being” in 
conjunction with the present? Just as “it was” is a parti- 
cipation in “being” in conjunction with the past, and “1% 
will be” with the future? It isso. It must participate then in 
time, if it participates in “being.” Entirely so. Must it not 
therefore participate in time while progressing? Certainly. 
It is always, therefore, in the act of being older than itself, 
if it proceeds according to time. It is necessary. Do we 
then remember that the older is (always)? becoming older 
than that which is becoming younger?® We remember. 
Would not then “the one,” since it is becoming older than 
itself, become older than itself, while it is thus becoming 
younger? Necessarily so. It becomes then both younger 
and older than itself. Certainly. [51.| But is it not then 
older, when it is in the act of being according to the present 
time, which is between the “was” and the “will be:” for in 
proceeding from the “then” to “the hereafter,” it will not pass 
over “the now?” It willnot. Will it not then stop in the act 
of being older, when it arrives at “the now,” and is no longer 
in the act of being, but is already®! older? Foras it proceeds 


68 Ficinus has “‘ et rursus contra,’’ as if he had found in his MS. kai 
TodvayTioy av, or simply cai ad— 

59 This “ always” is from ‘‘sepe”’ in Ficinus; who perhaps found aet 
before 7b rpecBirepov— 

6° This proposition was discussed in § 29 and 30. 

61 By no process can 767’ 76n be thus united, as I long since stated, on 
Prom. 947. Wherever those words are combined in prose, we may 
generally read rore 679. Sometimes however the correction is not quite 
so easy ; yet even here it is nearer at hand than one would expect to find 
it. For Ficinus has “ nec tum fit, sed est jam senius,”’ which leads to rat 
ob ytyvitat Tér’, ANN Eorw On wpecBirepoyv. With regard to Prom. 
947, 1 should have corrected warpo¢ 0’ dod Kodvoy 76 7’, of0’ 8b, wavTedvic 
roavOyoerat: and similarly in Agam. 940, “Oray ds revyy Zetec am’ duga- 
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it will never be laid hold of by “the now.” For that which is 
proceeding is in such a state as to touch both “the now” and 
“the hereafter,” leaving hold of “the now,” but laying hold of 
“the hereafter,” because it is in the act of being between “the 
hereafter” and “the now.” True. But if it is necessary for 
whatever is in the act of being not to pass by “the now,” 
when it arrives at that point, it always stops in the act of 
being, and “is” then whatever it may happen to become. It 
appears so. “The one,” then, when, in becoming older, it 
arrives at “the now,” stops in the act of being, and then 
“ais” older. Entirely so. “Is” it not then older than what 
it was becoming older? And. was it not becoming (older) 
than itself? Certainly. Now the older is older than the 
younger. It is. “The one” then is younger than itself, 
when in becoming older, it arrives at “the now.” Of neces- 
sity. But “the now” is always present with “the one,” 
through the whole of its being; for it is always “now,” as 
long as it “is.” How not? ‘The one,” therefore, always is, 
and is in the act of being younger and older than itself. So 
it appears. But “is the one,” or is it in the act of being, 
°for a time longer than or equal to itself ?®* An equal time. 
[52.] But that which either is in the act of being, or is for 
an equal time, has the same age. How not? But that which 
has the same age is neither older nor younger. It is neither. 
“The one,” therefore, since it is in the act of being, and is 
for a time equal to itself, neither is nor is in the act of being 
younger or older than itself. It appears to me not. 

But what of “the others?”® Ihave not what to say. But 
this at least you have to say, that “the others,” if they are 
different things from “ the one,” ® and not a different thing, are 
more than “one.” For that which is different would be one ; 
‘but those that are different are more than one, and would 
possess multitude. They would. But being a multitude 
Koc mucpac Oivoy, ror’ dv ot Wuyxoc év Odpore wWeAEY, quoted by Paley 
: Spee! my canon. Render, ‘‘ Then know [ upon the house there will 

e cold. 

62__62 Ficinus has “‘ Quin etiam longiusne vel brevius tempus est aut 
fit, quam ipsummet; an potiusequum.”’ From whence Cornarius would 
supply 7% éAdrrw after yodvov; which Heindorf felt half disposed to 
adopt ; for the flow of the ideas appears thus to be more natural. 

6§ The genitive rv d\Awy has nothing to dependon. The syntax re- 
quires ra TOY d\\wy— 7 

64 Here rov evdc depends not on ra aAXa, but on érepov. 
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they would participate in a greater number than ‘the one ?” 
How not? What then? Shall we say that the things more in 
number are, or have been, generated prior, or the less? The 
less. The least then is the first. Now is not this “the one?” 
Certainly. “ ‘Phe one,” therefore, was generated the first of all 
things possessing number: but all “the others” have number, 
if they are others and not another. They have. But that 
which was first generated was, I think, prior in existence: 
but the others are posterior. But such as have been gener- 
ated posterior, are younger than that which was generated 
prior; and thus “the others” would be younger than “the one,” 
and “the one” would be older than “the others.” It would. 
But what is this? Could “the one” be generated contrary 
to its nature? or is this impossible? Impossible. But ‘the 
one” has appeared to possess parts ; and, if parts, a beginning, 
an end, and a middle. Yes. Is not then the beginning 
generated first of all, both of “the one” and of each of “the 
others ;” and after the beginning all ‘“‘the others,” as far as the 
end? What then? [53.] We will say moreover, that ail 
the others are parts of the whole and of one; but that “the 
one,” together with the end, has been generated one and a 
whole. We willsayso. Now the end, I think, is generated the 
last of all, but “the one” is naturally generated together with 
this ; so that, if it is necessary for “the one” to be generated not 
contrary to nature, it would, having been generated together 
with the end, be naturally generated the last of “the others.” It 
appears so. “ The one,” therefore, is younger than “ the others,” 
but “the others” are older than “the one.” So again it appears 
tome. But what, must not the beginning or any other part 
whatever of “the one,” or of any thing else, if it isa part, and 
not parts, be necessarily one, [since it is a part]?° Neces- 
sarily. “The one,” therefore, would be generated together 
with the first (part), while in the act of being, and together 
with the second; and is never wanting to any one of the other 
parts, while in the act of being, until, arriving at the extremity, 
it becomes one whole, having been left out neither from the 
middle, nor from the last. nor the first, nor from any other 
(part) whatever in its generation. True. “The one,” there- 
fore, will have the same age with “the others,” so that, if it be 


6 The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 
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not “the one” contrary to its own nature, it would be generated 
neither prior nor posterior to “the others,” but together with 
them ; and according to this reasoning, “the one” will neither 
be older nor younger than “ the others,” nor “the others” than 
“the one:” but, according to the former reasoning, “the one” 
was both older and younger than “the others,” and they in a 
similar manner than it. Entirely so. 

[54.] After this manner, then, “the one” is and has been 
generated. But what again shall we say of its becoming 
older and younger than the others, and of the others than 
“the one;” and again, that it neither becomes older nor 
younger? (As we said) respecting its being, (shall we say) 
in the same manner respecting its becoming to be? or other- 
wise? Iam not able to say. But I am able (to say) this ; 
that, although one thing is older than another, yet it cannot 
become still older, than by that difference of age which it 
possessed as ‘soon as it was produced; nor, on the other hand, 
ean that which is younger become younger. For, equal things 
being added to unequals, whether they are times or any thing 
else, always cause them to differ by the same degree as that, by 
which they were distant at first. How not? “That which is” 
therefore would never become older or younger than any being, 
if it is always different by an equal quantity from it in age: 
but (this) ® is and was older, and that younger; but is not 
becoming so. True. “The one” likewise will never become 
either older or younger than “the others,” it being so already. 
Never. But see whether in this way (they) become younger and 
older.6 In what way? The same as that through which “the 


66 Instead of Tov évdc évroc, Schleiermacher, with whom Heindorf, Bek- 
ker, and Stalbaum agree, would read rov 6vrog—One would prefer dvrec 
orovovy, i. e. ‘any being whatever.”’ 

6’ On the omission of 76 péy in the first clause, answering to ro oé in 
the second, Heindorf refers to his note on Theetetus, § 96, which Stal- 
baum has, according to custom, transcribed on Protagor. p. 330, A., Rep. v. 
p. 451, E. But there, as here, Ficinus probably found the correct reading 
in his MS., as shown by his version, “ hoc quidem senius, illud autem 
junius.”’ 

6 As there is nothing to which the plurals zoeoBirepa Kai vewrepa can 
be referred, Heindorf wished to read mpecBvrepoy Kai vewrepoy. But 
Stalbaum would understand adrd,i.e. 7d @v cai rad adda. Taylor trans- 
lated “‘ other things,’’ misled by the version of Ficinus: “Sed aspice post- 
hac, utrum alia quadam ratione et juniora hec et seniora fiant,’’ where 
‘“‘alia’’ is the ablative case, not nominative. He should have elicited 
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one” was made to appear older than “the others,” and “the 
others” (older) than “ the one.” [55.] What then? Since “the 
one” is older than “ the others,” it has been generated during a 
longer time than “the others.” Certainly. Now consider again, 
if we add an equal time to a longer and shorter time, does the 
longer differ from the shorter by an equal or by a smaller part ? 
By asmaller. ® Will not then “the one” differ from “the 
others” by an age as great subsequently as it did at first? but, 
receiving an equal time with “the others,” it will differ always 
in age less than before. Will it not be so? Yes. But 
would not that, which differs less in age, with respect to any 
thing, than it did before, become younger than before, with 
respect to those, than which it was before older? Younger. 
But if that is younger, will not, on the other hand, “ the others” 
be older with respect to “the one” than before? Entirely 
so. That, therefore, which was generated younger, would be 
in the act of becoming older, with respect to that which was 
before generated and is older; but it never is older, but is 
always in the act of becoming older than it; for the one ad- 
- vances to a younger, but the other to an older, state; and on 
the other hand, that which is older is in the act of becoming 
younger in the same manner than the younger. For both 
tending to that which is contrary to themselves, they are in 
the act of becoming contrary to each other; the younger be- 
coming older than the older, and the older younger than the 
younger. But they would not be able to become so. For 
should they become so, they would no longer be in the act of be- 
coming, but would be (now). But now they are in the act 
of becoming younger and older than each other; and “ the 
one” indeed is in the act of becoming younger than “the others,” 


- rather from ‘‘ posthac,’’ and “alia,” and “hee,” “Opa & ért, et adAy 
oop rabra roeoBurepa, although Ficinus found in his MS. ravra, “hee,” 
not tavra, ‘“‘eadem.”’ ‘The sense would then be—‘ But see further, 
whether by another road the same things become older and younger.” 

6s_69 This is well explained by Heindorf; who says that this is not, 
although it seems at first sight to be so, at variance with the preceding as- 
sertion in § 54, that if equals be added to unequals, the two quantities will 
not differ more than they did originally. For here the proposition may 
be understood by supposing that, if the ages of A and B are respectively 
20 and 18 years, A is older than B by ,', of the longer period; but if 4 
years be added to each, then A will be older than B by only ;4 of the 
longer period. 

70 Ficinus, “sed jam essent,” which leads to dAX’ elev dv viv’ viv d&— 
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because it has been made to appear to be older, and to 
have had a prior generation: but “the others” (have been 
made to appear to be) older than “the one,” because they 
have had a posterior generation. [56.] According to the 
same reasoning, “the others” likewise are similarly related 
with respect to “the one,” since they were made to appear to 
be older and to have had a prior generation. So indeed 
it appears. So far then as neither becomes younger or older 
than the other, through their differing by an equal num- 
ber from each other, “the one” will not become older or 
younger than “the others,” nor the others than “the one.” But 
so far as it is necessary for the prior”! to differ by a part 
ever another ’? from the posterior, and the posterior from the 
prior, so far it is necessary for them to become older and 
younger than each other, and “the others” than “the one,” and 
“the one” than “the others?” Entirely so. On all these ac- 
counts then “the one” is, and is in the act of becoming older 
and younger both than itself and “the others ;” and again, it 
neither is nor is in the act of “becoming” older or younger 
than itself and “the others.” It is perfectly so. But since “the 
one” participates in time, and in the act of becoming older 
and younger, is it not necessary for it to participate in “the 
then,” and “the hereafter,” and “the now,” if it participates 
in time?’ It is necessary. “The one,” therefore, was, 
and will be, and is; and has been in the act of becoming, 
and is in the act of becoming, and will be in the act of be- 
coming. What then? And there would be something for 
it, and of it, and which was, and is, and will be. Entirely 
so. [57.] Now there would be the knowledge and opinion 
and perception of it, if we now ‘do all these things’ re- 
lating to it. You speak rightly. ‘There is likewise for it a 
name and a discourse; and it may be named and ‘spoken of: 

71 Ficinus has “ differre necesse priora posterioribus ;”’ as if his MS. cor- 
rectly omitted yevdéueva (for which two MSS. read yuvomeva) after ra 790- 
TENA TOY VOTEDWY— 

7272 Ficinus, “altera semper parte.” But I confess I hardly under- 
stand G\A@ dei popi, although I am quite aware of the meaning of ae 
thus placed between d\Aw and popip, after what Scaliger has written on 
Propertius i. 18,15. Hudson on Thucyd. iv. 68, Valckenaer on The- 
ocrit. Adoniaz. p. 197, C., and Elmsley on Cid. C. 1532, who alluded, I 
suspect, to Barker in Classical Recreations, p. 182, as I stated on Prom. 


973. | 
7373 Namely, know, think, and perceive. 
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and whatever circumstances of such a kind take place with 
regard to “the others,” take place with regard likewise to “the 
one.” Such is entirely the case. 

Let us then speak of the third point. If “the one” is such 
as we have discussed, 1s it not necessary, since it 1s both one 
and many, and again neither one nor many, and participating 
in time, that because it is one, it should participate at one time 
in “being ;” but that because it is not one, it should participate 
at no time in “being?” Itis necessary. Will it then be pos- 
sible for it not to participate, when it does; or to participate, 
when it does not? It will not be possible. It. participates 
then at one time, and does not participate at another; for 
thus alone can it participate and not participate in the same. 
Right. Is not this then the time when it participates in “be- 
ing,” and again is freed from it? Or how is it possible for it 
to possess at one time the same thing, and at another time not, 
unless at some time it both receives and dismisses it? Not 
otherwise. Do you not call the receiving of “being” by the term 
to be generated? Ido. And to be freed from “being” (by the 
term) to be destroyed? Entirely so. ‘The one” then, as it 
seems, by receiving and dismissing “ being,” is generated and 
destroyed. Necessarily so. [58.] But since it is one and 
many, and is generated and destroyed, when it becomes one, 
is not the being many destroyed, and when it becomes many, 
is not the being one destroyed? Entirely so. But, when it 
becomes one and many, must it not be separated and united? 
It must. And when it becomes unlike and like, must it 
not be made like and unlike? Certainly. And when it be- 
comes greater, less, and equal, must it not be increased, and 
wasted away,’ and equalized? It must so. But when from 
being moved it stands still, and when from standing still it 
changes into being moved, ” it is requisite surely for it to be not 
inone time.’ Howshould it? Butthat which stood still be- 
fore and is afterwards moved, and that which was moved before 


** Instead ¢0ivey one would have expected tharrotaat, to answer to 
eAa Troy or pécovo@ar, just as icovcPat does to icor. 

— The words between the numerals I cannot understand. The 
train of ideas evidently 1s, ‘it is requisite surely for. those two things not 
to exist at one time ;’’ in Greek, dei 0) rou aira ye py Ovo é ty Evi Xpovyp 
eivat, Ficinus has “ oportet hoc non uno in tempore esse ?”? He there- 
fore found in his MS. rovro, not aird. Stalbaum however translates 
uno éy évi xpovy ivan, “‘ to be aa ime at all.” 
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and afterwards stands still, cannot be thus affected without a 
change. For howcan it? But there is no time, in which any 
thing can at once be neither moved nor stand still. Thereis not. 
But it cannot change without a change. It is probable not. 
When, therefore, does it change? For it would change, neither 
while it stands still, nor while it is moved, nor while it is in time. 
It would not. Is there then that strange thing, in which it would 
be, when it changes? What thing? “The sudden.” “For 
“the sudden” seems to signify some such thing as ™ changing 
from it to either.” For there is no change from standing, 
while standing ; nor a change from motion, while in motion ; 
but that wonderful nature “the sudden” is situated between 
motion and standing, and is in no time; and into this and 
from this that, which is moved, changes for the purpose of 
standing still; and that which stands, for the purpose of being 
moved. It nearly appears so. [59.] “The one,” therefore, 
if it stands still and is moved, must change into either; for 
thus alone would it produce both these effects. But in chang- 
ing, it changes suddenly ; and when it changes, it would be in 
no time, and would neither stand still nor be moved. It 
would not. Is then “the one” in this state also with respect 
to the other changes? and when it changes from being into 
being destroyed, or from non-being into the act of becoming, 
does it not then become a medium between certain movements 
and standings? and then it neither is nor is not, nor is in the 
act of becoming, nor is destroyed? It appears so. And by 


78 Ficinus strangely translates ro éZaipyye, ““ momentum individuum.”’ 

7777 In explanation of these unintelligible words, Heindorf says that 
éxetvou is to be referred to 76 éaidyye, as if it were correct Greek to 
say TO éaidyne peraBaddAoy é& éEaigyyne. But to what can etc exdrepov 
be referred? Stalbaum’s version is, ‘“‘ The sudden seems to signify this, 
to turn something from it to either ;’? which I presume he understands ; 
for if not, he has written a mass of rubbish. The’ sense required is to 
this effect, “‘ The sudden seems to signify something of this kind, that by 
quickly moving it can change a thing that is, from one state to another.”’ 
In Greek, Td ydp éaidyne roudrvde re force onuaiveay, we 6&0 Kuvoty 
psraBadror dv, 5 ori, éTinwOey Erépwos, as in } 68, peftoratTo robEv 
wot. On the loss or corruption of 6&3, see myself on Adsch. Suppl. 901, 
and Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 144, where Poppo should have noticed in his 
second ed. my restoration of Thucyd. iii. 37, ot dé dmiorobvrec TH Oki 
avtwyv Evysce, which I could confirm by a dozen passages. 

78 Instead of oddév, Thomson was the first to suggest oddevi; for he 
found in Ficinus ‘“nullo prorsus in tempore.” ‘The credit of the restor- 
ation is given by Heindorf and Stalbaum to Schleiermacher. 
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the same reasoning, when it passes from one into many and 
from many into one, it is neither one nor many, nor is it se- 
parated nor united; and in passing from like to unlike, and 
from unlike to like, it is neither like nor unlike, nor is it 
made like nor unlike; “and while it passes from small into 
great, and into equal and the contraries,’? it will be neither 
small nor great, nor unequal, nor increasing, nor wasting 
away, nor equalized. It appears not. But all these accidents 
“the one” would suffer, if it is. How not? 

But must we not consider what it is meet for “the others ” 
to suffer, if “one” exists? We must consider. Shall we state 
then, if “one” exists, what “the other” must suffer from ®° 
“the one?” Let us state. Since then “the others” are 
different from “ the one,” they are not “the one:” for other- 
wise they would not be different from “the one?” Right. 
Nor yet are “the others” entirely deprived of “the one,” but 
somehow participate in it. In what way? Because “the 
others,” having parts, are different from “the one:” for if 
they had not parts, they would be entirely one. Right. But 
parts, we have said,*! belong to that, which is a whole. We 
said®! so. But it is necessary for a whole to be one (com- 
posed) of many, of which one the parts are parts: for each 
of the parts must not be a part of many, but of a whole. 
How is this? [60.] If any thing should be a part of many, 
amongst which it is itself, it would surely be both a part of 
itself, which is impossible, and of each one of the others ; 
since it is a part of all. For if it is not a part of one of 
these, it will be a part of the others, with the exception of 
this; and thus it will not be a part of each one; and not 
being a part of each, it will be a part of not one of the 
many; and being a part of not one of these (the many), it 
is impossible for it to be any thing belonging to all those, 


79__79 Whatever Heindorf and Stalbaum may assert, I cannot believe 
that Plato expressed himself in so loose a manner, when the very balance 
of the sentence shows he would have written only Kai ix opuxpov Kai 
peyadou Kai toov sic TavavrTia iov, while the words otre abéavopevor 
obre O0ivoy ovre icovpevoy have been evidently interpolated from § 58. 

80 Ficinus, ‘‘ alia ab uno pati,’? which would seem to lead to ra @\Aa 
urd Toy éEvoe—merorvbévat, in lieu of Ta &AXa Tov Evdg. But rov évog 
follows here ra &\Xa, as in § 63, Ti yon Ta GAa Tod Evde FEeTovOévat. 

$1 From “ asseruimus”’ twice in Ficinus, Heindorf corrected édapey : 
for there is an allusion to § 22. Stalbaum however still sticks to dapév. 
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of not one of which it is either ®?a part, or®’ any thing 
else. Soit appears. A part, therefore, is neither a part of 
the many nor of all; but of some one idea and of some one 
thing, which we call a whole, having become from all one 
thing complete. [Of this a part would be a part].°° En- 
tirely so. If therefore the others have parts, they too would 
participate in a whole and one. Certainly. One perfect 
whole then possessing parts, must necessarily be different** 
from “the one.” Jt is necessary. ‘There is moreover the 
same reasoning respecting each of the parts: for it is neces- 
sary that this*> (each part) should participate in “the one.” 
For, if each of these is a part, the very being each signifies 
surely one thing, separated indeed from others, but existing by 
itself, if it shall be truly each. Right. But it would partici- 
pate in “the one,” as being evidently something else than “the 
one;” for (otherwise)® it would not have participated, but 
would have been “the one itself” But now it is surely im- 
possible for any thing to be “the one,” except “the one 
itself.” Impossible. [61.] But it is necessary for both the 
whole and the part to participate in “the one.” 5’ For the 
whole will be one thing®’ of which the parts are parts; but on 
the other hand each (part will be) a part of the whole,®’ of 
whatever whole it may be a part. It is so. Will not then 


s2__8? Ficinus, ‘vel pars vel aliud quodlibet.”” He therefore found 
in his MS. 7—7, not cat—Kai, On the confusion of those words see 
Bast, Paleograph. p.815. Damascius however, quoted by Stalbaum, 
acknowledges the doubled cai; and so he does the eivar after adtvaroy, 
which Heindorf wished to expunge, as it has nothing on which it can 
depend, and is omitted by Ficinus, either from his MS. or his own good 
sense. Stalbaum is nevertheless satisfied with the want of syntax. 

8383 The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

8 Ficinus, “alia ipsa,”’ as if his MS. had adra rd akia— 

85 So Heind., whom Stalb. follows, reads rovro for rovrov. But the 
best MSS. have éayv rovro; where édy rotro perhaps conceal txacroy 
avro. Ficinus acknowledges rovrov by his “ hujus unius.” 

86 Ficinus has alone “ alioquin haud quaquam participaret.”’ 

87_87 Teind., whom Stalb. follows, renders, ‘‘ For one (i. e. the whole) 
will be some one whole; but the other (i. e. a part) will be some part 
of the whole.” I have translated with Taylor, as if the Greek were 70 

tv yap bdov tv Zorar—not 7d piv yao tv OAovy Eorat. 

88 Instead of od dy 7 pégtoy bdov, Heindorf would read 6 dv y pooroy 
SAov; and so probably found Ficinus in his MS., whose version is 
‘“‘quecunque pars totius existat.”” Stalbaum however, with Schmidt, 
would adopt Schleiermacher’s conjecture, 6 ay 4 popiov (or rather 
popiwy) odov, i, e. “ whatever may be a whole of the parts,” referring to 
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those things, which participate in “the one,” participate in it 
as being different from “the one?”®? How not? But things 
different from “the one,” will surely be many. For if the 
things different from “the one” were neither one nor more 
than one, they would be nothing. They would. But since 
the things, which participate in the one part and in the one 
whole, are more than one, is it not necessary for those very 
things, which participate in “ the one,” to be infinite in multi- 
tude? How? Let us look at the matter in this way. Being 
neither one, nor participating in “the one,” do they then not 
participate in it when they do participate? Certainly. Are°%? 
not multitudes those in which “the one” is not? Multitudes, 
certainly. What then, if we should be willing in imagination 
to take away from these the least quantity we can, must not 
this quantity so taken away, be a multitude, and not one, 
since it does not participate in “the one?” It must. ‘T’o him 
then, who thus surveys ever the different nature of the species 
itself by itself, will not as much of it, as we may behold,®! be in- 
finite in multitude? Entirely so. And moreover, since each 
part becomes one part,*? (the parts)°? have a bound with re- 
spect to each other, and to the whole; and the whole with 
respect to the parts. Perfectly so. It results then, to the 
things different from “the one,” as it seems, that, from “the 


p- 147, B.§ 4. But ddrov poptwy, as I have there stated, could not be 
said in correct Greek. 

89 Ficinus has “‘ Nonne igitur, cum alia sint, quam unum, uno partici- 
pant omnia, que participant.”? From whence Stephens wished to read, 
 QdK ody Ereoa bvTa Tov Evbc, TOU évoc peOéEEL TA pETEXOVTA aUTOV.” 
He should have read likewise mavTa ra peréyovra. 

9 Ficints, “‘ Nonne multitudines sunt,’’ which leads to Od« oty wAnOn 
gore Tivad, unless it be said that wA70n dvra is here opposed to the pre- 
ceding ody ty dvra. But in that case a\Ad would have been written, not 
ovk ovv. Stalbaum explains 7A70n é6vra by “infinite.” But how the 
same word could mean “ multitude’ and ‘‘ infinity,’ he does not state, 
nor can I understand. 

% How this doépev can follow the preceding oxovovyrt, I must leave 
for others to explain. Ficinus has, what is far preferable, ‘‘ Nonne tibi 
sic semper consideranti—quantumcunque illius inspexeris.”’ 

2 Cornarius was the first to repeat pdpsov, which, though rejected by 
Heindorf, has been adopted by Bekker and Stalbaum from the best MSS. 

83 ‘I'o preserve the balance of the sentence, Heindorf suggested mpd¢ ro 
SrXov Ta pooia Kal 7d SAY wdc Tad pdpta, And so Ficinus, “‘ terminum 
jam partes invicem et ad totum habent.” Stalbaum still sticks to the 
common reading. . 
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one” and themselves having a communion, something different 
is produced in themselves, which furnished them indeed a 
bound with respect to each other, but their own nature would 
be with respect to themselves infinity.*4 It appears so. [62. | 
Thus the things different from “the one,” both as wholes and 
according to parts, are infinite and participate in bound. 
Entirely so. Are they not therefore similar and dissimilar, 
both to each other and to themselves? Why? Because, so far 
as all of them are somehow infinite, according to their own 
nature, they would all in this way suffer the same. Hntirely. 
°5 And so far as they all participate in a bound, they would in 
this way too suffer the same.*° But so far as they suffer the 
being bounded and infinite, they suffer [these very | .acci- 
dents, [being accidents] contrary to each other. Certainly. 
But contrary things are as much as possible dissimilar. 
What then? According to each accident they would be simi- 
lar to themselves and to each other; but according to both 
they are on both sides®? most contrary and dissimilar. It 
nearly appears so. And thus “the others” themselves ** would 
be similar and dissimilar to themselves and to each other. 
They would so. And they (would be) the same to, and different 
from, each other, and be moved and stand still; and we should 
without difficulty find the things different from “the one,” 
suffering all contrary accidents, since they have been shown 
to suffer these. You speak rightly. 

[63.| Shall we not then dismiss these things as evident, 
and again consider if “the one” is, whether the others differ- 

% Instead of azetpiay, which, says Stalbaum, depends upon éyeu, to be 
got out of zapéoye, the five best MSS. read azeipia. Hence Plato evi- 
dently wrote adzeipia dv qv, as I have translated. 

%__% Al] the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, al- 
though duly found in the version of Ficinus. 

%_°6 Ficinus has “‘ que sunt contrarie passiones, quam maxime fieri 
potest, dissimilia sunt,’’ thus showing that there was something wanting 
in his MS., which has been supplied by others; where however 7a6n, 
ovra, and ravra, are all equally superfluous, and hence included here in 
brackets. 

87 One good although a modern MS. has dpdoréporc, the conjecture 
of Heindorf, who understood by it ‘“‘ both themselves and each other.” 

% Although the best MSS. confirm avrd, the conjecture of Schleier- 
macher, for ravra in Stephens, and raird, which Ficinus found in his 
MS., as shown by his version ‘‘ eadem,”’ yet I confess I cannot understand 


it. Perhaps Plato wrote Gua re avroig, where re would precede instead 
of following avroic. 
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ent from “the one” are not likewise in this state, or after this 
manner alone? Entirelyso. Let us then say again as at the 
beginning, if “the one” is, what must the things different 
from “the one” suffer. Let us say it. Is not then “the one” 
separate from “the others,” and are not “the others” separate 
from “the one?” Why? Because there is nothing else “ differ- 
ent” except these, (namely,) that which is different from “the 
one,” and that which is “different” from “the others ;” for all 
is. said, when “the one” and “the others” are said. All, in- 
deed. There is nothing else therefore except these, in which, 
as being the same, “the one” and “the others” would exist. 
Nothing. “The one” and “the others” are therefore never in 
the same. They arenot. ‘Are they then separate? Yes. We 
have said moreover that “the truly one” has not any parts. 
For how can it? Neither therefore will the whole of “the one” 
nor its parts be in “the others,” if it is separate from “the 
others,” and has no parts. How not? Inno way then will “the 
others” participate in “the one ;” since they participate neither 
according to a certain part, nor according to the whole. It 
seems not. By no means then are “the others” “one,” nor 
have they any one in themselves. [64.] They have not. Neither, 
_ then, are “the others” many; for, if they were many, each of 
them, as being a part of a whole, would be one; but now the 
things different from “the one” are neither one nor many, 
nor a whole nor parts, since they in no respect participate in 
“the one.” Right. “The others” then % are of themselves * 
neither two nor three, nor one in them, because they are en- 
tirely deprived of “the one.” Soitis. “The others,” therefore, 
are of themselves! neither similar nor dissimilar to “the one,” 
nor are similitude and dissimilitude in them. For if they were 
similar and dissimilar, or! possessed in themselves similitude 
and dissimilitude, the things different from “the one” would 
possess in themselves two species contrary to each other. So 
it appears. But it is impossible for those to participate in 
any two things, which do not participate even in one. Im- 

999 Ficinus, “nec duo nec tria sunt nec unum illis inest.”” He there- 
fore found in his MS, neither the atra of other MSS. nor the ravra of 
Stephens’ text; while he acknowledges éy gorw éy ad’roic, for which 
Heindorf suggested éveoriy, found subsequently in three MSS. 

100 Ficinus, “‘nec eadem sunt alia uni,” i. e. obTE TadTA ~oTL TH Evi. 


1 Instead of 4 éyot, which is unintelligible, the four best MSS. have 
n, adopted by Stalbaum. 
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possible. “The others” therefore are neither similar nor dis- 
similar, nor both. For, if they were similar or dissimilar, 
they would participate in one species of the different ; and if 
they were both, they would participate in two contrary species : 
but this has been shown to be impossible. True. They are 
therefore neither same nor different, nor moved, nor standing 
still, nor generated, nor destroyed, nor greater, nor less, nor 
equal, (nor unequal,)? nor do they suffer any thing else of this 
kind. For, if the others could endure to suffer any such acci- 
dent, they would participate in one, and two, and three, and in 
even and odd; in all which it has been shown it is impossible 
for them to participate; since they are in every way and en- 
tirely deprived of “the one.” Most true. Hence, then, if “the 
one” exists, “the one” is all things and nothing, both as re- 
gards itself, and as regards “the others” ?in like manner.* 
Entirely so. 

[65.| Beit so. But if “the one” is not, must we not con- 
sider after this what ought to happen? We must consider. 
What then would be this supposition, if “one is not?” Does 
it differ from this, “If that, which is not one, is non-existing ?” 
It does differ. Does it differ merely from, or is the saying, “If 
that which is not one, is non-existing,” entirely contrary (to 
the saying), “Ifthe one isnot?” Entirely the contrary. But 
what, should any one say, if magnitude is not, or if smallness 
is not, or any thing else of this kind, would he not show in 
each of these cases that he is speaking of that, which is not, as 
something different? Entirely so. Would he not therefore 
now show that he is speaking of that which is not as some- 
thing different from “the others,” when he says “if the one is 
not ;” and do we understand what he is saying? We do un- 
derstand. In the first place then he speaks of something 
which may be known; and next of something different from 
“the others,” when he says “one;” whether he adds to it the 
term of “ being” or “not being;” *for that which is said not 
to be, is known none the less, and that it is different from “the 

2 How strange that not a single commentator should have seen that 
ode dvtca is evidently to-be supplied after oidé ica, to complete the 
climax of the series of contraries. 

33 As there is nothing to which woatrwe can be referred, Heindorf 
wished to read, what Stalbaum feels half-inclined to adopt, kai mpoc 
ra\ka, cai rdd\Aa woabTuc. 

++ I am here quite in the dark; and so was Ficinus, as is evident 
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others:”* is it not so? Necessarily so. Let us then say (as) at 
the beginning, “If the one is not,” what ought to occur. In 
the first place then this, as it seems, ought to occur to it; that 
either there should be a knowledge of it, or that nothing of 
what is said can be known, when any one says, “If one is non- 
existing.” True. (Must not this too happen), either that “the 
others” are different from it, or that even it cannot be said 
to be different from “the others?” Entirely so. It has there- 
fore diversity in addition to knowledge. For he does not 
speak of the diversity of “the others,” when he says that “ the 
one” is different from “the others,” but of the diversity of 
“the one.” It appears so. And yet the one which is non-ex- 
isting, participates in “that,” and “some,” and “this,” and 
“these,” and every thing of this kind. For neither could “the 
one” be spoken of, nor things different from ‘the one,” nor 
would there be any thing for it, or belonging to it, nor could 
it be called any thing, if it had no share in something, or in 
the other things of this kind.6 Right. [66.] But to be can- 
not be present to “the one,” if it non-exists; though nothing 
prevents it from participating in the many; nay, it must 
(participate), if “the one” is that, ‘and not another thing is 
not existing.’ S%If however it will not be either “the one” 
nor that, but the discourse about something else, it is meet to 
say nothing. But if “the one” is supposed (as) that thing 


from his unintelligible version, “ nihilominus cognoscitur, quid non esse 
dicatur, quodque differens quiddam est ab aliis.”” So too was Heindorf, 
who wished to read yeyywoxerat, We Te TO Aeyopevoy: and so lastly was 
Stalbaum, who has laid hold of Heindorf’s we, as a drowning man does 
of a straw, and with the same unhappy result. 

5 After kai rotrov, there is in the Greek cai roiT@, answering to 
“‘huic’’ in Ficinus’ version. But amongst a mass of genitives dependent 
on peéréyet, a dative could not be thus inserted. Hence Heindorf once 
wished to read Tov rovrw, but was restrained by meeting with something 
similar in § 71. But that passage is wretchedly corrupt. Taylor more 
correctly has tacitly omitted cat rovrw. 

6 Ficinus has ‘“‘ceterorum talium.”’ He therefore found in his MS 
not rotrwy, but rovwvTwr. 

77 Such is the English version of cai py adXo py ~orwy, similar to 
the Latin of Ficinus, “‘ nec aliud non est;”? which Stalbaum, I presume, 
unable to explain, has thought proper to give a paraphrase of it in German. 
But whether the German is more intelligible than the Greek, Latin, and 
English, I am unable to state. 

8_§ Here again is a passage which, says Stalbaum, Damascius did not 
understand, and Schleiermacher, Heindorf, and Schmidt have vainly at- 
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and not as another to non-exist, it is necessary for it to par- 
ticipate in that and many other things. Entirely so. Dissimili- 
tude, therefore, is present to it with respect to “the others ;” 
for “the others,” being different from “the one,” will also be 
foreign (from it). Certainly. But are not things foreign 

various? How not? And are not things various dissimilars ? 
Dissimilars. If then they are dissimilars to “the one,” it is 
evident they would be dissimilars to that which is dissimilar. 
It is evident. There would then be present to “the one” a 
dissimilitude with respect to which “the others” are dissimilar 
to it. It seems so. But if there is to it a dissimilitude from “the 
others,” must there not be to it a similitude of itself? How? 
If there be a dissimilitude of “the one” to “the one,” no 
discourse would take place about a thing of such a kind as 
“the one;” nor would the supposition be about “the one,” 
but about something different from “the one.” Entirely so. 
But it ought not. Certainly. There ought, then, to be a simili- 
tude of itself to “the one.” There ought. But neither is “the 
one” equal to “the others.” For, if it were equal, *it would 
be according to equality, similar to them ;* but both these are 
impossible, if “the one” is not. Impossible. [67.] But 
since it is not equal to “the others,” is it not necessary for “the 
others” also to be not equal to it? It is necessary. But are 
not things which are not equal unequal? Certainly. And 
are not unequals unequal by that which is unequal? How 
not? “The one,” therefore, participates in the inequality, ac- 
cording to which “the others” are unequal to it. It does par- 
ticipate. But magnitude and smallness belong to inequality. 
They do. Do magnitude and smallness then belong to one 
of this kind? It nearly appears so. But magnitude and 


tempted to emend. Accordingly he proposes to read ei pévrot wn TO ty 
povoy per povoy éorat, asif by any process povoy could be corrupted into 
pyr’ ékeivo, For this idea however respecting the introduction of povor, 
Stalbaum was indebted to ‘ipsum unum illud duntaxat”’ in Ficinus, to 
whom he should have given the honour of the discovery. 

*—* Such is Taylor’s translation of the version of Ficinus, “jam pro- 
fecto etiam simile illis secundum equalitatem existeret;’’ who therefore 
found in his MS. ein ay non kai bpooy adbroic Kara Ty todrnra, not the 
unintelligible ein re dy 76n Kai Opotoy ay ein adbroig Kara THY toornra, 
where re couples nothing, and dy sin is repeated in all the MSS. but the 
two best. Stalbaum thus explains the words, ein re dv 7j0n, Kai 6potoy 
dy sin —“‘jam affirmante predicato ornatum esset ’’—from which the 
reader is left to draw what conclusion he can. 
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smallness are always separated from each other. Entirely so. 
There is then always something between them. Certainly. 
Can you mention any thing else between these, except 
equality ? Nothing else. To whatever thing therefore 
there is magnitude and smallness, to this there is equality 
also as a medium between the two. It appears so. To “the 
one” then which is non-existing, equality, magnitude, and 
smallness, as it appears, belong. So it seems. But it ought 
likewise to participate in a certain way in “being.” How so? It 
ought to be in the statewhich we have mentioned ? for, unless it 
be in that state, we should not speak the truth in saying that 
“the one” is not; but if (we speak) the truth, it is evident that 
we have spoken of things that exist. Is itnotso? Itisso. But 
since we assert that we speak the truth, it is necessary for us 
to assert that we are speaking of things which exist. It is 
necessary. °“The one,” therefore, which does not exist, as it 
appears, does exist; for if it should non-exist while non- 
existing, but remit something of existence with respect to 
non-existence, it will immediately become existing.? Entirely 
so. [68.] !°It ought therefore to have, as the bond of non- 
existence, an existence not existing, if it is about to non-exist ; 
just as existence (ought) to have “(as a bond of existence) a 
non-existence existing,!° in order that it may be perfectly to 
be.! For thus especially existence would exist, and non- 


—* Of all the words between the numerals, I confess my inability to 
understand an atom. The reader will therefore be glad perhaps to see 
Taylor’s explanation of this difficult passage, which 1s equally unintelligi- 
ble in the Latin of Heindorf, and, I suspect, too in the German of Stal- 
baum.—Any remission of ‘‘ being’’ is attended yh me non- -being,”’ which 
is the same with “is not;’’ and if any thing of ‘ > be taken away, 

“1s not’’ is immediately introduced ; and so it will ianiediewly become 
sar not non-being,”’ that is, “it is being.” 

—' The balance of the sentences evidently requires, as I have trans- 
lated, Ast aoa avro (i. e. TO punp v) Secor é exery Tou az) eivat TO éivae pay 
bv, and 7d éy (deouov éxety) Tou sivat To py sivatéy, For thus TO fh) 
ov W ould be opposed to TO Ov, and rov 7 sivaeto TOU ela, and TO eivar 
to rd py eivat, and yey dv to dy, The edd. have 70 dy TO poy Ov ExEry by 
sivat,, in the second clause, which I cannot understand ; nor could 
Stalbaum, who proposes to read Wo7eo TO dv py Ov Exe 7) py sivae ; 
or with the omission of 2 éxyecy entirely. 

a2 Here again I am quite ata loss. Ficinus has “‘ ut perfecte rursus esse 
liceat.”? But asin the Greek words tva TEAEWC ad civae 7, there should 
be a balance to the subsequent—et kal TO pn dv ad redéwe pyn-torat, it is 
evident that ad ‘va could not be found in the first clause; and even if it 
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existence not exist, !? participating (respectively) the former 
in existence (for the sake) of “being” existing; but in non- 
existence (for the sake) of “‘non-being ” existing, if it is about 
to exist completely ; the latter (participating) in non-existence 
(for the sake) of “non-being” not existing ; but (participating) 
in existence for the sake of “ being” existing ; if non-existence 
is to non-exist completely.!2 Most truly so. Since then both 
to existence there is a share of non-existence, and to non- 
existence a share of existence, is it not necessary for “the 
one” also, since it does not exist, to participate in existence 
for the purpose of non-existence ?. It is necessary. Existence 
therefore appears to be “the one,” if it does not exist. So it 
seems. And non-existence, if it does not exist. How not? 
Can any thing then, which is in some state, be not in that 
state, when it does not change from that state? It cannot. 
Every thing then of such a kind, which is and is not in such a 
state, indicates some change. Hownot? Is change motion? or 
what shall we call it? Itis motion. But has not “the one” ap- 
peared to be both “being” and “not-being?” Yes. It appears 
then to be and not to be insuchastate. It seemsso. “The 
non-existing one” appears then to be moved, since it has a 
change from “being” into “not-being.” It appears so. But if it 
be no where among beings, as it is not, since it is a not-being, 
it cannot change its place from any where to any where. For 
it cannot. It will not then be moved by changing its place. 
For it will not. Neither will it revolve in “the same ;” for 


could, by no process could eivat 7 mean “it may be lawful to be.”? Pere 
haps Plato wrote iva redéwe ay y TO eivar: to which would lead ad 7 sivae 
in one MS. and dy éin eivac in another; for thus ro sivas would answer 
to To py dy, (or, as it should be read, 7d py eivar,) and dy 7 to py 
E0TAL. 

1212 By attending here, as before, to the balance of the sentences, I 
have been able, I trust, to perceive, what nobody else seems to have done, 
the flow of ideas; which leads to peréxovra 76 pév dv obaiac pév, TOU sivas 
dv Eveca Oy, pn odciag Oé TOU Eiva py bv—ro O& wy Oy py odctac piv, TOU pH 
eivat py Ov, oboiac Oé, Tov sivat Oy: where pév is inserted after the first od- 
siag to preserve the antithesis, and Evexa for the syntax ; and py is omitted 
before the concluding év. For the words are thus opposed to each other, 
TO pe Ov, to TO O& py Oy, and obotag péy Tod sivat br to py OvGiag piv TOU 
pen sivae py Ov, and py obciag Oé Tov py sivat py dy to obsiac dé Tov Eivar 
éy. With regard to the insertion of vera, although that adverb may be 
omitted before an infinitive, in the case of a negative sentence, it cannot 
be in the case of a positive one—a distinction first pointed out by Hermann, 
and supported by myself in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 268. 
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it will never touch “the same,” since the same is “being.” But 
it is impossible for “ not-being” to reside in any “‘being.” Im- 
possible. [69.] “The one,” therefore, “which is not,” cannot 
revolve in that, in which it is not. It cannot. Neither will “the 
one” be altered from itself, either into “being” or “ not-be- 
ing :” for our discourse would no longer be concerning the one, 
if it were altered from itself, but concerning something else. 
Right. But if it is neither altered, nor revolves in the same, 
nor changes its place, can it still be moved in any way? How 
ean it? But it is necessary for that, which is unmoved, to 
be at rest; and for that, which is at rest, to stand still.!3 It is 
necessary. As it seems, therefore, “the one” which is not, 
both stands still and is moved. It appearsso. And yet if 
it be moved, there is a great necessity for it to be altered ; 
for, so far as any thing is moved, it is no longer in the same 
state that it was, but ina different one. Soitis. ‘ The one,” 
therefore, since it is moved, is also altered. Yes. And yet 
being moved not at all, it would be not at all altered. It 
would not. So far then as “the one” which is not, is moved, 
it is altered; but so far as it is not moved, it is not altered. 
Certainly not. “The one,” therefore, which is not, is both 
altered and not altered. It appears so. But is it not neces- 
sary for any thing, when it is altered, to be in the act of being 
different from what it was before, and to die away from its 
former state; but for a nature, which is not altered, to be 
neither in the act of being, nor of dying away? It is neces- 
sary. ‘“ The one,” therefore, which is not, by being altered, 
is in the act of being, and of dying away; but at the same 
time, from its not being altered, it is not in the act of being 
or of dying away. [70.] And thus “the one,” which is not, 
is in the act of being and of dying, and is neither in the act 
of being nor of dying away. For it is not (otherwise). 

But let us again return to the beginning, about to see 
whether these things will appear to us as they do now, or 
otherwise. It is necessary. Have we not already said, 14 “If 
‘the one is not, what ought to happen concerning it?” Cer- 


18 Here, as in § 25, lam unable to see the difference between jovyiay 
ayey and éoravar. — . 

14 Here, asin § 32, Heindorf adopted epaper for dapév, from “ disseru- 
imus’”’ in Ficinus; and so did Stephens tacitly, no doubt from the same 
source. 
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tainly. But when we say “it is not,” do we intend any thing 
else than the absenceof “being” from that which we say is not ? 
Nothing else. Whether therefore, when we say that a thing 
“is not,” }* do we say that in a certain respect it is not, and 
that in a certain respect it is?!® or does the term “ is not” 
simply signify that, what is not, is no where at all, and that it 
does not in any way participate in “being,” if it is not? It 
signifies this most distinctly. Neither then can that, which is 
not, be, nor in any other way participate in “being.” It can- 
not. But are the terms “to be generated” and “to be de- 
stroyed,” any thing else than for one thing to participate in 
“being,” and for another to lose “being?” It is nothing 
else. The thing therefore to which no atom of “being” is 
present, can neither receive nor lose it. How can it? “ The 
one” therefore, since it is not at all, can neither possess, be 
freed from, nor participate in “being,” in any manner what- 
ever. This seems reasonable. “The one” which is not, 
is then neither destroyed nor in the act of being, if it par- 
ticipates not at all in being. It appears not. Neither 
therefore is it at all altered; for if it thus suffered it would 
be in the act of being destroyed. True. But if it is not 
altered, is it not also necessary for it to be not moved? It is 
necessary. But that, which in no respect is, we will say 
cannot stand still; for that which stands still ought to be in 
some (spot) ever the same? In the same;!° for how not? 
[71.] Thus then let us say, that “not-being” at no time either 
stands or is moved. For it does not. Moreover not any of 
things existing is present to it; for participating in any of 
things existing!" it would participate in “being.” It is evident 

15-18 Such is evidently what the train of ideas demands. But in that 
case the Greek should be, ot« eivar te we dapeéy avro, sivat 6& we, not 
wie ovK sivat—re 6é elvat. For wée, the interrogative, could not thus 
follow wérepov, despite what Heindorf says about the double interrogative, 
wee Tt, in Hipp. Maj. § 40. 

16 Heindorf has acutely restored the passage, where Stephens was at a 
loss; and so too was Ficinus, who consequently omitted the repeated Tip 
atr@: which does not however require the preposition inserted by Hein- 
dorf; for Stalbaum shows by numerous examples, that a preposition in 
the answer is to be supplied from the one in the question. 

17 Instead of robrou peréxyov dvroc, Ficinus found in his MS, évrog rou 
peréxov, as shown by his version, “‘ alicujus existentis—particeps.”’ From 
whence Schleiermacher suggested rov for rodrov. But as two MSS. offer 


dvrwe for évrog we may read Tov rév dyTwy peréyor, in allusion to the 
rt ray dyTwy, immediately preceding: where rou is dueto one MS. Stal- 
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It has therefore neither magnitude, nor smallness, nor equality. 
It has not. It has moreover neither similitude nor diversity, 
either with respect to itself or to others. It appears not. | 
What then, is it possible for it to have the other things, if 
nothing must be present to it? It is not possible. To it 
then there are neither similars nor dissimilars, nor the same 
nor different. There are not. But what, will there be, re- 
specting a thing that is not, the term “at it,” or “to it,”}8 
or “of this,” or “to this,” or “of another,” or “to another,” 
or “formerly,” or “hereafter,” or “now,” or “knowledge,” or 
“ opinion,” or “ perception,” or “ discourse,” or “a name,” or 
any thing else belonging to things existing? There will not. 
19 A not-one then is in this state. What state? Not being 
seems to be in no state. In no state.!9 

But let us still (again) say, if “one” is not, what must 
“the others” suffer. Let us say. In a certain way “others” 
must exist themselves; for, if “others” do not exist, there 
would be nothing?! said about “theothers.” True. But if there 
is the discourse about “the others,” “the others” will be differ- 
ent: or do you not apply to the same thing the word “ other” 
and the word “different?” I do.»Butwe surely say that ** the 
“ different” is different from “different,” and “the other” is 
other than “other ?”22 Yes. To “theothers,” therefore, if there 
are about to be “others,” there is something from which they 
will be “others.” It is necessary. But what would this be? 
For they will not be different from “the one,” since it is not. 


baum, however, prefers rodrov peréxov rov dyroc. He should have sug- - 
cested Torovrou perévor rov byToc. For the definite rovrov Tov ovTog 
could hardly be referred, as he fancies, to the indefinite re réy dvTwr. 

8 After éxéiy@ is inserted % 76 vi. But from the surrounding genitives 
and datives it is evident that no nominative could be introduced here; 
and hence I have translated as if the Greek were not 7) rd Touro 7» Td 
TovTov, but 4 To TobTov 7 Tb TobTW, to Which roiTw for TovTOV in one 
MS. evidently leads. And even if a nominative were admissible, the in- 
definite re would not be, and still less the interrogative Tt. 

19_19 Since some of the best MSS. assign oddapi to Aristotle, I have 
translated as if the Greek were, OUrwe 67 tv dv obk tye; Tlic; OdK dv dH 
Zocé ye ovdapH éxav. Oddapi. For thus the answers would be given, 
as they always are, in the fewest possible words. 

20 Ficinus, “ Est ne iterum disputandum,” which leads to 0’ aé for 6%. 

21 Instead of Xéyorro sense and syntax require AéyotTo Te. 

22__22 Others may, but I cannot, understand all between the numerals. I 
could have understood the passage, had it been to this effect: “‘ The dif- 
ferent is different from something, and the other is other than something.” 
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They will not. They are different therefore from each other ; 
for this alone remains to them, or to be?’ different from no- 
thing. Right.  ['72.] According to multitudes therefore, each 
is different from each other; for they cannot be different ac- 
cording to one, since “one” is not. But each mass of them, 
as it appears, is infinite in multitude; even although one 
should lay hold of that which appears to be the least, “like a. 
dream in sleep, many appear on a sudden, instead of one 
seeming to be; and” instead of the smallest, a quantity very 
great as compared with the fractions formed out of it. Most 
right. Masses of such kind existing,”® others will be mutually 
different from one another, if “ others” are, while “one” is 
not. Completely so. Will there not then be many masses, 
each appearing as one, but not being so, since “one” is not? 
There will. There will likewise appear to be a number 
of them, if each is one, while there are many. Entirely so. 
But the even and odd among them will appear”® not truly, if 
“one” shall not exist. They will not. But likewise the small- 
est, as we have said,?’ will seem to be in them. But this (the 
smallest) will appear to be many and” great, as compared 
with each of the many’ andsmall. How not? And each 
mass will be imagined to be equal to many and small quanti- . 
ties ; for it will not appear to change from a greater to a less 
quantity, before it seems to arrive at something between 
them; and this would be a fancied notion of equality. It is 
likely. Will it not also (appear) to have a bound with: respect 
to another mass, having itself, with respect to itself, neither a 
beginning, nor a middle, nor anend? In what way? Because 


3 Stalbaum says that efvat is governed by avayraioy understood. He 
should have suggested ro eivar; for thus 76 iva. would be opposed to 
rovro, and both depend upon Asizerat. 

“44 Although Heindorf justly objected to dvap éy tavy, he unjustly 
wished to omit 6vap, misled by his copy of the version of Ficinus; which, 
he says, has simply “‘'velut in somno.”” But the ed. pr. has “‘ in somno 
somnium.’” He should have suggested kai, dowep dveipwrrovri Ty, i. e. 
“ and like to a person dreaming.” The verb éveowrrety is found seven 
times at least in Plato. 

> Heindorf correctly saw that 6vrwy has dropt out after dycwy. 

*6 Ficinus, “ videbitur ;’’ from whence Thomson suggested daveirat 
for daiverat. 

*? Heindorf prefers é¢apev to dapéy, for Ficinus has “ ut dictum est,” 
and there is an allusion to what had been stated a little above. 

8 Instead of we, Plato wrote kai, as shown by the sentence following. 
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when a person takes hold by his intellect of some one of these, 
*9las being one of these, |?9 there will always, prior to the 
beginning, appear another beginning, and after the end an- 
other end will be left behind; but in the middle (there will 
be) other things more in the middle than the middle; but 
smaller, on account of their not being able to take hold of 
each one of them, since “the one” is not. ‘This is most true. 
[73.] But every thing which a person can lay hold of by his’ 
intellect, must, I think, be broken into small pieces; for a mass 
would be (ever)* laid hold of (mentally) without a one. 
Kntirely so. But is it not necessary for such a mass to 
appear to him, who beholds it at a distance and with a dull 
eye, to be one; but to him who surveys it near and with an 
acute mind, will not each appear to be infinite in multitude, if 
. it is deprived of “the one,” not existing. It is most neces- 
sary. ‘Thus then each of “the others” ought to appear in- 
finite and bounded, and‘one and many, if one does not exist, 
and “the others” (besides)*! “the one” do exist. They ought. 
Will they then appear also to be similars and. dissimilars ? 
In what way? Just as objects in a shaded picture appear 
all to be one to a person standing at a distance, (they will 
seem) to suffer the same accident, and to be similar. En- 
tirely so. But to him, who approaches nearer, (they will 
appear) to be many and different, and different from and dis- 
similar to themselves, through the fancied notion of diversity. 
It is so. It is therefore necessary for the masses to appear 
to be similar and dissimilar to themselves and to each other. 
Entirely so. And to be the same with, and different from, 
each other, and to touch and be apart®? from themselves, and 
be moved through all possible movements, and standing still 
every where, and be in the act of being and of destruction, 


79__29 T cannot understand all within the brackets; nor could Ficinus, 
who has omitted them. Heindorf says those words refer to doxnv, wépac 
péoov. Butif so, to what do adréy re refer? 

30 Ficinus, “‘ Semper—excipitur.”’ He found therefore in his MS., 
what three others offer, dei NapPBavorro. 

31 The Greek is radAAa 6 évoc, where I cannot discover on what évic 
depends. Ficinus has ‘ sed alia preter unum sunt,”’ asif he had found 
in his MS. rd@\Aa@ 0& GdAa rod évdc. 

32 Some one, as appears from Stalbaum’s note, wished to read ywpic 
éauvT@y ovrac, which is absolutely requisite on account of the other par- 
ticiples. So too in § 74, one would prefer odd& amréusva of0é ywoic 
évra, where dyra is at present wanting. 

2H 2 
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and =3neither of these, and all of this kind,®? which it were , 
easy for us to go through, if, though one does not exist, many 
do exist? Most true. 

[74.] Once more then, returning again to the beginning, 
let us say, “If one is not,” but the things different from 
“the one,” what ought to happen. lLetussay. “The others” 
then are not one. How should they be? Nor yet are they 
many; for in many there would be one likewise. For if 
none of these is one, all are nothing; so that there would be 
not even many. True. One therefore not being in the others, 
the others are neither many nor one. They are not. Nor 
do they appear to be either one or many. Why not? Be- 
cause “the others” have not in any way any communication at 
all with any of the things which are not, nor is any one of 
the non-existing present to “ the others ;” for there is no part *4 
to non-beings. True. Neither therefore is there any opinion 
about that, which is not in “the others,” nor any fancied notion ; 
nor does that “ which is not,” become in any way the subject of 
opinion applicable to “the others.”*> It does not. If there- 
fore one does not exist, not any of “the others” is conceived in 
opinion to be one or many; for it is impossible to form an 
opinion of many without one. Itisimpossible. If one there- 
fore does not exist, neither do “the others” exist ; nor is one 
or many conceived by opinion. Itseems not. Neither there- 
fore do similars or dissimilars exist. ‘They do not. Nor the 
same nor different, nor things touching nor apart, *®nor such 
others, as we have already discussed, as appearing themselves ;*° 

33__33 As there is nothing on which pndérepa xai wavra ov Ta Toe- 
avra can depend, Heindorf says he should have expected to find here 
meTToVvOOTac. 

34 Heindorf justly objects to pxépoc, which, meaning only ‘a part,” has 
no meaning here. Perhaps Plato wrote ov” év yap dpepéc éort, “ for there 
is not a single atom.”’ Stalbaum would read, with three modern MSS., 
ov0& pépoe, “for not even a part.’ But this does not get rid of the 
difficulty started by Heindorf. 

35 Instead of dofaZerarc—i7d rév a\Awy, which could be said only of per- 
sons, Schleiermacher proposed ézi, adopted by Heindorf and Stalbaum. 

36__38 In the words within the numerals I cannot discover an atom of 
meaning; nor, it appears, could Ficinus; whose version is, ‘‘ neque re- 
liqua quotcunque in superioribus, tanquam quz ad alia spectare videren- 
tur, enarravimus, jam ad ipsa alia spectaret vel spectare videntur, unum 
si minime est.’? From which I willingly leave to others to elicit what he 
found in his MS., unless he supplied from his own head what he con- 
ceived the sense to require. 
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of these there neither is any one, nor do “the others” appear, 
if the one does not exist. True. If then we summarily 
say, that “if one is not, nothing is,” shall we not rightly 
say? Entirely so. Let both this then be asserted by us, 
and this also, as is reasonable, that whether one is or is not, 
both itself, and the others, are, with respect to themselves and 
to each other, ail things entirely, and are not, and appear to 
be, and do not appear. - It is most true. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BANQUET. 


Ir the beauty of a dialogue of Plato is to be estimated by the 
number of separate Editions:to which it has given rise, and by the 
quantity of Annotations written upon it, the Banquet would be 
fairly deemed to be second only to the Phedo, if not superior to it. 
For during the last seventy-four years it has been edited by Fischer, 
Wolf, Ast, Sommer, Dindorf, Reynders, Rickert, Hommel, twice by 
Stalbaum and the triumvirate of the Scholars at Zurich; and it 
has been commented upon by Wyttenbach, Schitz, Bast, Heusde, 
Thiersch, Orelli, Creuzer, and Voegelin: and tothese must be added 
the pamphlets of Hartmann and C. F. Hermann, (of which I know 
nothing but the titles,) together with the Academical Dissertations of 
different Professors and embryo Critics in Germany, and the articles 
written in various periodicals of that country, devoted wholly or in 
part to classical literature. 

Nor is this all; for during the same pericd the dialogue has been 
translated twice into English, thrice into German, and once into 
French. But even here it has been the misfortune of the philoso- 
pher to have his ideas travestied, rather than transferred to modern 
tongues. . Such at least is the case in the miscalled versions of Syden- 
ham and Shelley ; the latter of whom has never looked beyond the 
Latin of Ficinus, reprinted by Bekker from the original edition ; 
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while the former, disdaining to follow as closely a generally faithful 
guide, has given a paraphrase rather than a translation; and this to 
such an extent, that more than a third of what he has put down is 
the mere coinage of his own brain, and not a vestige of it is to be 
found in the original Greek. 

Nor is it amongst the moderns alone that this dialogue has met 
with a marked attention. For it seems to have been no less a fa- 
~ vourite with the Moral Philosophers of the Pagan world, and the 
Fathers of the Christian Church, and of those too, who, like the Neo- 
Platonists, occupied the neutral ground between the rising and 
decaying forms of faith. Of this the edition of Reynders affords 
abundant proof; who has either collected himself, or found in the 
notes of Wyttenbach, perhaps al] the references to this dialogue to 
be met with in the series of authors alluded to; and after their 
united labours in this field, a very scanty gleaning has been left, I 
suspect, for such as may be disposed to go over the same ground. 
Far different, however, is the case as regards the verbal difficulties 
of the text. For there, after all the labours of the learned, I have 
found not a little to exercise my own ingenuity; and where I have 
failed, others will, I hope, be led to try their hands; for it is only by 
such continued efforts that we can expect to recover what has been 
lost, or to correct what has become corrupted,in one of the most 
fanciful, and, despite a portion of its matter, happily abhorrent from 
our finer feelings, one of the most beautiful dialogues of Plato. 

With regard to the object which Plato had in view in writing the 
Banquet, they who are desirous of seeing the conflicting and equally 
untenable notions of some of the scholars of Germany, must turn to 
Stalbaum’s Prolegomena, p. 35—39, where they will find a sensible 
rejection of the theory of Schleiermacher; who with a perversity of 
judgment for which it is difficult to account, considered the Banquet 
as being closely connected with the Sophist and Statesman, with 
which it has not an atom in common, instead of being rather a com- 
panion to the Phedrus, but written if not in a more chaste, at least 
a more chastened, style, than that misunderstood rhapsody. 


THE BANQUET. 


OR, ON LOVE, 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


APOLLODORUS, FRIEND OF APOLLODORUS, GLAUCO, 
ARISTODEMUS, SOCRATES, AGATHO, PAUSANIAS, 
ARISTOPHANES, ERYXIMACHUS, PHADRUS, 
'DIOTIMA, ALCIBIADES. 





APOLLODORUS. 


[1.] 1 Respecrine the matters, about which you are inquir- 
ing,! I think myself to be not unprepared. For I happened 
yesterday to be coming up to the city from my house at Pha- 
iérus ;2 when one of my acquaintances, who was behind, see- 
ing me at distance, called out to me; and playing upon my 
name, said, at the same time, Hollo!? Apollodorus, you Pha- 
lerean,* will you not stop? Upon which I stopped, and waited 


1—1 As nothing is stated at the commencement of the dialogue respect- 
ing the persons addressed, one would be inclined to believe that something 
has been lost. 

2 Phalérus was a sea-port about twenty stadia or two miles from Athens. 

3 On this use of ofroc, see Kuihner, Gr. Gr. § 476, a. 

4 The play in the word ®adnpeve, Ast would explain by an allusion to 
the word ®adapic, or Padnoic, which was the name of an aquatic bird 
with a bald pate, in Greek gadaxpdc, and was here said in reference to 
the baldness of Apollodorus. Other interpretations are to be found in 
Stalbaum’s note. Plato wrote, 1 suspect, ® ®adnpic. For the Schol. on 
Aristoph. Oo. 565, says, 6 6& padnoic dovéoy éori Ayuvatov sbrpETic’ 
éoynparioe O& apd Toy dadXoy : where we must evidently read—ampemréc 
goxnpariorat—F or nothing connected with the da@AXoc could be edzperéc. 
A similar pun was made upon Alcibiades, as shown by Hesychius, ‘Eri 
Baryviov’ roy AdkiBtadny dynoiy 6 ’Apiorapyog (read “Apioropayne) eri 
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for him. He then said, Apollodorus, I was just now looking 
after you, being desirous of hearing fully about the meeting 
between Agatho, and Socrates, and Alcibiades, and the rest 
who were present at the supper, which took place then, when 
there were® some speeches on the subject of love. For another 
person narrated a part,® having heard it from Phoenix, the 
son of Philip; and he said that you knew (all): but that he 
Vhad it not in his power to state any thing clearly. Do you 
then tell me; for you have the best right to narrate the con- 
versation of your friend. But first, said he, tell me, were you 
present yourself at the meeting or not?—It appears, said I, 
that your informant has by no means given you a clear ac- 
count, if you suppose that the meeting, about which you are 
asking, took place recently, so that I could be present at it. 
—I (thought so), said he.—How, Glauco, (could it be,) said I ? 
——Know you not, that Agatho has not sojourned here for many 
years ?” whereas, since I first passed my time with Socrates, and 
made it my care each day to know what he said and did, it is 
“not yet three years. Before that time, running about wherever 
chance led me, and fancying I was doing something, I was 
more wretched than any being whatever, and not less so than 
you are now in thinking that you must do every thing rather 


Darynviov yeysvyo8at oxwrtwyv mapa GdXynra’ in’ dvatcxvvTia yao oO 
@adrnc. The bird wasa species of water-wagtail, in Greek cscoorvyice, 
applied, in a similar manner, to a lascivious person. Opportunely then 
has Hesychius, Padnpic: dori Atpvaioc, Kata rd Padne (read PadyrToc) 
Cepparivoy Kai avdpsioy. Of the names of birds, thus given to persons 
at Athens, Aristophanes has given a list in ’Oov. 1288—1298. 

5 T have translated as if the Greek were drawv0éo@at rHyv—éEvvovciay 
—TOY TOTE OTE TEDL THY EoWTLKHY Adyot TLVEg oav—and not Ter 
TOTE—TEPL TOY ENWTLKHY AOywY, Tivec Hoav. For the Evyovcia was not 
wepi TOY EowriKwy Aoywy. The Adyot took place merely accidentally at 
the banquet. Moreover, rore evidently requires its correlative 6re, which 
I have inserted before wept. Lastly, as there were no Adyor called espe- 
cially gowrtkoi, by TMy sowrtkKHY are meant “ things relating to love.” 

6 Since some MSS. read dtnyeiro 71, others Ounysirat, Plato doubtless 
wrote Ornyeiré rt, and instead of kai, which has no meaning here, ray, to 
balance 7t. 

7 According to Ritschel, De Agathonis Vita, p. 19, quoted by Stalbaum, 
Agatho retired to the court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, not later than 
O}. 93.1; but not, I suspect, as the Scholiast, on Aristoph. Barp. 85, says, 
with the view of enjoying the luxurious living to be found there, but of 
meeting with his friend Euripides, who had been invited thither by Ar- 
chelaus ; whose countrymen thought more highly, than did the Athenians, 
of the talents of the dramatist. 
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than philosophize.—Do not scoff, said he, but tell me when the 
meeting took place.— When we were still children, said I, it was 
that Agatho won the prize® with the first tragedy, and the day 
after that in which he and his performers in the Chorus had 
made the sacrifice for his victory.—It is then, said he, a long 
time since, it seems ; but who was the relater? Was it Socrates 
himself ?—-Not Socrates, by Zeus, replied I; but he who told 
it to Pheenix. It was one Aristodemus,? a Cydathenean, a 
man of small size, and who always went without sandals.!° He’ 
was present at the meeting, being, it seems to me, an admirer, 
the greatest amongst those then living, of Socrates. Never- 
theless, I inquired of Socrates himself about some of the 
things I had heard from him (Aristodemus); and he (So- 
crates) confessed to all he had reported.— Why then, said he, 
(Glauco,) do not you tell me? The road to the city is very 
convenient for persons, as they walk along, to speak and hear.!! 
Proceeding in this way we entered into conversation together, 
so that I am now, as I said at the commencement, not quite un- 
prepared. If then I must relate these matters (over again) to 
you, I must do so.!?__ Besides, for in other respects, when I am 
either making myself, or hearing from others, any discourse on 
philosophy, I feel, independent of considering myself bene- 
fited, a delight beyond all bounds. But when (I hear) some ~ 
other conversation, and especially yours, who are wealthy, 
and engaged in money-making, I feel a weariness myself, 
and pity for you my friends, who fancy you are doing some- 
thing, while you are in fact doing nothing. But perhaps, on- 
the other hand, you consider me possessed with an evil genius; 
and I think that you think correctly. I do not however think 
so of you; but I know it full well. 


8 It was at the festival of the Lenéa, celebrated in Ol. 90. 4, says 
Atheneus, v. p. 217, that Agatho obtained the first prize. 

9 Xenophon, in Mem. Socr. i. 4. 2, informs us, that Aristodemus was 
surnamed “the Little,”? and that he was an atheist, until he was taught 
better by Socrates. 

10 This was done in imitation of his master, Socrates. 

11 There is an allusion to the fact of persons walking along a road and 
entering into conversation in Pseudo-Babr. Fab., which I have restored, 
what no one else has been able to do, in The Surplice, No. 37, 1846. 

2 Ficinus has, ‘Quod si iterum vobis recenseri hee vultis, iterum 
recensebo,” as if he had found in his MS, e ody dei cai dpiv dunynoacPat 
aiOic radra, o'rw xp Tosiy. 
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[2.] Friend. You are always the same man, Apollodorus, 
ever railing at yourself and others, and you seem to me as 
if you really thought all men, commencing from yourself, to 
be, with the exception of Socrates, miserable. Now, from 
whence you acquired the surname of a madman,’* I know 
not;' for in your discourses, you are ever in such a mood, 
and are savage against yourself! and all others, Socrates ex- 
cepted. 

Apol. And is it,!® my dearest friend, evident then that 
by so thinking of myself, and you, I am mad and talk at 
random ?!7 

Friend. It is not worth while, Apollodorus, to dispute 
about this now. But as to what we have requested, do not 
do otherwise, but tell us what the speeches were. 

Apol. The speeches then were of some such kind as this. 
But I will rather endeavour to relate, as he (Aristodemus) re- 
lated to me (all)!§ from the beginning. 

“For he told me that Socrates, having washed himself and put 
on his slippers, which he was wont to do very seldom,!? met 
him ; and that he asked him, whither he was going, after he had 
made himself so smart; when Socrates told him, he was going 
to Agatho’s to supper; for yesterday (said he) at the sacri- 


8 Apollodorus was not really mad, but only as violent as a madman in 
all he did and said. For such is the meaning of paride, as shown by 
Stalbaum. 

“ The sense requires, what Bast was the first to remark, “I know 
very well,” in Greek, eb rarowd’ éywye. 

‘* Hommel quotes opportunely from Plautus, ‘‘ Non sanus satis, Me- 
nechme, qui nunc ipsus maledicas tibi.”’ 

6 Stalbaum says that Apollodorus ironically confesses himself to be 
mad. But in what word, or words, the irony is to be found, he does not 
deign to tellus. The sentence is interrogative, as remarked by Hommel, 
whom Stalbaum should have followed. . 

On the use of zaparaiev, see my note in Au’sch. Prom. 1092, where, 
in illustration of my restoration of a fragment of Auschylus—Ei © ody 
copioTnc; My adda wraparaiw yi\vv—I should have referred to Troilus 
and Cressida, iii. 2; “Nell, he is full of harmony. No truly, lady, no; 
Rude, in good soothe ; in good soothe, very rude.” 

8 Here again one would prefer way toxai. On the confusion in cai and 
qat, see Porson, Orest, 614. 

» 19 Despite this assertion, we are told by A@lian, in Var. Hist. iv. 18, 
that Socrates was accused of being nice about his personal appearance. 
‘And so perhaps he was, as compared with some of the philosophers, who, 
in the language of Aristophanes, ‘‘ were for six years unwashed.” 
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fice for the victory, I avoided him, for fear of the crowd; but 
agreed to be with him to-day. I have therefore made myself 
smart to go to a handsome man in a handsome manner.”®” But 
how, said he, Aristodemus, have you the disposition to be 
willing to go with me,”! uninvited, to a supper ?—And I re- 
plied, said (Aristodemus), that I will do as you may command. 
—Follow me then, said (Socrates), that we may by a change 
pervert the proverb,” that 
To the feasts of the good will go 
The good of their own accord. 
Homer, however, nearly seems to have not merely perverted 
the proverb, but to have done violence to it. For after de- 
scribing Agamemnon as pre-eminently good in the affairs of 
war, and Menelaus as “a soft-hearted spearman,” (in IX. P. 588, ) 
yet, when Agamemnon had made a sacrifice and was feasting, 
he has introduced (in IA. B. 408) Menelaus as coming to the 
feast uninvited, an inferior man to the banquet of his betters. 
On hearing this, said (Aristodemus), Perhaps I too shall run 
a risk, not Socrates, as you say, but as in Homer, if I, a person 
of no parts, go to the banquet of a clever man uninvited. 
Will you then make an apology for bringing me? for, as to 
myself, I will not confess that I came uninvited, but invited 
by you. 
23 We two together going will consult, 
The one for the other,’’ 73 what we have to say, 


eg » 


20 Stalbaum conceives, with Hermann and Rost, that tv’ iw could follow 

éxadAwrioduny, contrary to the canon of Dawes. Had he looked to the 
OV 

readings of the MSS. he would have seen that two offer rad, which leads 

to Kah&e tose rapa Kahoy Kadovpevog, a verse probably of Euripides. 

At all events Socrates, who was as ugly as Silenus, would scarcely speak: 

of himself as a handsome man, although he might speak of his doing a 

thing in a handsome manner. 

21 In lieu of dy igvatc—which could not follow 20é\ecy, common sense 
manifestly points to &y’ éévar—a fact that has escaped the notice of every 
editor, despite the subsequent Suv re Ov’ ipyopévw. 

22 The proverb was originally, as stated by the Scholiast, Adréparou ©” 
ayaboi daddy éi dairac iaor, i. e, “To the feasts of the coward will go 
the brave of their own accord,”’ and was applied to Hercules when he ap- 
peared before Ceyx, as the latter was enjoying a feast. It is alluded to 
in a fragment of Bacchylides, and of Cratinus and Eupolis, quoted re- 
spectively by Atheneus and the Scholiast here. 

23__23 In the words within the numerals, Ziv re Ov’ goxopévw mpd 6 
Tov Bovrsvodpeba, there is an allusion to Homer, IA. K. 224, Zdy re ov’ 
éoyouévw Kat Tt pd O Tov évonoeyv. From whence, strange to say, Fischer 
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replied (Socrates). But come, let us be going. [3.] After 
conversing a little in this way, he said, on they went. But 
on the way, Socrates, attending to something in his own mind, 
was left behind in the walk; and that he, (Socrates,) bade 
him, (Aristodemus, ) who was waiting, togo on; but that when» 
he arrived at Agatho’s dwelling he found the door open, and 
there, he said, happened a ludicrous incident. For a servant 
from within, straightway meeting him, led him to where the rest 
were reclining (at the table); and that Agatho, on seeing him, 
said immediately, Aristodemus, you are come very opportunely 
to sup with us; but if you are come for any other purpose, de- 
fer it to another time; for (know that) I was looking about for 
you yesterday, that I might invite you, but I could not see 
you. But how are you not bringing Socrates to us ?—And I, 
turning round, said he, saw no where Socrates following me. 
I stated however that I had come with Socrates, having been 
invited hither by him to supper.—You did well, said Agatho ; 
but where is he himself ?—He was coming behind me just now, 
said I; and I too wonder where he can be.—Boy, said Agatho 
to one of his servants, will you not make inquiry for Socrates, 
and bring himin? butdoyou, Aristodemus, said he, recline near 
Eryximachus. *4 And he said that a servant washed him,*4 
that he might take his place upon the couch ; but that some other 
of the servants came and brought word, that this” Socrates 
had withdrawn himself, and was standing in the porch of a 


was the first to correct 6 row for 6600, found in all the MSS., and in the 
version of Ficinus, “in ipso itinere,’’ and still more strangely Wytten- 
bach, in Biblioth. Crit. i. p. 117, rejected the only successful restoration 
made by Fischer in the whole of Plato. 

424 The old edd. have, Kai iui épy dmoviteay rov waida, tva wov 
Karaxéotro: out of which Ficinus was unable to make the least sense ; 
and hence he has given, what the train of ideas seemed to require, ‘“‘ Heus 
tu, dato huic manibus aquam, ut jam sedeat.’’ Stephens however was the 
first to suggest that € lay hid here; from whence Bast, in Specimen Critic. 
p. 10, was led to é pév, adopted by Bekk., Ast., Stalb. But in the first place, 
although od and of are frequently found in pure Attic Greek, & never is, 
except in two doubtful passages, one in § 4, and the other in Rep. 1. p. 327, 
A. Secondly, the article could not be thus introduced before waida. And, 
lastly, it is in vain to say with Stalbaum that zov, omitted in the majority 
of MSS., owes its origin to tva 87rov, found in five MSS., as if 6z7ov would 
be employed to explain iva. There is some deep-seated disorder here, 
which I could perhaps by a bold conjecture cure. 

25 Instead of ovroc, Plato evidently wrote adré¢: and so Ficinus found 
in his MS., as shown by his version, “‘ Socratem ipsum.” 
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neighbouring house; and when I called to him,”® (said the 
boy,) he refused to come in.—Absurd! said (Agatho), will 
you not call him? and do not leave him there.—But (Aristo- 
demus) told me, that he said, By no means; but let him alone ; 
for he had such a habit of withdrawing himself. He some- 
times stands still, said he, wherever he may happen tobe. He 
will be here presently, as I guess. Do not then disturb him, 
but let him alone. Nay then, if you think it best, said 
(Agatho), so we must do. But, slaves, said he, prepare the 
feast for us the rest. By all means?’ put before us what you 
like; since there is nobody to superintend—an act which I 
never do myself. Conceiving then myself and the rest here 
to be invited by you to supper, entertain us so that we may 
commend you.—|4.] After this, he said, they went to supper ; 
but Socrates had not come in. Agatho, therefore, gave fre- 
quent orders to send for Socrates; ** but he (Aristodemus) 
would not permit it. That he (Socrates) therefore came, hav- 
ing waited as usual, a not long time,”® but at furthest, when 
they were in the middle of supper. Agatho then, who hap- 


26 .Stalbaum, strange to say, still sticks to kapov, found it seems in not 
asingle MS., and which is intelligible only by inserting, as Sydenham 
has done, the words “said the boy.”” The MSS. vary between kai ot 
and kai cov. Hence Plato wrote, I suspect, cai rov KkaXdovvroe, 1. e. 
‘* and on some one calling.” 

27 Thiersch, justly offended with mdyvrwe, wished to read <eoriare 
wayvrac, with two MSS.; and so Rynders and Ruckert. Stalbaum at- 
tempts to defend wavrwe by passages not in point. Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, éoriare weevovrac’ wapariber’ odv—. For thus, by the mention of 
hunger, the slaves would know that they were to place an abundance on 
the table. 

28__28 Here Stalbaum was the first to introduce ? 6¢ ovx édy, found in 
three MSS., in lieu of avrdyv d& od« tay in some, or Toy 6& obK ay in 
others, or 6 06 otk éav, adopted by Bekker, from four MSS. Ficinus 
has evidently abridged the whole passage, either because there was some- 
thing wanting in his MS., or because he could not make out the syntax. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, adrdoy O& ob« dveivat, i.e. ‘but that Socrates did 
not give in,” and fev 0’ adroy ov, moddy xpdvoyv, wo siwOeL, OtaTpi- 
Warra, i. e. “and that he now came not, having wasted, as he was wont, 
some considerable time.”” ‘This would be at least intelligible, which the 
Greek at present is not. Bekker, however, would in lieu of ¢ read 1, 
which is said to be an obsolete form of the nominative of the reciprocal 
pronoun ov: nor has he felt the least repugnance to defile the pure Greek 
of Plato in a way to satisfy Donaldson indeed in The New Cratylus, p. 
171, but nobody else, that I have heard of. For the smallest particle of 
common sense would enable any one to see that a reciprocal pronoun 
could not have a nominative. | 
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pened to be lying on the couch at the lower (end of the table) 
alone, said, Come hither, Socrates, and lay yourself down by 
me; in order that, by touching you,?® I may enjoy that wise 
thought, which has occurred to you in the porch. Fr it is 
plain that you have found out and possess it; for you would not 
have previously stood aloof.3°—Socrates then, sitting down, 
observed, It would be well, Agatho, if wisdom were a thing 
of such a kind, as to flow from the party filled with it, to the 
one who is less so, when they touch each other; like water 
in vessels running by means of a thread of wool*! from the 
fuller vessel into the emptier. For if wisdom were in this 
state, I should value®* highly a reclining near you. For I 
think I should be filled by you with wisdom abundant and 
beautiful. For mine would be mean and questionable, being 
as it were a dream. But yours is brilliant, and has a great 


929 As the words dmrépevoe cov are omitted in what are called the 
four best MSS., they are considered an interpolation by Hommel. It is 
certainly difficult to understand how Agatho could better enjoy the wisdom 
of Socrates by touching him than by not touching. _ 

3° The Greek is 0b yao av mpoaréorne, which Ficinus renders “ Alio- 
quin non tam diu restitisses.”? But he thus lost sight of the doubled pre- 
positions, 7poandazo. Sydenham has, “ For otherwise you would never 
have desisted from your pursuit.”? Shelley, ‘‘ You would not have de- 
parted till you had discovered and secured it.”’ And so Stalbaum; who says 
that we must supply ef py) edpec adrd, after rpoaréornc. The sense evi- 
dently required is, “‘ You would not have stood apart ina state of doubt ;” 
in Greek, ov yap dy dropjoag dréorne. 

*! De Geel, in Bibliothec. Crit. Nov. t. ii. p. 274, was the first to ex- 
plain the allusion in the words, dud rod épiov, by showing that if a thread 
of wool be so placed, that one end of it is in a glass full of water, and the 
other in an empty one, the water will bya kind of capillary attraction 
rise from the fuller vessel and fall into the emptier one, until the quantity 
in each is equal. The same idea seems to have presented itself to Shelley, 
who thus translates the passage, ‘“‘ Like the water in two chalices, which 
will flow through a flock of wool from the fuller into the emptier, until 
both are equal.” But De Geel failed to remark, that as dtd rod épiou 
could not be found in correct Greek, Plato probably wrote dad Auvéov 
éptov, or even without did, if to this passage is to be referred the gl. in 
Hesych. Acvéw ipiw, With regard to the preceding sentence, it is alluded 
to by Plutarch, in Sympos. ii. p. 818, E., dowep &« mAHpoug KUAuKOS Eig 
KEVHY ATOOPOT TLC yiyvEras. 

% As the three so-called best MSS. read ripper, Stalbaum sug- 
gested Tid pév, observing that the apodosis of the sentence might be 
understood. But after the preceding ei obrwe yet, there could be no 
apodosis, and even if there could, that in correct Greek ripacOat, not 
Tysay, means “‘ to setavalue.”’ Correctly then does he add that “ there 
is need of the alteration.” 
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‘hope for an)®? increase, since already it has shone out from 
you so vehemently, and became conspicuous the day before 
yesterday, in the presence of more than thirty thousand % 
Greeks, its witnesses. You are saucy, Socrates, said Agatho. 
But I and you will shortly afterwards try the question touch- 
ing our wisdom, and Bacchus shall decide the cause, but for 
the present turn yourself to the supper. Upon this he told me 
that Socrates reclined himself, and took his supper, and so did 
the rest, and that they made libations, *4and sung the praises 
of the god, and (after performing) the other rites,®4 they 
turned themselves to drinking; when Pausanias,® he said, 
opened the conversation thus :-— 


Well then,- gentlemen, said he, after what fashion shall we 
drink the easiest (and best)?3° For my part, I confess to you 
that I really feel myself not very well from yesterday’s de- 


3 Although zodAny éxidoory Exovca would mean “ having made a 
great progress,’’ yet such an idea would be inapplicable in the case of 
Agatho, whose early success gave the promise of future progress. Hence 
Plato wrote, I suspect, woddny édrid” é¢ éwidoow Eyouvea, for ér7id’ é¢ 
might easily have dropt out before ézidooty. Hence, too, we can under- 
stand the origin of ézriraotv, found in the margin of a Vienna MS. 

33 This number is mentioned not without reason. For Aristophanes 
says in ’Exed. 1134, there were more than 30,000 citizens; and so does 
Herodotus in v. 99; and Aiuschines in Wepi Wapamp. p. 316, that there 
were just as many disreputable persons, as Demosthenes at Athens. 
The number would have been increased, had-not Agatho’s victory been 
gained at the Lenzea, the dramatic festival, at which Athenians alone 
were present, as we learn from Aristoph. Ax. 478, Adrot yap éopér, 
évt Te Anvaiw or’ dywy, Kotrwkévoe wapeowy. 

3t__34 VYhe Greek is cal dcavrac roy Sedov Kai Ta GAXAa TA vomttopeva, 
But as there is nothing to tell what god is here alluded to, and nothing 
to govern rad GAXa ra vomtdmeva, opportunely has Atheneus, in v. p. 179, 
D., awep cai Wikdrwv dvdaooe Kxard ro Luprootoyv’ pera yao TO 
deTvicat orovode Té dnow romjoat Kai Troy Yebv TawvicayTac ToiC Vo- 
fuZopévoc yeoaot. From whence it is easy to see that Plato wrote—xai 
Tov Qsov ratavioavracg Kai dhicavtag Ta GhAa Ta voptouEeva—i. e. 
‘‘ hymning with a pean the god (Apollo), and paying the other rites.” 
For thus Adcavrag Ta adda Ta vopZoueva would be similar to Geotc— 
Ta dd\Ka wavra TA vopttopeva—dOwoopev, in Pseudo-Platon. Alcibiad. 1i. 
p. 151, B., and waavicarytéec with toreioarro kai twatayvioay in Xenoph. 
Sympos. ii. 1. 

"3 On this Pausanias, who was a lover of Agatho, see Protagor. p. 315, 
D. § 18. 

3 The old edd. #jdcra. The MSS. fdora. Ficinus unites both— 
** levius suaviusque.’? Perhaps Plato wrote here we (for so two MSS.) 
pgora “ai dpora. 
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bauch, and I have need of some respite, and so I think the 
most of you have; for you were here yesterday. Consider 
then in what way we may drink the easiest.?7— Aristophanes 
then said, You speak however ®® well, Pausanias, on this point, 
that we should by all means procure for ourselves an easy 
method in our drinking. For I am one of those, who were 
thoroughly drenched yesterday.—Upon hearing this, Eryxi- 
machus,*! the son of Actménus, said, Both of you say well: 
but I want to hear from one of you, how does Agatho bear 
up with strength in drinking.—I am by no means very strong, 
said (Agatho).—It would be a god-send, said Eryximachus, for 
us, both myself, and Aristodemus, and Phedrus,” and these 
here, if you, the stouter men at the bottle, have on the present 
occasion flinched. For we are at all times weak. Socrates 
indeed I put out of the account; for he is all-sufficient on 
both points,*#? so that it matters not to him, whichsoever we | 
may do. Since then none of the persons present seem in- 
clined to drink much wine, I may be perhaps the less dis- 
agreeable, if I tell the truth about getting drunk. For from 
the physician’s art, I conceive that this has become a matter 
quite evident to myself, that drunkenness is for men a very 
bad thing; and I would neither willingly myself “be willing 
to drink far on,“* nor advise any other person (to do so), 
especially when still suffering with a head-ache from the night 
before.—As for me, said Phadrus of Myrrhinous,® taking 
up the discourse, Iam accustomed to attend to you in other 


37 The repetition of we p¢era is rather jejune. Ficinus has “ levius 
salubriusque.”’ 

8 ‘This was the Comic poet; as shown by § 43, where is quoted a 
verse from Neg. 361. : 

3° Instead of rovro pévrot eb Néyerc, Where Stalbaum vainly attempts to 
defend pévrot by passages not in point, one would prefer Totr’ iudy ye 
vouy, 0 Aeyec. For thus éudy vovy is found without card, similar to 
yvopuny y? éuny in Aristoph. ’Excd. 349, (372,) Eio, 232. 

‘I Qn this Eryximachus, see Protagor. p. 315, C. § 18. 

“2 This Phedrus gave the name to Plato’s earliest Dialogue. 

* In lieu of kai aupdrepa, where cai is unintelligible, Ficinus found 
Kar’ auporepa, as shown by his version, “ad utrumque,”’—i. e. “ to drink 
or not.” 

#1_** By no process could éxwy eivar—iOedjoatpe be thus found in one 
sentence ; nor could woppw be united to éeAnoare or muiv, There is 
some error here, which I could correct, satisfactorily to myself, but not 
so perhaps to others. 

** Myrrhinous was a parish belonging to the Pandion tribe at Athens. 
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respects, and in whatever you say about the physician’s art, 
and so would the rest here, if they are well-advised.°—[ 5. | 
On hearing this, they all agreed not to make the present 
meeting a debauch; but to drink thus*’ as they pleased.— 
Since then this has been decreed, said Eryximachus, that we 
are to drink as each one pleases, and that there is to be no 
compulsion, the next thing I have to propose is, to let the 
flute-playing damsel, who has just come in, go away and play 
to herself, or, if she pleases, to the women within; but for 
us to mix with each other to-day in conversation: and on 
what kind of conversation I am willing, if you wish it, to 
explain.—This, they all said, they wished, and bade him ex- 
plain accordingly. 

Hereupon Eryximachus said, The commencement then of 
my speech is in the style of the Melanippe of Euripides, . 


The tale 1 have to tell is not my own,*® 


but from Phedrus here. For Phedrus is on every occasion 
saying to me, with an air of indignation, Is it not a shocking 
thing, says he, Eryximachus, for hymns and pans to be made 
by poets in honour of some other deities; and yet not one 
amongst so many poets who have been born,*? has ever com- 
posed a panegyric upon Love, who is a deity of such an age,°° 
and of such a power? But if, on the other hand, you are 
willing to look carefully into the utilitarian®! sophisis, (you 


46 T have translated as if the Greek were viv 0” dy, ei eb BovdXetowvrTo, 
Kat of Aowroi: where Gy is due to eight MSS., e to Orelli on Isocrat. 
Ilepi "Avridos. p. 32, eb to Bast, Epist. Crit. p. 13, and to GovXetbouvro I 
have been led by ay ed BovAsvwyrat, the conjecture of Winckelmann on 
Euthydem. p. 140. The old edd. have viv & ad eb Botdovrar. Ficinus, 
‘“nune similiter modo ceteri quoque consentiant.”’ 

47 Stalbaum asserts that oUrwe is spoken dstcrixdc. But how any one 
could by any gesture show that each of the party was to drink as he 
liked, he does not, nor could he, explain. Plato wrote airwe, “‘ of his 
own will.’”? See my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. I4I. 

48 The whole verse, of which Plato has quoted only the first half, was 
Ovk zude 6 poe "adr épiig pntpd¢ mapa, as shown by Dionys. Hal. t. 
ii. p. 58 and 103. Otherwise one might have elicited Ov« éude 6 piOde 
éoruy, Ov pérw éyerv, as Sydenham partly suggested. 

49 The introduction of yeyovorwy is due to the notion that “ Poeta 
nascitur, non fit ’’— : 

50 This is said with reference to the fiction of Cupid being a child and 
a god at the same time. 

51 This is the exact rendering ie xpnorovs : for the Sophists in the . 
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will find that some)*? have composed encomiunis in prose on 
Hercules, and other persons, as the best of them, Prodicus,°* 
has done. This, however, is the less wonderful.* But I 
have lately met with a little book, by a wise man, in which 
salt has a wondrous praise for its utility; and upon many 
other things of such a kind you may see encomiums.” 


time of Plato were, like the Pantologists of the present day, constantly 
directing public attention to what was useful in a pecuniary view, and 
laughing down every other pursuit of a more intellectual character. 
See my article “ On the New School of Superficial Pantology,”’ in The 
Church of England Quarterly Review, vol. i. p. A46—47A. _ 

_ 52 For the preservation of eiojoe¢ we are indebted to Ficinus, who 
has “ Atqui, si vis querere, invenies profecto Sophistas disertos—laud- 
asse.? Hence I suspect that e¥porg revac dy has dropt out after cogic- 
rac—for ¢ and ¢o are easily confounded in MSS., as shown by Schow on 
Hesych., where in Aivoy the MS. has ryygor for rnuepoy. Stalbaum says 
that Evyyodgey is governed by davdv. But he adds, as if half ashamed of 
the absurdity, that Ficinus has “ invenies sophistas—laudasse,” and seems 
to have read in his MS. stpjoec—tvyyodgev, with adrov¢e understood. 

83 Plato alludes to the dissertation of Prodicus, entitled "Qpat, so much 
admired, as we learn from Philostratus in his Lives of the Sophists, and 
from Xenophon in his Memoirs of Socrates. The allegorical story of the 
Judgment of Hercules is related by the last-mentioned writer, although, 
as he tells us himself, not in the pompous words of the original author, 
but in his own more simple style. 8S. 

54 In defence of kai after padXov, to which Bast and Thiersch objected, 
and which is omitted by two MSS., Stalbaum has produced, as usual, pas- 
sages not in point. 

55 Tzetzes in Chiliad. ii. 385, and Erasmus in the commencement of 
his “‘ Stultitie Laus,” and in the letter to Sir Thomas More prefixed to 
it, has given a list of similar treatises; to some of which Wolf has alluded 
in his Prolegomen. p. xxxv. to the Leptinean oration of Demosthenes; 
and Wyttenbach on Plutarch Moral. t. i. p. 385, ed. Lips., and to the 
authors quoted by both, may be added Pseudo-Demetr. MWepi “Epyny. § 
172. Fronto’s Encomium on Smoke and Dust, and Carelessness, pub- 
published by Maii, who, in p. 361, refers to the praise of Poverty in Xeno- 
phon’s Banquet, iv. 29, and to that of the Gnat, by Dio Chrysostom, who 
likewise wrote the praise of a parrot, as stated by Synesius; while 
Fronto, in p. 41, alludes to M. Ceesar’s praise of Sleep. Appion’s Encomium 
on Adultery is given by Clemens Romanus, i. p. 665, ed. Coteler.; while 
amongst the unedited works of Michael Psellus, says Fabricius in 
Bibhoth. Greece. T. x, p. 71, are te be found Encomiums on Bugs, Lice, 
Fleas, and Wine. With regard to the praise of salt, this probably came 
from the school of Pythagoras. At least in the Timeeus, p. 60, E., there is 
the remarkable expression dAwv—®Oeogrréc owpa : while by comparing Cle- 
mens Alexandrin. in Cohortat. p. 13, Plutarch in Sympos. ii. p. 685, E., 
and Athen, viii. p. 359, E., some idea may be formed of the matter con- 
tained in the praise of salt; the anonymous author of which was, I sus- 
pect, nu less a person than Socrates. 
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°6(Strange) that about such subjects many should have be- 
stowed great care,”® but that not a single person should ever to 
this day have dared to hymn Love worthily; and thus has a 
deity so great been neglected. Now, in all this, Phadrus 
seems to me to speak correctly. I am desirous. therefore to 
bring at the same time my contribution to this subject, and 
to gratify him; and at the same time it seems to me becom- 
ing for the persons here on the present occasion to give glory 
to the god. Ifthen this seems good to you likewise, there will 
be a sufficient subject of discussion before us. For I vote that 
each of us shall speak in praise of Love, an oration, the most 
beautiful he can, proceeding on the right-hand side; and that 
Phedrus shall begin, as he is reclining at the top, and is, 
moreover, the father of the discussion.—Not a single person, 
Eryximachus, said Socrates, will give a contrary vote.” For 
neither would I say no, who say that I know nothing else than 
the matters relating to love; nor would Agatho, nor Pau- 
sanias,°> nor would, I ween,°? Aristophanes, whose whole 
occupation is relating to Dionysus and Aphrodite ;® nor 


5658 The Greek is, TO ody TOLOUTWY piv TEDL TOAAHY OTOVOHY ToLH- 
cac@at, where ro—zromnoacOar is compared with the passages quoted by 
critics from Aristoph. ’Oov. 5 and 7, Baro. 74], Ned. 816, Plato Phedon. 
p- 99, B., to prove that 76 with an infinitive is expressive of astonishment. 
But in that case, as Stephens was the first to remark, one would have ex- 
pected ddA’ ot rwe HuednoOat Toy Pedy in the next clause. And so Ficinus 
has translated, “‘ In his itaque studiose versari, Amorem vero, tanium deum, 
a nullo adhuc in hunc usque diem pro dignitate laudari, sed usque contemni, 
cui non gravissimum videtur,” as if his MS. had rive ob wavdsvoy tivat 
Coxoly &y ; words that might have easily dropt out from their similarity to 
rabra Of jor Ooxsi e. Be this however as it may, it is evident that rovod- 
rwy could not be separated from zepi by pév, and that the antithesis in 
pend” Eva requires woAXode, which is requisite likewise before roujoac@at :. 
for in this formula the accusative is and must be found with the verb. 
And so I have translated. Plato wrote rév pév oby rovotrwy mépe mod- 
ode orovdry mojcacba, where 7Hy is due to two MSS. 

57 The Greek is Pdcetrat, in allusion to the pebble which was used for 
voting in public meetings. 

58 Ficinus has “nec etiam Agathon et Pausanias adversabuntur.” For 
he probably found in his MS., ot7’ dyretzotey ay, in lieu of ovre zov, 
where zou has no meaning, and rarely, if ever, follows ovre. 

59 In defence of oddé yyy after obre,—otre, Stalbaum refers to Herbst 
on Xenophon’s Symposium, p. 17. He ought rather to have suggested, 
ov0, oip’, av, as I have translated. 

69 Stalbaum appositely refers to Lucian’s Kpovird, § 34, where Dionysus, 
Aphrodité, and the Graces are similarly united with the idea of “a feast of 
reason and a flow of soul.” 
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would any one else of these whom I see here. And yet it is 
not fair and equal for us who are reclining the lowest down. 
However, if those who are before us shall speak sufficiently 
and well, it will be enough for us. Let Phedrus then, with 
fortune favouring, begin and make a panegyric upon Love. 
[6.] To this all the rest assented, and bade him do, as So- 
crates (had said). Of all then which each person said, neither 
had Aristodemus a perfect recollection, nor have I of all that 
he told me: but ®! what was said, and by whom, that seemed 
to be ®! worth remembering on these points, I will-detail the 
speech of each individual. 

He told me then, as I say, that Phedrus first began some- 
what after this way, and said—Love is a deity mighty and 
wonderful amongst men and gods, on many other accounts, and 
not the least as regards his origin. or to be one of the oldest 
of the gods, is a thing (said he) ®? of honour. And there is 


616! Misled as usual by his superstitious reverence for what he con- 
siders the best MSS., Stalbaum would omit, as they do, efvae after aftop- 
vynpovevroy, as if éofe could thus stand by itself in any but incorrect 
Greek. Had he not been misled likewise by Ast, who fancies that d— 
aziouynudvevroy is an admissible construction, he might perhaps have 
seen that Plato wrote, @ O& kéddtora dxovbery Boke por AZvcopyynpovevréa 
7 eivat, i. e. “But what seemed to me the most beautiful to hear, and 
worthy to be remembered :’? which makes a somewhat better sense than 
the rubbish of the received text, &@ O& paduora Kai wy ed0%E poe aZtouyy- 
povedtwy sivat. For thus paédtora and cdddtora are frequently con- 
founded, as shown by Porson on Phen. 878: and while eaAdor’ adkovey 
may be compared with Tatr’ ob« dxovetv—xada in Soph. Aj. 1209, very 
luckily has &Z:ouynudvevra been found in three MSS.; for it leads to 
aEvpynpovevréa: and thus @ofe—dévopynporevréa eivat will be similar 
to édogev adbroic mwapirnréa sivat in Thucyd. i. 72, and a similar union of 
doxeiy with a verbal adjective in—réoc and eivae will be found in i. 118, 
ii. 13, v. 15, vi. 25, vii. 73; in Xenophon, K. A. iv. 4, 14, iv. 5, 15 in 
Arrian, E. A. ii. 26, 3; in Suidas’ "EZaweréa and Wodgunréa, and here 
in § 40, 200&é poe éc@eréoy sivar. Sometimes the efyat is wrongly omit- 
ted, as shown by Thucyd. vii. 60, BovAeuTéa éiddcer. Appian i. p. 67, 
Schw., Tdopw wokgunréa—iddcer, Agathias ii. p. 60, aroropevréa— 
airp—ddeer: and Suidas in ’Amwréa, and ’"Azomogevréa. In Thucyd.i. 
140, MS. g. has correctly ZupBovrAevréa por eivat instead of dvra. 

62 Bast was the first to object to 7 6’ 6¢, which could not be thus in- 
troduced in a direct speech. It is however partially supported by eidog 
in Stobeus Physic. p. 154, by the aid of which Creuzer on Plotinus Ilepi. 
Kaddoue, p. 521, proposed to read ripuoy dvedoc, similar to kaddy dvedog 
in Soph. Phil. 476, cdA\Xtoroy bvedoc in Phen. 828. But such an oxy- 
moron would be here out of place. Accordingly in a Vienna periodical 
he suggested that ydo¢ was an abbreviation for naiodoc, quoted just after- 
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a proof of this. For the parents of Love neither exist, nor are 
said by any individual ® or poet to exist. Now Hesiod 
says, (in Theogon. 116,) 


Chaos was first produced; Earth rose the next, 
Wide-bosomed, a firm seat for all; then Love— 


the poet says that next after Chaos were born these two, 
Earth and Love. And Parmenides says of ® Generation, 
that it © 


Plann’d that of all the gods Love should be first.®° 


Acousilaus too agrees with Hesiod. Thus on many sides it 
is confessed that Love is among the most ancient (of things). 
And being the most ancient,® he is the cause to us of the great- 
est good. For to a person ® being now young,® I cannot men- 


wards. He should have proposed riptoy édoc, ‘a seat of honour.” Ti- 
mus has"Edoc: ro dya\pa kai 6 romoc ty @ OpvTat. See Heindorf on 
Pheedon. p. 111, B. 

63 Both Hemsterhuis on Lucian Necyom. p. 484, and Ruhnken on 
Longin. § 34. I understand by (dwwrne, ‘a prose writer,” as opposed to a 
poet. But in Greek Adycog is a prose writer. 

64 This is not quite true to the letter, as may be seen in the learned, 
ingenious, and elegant “‘ Diatribe in Euripid.”’ of Valckenaer, p. 154—161. 

6565 As all the words within the numerals are omitted by Stobeus, 
Heyne, in Memoires de I’ Academ. Paris, t. i. p. 377, wished to expunge 
them, conceiving they had been interpolated from Aristot. Metaphys. 3, 4, 
Kai yao oboe (6 Tappevidne) karackevalwy ri rou wavroc yeveowy, Ipw- 
TioToy piv, dnoiyv, "Epwra Oey pyricaro tavrwy. But Hommel more 
correctly rejects only, ¢yoi pera—'Epwra: unless it be said that from 
"Epwe onoiv pera is to be elicited "Epoc kai ’Opgdedo yoe pera. For we 
thus obtain an additional testimony to the truth of the theory, and can 
now understand, better than before, why Plato should speak shortly after- 
wards of the number of the witnesses. 

66_66 Hermann, as stated by Koch in his Preface to Additament. in 
. Timei Lex. p. xii., quoted by Stalbaum, was the first to see that Téveouc 
was personified by Parmenides. But he did not see that ore had dropt 
out between Aéyes and xpeticroy, which even Stalbaum has stumbled 
upon; andstill less that, as Simplicius on Aristot. Physic. p. 127, testifies 
to Parmenides holding that there was Oey airiay daipova év peow way- 
Tw i} wavra KuBeovd, Plato probably wrote, Tlappevidec 0& aitiay rv 
Téveoty déyet S7t Towrioroy piv” Eowra Gedy pyriocaro mavTwy, Aaipova 
0 éy péicow ravrwyv, ) wavrTa KuBEpra. 

6767 In the words HpeoBirarog Oé dy peyiorwy ayabay npiv airio¢ 
gorwy, lies hid, I suspect, a verse of Parmenides, pecBirarog 0 ayalay 
VUY aiTlOg éoTL PEYLOTWY. 

6868 In the words evOdc viw Syre there is a corruption which I could 
easily correct, if this were the place for a lengthened discussion. 
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tion what is a greater good than a useful lover, or® to a 
lover than an object of affection. For that, which should lead 
persons who are to live correctly through the whole of life, 
neither consanguinity” is able to produce in us, nor honours, 
nor wealth, nor any thing else, so well as love; 7’ I mean some 
such thing as7! the shame for base acts, and the love of glory 
for honourable deeds. For without these (two) it is not pos- 
sible for a state or individual to accomplish any thing great 
or honourable. I assert therefore that he, who loves, if he is 
found committing any base act, or suffering one from any body,: 
and failing through cowardice to revenge himself, would not 
be in so much pain, when seen by his father and friends or 
any one else, as by the object of his affection. In the very 
same manner, we see that the party loved is vehemently 
ashamed before the parties loving, if discovered doing any dis- 
honourable act. If then there could be any contrivance to 
form a city or an army of persons loving and loved, it is not 
possible for them to regulate their own country better” than 
by abstaining from every thing base, and having a desire to 
be honoured by one another “*(for what is noble) ;“° and fight- 
ing side by side, such persons, although few in number, would 
conquer, so to say, the whole world. For a lover would less 
endure to be seen by his beloved, when deserting his post, or 
throwing away his arms, than by all the others; and in pre- 
ference to this, “either to leave behind his beloved (when 


6° Hommel reads 7 for cai, to balance the sentence. 

70 In lieu of ovyyéveca, Wyttenbach, in Epist. Crit. p. 9, suggested 
evyévea. But Ast refers to Rep. vi. p. 491, C., eadXog kai wodToe Kai 
ioyde owparoc Kai ovyysvea. But there Reynders would read evyéveta, 
similar to ovre yap wXovTOgE OVTE KANXOE OdTE Ehyévera in Musonius. 

n— As two things are mentioned, aioyiyvn and diXortpia, it is evi- 
dent that Plato wrote, Asyw 64 Ovo Tw robrw, not éyw O& OH Te TOUTO— 
and just before, not 6 yoy, but & yon, and just after, rodrorw instead of 
rotrwy. The passages produced by Ast in defence of Asyw dé 09 Ti TOv- 
To are not in point. 

7272 Stalbaum says, that after r7v éavrwy is to be understood modu. 
But Ficinus has, what is better suited to the train of thought—“ fortiter 
agerent administrarentque singula.”’ 

373 Ficinus has, what is evidently required by the balance of the 
sentences—‘‘ dum per verecundiam a turpibus abstinerent, et ad honesta, 
quasi quadam emulatione contenderent.’? From which Ast was led to 
read’ kai pidoTyodpevoe ei Toi Kadoig 7pdc aAAAOvE, similar to iwi 
Tog KaXoic gtAoTuiay, a little above. 

7474 Instead of cai poy éyxaradureiy ye Ta watdtka, where Kat pyy 
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he has fallen,)’4 or not to assist him when in danger, he would 
rather die many deaths. There is not a man so much of a 
coward as that Love would not divinely inspire him to deeds of 
valour, and make him equal to the very best by birth. [7.] 
And in good truth, what Homer says,” that a god did into 
some heroes breathe a spirit, this, from himself produced, does 
Love to (all)’® lovers furnish. Moreover, to die (for another)” 
lovers alone are ready, not only men, but women too. Of this 
Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, affords a sufficient proof 
amongst the Hellenes in behalf of this reasoning, in being 
alone willing to die for her husband, although his father and 
mother were then living ; whom she so much excelled in affec- 
tion through love as to prove them to be aliens (in blood) to 
their own son, and relations only in name. And having done 
this deed so noble, she was thought by not only men, but the 
gods likewise, to have effected that, although many, had 
achieved many and noble acts, to only some,’® to be easily count- 
ed, did the gods grant this asa gift, for the soul to return from 
Hades; but” they sent her back, struck with admiration of 
the deed. Thus do even the gods especially honour the zeal 
bestowed on Love and valour. But Orpheus, the son of 
Oeagrus, did the gods send back from Hades with his object 
unaccomplished, by showing him the phantom merely of his 


—ye and éy before caraXi7ety are equally unintelligible, I have trans- 
lated, as if the Greek were—7) xeiwevoy karadimeiv abrov rd waweud: for 
Keievoy is properly opposed to the subsequent kivdvvegorre, and both 
are united to rd watdtxd, as in Phedrus, p. 439, A., et 240, A. With re- 
gard to the introduction of céipevoy, they who remember the battle in 
the Iliad over the fallen body of Patroclus, will see at once that it is the 
very word here required to complete the sense. 

7 The passages alluded to are, IA. K. 482, and O. 262, where the heroes 
are respectively Diomed and Hector. 

76 To balance the preceding éviorc, Orelli on Isocrat. Iepi ’Avridoo. p. 
325, corrected roi¢ into rao. 

77 Ficinus has alone “‘ pro alio mori amantes soli,” what the sense re- 
quires. Perhaps Plato wrote trepamobrvnckey y iowpsvwy—ot Epwrrec. 

78 The whole list of those who, after dying, were said to have come 
back to earth, is confined to Eurydice, Alcestis, and Sisyphus. 

79 The a\Ad@ here is so manifestly absurd, that one would have ex- 
pected even Stalbaum would not have ventured to defend it. Ficinus 
has ‘‘ continuo,” which would lead to adrica, or rather airixa pada, 
For so those words are constantly united ; and we should thus perceive 
the peculiarity in the fate of Alcestis, who, as we learn from the play of 
Euripides, was restored to life on the very day of her death. 
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wife, for whom he went, and not restoring her real self; be- 
cause he appeared to act the coward, as being a harper, and 
not daring, like Alcestis, to die for Love, but contriving to 
go alive to Hades. Hence on this very account did the gods 
impose on him a punishment, and caused his death to take 
place at the hands of women. Not so did they honour him, as 
they did Achilles, the son of Thetis, whom they sent even to 
the islands of the blest,®° because, having heard from his 
mother, that he would die himself, after he had slain Hector, 
but that if he slew not Hector, he would return home and 
die an old man, he dared to prefer, after aiding his lover 
Patroclus and avenging his fate, not only to die for him, but 
over him when dead. From whence the gods, being amazingly 
struck with admiration, honoured him exceedingly, because 
he had valued so highly the person who had loved him. For 
/tischylus*! talks idly, in saying that Achilles was in love 
with Patroclus; for Achilles was more handsome not only 
than Patroclus, but all the other heroes, and still beardless, 
and moreover, as Homer says,8? much younger. But in 
reality the gods honour most the valour, which is shown in 
behalf of love: they still feel a greater wonder and admiration, 
and act more kindly, when the person loved lias an affection 
for the lover, than when the lover has for the loved. For the 
lover is more of a godlike thing than the loved, as being in- 
spired by a god. On this account did (the gods) honour 
Achilles even more than Alcestis, by sending him to the 
islands of the blest. Thus then do I assert that Love is the 
most ancient, and most honoured, and most powerful of the 
gods, for the attainment of valour and happiness by man 
both during life and in the grave. 

[8.] Some such speech as this, Aristodemys told me, did 
Phedrus pronounce. But after Phedrus, there were some 
others, which he did not well remember ; and omitting these, 
he repéated that of Pausanias, who said :— 

The subject, Phedrus, does not seem to me to have been 
fairly set before us, when it was simply proposed to make an 


8° On the islands of the blest, see Gorg. p. 523, A. § 106, Menex. p. 
2395, D. § 2, Horat. Epod. 16. 
81 This was doubtless, as Fischer remarks, in the “‘ Myrmidons;”’ in 


the fragments of which play there are passages relating to this very point. 
8 In IX. A. 787. 
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encomium upon Love. This would have been well had there 
been but one Love; *but now it is not, for one there is not.*3 
Since then one there is not, the better way is for it to be 
stated beforehand which kind of love we ought to praise. 
I will endeavour then to put the question on a right footing, 
and to state first what Love we ought to praise; and then to 
praise in a manner worthy of the god. We all know that 
without Love Venus is not. If then there were only one 
Venus, there would have been only one Love. But since there 
are two, there must be likewise two Loves. And how are 
there not two,®4 one the elder, and who had no mother, a 
daughter of Uranus, (Heaven,) whom we name the celestial ; 
the other, younger, a daughter of Jupiter and Dione, whom 
we call the vulgar. It is necessary then for the Love who 
works with the latter Venus to be called the vulgar, but the 
other, the celestial. All the gods, indeed, we ought to praise ; 
but we must endeavour to state what each has obtained by lot. 
For every action is in this state; it is itself by itself neither 
honourable nor base; as for instance, what we are now doing, 
either drinking, or singing, or discoursing, there is not one of 
these acts which is good, itself by itself, but it turns out such 
in the doing. Rightly performed ® [according as it may be 
done |®° it is right and honourably ; not rightly performed, it 
is dishonourable. Soin the case of loving, not every Love is 
honourable, and worthy to be highly praised, but that which 
impels to loving honourably. The one then belonging to 
the vulgar Venus is a Love truly vulgar, and works out 


83__83 Ficinus omits all between the numerals; and so does Shelley, who 
here, as elsewhere, has looked rather to the Latin translation than to the 
original Greek ; which is viv 0é, ob yapéorw sic. But Plato wrote, both 
here and in Apolog. p. 38, B., viv dé od od yap éoriy eic. For thus ov Is 
found at the end of one sentence, and followed by od at the commence- 
ment of another in Criton, p. 46, D. § 6, rd¢ piv, rac O& od odds, or by 
another vowel, as in Phzedon. p. 73, B., dweoré—ov adro 68. 

84 This distinction between the two kinds of Venus was a part of ancient 
mythology, as shown by the Banquet of Xenophon, where Socrates says, 
‘‘ Whether there be one Venus only, or two, both celestial and vulgar, I 
know not; but this I do know, that there are altars and temples and sacri- 
fices to each apart; tothe vulgar, suchas are rather trivial, to the celestial, 
such as are more holy. And you may fairly conjecture that the vulgar 
sends upon us sensual loves; but the celestial, those of the soul and of 
friendship, and of honourable acts,—S. 

8585 The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 
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whatever may happen; and this it is which inspires the 
worthless love; and such persons in the first place love women 
not less than boys ; and next, of such as they love, (they love) 
the bodies rather than the minds; ®*and then of persons the 
most silly that can be,®° through their looking only to the act 
of enjoyment, and disregarding the doing so honourably or 
not. And hence it results that they do whatever they may 
have in their power,8? whether good or the reverse. °* For 
there is even from the younger deity much than from the 
other, and partaking of the female and male in its generation.® 
But that from the celestial Venus, ®°in the first place, not 
partaking of the female, but only of the male, [and this 1s 
the love of boys]: next of the elder, and a not sharing in 
lust 389 and hence they who are inspired by this love, turn 


86_."6 Instead of the nonsensical Greek éreira, we dv dbvwyrrat, 
avonrarwy, Ficinus has, what the sense manifestly requires, “et sine 
mente homines potius quam prudentes,’”’ which Shelley has adopted. To 
soften the absurdity in we dv ddvwvrat, Sydenham translates, “ the 
silliest creatures they can light on,’’ which- would be in Greek wv ay 
Otivwevra. etpetv, THY advonrarwy: while Schtitz suggested, what has 
been found subsequently in two MSS., dvonrdrwe, adopted originally by 
Stalbaum, despite the sensible remark of Ast, that it was at variance with 
the chain of thought. 

87 In lieu of rbxwot, which could not be thus applied, I have translated 
as if the Greek were y' éywot. 

ss_88 The Greek for this mass of nonsense is, "Eort yao kai awd rpg 
Osod vewTipac Te obonc TOAD 7 THC ETEpac Kal pETEyovonNc év TH yEveoet 
kai Ondéoc Kai &poevog: where, says Stalbaum, zoXd is to be referred to 
vewrépac, for odd thus follows the comparative elsewhere in Plato. But 
it could not do so after the intervention of two words, re oton¢g. And even 
if it could, the point at issue has nothing to do with the age of the two 
kinds of Venus respectively. The passage has evidently been tampered 
with, as shown by two MSS. omitting «ai, and one reading dpeoe for 
aopevoc. Ficinus has “ Affectus enim hujus modi a Venere illa juniore 
et utriusque sexus in generatione participe profluit:’? who has thus 
omitted cai and woXd qf Tie éTépac. 

s9_.89 Ffere again is a mass of nonsense, which Ast and Stalbaum have 
indeed been able to swallow; but Wolf and Schutz more correctly re- 
jected the words between brackets as a manifest interpolation; while 
Ruckert as correctly objected to zowror piv od pereyovons, which would 
require ovone after wpesBuréoac, to say nothing of 6 dé thus standing 
without its logical copula, in the shape of a verb. In the place of all this 
rubbish how clear is the language of Ficinus, ‘‘ Amor autem, qui ccelestem 
sequitur Venerem, quee non fominei, sed masculi tantum sexus in 
generatione est particeps ipse quoque genus respicit masculum; deinde 
quoniam antiquioris Veneris pudiceeque est comes, et ipse petulantice 
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themselves to the male, feeling an affection for that which is 
naturally of greater strength and possesses more of mind. 
[ 9. | And any one would in the boy-love itself discover those 
sincerely impelled by this passion. For they do not love boys, 
but (youths),°° when they are beginning to possess mind. 
°! Now this is near the time of their obtaining a beard.’ But 
they who begin from this date to love, are, I “think, prepared, 
as if about to associate through the whole of life together, and 
to live in common, *’and not, after having obtained an object 
in an hour of imprudence, through cheating him as a youth, 
to go away, laughing at him, and to run to another one.” 
There ought then to be a law not to love a boy, in order that 
much care may not be wasted upon an uncertainty; for it is 
uncertain to what end may come that relating to boys, whether 
of vice or virtue, as regards the body or soul. Such a law do 
men of virtue tadeca:. lay down, themselves for themselves, 
of their own accord; but we ought to compel in some such 
way as this those vulgar lovers; just as we compel them, as 
far as we can, not to fallin love with free-born women. For 
it is such lovers as these who give rise to the reproach, that, 
as some dare to say, it is shameful to gratify a lover. Now 
they say so with a view to lovers of this kind, from witness- 
ing their conduct at once unseasonable and unjust. For 
certainly no act done decently and lawfully can bring with 1t 
justly blame. And indeed the law relating to love in other 
states is easy to be understood, for it has been defined with 
implicity ; but that one here, and that at Sparta, are com- 


omnis est expers.’’ But that he found in his MS. the Greek words an- 
swering to this version may fairly admit of doubt. 

6 Ficinus has alone “‘ pueros non amant, sed adolescentes, cum mente 
valere jam cceperint,”’ as if he had found in his MS. od yap tower raidwy 
GAN’, eweday On Goxwvrat vovy éoxey, vewy, Bekker has adopted dAN’ 
4 from Stephens’s conjecture, from which nothing however is gained. 

— 1 The words within the numerals Schutz proposed to reject. In 
their stead Ficinus has a remarkable supplement—‘‘ Hujuscemodi vero 
genus exercende mentl  propinquius est, ad eamque exercendam famili- 
aritas inter illos initur,”’ as if his MS. had not only, in lieu of yeveraorery, 
the reading yéver doxeiv, found in seven MSS., but something else not 
found there, nor any where else at present. "But rd yeveraonery, as 
Stalbaum observes, answers to Bn yaouecrary in Hom. Od. x. 279. 

28 Here again the version of Ficinus offers a ae variation, 
““neque amatum decipere, neque ab uno in alterum amandum abire ; 


neque enim pueros adhuc mentis expertes amant, quos deinde exoletos 
lirideant et relinquant.” 
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plex. For in Elis, and amongst the Beeotians, and wherever 
there are not persons clever in speaking, the law is laid down 
sunply, that it is honourable to gratify a lover; nor would 
any one there, either young or old, say that it is disgraceful, 
in order, I presume, that they who endeavour to persuade 
over the youths, may not be put to trouble, as being unskilled 
in speaking. But by those% in Tonia, and many other places, 
4 where persons live under the barbarians, |*4 it is held to be 
dishonourable. For through their tyrannical governments 
this, and the love of wisdom and of gymnastic exercises,” 
(are considered) disgraceful. or it is not, I conceive, to the 
interest of the rulers that high thoughts should be engendered 
in their subjects, nor strong friendships formed, nor societies 
in common; all which® those other things and love especially 
is wont to introduce. And thus by experience learnt the 
tyrants here. For the love of Aristogeiton and the firm 
friendship of Harmodius dissolved their power.%? [10.] And 
thus, wherever it has been held disgraceful to gratify a lover, 
it has been so laid down through the depravity of the legis- 
lators, and the desire of possession in the rulers, and the want 
of manliness in the ruled; but wherever it is simply enjoined, 
it is through the listlessness of soul in the legislators. But 
here the law is placed upon a better footing; although, as I 
said before, it is not easy to understand it. For to a person 
considering * that it is reputed more honourable to love openly 


9 In lieu of rie 0’ "Iwviae, which Bast and Stalbaum vainly attempt 
to defend, Ast would read roi¢ 6’ "Iwviac. For 7 and o: are frequently 
confounded in MSS. as shown in Orest. 1127, and 1694. I should however 
prefer roic 0 am’ ‘Iwviac, similar to ‘‘ Pastor ab Amphryso,”’ in Virgil, 
and in the other passages quoted by Blomfield on Aésch. S. Th. 259. 

* The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

% The gymnastic exercises are thus united to philosophy, because it was 
at the gymnasia that the young men became acquainted with their clever, 
but frequently profligate instructors, as remarked by Cicero in Tuscul. 
iv. 33. 

% The Greek is 6 62) pddtora gidsi Ta TE GhAa TavTa Kai 6 éowe 
éurovety, where Schleiermacher was the first to object correctly to wayvra. 
But he incorrectly suggested ratra. He should have proposed, as I have 
translated, & 61) mdvra gure Ta Te GA Kai padtoTa 6 Lowe Eurrotety, 
similar to the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ que cum ab aliis tum vel maxime ab 
amore gigni consueverunt,” although wdyra is there omitted. 

** On the story of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, see Thucyd. vi. 54, and 
the authors quoted in the dissertation of Meursius De Peisistrato, § 12. 

*% As there is nothing to which the dative évOupnOévre can be referred, 
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than secretly, and especially the most nobly born and the 
best, even though they be uglier than others; and on the 
other hand, that the exhortation to a lover from all parties 
is wonderful, as if he were not doing something disgraceful, 
and that it appears to be honourable to the party obtaining, 
but not obtaining disgraceful; and that towards making the 
attempt to obtain, the law grants a permission to the lover, 
while doing wonderful! acts, to be commended, such acts as, 
should a person dare to do when pursuing any thing else 
whatever, and desirous to accomplish it, except this, he would 
obtain as the fruit of his doings, the greatest reproaches of 
philosophy.! For if with a desire either to obtain money 
from any one, or an office in the government, or a power of 
any other kind, a person would be willing to do what lovers 
do towards their boy-loves, by making supplications, and 
urgent requests [in their beggings],? and swearing oaths, 
3lying down down at their doors, and willingly enduring a 
servitude? such as not even a slave would endure, he would be 


we may adopt éveOupnOny, found in three MSS., or read from conjecture 
évOvpnOnre, addressed to the parties present. ; 

69, 100 To others I must leave to understand, what I cannot, Oavyacry 
and @avyaorad. Wyttenbach, according to Reynders, would render 
Oavpacréc *‘ agrecable,”’ a meaning which that word never has nor could 
have. I could have understood @eyiory and Oeyiord, for the whole 
question is about what may be legally done. Ficinus has ‘‘ communis 
omnium cohortatio.” For he either did not understand Qavpaorn, or his 
MS. omitted it. 

1 Instead of gtAocogiac, which Schleiermacher, Bekker, and Hommel 
would reject as having dropt from the clouds, Creuzer would read 
gdAvapiag, but another scholar, says Stalbaum, giAavriacg. Plato wrote, 
I suspect, od daiAne aoogiac, i. e. “of not a little folly.””’ Compare Rep. 
v.p. 407, A., aredt On Tov yedotou ob cogiac Spérwy kaprév: ili. p. 403, 
Poyor dpovoiag Kat aepoxaXiac vpsEovrTa. Or we may read agidooogiac, 
formed from da@Adcogoc, found in Phedr. p. 256, C., gay 0& dairy 
POOTLKWTEOW TE Kai APtA0odGM—KXpHowYyrat, 

2 The words éy raig denoeow are evidently superfluous after ixersiac 
and dyriBodhoec, as shown by Lex. Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 407. ’Av7t- 
Borneo: déqowg Kal ikeota—raTwy éy Svprociv, What the author 
really wrote, may be guessed from a celebrated story in Petronius. 

5—3 The Greek is cotuunosc txi Ovpate kai t0édov Tec OovAstag CovdrEv- 
ev. But as there is nothing to govern coos, and é0é\ovrec is super- 
fluous after the preceding éédor, Plato wrote perhaps Koijoee eri 
Oipate karabAsbovrec dovA&iag Te OovAEvEery, Where Te would couple é0éAot 
qoiy and dovAsvecy. Ficinus either found in his MS. or formed out of 
his own head something more than is in the Greek text at present— 
‘‘supplex oret et obtestetur, ad fores noctu jJaceat et sedula quadam ob- 
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stopped from acting in this way both by friends and enemies ; 
the latter reproaching him for his fawning and want of spirit, 
and the former giving him advice, and feeling ashamed on his 
behalf. But evena grace follows‘ the lover when doing all’ 
this; and he is allowed by the law to do so without repreach, 
as performing some very honourable act. But the most 
terrible thing is what the multitude say, that there is to him 
alone, after swearing an oath, a pardon from the gods for 
transgressing it. °“For an cath, they say, of Venus is no 
oath.”® Thus both gods and men give all kinds of licence to 
the lover, as says the law here. In this way then a person 
would imagine that in this state it is held a very honourable 
thing both to love and to be the friend to a lover. [11.] But 
when we see that parents, after appointing instructors over the 
loved, do not permit them to have any intercourse with their 
lovers, and that orders are given to this effect to the in- 
structor, and when their equals in age and companions censure 
them, if they see any such thing taking place, and when the 
old folks do not stop the censurers, nor abuse them for speak- 
ing not correctly, a person, looking to such acts, would 
imagine, on the contrary, that love of this kind is here held to 
be disgraceful. But the case I conceive stands thus. As it 
was stated at the beginning, (to love) is not a simple thing. 
Taken itself by itself I conceive it to be® neither honourable 
nor disgraceful; but if carried on honourably, it 1s honour- 


servantia serviat, et in omnibus obsequatur, que servus aliquis nec agere 
vellet nec etiam cogeretur.”? The introduction of é0é\ovTe¢ here is owing 
to dovrAgvey EMELovTa—Oovdrgiay in § 1]. 

4 I have adopted what every critic, with the Zurich editors, has neglect- 
ed, the elegant reading Ezeraz for éveort, furnished by three capital MSS. 
For thus Xdore Eerae is similar to ‘ subsequitur Pudor” in Tibullus. 

ETE 
Another MS. has éverat. See my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 175. . 

®>—5 Asin the Greek words ’Agpodictoy yao doko ob dacw éivat, there 
lies hid a Choliambic verse, ’Agoodictoy yap paow, dpxoy ovK éivat, I have 
given a metrical version; unless it be said that Plato wrote “Agpodiotoc 
yao boKoc odK Eumrowvioe, a line quoted by Suidas in ’A@podictog and 
TayvBapovac. So Shakspeare—‘ At lovers’ perjuries they say Jove 
laughs,” 

$ Although three MSS. omit eivar, which is without regimen here, I 
think that voovpa: has dropt out after eivat, and so I have translated. 
Had Stalbaum been aware that the difficulty lay in efvat, he would not 
have followed Bast in rejecting ody before azAovy in the sentence pre- 
ceding. 
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able; if disgracefully, disgraceful. Now to gratify a vicious 
person in a vicious manner is (to carry it on) disgracefully ; 
but (to gratify) a virtuous person in a virtuous manner (is to 
carry it on) honourably. The vicious lover is he of the vul- 
gar kind, who is in love with the body rather than the mind. 
For he is not a lasting lover, being in love with a thing which 
is not lasting ; since, with the decaying flower of the body, of 
which he is enamoured,’ he goes away on wing,® putting to 
shame all his speeches and promises. But he who is enamour- 
ed of a virtuous character, abides a lover through life, as being 
closely united with what is itself abiding. Now these our law 
is desirous to test well and truly, and (to permit)? persons to 
gratify some, and to fly from others. On this account therefore 
it exhorts some to pursue, but others to fly ; by appointing itself 
the judge in a contest, and testing of what kind is the lover, and 
of what the loved. And thus! by this very reason? it is held by 
law to be disgraceful, in the first place, for a person to be cap- 
tivated quickly ; in order that time may intervene, which seems 
to be of many things the fairest test; in the next place, it is 
held disgraceful for a person to be caught by considerations 
of money or political power; whether he crouch on being ill 
used and do not bear up manfully, or whether, being kindly 
treated as regards pecuniary and political transactions, he does 
not feel a contempt. For none of these things appear to be 
firm and abiding, without a generous friendship being pro- 
duced from them. [12.] There is left then one only way for 
our law, if the object in view is to gratify honourably the lover. 


’ Ficinus has ‘corporis species, quam cupierat, deflorescit,” thus 
showing that he found in his MS. rod owparoc, odzep joa, dvOer AnyorTt, 
and thus too obviating the change proposed by Sydenham, of Anyorre into 
Anyovroc, which even Stalbaum feels half disposed to adopt. 

8 In the words wyer’ dvomrdpevog, there isan allusion to Hom. IA. B. 
71, as Sydenham was the first to remark. 

® As the law could not of itself gratify one party and fly from another, 
it is evident that, after drapevyery, gay has dropt out, as it has done in 
Plato and Thucydides, as I have shown on Criton, § 15, n. 27, and in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 121, and to the passages there quoted I could now 
add a dozen more. 

10_10 To prevent the tautology in OUrw 6% amd rabrne Tie airiag, I 
should prefer O¥rw 61) aid rabrne rig érdoews, i. e. “ after this inquiry,” 
where éracig would answer to the preceding Bacavigeyv. Baiter pro- 
poses to omit iad ratrns rite airiac, as if those words had dropt from 
the clouds. 
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For our law is, as it was in the case of lovers, that for a person 
willing to endure any servitude whatever for his beloved youth, 
itis not an act of fawning nor worthy of reproach. |! Thus then 
there is left only one other willing servitude not worthy of 
reproach ;!! and this is that which relates to virtue. For it 
is a settled law with us, that whoever wishes to pay court to 
any one, conceiving that through that person he shall be- 
come better as regards wisdom, or any other part of virtue, 
such voluntary servitude again! is neither disgraceful nor an 
act of fawning. Now these two laws ought to come to the same 
point, and both the one relating to the love of youths, and the 
other relating to philosophy and the other parts of virtue, if 
indeed it is about to be agreed that it is honourable to gratify 
a lover. For, when the lover and the beloved youth come to- 
gether, each having their (respective) laws, the one in minister- 
ing to the beloved youth, who is complying, would justly 
minister any thing whatever, and the other (being subservient) 
to the person making him both wise and good, would on the 
other hand be justly subservient!® in any thing whatever. 
For the one being able to make a collision'* for the attain- 
ment of prudence and the other parts of virtue, and the 


u__tlt J must leave for others to explain, what I cannot, the connexion 
in the train of thought; nor indeed could Schutz or Bast; who wished to 
make some alterations in the text, by which nothing, as far as I can see, 
is gained. 

#2 Instead of ad, which has no meaning here, one MS. has ody, which 
seems to lead to povy. © | 

13_13 J have translated as if the Greek were, vanper@yv Oriovy Otcaiws 
ay umnoerotn, and vroupy&v Oucaiwe ad orivyv dv drovpyoin, in lieu of 
UTNVETWY—AY vaNpEreiv—and dikaiwe—vU7oupyeiv. For it is evident, 
from the balance of the sentences, that as banper@v—uanperoin is found 
in the former, so ought vzoupyav—sroupyotn to be found in the latter; and 
as there is nothing to govern the infinitives, varnosreiy and voupyety, it 
is equally evident that Plato wrote sanperéy Oucaiwe dv varnperotin, and 
bTovpyeyY Ouaiwe dy brovpyoin—a form of expression similar to Osdv 
ULVOUYTEC OiKaiwe ay buvoipeyv below in p. 193, D. § 19. Menex. p. 244, 
et TIC BoddotTo Karnyopjoat—op0Hc av karnyopoin, and the host of exam- 
ples produced by Ast on Legg. iii. p. 682, A. By such easy alterations 
have I restored both sense and syntax to a passage, where neither is to be 
seen at present. Baiter too would insert iaovpywy, to balance the preced- 
ing virnoeroy, 

14 From upParéobar, found in seven MSS., it is easy to elicit ZvpBorac 
OsoOat; where vpBodde is used here to indicate at one and the same time 
a mental and bodily collision. Stalbaum’s German translation of ZupBar- 
Azoar is left for those who can understand that language. 
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other being desirous to acquire instruction’ and the other 
parts of wisdom, then only indeed while these two parties 
16come to the same spot,!® do (the matters relating to) the two 
laws fall to the same point, (so that) it is honourable for the 
boy to gratify a lover? And in this case it is no disgrace to be 
deceived ; 'but in the others it brings on shame (equally) to 
the party deceived or not.'7 For if any one for the sake of 
money gratifies a lover as being wealthy, and is disappointed, 
and obtains ‘no money, through the lover being found to be 
poor, the act is not at all the less disgraceful ; for such a person 
seems to lay open his character, “and that for the sake of 
money he would minister in any thing to any person. Now 
this 1s not honourable. By parity of reasoning, should any one 
gratify a person, as if he were virtuous, and with the view of 
becoming himself better through the friendship of the lover, 
and be disappointed through his being found to be a bad 
man, and not possessed of virtue, the disappointment neverthe- 
less is still honourable: for on the other hand, this person 
too seems to have laid open his character, and that for the 
sake of virtue, and to be made better, he would be ready to 
(minister)!8 in every thing to every one. Now this, on the 
other hand, is of all acts the most honourable. So entirely 
honourable is it to gratify for the sake of virtue. This is that 
love, the (co-worker) of the celestial Venus, (himself )!* ce- 
lestial, and of great value to both the state and individuals, 
through compelling, both the lover himself and the party 


15 Schutz was the first to reject sic before waidevory. For it could not 
follow crao@a. It came from éort, which was inserted to prevent the 
sentence from being taken absolutely. 

MeI8: Ast correctly saw. that rotrwy is to be referred to the two persons, 
and not to the Laws, as shown by the preceding, oray sig TO abTo EMOwory 
soaarnc Te kai madud : but he did not see that Plato wrote Td TOY vouwy 
povaxou ic Taira EvpTintra, Wore TO—nOt Tov VOLWY povaxov evravba 
EvuTinre:, TO—as shown by the preceding TW VOWW LvpBarsiv gC rabTo— 

'7__7 Stalbaum would supply 76 yapioac@ar as the nominative to aioxyt~ 

vny géoe. Andso Ficinus, ‘in aliis autem omnibus obsequium hujuscemo- 
di turpe censetur, sive obsequentem fallat opinio sive non fallat.”’ Instead 
however of wdot, one would prefer éa’ ica. Sydenham too has “ equally.” 

18 ‘The balance of the sentences evidently shows that vroupysiy has 
dropt out between wavri and rpoOupnOetn. For thus dznperety and 
umoupyetv are applied to two different parties a a little before. Ficinus 
has “paratum ad omnia ministeria—toleranda.” 

ca Ficinus alone has “‘ ceelestis et ipse,’’ as if he had found in his MS, 
Kai avrog ovpanoc. 
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beloved by him, to pay considerable attention to virtue; but 
all the others belong to the other Venus, the vulgar. ‘Thus 
much, Phedrus, have I to contribute, said he, on the instant, 
upon the subject of love. : 
[13.] On Pausanias pausing,—for the wise teach me to: 
talk thus in parities,2°9—Aristodemus told me, that Aristo- 
phanes should have spoken: but either from repletion, or 
some other cause, a fit of the hiccups happened to come upon 
him, and: he became unable to speak; and he said to the 
physician, Eryximachus, who was reclining lower, You are 
the proper person, Eryximachus, either to stop my hiccups, or 
to speak in my turn, until I cease from them myself.—To 
which Eryximachus replied, I will do both. I will speak in 
your turn, and when your hiccups are gone you shall speak 
in mine: and while I am speaking, should the hiccups cease, 
through your keeping yourself without breathing for some 
time, (it is well,)?! but if not, gargle your throat with water ; 
and if they are very violent, take some such thing as this, 
with which you can tickle? your nose and then sneeze; and 
when you have done so once or twice the hiccups will cease,” 
be they ever so violent.—You will not say a word, says 
Aristophanes, before I do so.—Eryximachus then said— 
Since then Pausanias, after setting out so well on the sub- 
* This is Sydenham’s version of tsa. Ast compares the idea with what 
is now called alliteration, and aptly refers to Empedocles, p. 532, who 
wrote the following epitaph on Acron, a physician of Agrigentum in 
Sicily—Axnoy inrpoy “Axcowy’ ’Axpayayrivoy, warpoc axkpov, Kpirre 
' Konpvaec akodcg warpidog axpotaryc: a couplet that surpasses the single 
line of Pope, “‘ How high his honour holds his haughty head!”’ Instead 
however of toa, which the passages quoted by Stalbaum do not defend, I 
should prefer dWackovet yap p’ edpovca, in English, ‘may teach them 
prettinesses.”? Julian, quoted by Stephens, Xapirwy yéuovra Kai ebpovaiac. 
"1 On this ellipse see Koen on Gregor. de Dialect. Attic. § 13. 
72 All the MSS. of Plato read x.vycac. But Stobeus, in xcvill. p. 
042, has kyqoarc, thus confirming what Sydenham saw the sense required. 
Bekker however and Stalbaum have adopted cvijoaio, the conjecture of 


Luzac, De Digamia Socratis, p. 125. But «vjoaic is here required on 
account of THY piva. 

23 So Hippocrates, in Aphorism. vi. 13, and Celsus, 1. ii. c. 8, tell us, 
that “if sneezing comes upon a man ina fit of the hiccups, it puts an end 
to the disorder.”’ Stahl, however, says, in his Collegium Minus, cas. 53, 
that the rule was true, where the sneezing was spontaneous, but when 
procured by art, it was never recommended. But he is there speaking, 
not of accidental hiccups merely, but of such as accompany fever and 
other dangerous diseases. 5S. 
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ject has ended imperfectly, *4it seems that I must of neces- 
sity** endeavour to put the finish to the speech. ‘In dis- 
tinguishing Love into two kinds, he appears to me to have 
correctly divided. And that the Love exists not only in the 
soul of man for beautiful persons, but for many other objects in 
other beings likewise, in the bodies of all animals as well as in 
the productions of the earth, and, so to speak, in all existing 
things I seem to myself to see clearly from my own healing 
art; and how great [and wonderful] ?° a god is Love, who ex- 
tends his sway over all, as regards things human and divine. 
And I will commence with the healing art in order that I may 
give the highest honours to my own profession. [14.] Now 
the very nature of our bodies partakes of this twofold love. 
For health and disease in the body are confessedly different 
and unlike. Now the unlike longs for and loves the unlike. 
The love in a healthy body is of one kind; the love in a dis- 
eased body is of another. Now it is, as Pausanias just stated, 
honourable to gratify the good amongst men, but dishonour- 
able the vicious ; so in the case of bodies themselves, to gratify 
the good and healthy parts of each is well and necessary, and 
this it is from which there is the name of the healing art. 
But (to gratify) the bad and diseased is disgraceful; and he 
who would act according to art, must deny the gratification.” 
For medical science, to speak summarily, is the knowledge of 
the feelings of love in the body relating to repletion and 
evacuation ;?7 and he, who in these appetites can distinguish 


74% This will doubtless appear to some a sufficiently accurate trans- 
lation of Aoxei roivuvy por dvayKaiov sivar dsiv ivé. But whatever 
Schefer and Ast may say, Plato would not have written such a tautology as 
dvaykaioy sivat and deiv, He probably wrote dzerédecey, ob decvov iui— 
For thus Eryximachus would naturally say of himself, that being ‘‘not 
skilled in oratory’ he would attempt to speak. The error is to be traced 
to the fact that dervdyv would be written in MSS. dav". See my.note on 
Aisch. Eum. Ficinus has briefly ‘“‘ quod deest a me nunc impleri.”’ 

25 Stalbaum rejects cai Gavpaoroe omitted in the generality of MSS. 
They were found however in that of Ficinus, as shown by his version, 
‘* magnum quoque atque mirabilem.” 

26 According to Hippocrates, Iepi “Iepa¢ Noéoov, sub. fin., “* the physi- 
cian ought to apply to each disease that, which is the most hostile to it, not 
that which is friendly: for by the latter*it acquires vigour; by the former 
it decays.” And in Epidem. v. 5, 7, he says that ‘‘to cure is to act 
against, not to agree with, a disorder.’’ S. 

27 So Hippocrates, De Flat. p. 296, ed. Foes., says that ‘‘ the healing 
art consists in the drawing off of what is over-abundant, and the supply- 
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the right love and wrong, is the best physician; while he who 
causes a change, so as to obtain one in the place of the other, 
and knows how to infuse a love into those bodies in which it 
is not, but ought to be, and how to expel a love which is 
there, but ought not to be, would be a skilful practitioner. 
For he should be able to cause things in the body, that are 
most hostile, to be friendly and to love each other. Now the 
things most hostile are such as are the most contrary, as cold 
is to hot, [bitter to sweet, ]*° dry to moist, (and) all things 
of that sort. Into these things our ancestor Adsculapius, know- 
ing how to introduce love and concord, as say the poets 
here,?° and as I believe, put together our art. And the 
present *! art of healing is, as I state, entirely regulated by 
this very deity. And in like manner * is the gymnastic art, 
and agriculture.33 And it is evident to every one, who gives 
even a little attention to the subject, that music is in the 
same state as the others, as Heracleitus perhaps meant to say ; 
for he expresses himself not clearly in his language. For he 


ing what is deficient; and that whoever can do these things best, is the 
best physician.” S. 

28 As Eryximachus, in § 15, omits all mention of bitter and sweet, Ast, 
with whom Stalbaum agrees, considers the words within brackets to be 
interpolated, although there is a similar enumeration of opposites in 
Lysid. p. 216, A. 

29 Ficinus has “‘ ceteraque hujuscemodi.’”” From whence Wolf would 
read kai wavyra—But in this formula rai is omitted, as shown by Heind. 
on Gorg. p. 517. ; 

39 The poets alluded to, says Wolf, whom Stalbaum follows, were 
Agathon and Aristophanes. But in that case Plato would have written, 
ode OVO wWonrai. Moreover as neither the Tragic nor Comic poet had 
written a philosophical poem, as Empedocles did on the theory of two 
antagonistic principles in the Universe, it is evident that neither of them 
would be here alluded to. Plato wrote, I suspect, ot Oetoe wounrat, si- 
milar to ot sy waidee wonrai, in Legg. ii. p. 366, B. . 

31 Hommel and Stalbaum vainly attempt to defend 4 re ody: for they 
did not see that the sense evidently requires 7 0& vvy— 

32 The object of the medical art is the health of the body; that of the 
gymnastic, its strength. Andas they gain their several ends by favouring 
what is right in the body, and correcting what is wrong, those arts are 
’ analogous the one to the other. S. 

83 The soil bears an analogy to the body ; and the different kinds of ma- 
nure and cultivation are similar to food and medicine. A good soil is im- 
proved by a manure homogeneous to it; a bad soil, by an opposite method 
of cultivation, altering its nature. As regards the metaphor, we even 
now say that such a soil loves such a manure, and that sucha plant loves 
such a soil, when the nature of the one is fitted to that of the other. S. 
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says that the one disagreeing with itself,** is carried on like 
the harmony of the bow and lyre. Now it is very irrational 
to say that harmony differs (from itself); or that it exists 
from things that differ: but perhaps he meant to say this; 
that from a sharp and flat, different originally, (a harmony)*® 
is produced from their subsequent agreement through the art 
of musicians. For harmony cannot assuredly consist of sharp 
and flat sounds, while still disagreeing ; because harmony is 
consonance, and consonance is a kind of agreement ; and it is 
impossible for any agreement to exist between things disa- 


3¢ Pseud-Aristotle, in the treatise epi Kdopov, quotes from Heracleitus 
what may serve to illustrate this passage. ‘‘ You must connect the whole 
and the not whole; the agreeing and the disagreeing; the consonant 
and the dissonant; and from all things the one, and from the one all 
things.” T. 

35 Although much has been written on this dictum of Heracleitus, 
oreo appovia réfou Te kai Nipac, not a single person, as far as I know, 
has seen that, from the expression in Plutarch ii. p. 369, A., wadtyrovoc 
appovin kdopov, doen done cat Tofu, Kal’ ‘Hpdkhecroy, and in ii. p. 
1026, B., ‘HodkAetroc 6: wadivrpoToy appoviny Kécopov, dkwe rep Atone 
kai Toéov, the dark philosopher wrote waXivrovoe appovin womep ToEoU 
kai vevoyj¢c: by which he meant that in using a bow, while the stick is 
pushed from the body of the archer, the string is drawn to it, and thus the 
two are zaXdivrova. For Heracleitus had doubtless a recollection of 
the Homeric Nevpyy piv pale wéidacey rokw 0é oidnooy, in IX. A. 123; 
and so too had Plato in Rep. iv. p. 439, B., where he describes the atti- 
tude of an archer—ai yéipec 76 ToEov arwOovvTai TE Kai TeOTEAKOYTAaL— 
GdAn piv arwlovoa, étipa O& TOCCayoMEYN ; and so too had Virgil in 
Amn. ix. 623, “ Contendit telum diversaque brachia ducens;”’ and it is 
by this act that we can understand the phrase zadivrova roga, properly 
explained by Hesychius, ra ii Oarepa roeropeva. As regards the con- 
fusion between vevoade and Avpac, I have written something worth reading 
in my Excursus on Plato’s Hip. Maj. p. 201. Should it, however, be 
said, that from the subsequent mention of sharp and flat notes, there must. 
have been some allusion to a musical instrument, it may be replied, that 
the word veupd, “a string,’’ which, according as it is longer or shorter, 
varies the quality of the tone, is equally applicable to the string of the 
lyre and that of the bow. . 

.36 The word dppovia, omitted by all the MSS., has been preserved by 
Ficinus alone, ‘‘deinde per artem musicam consonantibus harmonia 
conficitur.”’ If, however, it is to be omitted, as perhaps it ought, we 
must alter Zrerra into eb Ta dyTa, not only that yéyovey may recover its 
nominative, but that the sentence may be similar to‘ the subsequent—we 
—6 puOuoc ée Tov Taxi Kai Bpadéog OvevnveyKopmevwy mpedTEpoVY, VoTEPOY 
d& 6portoynodvrwy, yeyove : where éveura is omitted, as it should be, while 
éy Ta byra is supported by dtd ritg évavTio TporHe nppdcOa Ta SyTa in 
Diog. Laert. ix. 7, and é« payopivwy Kat évayvTiwy ouvéoty Ta OVTa In 
Nicomach. Arithmet., il. p. 59, ed. Ast. 
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greeing, so long as they disagree ; 97[and on the other hand, 
it is impossible to fit a thing disagreeing and not agreeing |.*7 
So too rhythm*®’ is produced from notes quick and slow pre- 
viously disagreeing, but subsequently agreeing. As there the 
medical art, so here the musical art, introduces in all these * 
an agreement, by affecting a love of and a concord with each 
other; and thus music is the knowledge of amorous (unions) 
relating to harmony and rhythm. [15.] Now in this com- 
bination itself of harmony and rhythm, it is not at all difficult 
to know thoroughly the amorous (unions); for the twofold 
love exists there not at all. But when it shall be necessary to 
misuse *? rhythm and harmony, applied to mankind, by a person 
composing, what is called setting to music, or in making a 
right use of melodies and measure composed already, which 
is called instruction, there indeed the thing is very difficult, 
and requires a skilful practitioner. For here recurs the same 
reasoning (as before), that we must gratify the well-ordered, 
and those who would be, but are not as yet, better ordered, 
and we must guard their love. For this is the honourable, 
the heavenly, the (co-worker with) the heavenly muse. But 
the (co-worker with) Polyhymnia is the vulgar love, whom a 


37__37 The words between brackets are evidently an interpolation or 
corruption. For as dragepdpevoy and yr dpoNoyovy mean the same thing, 
the proposition contains a tautology merely, instead of two things being 
mentioned different from each other. Moreover, apydcat would require 
a dative as well as an accusative to follow it. Ficinus has, ‘‘ quod vero 
discrepat neque est concors, concinere nequit,’’—which Shelley trans- 
lates “‘ Between things which are discordant and dissimilar there is then 
no harmony.” But this would be merely a repetition of the preceding 
remark, that “it is impossible for an agreement to exist between things 
disagreeing, as long as they disagree.” 

38 By rhythm is here meant, what is now called in music, the time in 
which a movement is played, either quick or slow. 

39 In lieu of zdou rovroc, Ficinus seems to have found something else 
better suited to the train of thought. For his version is “‘ quem admodum 
humoribus medicina concordiam, ita voctbus musica consonantium tri- 
buens.’’ Shelley’s translation is, ‘‘ So does medicine, no less than music, 
establish a concord between the objects of its art, producing a love and 
agreement between adverse things.” 

40 This introduction of karaypijcOa, “ to misuse,’ where the sense 
requires ypjoOar, “ to use,’ seems very strange. Ficinus has “cum ad 
alios rhythmo et harmonia utendum est,”’ as if he had found in his MS. 
meoc Tove GddXAove ypio8ar—where GdAovg was written for avoue, the 
abbreviated form of av@pwaovce. Plato probably wrote cat&c ypHobat, 
as he has a little below, éwupiate cadoc yonoOa. 
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person ought with caution* to bring to whom he may bring 
it, in order that men may enjoy * the pleasure from it, and 
that he may not introduce any intemperance; just as in our 
own art it isa matter of moment to use correctly the appe- 
tites relating to the confectioner’s art, so that a person may 
enjoy the pleasure without detriment to health. Thus, in mu- 
sic, and in medicine, and in all other things, both human and 
divine, we must, as far as is permissible, watch each of those 
Loves: for both exist. Since even the constitution of the 
seasons of the year is full of both these ; and when the hot 
and the cold, the dry and the moist, which I mentioned be- 
fore, meet in opposition to each other, with a well-regulated 
love, and receive a temperate fitting-together and combina- 
tion, they come bringing in their train a year of good seasons 
and health to men, and the rest of 4? animals, and plants, and 
do no injury.“4 But when the love which is mixed up with 
ungovernable passion becomes rather violent as regards the 
seasons of the year, it destroys or injures many things. For 
from such seasons are wont to be produced plagues and many 
other unequal* disorders on wild beasts and plants. Tor 
hoar-frosts, and hail-storms, and mildews are generated from 
the excessive and disorderly state of such feelings of love 
with respect to each other; the knowledge of which, as re- 


41 Ag there is nothing to which evA\aBovpevoyr can be referred, I sus- 
pect that dowdy has dropt out after ov dei— 

42 As Ficinus has “ut voluptatem quidem homines hauriant,”’ it is 
evident that he found in his MS, caprwowyvrat, as required by the pre- 
ceding oie, not kap7wonrat, which Stalbaum vainly attempts to explain. 

48 Ficinus has ‘“animantibus omnibus.” Perhaps Plato wrote wace 
Tote &Xotc Gwore. 

44 Instead of #dikyos, which can hardly follow #jxe:, we must read aoe- 
xei—just as we find in the following sentence in some MSS. and Stobeus, 
SrapOsipee kai dducei. For after éwedav with a subjunctive correct 
Greek requires either the,present or future-—a fact unknown to Stalbaum ; 
who has rejected crap@cipét, furnished by the MSS. which he considers 
the best, and confirmed by “‘ corrumpit”’ in Ficinus. 

45 Stalbaum renders dyvdpora by “ inter se dissimilia ac diversa.”” But 
though the disorders might be unlike each other, yet how any effect could 
be produced by such dissimilarity, he neither does nor could tell. Ficin. 
has, “‘aliique morbi permulti et vari,” which, if not a translation of 
dvépora, is an error for virulenti. For Plato wrote dda Bia Kat 
qoAXd, similar to dAXa woAXNa Kai Biara, in p. 195, C. On the loss and’ 
confusion of Biaia I have written something, to which the editors of 
Thucydides should have attended, in my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 261 and 
337, and to the passages there quoted I could now add a dozen more. 
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gards_ the movements of the stars and the seasons of the 
year, is called astronomy.‘® Further still, all kinds of sacrifice, 
and the things over which the diviner’s art presides—now 
these are the ‘reciprocal intercourse between gods and men— 
are conversant about nothing else than the guardianship and. 
the healing *’ of Love. For every kind of impiety is wont to be 
generated, if one does not gratify the well-ordered Love, and 
honour him, and hold him as the chief,—but serve* rather the 
other,—in every act relating to parents living and dead, and to 
the gods, 49 according as it has been ordained for the divining art 
to superintend the Loves and to healthem.4? And again, the 
divining art is the artificer, skilled (in promoting) friendship 
between gods and men, through knowing what things relating 
to Love amongst mortals tend to justice and impiety (respect- 
ively). So various.and vast, or rather universal, a power 
does every kind, to speak in one word, of Love possess. But 
that which is conversant about the good, and is effected in 
union with temperance and justice, both towards us and the 
gods, this is the one that has the greatest power, and procures 
for us every kind of happiness, so as°° to enable us to asso- 
clate with éach other, and to be dear to beings superior , 


46 On this application of the word astronomy, which was subsequently 
called astrology, Ast aptly refers to Rep. vii. p. 927, D. 

47 I confess I cannot understand iaow. Ficinus has “curationem.’ 
But that is ambiguous, and translated by Shelley, “ right ene 
Plato wrote perhaps here zrepi “Epio¢ gvdakny TE Kai taouy, 1. e, “the 
guarding against and cure of quarrel ;’ ’ and similarly just above, EQLOTLKW@Y 
for gowrikwy, and just below, ra rhe "Epio¢ for rove "Eowrae : where 
there would be an allusion to the doctrine of Empedocles respecting the 
"Eowe and ”Eote of the Universe. 

#8 The Greek is, dAXd aepi Tov Erepov—: where Sydenham was the 
first to reject weol, which is omitted by Stobeus and one Vienna MS. 
Ficinus has ‘‘sed circa Amorem alterum pervagatur.”” From whence 
Sauppe elicited, as stated by Koch on Antonin. Liberal. p. lvii. aAN’ ada- 
Tai wept TOY érepov. But no person could be said d\do@Oat wept Tiva in 
the sense of attending. I suspect that in d\Aa meg lies hid d\AG ANarpEevy. 
For Suid. has Aarpsvw' rind, and Hesych. Aarpevw* oéBw ; or we may read, 
ahha durapy, ‘vehemently pray to.’ But I prefer the other conjecture. 

49_49 Or we may translate, “‘ which it has been ordained by the divining 
art that the Loves look upon and heal—.’’ But in either case I am 
equally in the dark, Ficinus has, “ hos amores discernere atque curare 
vaticinil propositum est—,’’ which Shelley translates, ‘it is the object of 
divination to distinguish and remedy the effects of these opposite Loves.” 

50 Ruckert was the first to find fault with cai, which he should not 
have expelled, but have altered into wore, to support the syntax. 
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ourselves, [the gods].5! It is possible, indeed, that I too, in 
praising Love, have omitted many things; not, however, in- 
tentionally. But if I have left out aught, it is your business, 
Aristophanes, to fill it up; or, if you have it in your mind to 
praise the god in any other way,°? praise him, now that your 
hiecups have ceased. 

[16.] He said then that Aristophanes, taking up the dis- 
course, observed that—the hiccups had very much*® ceased, not 
however before the sneezing was applied to them, so that I 
wonder how a well-ordered part of the body should be in love 
with such noises and ticklings, such as sneezing is: for when 
I brought to it a sneezing it immediately ceased entirely.— 
Upon this said Eryximachus, My good (friend) Aristophanes, 
consider what you are doing. For being about to speak, you 
are acting the buffoon,*4 and compel me to keep a watch over 
your speech, lest you say aught to excite a laugh, when 
you might speak in peace.—To which Aristophanes, with a 
smile, replied, You have spoken correctly, Eryximachus; and 
let what I said just now be considered as unsaid. But do 
not watch me. Since I have a fear of what is about to be said, 
lest I should say not what will be laughable—for that would be 
an advantage and indigenous to my muse—but to be laughed 
down.— Having shot your bolt, Aristophanes, said Eryxima- 
chus, think you to escape? But have a care, and so speak, 
as if about to give an account for it. Perhaps, however, if it 
seem good to me, I shall dismiss you (unhurt).°6 


51 The word @eoie is evidently the interpretation of rote Koeirrooty. 
See Blomfield on Prom. 935. 

52 Instead of ef wwe dddwe, correct Greek requires «i d\AwWE Two— 
similar to G\Ag yé an, a little below. 

8 The union of wadda and éravoaro would be admissible here only if 
the hiccups had greatly subsided. But as they had ceased entirely, in- 
stead of wada we must read pa Ai — 

54 This is the correct meaning of yeAwromosic. For Aristophanes had 
just been alluding in ridicule to the theory of Eryximachus. Ficinus was 
mistaken in rendering, “‘ risum contra te moves.” Shelley, scarcely more 
correctly, “ you predispose us to laughter.” 

> Tov oyov—rov ceavToU is rendered by Ficinus, “ sermonis tui.” 
But that would be, in correct Greek, rod cov. But as Eryximachus was 
evidently sore at being made the butt of Aristophanes, it is quite clear 
that rov osavrov conceals Tov cod ov TANTOD, i. e. “ your speech, not to 
be borne.”? Compare Hec. 159, rac 0b rAarac. And hence Aristophanes 
was led to make an apology in the words—tpoi Zorw dppynra ra sionpueva. 

56 [ have inserted ‘“‘ unhurt,’’ because the train of thought evidently 
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In good truth, Eryximachus, said Aristophanes, I have it 
in my mind to speak in some other way than you and Pausa- 
nias have spoken. For to me men appear to be utterly in- 
sensible of the power of Love. Since, being sensible of it, 
they would have instituted most important sacred rites, and 
(built) altars, and made to him the greatest sacrifices ;°’ nor, 
as now, would any thing of this kind have occurred, at a 
time when it ought to have occurred the least. For he is, 
of all the gods, the most friendly to *8man, the aider of 
man, and the healer of those (wounds)*? which, being healed, 
there would be the greatest happiness to the human *8race. 
I will, therefore, endeavour to explain to you his power, and 
you shall be the teacher of it to others. But you must first 
learn the nature of man, and what sufferings it has undergone. 
For our nature of old was not the same as it is now. In the 
first place, there were three kinds of human beings, not as at 
present, only two, male and female; but there was also a 
third common to both of those; the name only of which now 
remains, it has itself disappeared. It was then [one |® man- 
woman,®! whose form and name partook of ana was common 
to both the male and the female. But it is now nothing but 
a name, given by way of reproach. In the next place, the 
entire form of every individual of the human race was round- 
ed, having the back and sides as ina circle. It had four hands, 
and legs equal in number to the hands; and two faces upon 
the circular neck, alike in every way, and one head on 
both the faces placed opposite,® and four ears, and two kinds 


shows that, after pevTot, dvaroy has dropt out; a word elsewhere lost and 
restored by myself to Aristophanes and Demosthenes. See the Glossary 
appended to my translation of the Midian oration in “AOw, p. 66. 
Shelley has here, ‘‘ I may dismiss you without question.” 

57 There were, however, sacred rites to Love, as shown by Valckenaer 
in Diatrib. c. x1. 

5888 This repetition of d:\arPpwzdraroc—avOourwy and arOowreip 
is extremely inelegant. 

59 This is Shelley’s happy introduction of the very word required here, 
and which has led me to suggest rpavparwy for rovrwy. 

6 This ¢y Stalbaum still retains, and attempts to explain, although 
omitted by Stobeus and Eusebius, and many MSS. and Ficinus. 

61 T have coined this word, in lieu of hermaphrodite, for the sake of 
showing its derivation from dvdp, ‘‘ man,” and yuv-7, ‘ woman.” 

62 Shelley, unable to understand how the faces were placed opposite, has 
omitted the words évavriote Keevorc, and translated incorrectly the pre- 
ceding by “one head between the two faces,” instead of “‘upon.” Unless 
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of sexual organs, and from these it is easy to conjecture how 
all the other parts were (doubled). They walked, as now, 
upright, whithersoever they pleased. And when it made haste 
to run, it did, in the manner of tumblers, who after turning 
their legs (upward) in a circle, place them. accurately in an 
upright position,“ support itself on its eight limbs,® and after- 
wards turn itself over quickly in a circle. Now these three 
and such kinds of beings existed on this account, © because the 
male kind was the produce originally of the sun, the female 
of the earth, and that which partook of the other two, of the 
moon ;° for the moon partakes of both the others (the sun 
and the earth). The bodies thus were round, and the man- 
ner of their running was circular, through their being like 
their parents. [17.] They were terrible in force and strength 
and had high aspirations, and they made an attempt against 
the gods; and what Homer (in O0. X. 307) says of Ephi- 
altus and Otus, was told of them likewise ; that they attempt- 
ed to ascend to heaven with the view of attacking the gods. 
Upon which Jupiter and the other gods consulted together 
what they should do to them; but they were in a difficulty. 
They had not the mind to destroy them by making the race 
to disappear with the thunderbolt, as they did the giants ; for 
then the honours and the holy rites paid them by that race would 
have been extinct,®’ nor yet could they suffer them to act wan- 
tonly. At length Jupiter, on reflection, said, I seem to myself to 
have a plan, so that men may exist, and still be stopt by becom- 


I am mistaken, Plato wrote dm évavriac depkopévoic, i.e. looking from 
opposite quarters, like the figure of Janus, described by Ovid. 

6§ So Sydenham, as if he wished to read kai OiurAa rad GdAa wavTa 
instead of kai rad GANA wayra. 

64__6 Such is the meaning which I think Plato meant to convey; who 
probably wrote, Wo7ep ot kuBioTayTec ic 6p0by, dyw Tw oKEhn TEPLHED- 
Opevot KUKAW, AKoLBWC toTaot, not, as the present text has, eic dp06y Tw 
oKiAdn Teptdepdpevor KuBioTwor KiKAw, where I have elicited dvw, by the 
aid of ‘sursum circumferentes,” in Ficinus, from ei¢ 699d dyra oxéAn in 
Stobsus. The whole description will be intelligible to those, who have 
seen tumblers walking on their hands and feet alternately. 

6 By the eight limbs are meant the four hands and_ four feet. 

66__66 Qn this theory Ast refers to Aristot. Metaphys. i. 3, 6, Phys. i. 
. 6, De Generat. i. 3, ii. 3, Ciceron. Academ. iv. 37, Tim. Locr. p. 99, D. 
E., Menag. in Diogen. L. p. 74,317. 

67 So Orestes in Adsch. Cho. 252, prays to Jove not to destroy him, lest 
he should no longer be able to set up his altar on the days of sacrifice. 
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ing weaker from their unbridled licentiousness. For now, said | 
he, I will divide each of them into two; and they will at the 
same time become weaker, and at the same time more useful to 
us, through their becoming more in number; and they shall 
walk upright upon two legs; but if they shall think fit to 
behave licentiously, and are not willing to keep quiet, I will 
again, said he, divide them, each into two, so that they shall 
go upon one leg, hopping. So saying, he cut men into two 
parts, as people ‘cut medlars® when about to pickle them, or as 
they cut eggs with hairs. But whomsoever he cut, he ordered 
Apollo to turn the face and the half of. the neck to that 
part where the section had taken place, in order that the man 
might, on seeing the cutting off, be better behaved than before, 
and he ordered” him to heal the other parts. And he 
(Apollo) turned the face; and “' pulling the skin together on 
every side like a contracted purse,” over that which is now 
called the belly, he did, after making a single orifice, tie up (the 
skin) at the middle of the belly, now called the navel. He 
then smoothed the greater part of the remainder of the wrinkles 
of the skin, and jointed the breast, having an instrument such 
as shoemakers use when they smooth wrinkles of the leather 
on the last. But he left a few wrinkles on the belly and navel 
as a memorial of their original suffering. Now when their 
nature had been bisected, each half perceived with a longing its 
other self;’* and throwing their arms around each other and 
becoming entwined, they had a great desire to grow together, 
but they died through famine and idleness.’ And when one of 


68 On Ruhnken’s elegant and certain emendation, da for wd, see his 
note on Timeus, p. 189, while to this passage of Plato Taupon Suid. 
in Tapryevey has referred that in Plutarch Erot. ii. p. 770, B., doep 
WOoY TPLXt CLrapsioOat THY giriay, which Hommel acutely conjectures to 
have been a kind of children’s game. 

69_€9 Whatever others may pretend to do, I certainly cannot under- 
stand what Plato meant by this description of the operation. 

7 This repetition of the verb écéAevev at the end of the sentence is evi- 
dently an interpolation. 

111 Here again I confess I do not quite understand the mention of 
the contracted purse. I suspect there is an allusion to an operation still 
performed in India, to enable a person to wear an artificial nose; unless 
it be said that Plato in this fictitious account, to which Julian alludes, in 
Epist. lx, p. 448, C., was caricaturing some theory of the day. 

7 Instead of ro avrov one would prefer ro @AXo avrod, although the 
common reading is found in Priscian xvii. p. 1100, ed. Putsch. 

7 Stalbaum translates rij¢ dAAne aoyiac, “ and moreover by idleness.” 
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these halves died, and the other was left, the surviving half 
sought another, and was entwined with it, whether it met 
with the half of a whole woman, (which half we now calla 
woman, ) or with (the half of a whole) man. And thus they 
were in the act of perishing. [18.] But Jupiter in pity de- 
vised another plan, and placed the organs of generation in 
front, for hitherto they had been on the outside, and they 
begot and bred, not with one another, but with the earth, 
like grasshoppers. And therefore he changed them“ to the 
front ; and by them he caused the generation to be with each 
other, from the female through the male, on this account, that 
should a male meet with a female, they might in the embrace 
at one time generate, and the race be thus propagated; but if 
at another time a male met with a male, a surfeit might take 
place from the connexion, and that they might cease and turn 
themselves to their business, and attend to the other affairs of 


But such a sense those words could never bear in correct Greek. In all 
the passages where d))oe is said to be used pleonastically there is some 
error, which it is not difficult to correct. Thus in Eurip. Med. 298, 
Xwopic ydp adAne, ne Exovow apyiac, POdvov mpdc aorwy apavovor 
duopevn, we may read Xwpic yao arnc,—e haywouy, apyiag, as I have 
stated in the Surplice, No. 11, Feb. 7, 1846, p. 153, where I completed the 
restoration commenced in Tro. Append. p. 145, B. So too here, since two 
MSS. read 76d rij¢ Aov, Plato wrote, I suspect, Yd rij¢ Aiyvov KoiTNC 
madatac Natuapyiac, i. e. ‘From the lascivious and hungry longing’ for 
their former bed :”? where t7é xoirnc Aayapyiac may be compared with 
b77d Aatpwapyiac yOovHe in Legg. x. p. 888, A.; while Acyvou, which Hesy- 
chius explains by Aamapyée, is found in somewhat a similar sense in 
Eurip. Hipp. 916,‘H ydo wo8otca wavra Kapdia Kdbev Kay roig xa- 
Koto Nixvoc ovo’ aXioxerae: and thus the introduction of Koirne wadaracg 
carries out the allusion to wadaiov wdQovc: and the two halves would 
suffer the fate of Narcissus, who died by constantly viewing in the water 
the reflexion of his body, with which he had fallen in love. 

74 Ficinus has alone what the sense requires, “‘ et que prius retro erant, 
ad anteriores partes transtulit ;”” in Greek, sig 7b wpdo0ev, a driober Hy 
TW TOLY. 

75 Here again Ficinus has preserved the vestiges of the right reading 
in his version, ‘‘ Antea siquidem, cum ad nates hec haberent, non in- 
vicem sed in terram spargentes semina, cicadarum instar concipiebant, 
atque generabant.”’ : 

76 Stalbaum says that Sommer properly unites adrwy with ei¢ TO 706- 
ofev. But as adra is found in many MSS., as Stephens conjectured, Ast 
has properly adopted it; and properly too did he object to re after 
peréOnxe ; but improperly suggest 6é—for he should have read rotyvy in- 
stead of re ody : while in lieu of otrwe, omitted in eleven MSS., one would 
prefer ed 7we— 
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life. From this’ (period) has been implanted by nature in 
‘mankind a mutual love, which is the bringer together of their 
ancient nature, and which endeavours to make one out of two, 
and to heal the nature 78 of man. Each of us then is but the 
counterpart 79 of a human creature, as having been cut like the 
Psettz ®° from one into two. Hence each one is in search of 
his counterpart. As many men then as are sections of the 
form common to men, which was then called Man-Woman, 
are lovers of women ; and from this race are sprung the majority 
of adulterers: and on the other hand, as many women as are 
addicted to the love of men, and are adulteresses, are sprung 
from the same®! race. But such women as are sections of the 
female, do not pay much attention to men, but turn themselves 
rather to women; and from this race are the (Lesbian) 
courtesans. Suchas are sections of the male form, follow the 
males: and whilst they are young, being fragments of men, 
they love men and are delighted in being with them; and 
these are the best of boys and youths, as being the most manly 
in their disposition. Yet some say, indeed, they are shameless. 
But in this they say false; for it is not through shamelessness, 
but through assurance, and a manly temper and manly look, that 
they embrace what resembles themselves. And of this there is 
a great proof. For when they are full grown, such alone turn 
77 There is some error in éx récov, which is never used for éx rovrov. 
Stalbaum’s German version is, ‘‘ seit so langer Zeit.” Plato probably 
wrote éx 767 towe, i. e. “‘ perhaps from that time.’? On the phrase ér 
rére, sce Kiihner, Gr. Gr. § 644, ed. Jelf. Shelley has, “‘ From this pe- 
_ riod,” which he got from Ficinus, “ ex illo tempore.” 

78 Shelley has, what the sense requires, ‘“‘ and to heal the divided na- 
ture of man.’ This has led me to suggest oyiowy for @voww, which is 
extremely inelegant after the preceding dicewe. 

77 This was the doctrine of Empedocles, as we learn from Aristotle, 
Tepi Sicewe Zowy, i. 18. In the word cdpPordoy is an allusion to the 
symbol of friendship cut into two parts, one of which was preserved by 
the host, and the other by the guest; and when the two were brought to- 
gether by the two parties or their friends, a recognition of acquaintance 
took place. See Schol. on Eurip. Med. 6. 

89 As it is not known what kind of flat-fish is meant by Pijrra, I have 
left the original word in the text. Sydenham compares it with the polypus. 
The simile is well put by Plato into the mouth of Aristophanes, who has 
alluded to the same circumstance in Lysistr. 115, "Eyw 0° éxovo’ dy, 
worepel Parra, OuKwe Aovya dy ipavriic waprapovoa Oyystov, where I 
have changed ’Eyw dé y’ dv, cdv—into ’Eyw 0 éxota’ dv— 

81 So Sydenham. Asif he wished to read ix row adrov, instead of ix 
rourov, which is however repeated just afterwards. 
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out men as regards political affairs: but when they have be- 
come men, they feel a love for young persons, and do not turn 
their thoughts to marriage and child-getting naturally, but 
are led by the force of custom and law,*®? although it would be 
sufficient for them to continue to live unmarried. Altogether 
then such a person is both a lover of youths and a. lover of 
those who love him, and ever embraces what is from the same 
race as himself. [19.] Now, whenever *the lover of youths, 
and every one else,** meet with that very thing, the half of him- 
self, they are both smitten with a friendship in a wondrous 
manner, and (attracted) ** by an intimacy and love, and are un- 
willing to be separated from each other for even, so to say, a 
brief period. And these are they, who continue to live together 
through life; and yet they could not tell what they wish to take 
place to themselves from each other; for it does not seem to be 
sexual intercourse, that the one should, for the sake of that, be 
delighted with the company of the other, and (seek it) with 
so much trouble; but the soul of each being evidently de- 
sirous of something else, which it is unable to tell, it divines 
what it wishes, and hints at it.8? And if while they are lying 
down in the same place, Vulcan were to stand over them with 
his tools in his hand, and ask them “ What is it do ye, mortals, 
desire to take place, the one by the other?” and if, finding 
them in a difficulty, were he to demand them again, “Do ye 
desire this, to be as much as possible in the same place with 
each other, so as never, by night or day, to be apart from 
each other? ®for if ye long for this, I am willing to melt you 
down together, and to mould you into the same mass, so that 


82 There is probably an allusion here to a law at Sparta, which com- 
pelled persons under certain circumstances to marry, as we learn from 
Stobeeus, lxv. p. 410, for nothing of the same kind was known at Athens. 

8383 Instead of 6 waWepacTHe Kat GdAog wae, Ficinus has “ cujuscun- 
que sexus avidus sit,’? which was evidently an abortive attempt made by 
the translator to supply some words obliterated in his MS., and of which 
those in the text are an evident corruption. For Plato wrote cai 0 radéc 
TaAic— 

84 Sydenham has introduced the verb “attracted,’’ which has led me 
to suggest that EXxovrae has dropt out before otkeornrt—which would 
lead to kaiovrar—: Ficinus has ‘“‘amicitiaque et familiaritate ardent.” 

85 In lieu of the single word aivirrerat, Ficinus has “ et affectum in- 
situm vestigiis signat obscuris ;”’ thus translated by Shelley, “and traces 
obscurely the footsteps of its obscure desire.” 

VOL. III. 21 
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ye two may become one,*° and as long as ye live, may live 
both of you in common, as one person; and when ye die, 
may, having died in common, ®“remain for ever®’ in Hades, 
one (soul) instead of two. See then whether ye desire this, 
and it is sufficient for you, should ye obtain it.” On hearing 
this not a single person, I know that, would refuse, nor would 
he appear to wish for any thing else; but (every one)*® would 
in reality conceive he had heard that which he had long ago 
wished for, and that having come into the company of, and be- 
ing melted with, his beloved, he would out of two become one. 
And of this® the cause is, that this was our original nature. 
We were once whole. To the desire then and pursuit of this 
whole, the name of Love is given. And we were, as I said, 
formerly one. But now, for our iniquity, °° we have been cut 
in twain® by the deity, and have been made, like the Arca- 
dians by the Lacedemonians, to dwell asunder.°® There is 
therefore a fear, that, unless we are well-behaved towards the 
gods, we shall be again cleft in twain, and go about with our 
noses split down, as those have, who are modelled on pillars 
in profile,*! and become, %as it were, pebbles cut through 


8686 To this celebrated passage there are allusions in Aristotle, Polit. 
ii. 1, 16, Synesius, Epist. p. 151, and the other authors, quoted by Wyt- 
tenbach in the notes of Rynders. 

8787 Instead of av—eivai, I have translated as if the Greek were 
aei—peivat: and so Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by his version, 
‘‘apud inferos unum semper perseveretis.”? On this wish of friends and 
lovers to live and die together, it will be sufficient to refer to Eurip. Iph. 
T. 984, Kai nv Oérdow’ ay Kai Oavety, Xaywy y ioov: and Horace, 
‘*Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens.’’ 

88 On zac, thus obtained from the opposite ovdé cic, see Stalbaum. 

'- 8° Instead of rovro, Bast, with whom Ast agrees, suggested rovrov— 
And so Ficinus, ‘‘ Hujus causa est.” 

6 The Greek is dupxioOgpev tb Tov Oot, kabarep VO Aaxedatpo- 
viwy. But Ficinus found in his MS. duecyicOnpev, as shown by his 
version —“‘ a deo scissi sumus.’’ I have therefore united the two, dtec- 
xioOnpev—Kat Kabarep—OupkioOyuev. For in the former verb there 
is an allusion to the cutting in two, mentioned in § 15, and in the latter 
to the fact of the Helots, who were originally Arcadians, being compelled 
to live apart in villages after they had been conquered by the Lacedax- 
monians. By so slight and obvious a correction have I got rid of the 
mass of notes written on this passage. 

' Such is the interpretation of the words cara ypagyy éxreruTwpévor 
given by Hermann in Programm. De Veter. Grecor. Pictura Parietum, 
p. 8, Opuscul. where he has reference to Hipparchus on Aratus, i. 6, p. 
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and rubbed smooth. On this account then,®? it is meet to 
exhort every man to behave in all things piously towards 
the gods, that we may on the one hand escape from the ills, 
3 and on the other obtain the good, to which Love is our guide 
and general; to whom let no one act in opposition. For he 
who acts in opposition, is an enemy to the gods. But by be- 
coming friends and being reconciled to the sod, we shall, what 
few of those now living do, find and meet with our beloved, 
the halves** of ourselves. And let not Eryximachus take 
me up, and ridicule my speech, as if I meant Pausanias and 
Agatho. For perhaps they are amongst such, (the fortunate 


180, who uses cardypagoy in the sense noticed by Pliny on H. N. xxxv. 
34, who says of Cimon the Clenean, “‘ Hic catagrapha invenit, hoc est, 
obliquas imagines.’’ But in that case the preposition ¢i¢ or card should 
precede Kkaraypagpny, and ro Karaypadoy be written instead of cara- 
yeaonyv. I am therefore more disposed to adopt Hommel’s ingenious 
alteration—xara pagyy. For he supposes that figures of human beings 
were so placed at the corners of the walls of temples, that one half of 
the face was seen on one side, and the other half on the adjoining side ; 
and they must therefore have appeared with the nose split down. 

8 The Greek is, Wo7ep Moma aX ToUTwY Evexa—But adda could 
not thus be used before rotrwy évecc, unless there had been something 
said previously, to which a\\a would indicate the opposite idea. Such 
however is not the case here. Besides, as Xiovoe is an adjective, it re- 
quires a substantive. Hence I have translated as if the Greek were— 
OoTED Aiowat AddXraL’ TOVTWY OdY EvEexa—For Hesychius has AdAXau: 
AaAXag Aéyover TAC mapalaracctoug kai waparorapiove Wnhoue, 1. e. 
“pebbles found along seas and rivers,’’ which became smooth by the 
action of the water, and which, when cut lengthways or crossways, pre- 
sent two halves, the counterparts of each other. The same fact is found 
in the case of Scotch pebbles, when detached from the granite in which 
they are imbedded. ‘lo this restoration of kad\Aat I have been led by 
Ruhnken’s very same correction of Theocritus in Hesych. T. i. Auctar., 
and we can now perceive why Suidas and Hesychius, and the Scholiast 
here, explain Atowot by Ovarempiopevor dotpayako, or, as Ruhnken 
correctly reads, diya wemptopévor, both in Plato and in the Lexicons 
that referred to Plato. Timeus has Aidzou’ ot diya TET PLOPEVOL. 

93 The Greek is Ta piv éxovywpev, TOY OF TUX OPEV. But as two 
MSS. offer goywper, it is evident that Plato wrote rd piv kaxad pbywper, 
ray 6& & TUXwpev, For thus cacd and ed properly balance each other ; 
while ed has been lost here, as in the passages corrected by myself in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. P: 154. 

*t Instead of WPETEPOLC, which Ast and Stalbaum vainly attempt to 
defend, Bast suggested A) LLTOMOLC, answering to “ dimidium” in Ficinus ; 
and the emendation is adopted by Creuzer in his work on the worship of 
Dionysus, P. i. p. 169, as stated eM oe 

ie 
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few,) and are both of them males in nature.® I say then of 
all in general, both men and women, that the whole of our 
race would be happy, if we worked out Love perfectly; and 
if each were to meet with his beloved, having returned *® to 
his original nature. If this then be the best, it necessarily 
follows, that of the things now present, that which is nearest 
to this is the best; and that is, to meet with youthful objects 
of love that are naturally suited to one’s ideas. In celebrating 
then the deity who is the cause of this fitness, we should justly 
celebrate Love; who both at the p&sent time benefits us the 
most, by leading us to our own; and for hereafter gives us 
the greatest hopes, that, if we pay the debt of piety to the 
gods, he will restore us to our original nature, and, by healing 
us, render us happy. 

[20.] Such, Eryximachus, said he, is my speech, im be- 
half of Love, of a different kind from yours. As then I 
requested, do not ridicule it, in order that we may hear what 
each of the rest will say; or rather what both will; for the 
rest are only Agatho and Socrates. 

He stated then that Eryximachus said, I will be obedient ; 
for the speech has been spoken in a delightful manner; and 
if I were not conscious that Socrates and Agatho were deeply 
versed in affairs of Love, 1 should have greatly feared they 
would be at a loss for reasons through there having been said 
so much, and of all kinds. But now I have every confidence. 
—( This, ) said Socrates,(is all very well for you,) Eryximachus ; 
since you have already gone through the ordeal yourself with 
honour. Butif you were, where I am now, or rather per- 
haps where I shall be; when Agatho shall have spoken his 
speech cleverly,*? you would be in a very great fright, and in 
every (kind of heart-sinking),°° as I am now.—You wish, So- 


% To preserve the train of thought, and thus elicit something like 
sense out of these words, Orelli on Isocrat. de Permutat. p. 330, sug- 
gested dppevog évoc, i. e. “ both from one male.” 

% Ficinus has ‘in antiquam naturam —restitutus,”? which leads to 
avehOwy in lieu of awebwv— 

87 Ficinus has “‘scite dixerit,” thus uniting ed to siay, and not, as all. 
others have done, to cai pan’. 

% Instead of éy wayri eine, which is perfectly unintelligible, even 
Fischer had the good sense to propose év wavri sing aropiac womep, to 
which he was led by “‘ angustiis undique premereris,’’ in Ficinus. Besides 
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erates, said Agatho, to drug me, in order that I may be con- 
fused: through thinking that the spectators have a great ex- 
pectation of my being. about to make a clever speech.—I 
should have been, Agatho, forgetful indeed, if, after witnessing 
your courage and high spirit, when you came upon the stage 
with the performers and looking so numerous an audience in 
the face, you were about to exhibit your compositions without 
being in the least daunted, I thought you could be now dis- 
turbed on account of us, so few in number.—Surely, So- 
erates, said Agatho, you do not think me so inflated by a 
theatrical audience,’ as not to know that to aman, who has any 
mind, a few persons of sense are more awful than a multitude 
of fools.—I should be acting not at all correctly, said Socrates, 
if I thought there was any thing about you, Agatho, of a boor- 
ish nature. But I know very well, that if you met with any 
whom you considered wise, you would think more of them 
than of the multitude. But I fear -we are not such; for we 
were there likewise, and made a part of that multitude. But if 
you had met with other wise men, you would perhaps have felt 
a shame before them, had you thought you were doing an act 
really /© diseraceful. Isit not so? or how say you ?—It is true, 
said Agatho.—But before the multitude, said Socrates, would 
you not feel a shame, if you thought you were doing any 
thing base ?—Hereupon Pheedrus, taking up the discourse, said, 
If, dear Agatho, you will give Socrates an answer, it will be 
no manner of concern to him what becomes of any thing 
whatever here, or if he can only have somebody to converse 
with, and especially one who is handsome. I confess I do 
he perhaps remembered éy qwayri éyevouny vid amopiac in Euthyd. p. 
300, C., and éy wavri kakw ein in Rep.1x. p. 505, C. But in the former 
Plato wrote év wavri Tw azopiac iyevouny, and in the latter éy wavri 
Ty Kakov, as Shown by Thucyd. vil. 50, éy wavri 69 dOupiac, where I 
should prefer év wavri rw, as in Philoct. 174, ty wavri rw ypeiac, were it 
not that Dionys. H. A. R. vi. 70, év wavri 01) d@upiac, seems to support 
the common reading. Wyttenbach indeed on Plutarch de S.N. V., p. 
127, quotes from Xenoph. H. Gr. v. 4, 29, éy wavri joay py—ein. But 
itis easy to read here éy wavri tw Gone cin, and there év wavrTi Tw done 
joav: for don has been elsewhere lost or corrupted, as I have shown on 
Esch. Eum. 116, and I could now show still more. 

® Of this passage there is a palpable imitation in Themistius, Or. xxxvi. 
p- 311, B., and a covert one in Aristenetus, Ep. 1.19. 

100 Instead of 62, which has no meaning here, Plato wrote, as I have 


translated, dvrwe. Ast wished to expunge oy entirely ; for it is not found 
in the correlative sentence just afterwards. 
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with much pleasure hear Socrates conversing: but it is ne- 
cessary for me to take care of the panegyric upon Love, and 
to receive! a speech from every one of you. But do both of 
you pay! thus your tribute to the god, and then converse. 
You say well, Phedrus, (said Agatho); and there is nothing 
to prevent me from beginning my speech. For I shall have 
frequently the means of conversing again with Socrates. 
[21.] I wish in the first place to state how I ought to speak ; 
and I will then so speak.2 For all of those who have 
spoken before me, appear to me to have celebrated not the 
god, but to felicitate mankind upon the good, of which the 
god is the cause. But what he is himself, who has bestow- 
ed these gifts, not one of them has explained. Now upon 
each subject of every panegyric, there is only one correct 
method ; and that is, to detail in a rational way of how great 
things how great a cause is he, respecting whom the dis- 
course may be.3 In this way then it is meet for us to make 
the encomium upon Love, (by showing,) first, how great he is, 
and afterwards his gifts. I assert then, that of all the gods 
(in reality)* blessed, Love is, if it is lawful to say so, and 
without calling down vengeance, the most blessed of all the 
gods, and at once’ the most beautiful and the best. © But 
such he is, being the most beautiful.6 In the first place, 
he is, Phedrus, the youngest of the gods. Of this asser- 


1 On the meaning of dzrodéyxecOat and azodotva, ‘to receive’ and 
““pay”’ a debt, Stalbaum refers to Politic. p. 173, B., and Rep. p. 612, B. 

2. Ficinus has “ postea dicam,”’ which leads to eizrow’ dy, in leu of 
eiveiv, which makes nonsense here. 

3 Ficinus either found something different in his MS., or formed some- 
thing out of his own head, which he did not find there. For his version 
is, “Sic et in presentia, qualis ipse sit Amor, primum ostendere decet; 
deinde munera illius exponere.”’ 

4 Unless I am grievously mistaken, Plato wrote dvrwe dvTwy, for dvTwr 
by itself would be perfectly useless. | 

5 Although, as Stalbaum shows, atrwy might perhaps stand at the end 
of a sentence, of which I have my doubts, yet since Stobeus offers here 
abroy, it is evident that Plato wrote dua rév kaddorov. For the article 
could hardly be omitted. 

66 Such is the literal version of the words, "Eore 6¢ KkaXXdtoroc wy 
rowode: Which others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote: 
especially when Ficinus has, “‘ Quod vero pulcherrimus sit, ex eo primum 
patet—’’ from which, however, one can easily discover that he did not find 
in his MS. @y roads. Perhaps Plato wrote, é¢ 6& rb KaXXoc, Tai¢ wr, 
motoc 0; i.e. Butas regards his beauty, being a boy, of what kind is he ? 
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tion he affords himself a powerful proof, by running away 
in haste from Old Age, who is quick-fvoted, it is plain, at 
least it approaches quicker than is necessary; and which, 
indeed, Love naturally hates, nor does he come near to 
it within a great (distance);7 but he is ever with the young, 
and is. For, as the old proverb rightly has it, “ Like always 
doth approach to like.”® Now, though I agree with Phe- 
drus in many other points, I do not agree in this, that Love 
is older than Saturn and Japetus ; but of gods, I affirm, he is 
the youngest, and is ever young, and that the doings! of the 
olden time, which Hesiod and Parmenides detail, were pro- 
duced, if indeed they say true, by the power of Necessity, and 
not Love. For, had Love been with them, there had been no | 
eastrations,!! nor bindings,!? nor those many other acts of 
violence, but friendship and peace, as now, from the time 
when Love came to be the ruler of the gods. Thus then 
he is young, and in addition to being young is a tender being. 
But he wants a poet, such as Homer was, to express the ten- 


7 All the MSS. read, 020” évr0e mzoddov. Gesner on Stobeeus, !x1. p. 
269, was the first to suggest 020’ éyrdc, and so too Sydenham: as if 
ywoiov were understood, which is supplied in Thucyd. ii. 77, éyrdg¢ zrod- 
Ao’ xwoiov—merdoar. They, however, who know how constantly Plato 
_alludes covertly to Homer, will read éyrd¢ rod dood obdov—similar to 
drow éri ynoaog obdH, in JA. Q. 487: and in Axioch. § 9, GAN’ ot ex’ 
oid ynoaog, in lieu of Xor wodvyipwc: for ynoaog obddy is found 
there in § 10, and in Plato Rep. i. p. 328, F. 

8 In lieu of the nonsensical dei Edveori re Kai orty, which Ast and Stal- 
baum vainly, as usual, attempt to defend, Bast once proposed to read, 
what he afterwards retracted, féveori re cai dei orty. He should have 
read, Zévsori re kai dei ~orat, “he is and ever will be.”” On this union 
of the present and future, compare Thucyd. v. 105, roy vopov—ovra— 
doéuevoy 6i—Olympiodor. in Alcibiad. i. § 11, p. 105, geri Kai éorau. 
Menander in Stob. xxxviii., Tewonxe cai wonoe cai wosi—Anstid. H. in 
Jov. p. 21. Jebb. de (6 Zebe) éorr—ijy re xai ~orar, The passage of Plu- 
tarch in ii. p. 352, A., quoted by Wyttenbach on 8. N. V. p. 36, is not in 
point, rap’ airy Kai per’ adbrne dvra cai ovvdvta. Winckelmann in 
Zeitschrift fiir Alterthumswissenschaft, 1840. p. 1282, would read Euvecre 
Kai Ererat. 

® The proverb is quoted at length in Lysid., p. 214, A,, “Aveé roe rov 
Suotoy dye Ged we Toy Guovoy from Od. xvii. 218, ‘Qc dui rov Opmorov— 

10 Instead of mpaypara, the best MSS., as they are called, offer 
yoampara. Plato wrote rapdypara. 

11 'T'o these castrations there is an allusion in Euthyph. § 6. 

12 The binding of Saturn by his son is mentioned by Ausch. in Eum. 
627, and Aristoph. in Ned. 898, and Plato in Cratyl. § 40. 
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derness of the god. Now Homer describes Ate as a goddess, 
and of a tender frame. At least he speaks of her feet as 
being tender: 

Her feet are tender; not on ground she stalks, 

But on the top of human heads she waiks. 


The poet then seems to me to show by such a proof her ten- 
derness ; because she walks not upon a hard place, but a soft 
one. And the same proof we shall use respecting Love, that 
he too is tender. For he neither walks on the ground, nor 
upon (human) skulls, which in truth are places not very soft ; 
but on the softest of all existing things, he walks and dwells 
there. For he has fixed his abode in the dispositions and souls 
of gods and men:!* and yet not in all souls indiscriminately : 
but whenever he meets with a soul possessing a harsh dispo- 
sition, away he goes, and takes up his abode with a tender one. 
Since, then, he is ever touching with his feet, and in every 
way the softest parts in the softest persons, he must needs be 
extremely tender. Thus then he is very young and very 
tender; and in addition to these qualities he is of a flexible 
form. For he would not be able to entwine himself around every 
thing, nor to pass through every soul, at first unperceived, 
and to go out (again),!° if he were of a hard substance. Anda 
great proof of his form being in proportion !® and flexible, is 
in its gracefulness, which Love confessedly possesses in a man- 
ner superior to all. For between Ungracefulness and Love 
there is always a war. His diet too on flowers points out the 
beauty of his colour. |!’ For Love does not settle upon a body, 


13 { have translated as if the Greek were adAX’ dp do’ ijye Kar’ dy- 
Sowy xodara Baive, and not adX’ dpa ye—although instead of do’ Hye 
I should prefer advv&e, for vwaXot means here not “ tender,”’ but “ slim.”” 
With regard, however, to my ax’, itis put beyond all doubt by Rhianus 
Fragm, 1. ‘H 0 ”Arn amadoiot peratpwyioa rédecou Axpye iv Kepadrgor 
—égiorarat, 

14 Qn this sentiment see Valckenaer in Diatrib. Euripid. p. 157. 

15 The antithesis in elowwy Td woGrov evidently requires éwy at— 

16 What the idea of proportion has to do with that of flexibility, it is 
hard to say. The passage was, however, so read by Aristeenetus, when 
describing the ciuperpa kai rougeod psdy of Lais, in Epist.i. 1. Unless 
I am mistaken, Plato wrote cuppérpov 6 ZKQAHKI, a word which 
might easily have dropt out through—OYAEK AI—for of all animals the 
worm-tribe is the most flexible. 

1717 Aristeenetus, Ep. il. 1, seems to have found in his MS. of Plato, 
ov wéguKe WooatZavey instead of ob« évilec. 
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or any other spot where flowers are not, or where they have 
fallen off; but wherever is a spot flowery and fragrant, there 
he settles and fixes his abode.!* [22.] As regards then the 
beauty of the god 'Sthus much is sufficient ; although much 
still remains.'§ I must speak after this on virtue of Love. 
Now is the highest (praise); that he does no injury to a god 
or man, nor by a god or man is he injured. Nor, if he suffers 
aught, does he suffer by violence; for violence touches not 
Love; nor if he does aught, does he it with violence ;° for 
every one willingly ministers in every thing to Love.”? But 
whatever one party agrees (to do) of his own accord for an- 
other party of his own accord, such acts the laws, that are 
the rulers in a state, say are justly done. In addition to jus- 
tice, Love has the greatest share of temperance. For to be 
superior to pleasures and to passions, is every where confessed 
to be temperance. But no pleasure is superior to Love. If 
then they are inferior, they will be Love’s subjects; and he 
will be their master; and being thus superior to pleasures and 
passions, he will be pre-eminently temperate. Moreover, as 
regards valour, not Arés (Mars) himself can stand up against 
Love.2! 22For it is not Arés that holds Love, but Love Arés, 


18_18 Ficinus has, ‘‘ permulta insuper afferri possent; sed ista suffi- 
cient,’? which would lead to ért kai vrodAd Asimerae torw O& Trav’ ixava, 
in lieu of kai rad®’ ixava kai Ett 7odAG AELTETAL— 

19 Ficinus correctly, ‘ neque vi facit, si quid faciat.’”” He therefore 

found in his MS. otre rt wow wot Bia—which is required to balance 
Bia waoxet, ei te wadoxe. Stalbaum, however, says there is no need of 
Bia, found in Bas. 2, and one MS., and in Stobeus.—But here, as else- 
where, the proverb is true—‘‘ Many men of many minds; Many birds of 
many kinds.” 
_ 2 Tn the words Tae ydo éxqy "Epwrt wav (Stob. wav’) bwnoerei, there 
lies hid an Iambic verse, probably of Agatho himself, “Epwre yao ac 
wave’ éxwy banoerei. So too from the following words, & 0 ay tie 
éxwy Exdvre dpodoyhsy, pacity ot woAEwWE PactrAc vopot Olkata, éivat, it is 
easy to elicit the distich, “A ric 0” éxwy éxdvTa dpay dy opodoyh, Bast- 
Ane wédEwe, Cikata daciv ot vopot. 

21 Blomfield, in Mus. Crit. No. 2, p. 144, has aptly compared Soph. 
Thyest. Fr. lode riyv dvaykny ob0’ “Aone aviorarat. But he did not 
see that in this passage of Plato there lies hid a distich, probably of Aga- 
tho, Kai py 2¢ dvdpiay y’"Eowrt, radi 6), Wierne avip de, 060°" Apne 
aviorarat, where I have introduced Wi«rne from Soph. Trach. 441, 
"Epwre piv viv boric avraviorarat, Wbxrng orwg é¢ xEipac, ov Kahwe 
poovet: while, to preserve the antithesis, in which Agatho, as we learn 
from Aristotle, indulged, I have added likewise vrai 6j7—adv7jp wo— 

22__2 Here again it is easy to elicit another distich of Agatho, from the 
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(the son,) as the saying is, of Aphrodite®? (Venus). Now he 
who holds is superior to the party held; and he who is the 
master of the party more valiant than all the rest, will be the 
most valiant. Thus then have we spoken of the justice, and 
temperance, and valour of the god; and it is left (to speak) of 
his wisdom. As far then as we can, we must endeavour to 
be in no way wanting. And in the first place, that 1 too may 
do-honour to my own art, as Eryximachus did to his, the god is 
so clever a poet, that he isable to make even another person one. 
23 For each becomes a poet, though before 
He was not musical, when Love touches him.” 

This testimony it is fitting for us to use, (to prove) that 
the poet Love is excellent for all the creative power con- 
nected with.the Muse. For that, which one has not, or 
does not know, he can not either give to another or teach. 
Moreover who will gainsay (the assertion) that the making 
of all animals is through the wisdom of Love, by which all 
living things are generated and produced??4 ‘Then as re- 
gards handicraft-skill in arts, know we not that he, whose 
teacher is the deity, turns out a person of repute and il- 
lustrious ; but he on whom Love does not lay his hands, re- 
mains in obscurity? The art of the archer, and of the 
physician, and of the prophet, did Apollo invent, ® under the 
words Od yap éys”Epwra” Aone, ad’ ”"Eowe” Apn, Agpodirne, we Aoyoc, by 
reading “Eyer yao otk “Apne "Eowr’,” Aon 0’ "Epwe, atc ’Agoodirne ope- 
Kodc wv, wo 0 Adyoc. And hence we may read, ’Agpodirne vidc, we 
Aoyoc; and thus obtain the very word required to govern ’Agpodirye, 
which Stalbaum says depends upon”Eowe, and appeals to Monk on Ale. 
00, where there is not a word bearing on the question. From his refer- 
ence to O06. @. 266, Stalbaum seems to think that there is an allusion to 
the story told by Homer. But the remark of Agatho was of a wider kind, 
and applicable to the loves of Arés generally. 

#323 Here too lies hid another distich of Agathon, de yap zonrne 
yiyverat, kay G 7d woiv” Apovooge é¢ Ti, ob 7 "Epwe rol’ &berat, where 
he imitated his beloved Euripides in Sthenob. Fr. iii. povoiny 0 apa" Epwg 
OwWdoxet, kav dpovcog 9 Td xpiv—while éc way is similar to the expres- 
sion in Longinus, } 39, edy dpovooc y wavrarwact. With regard to Love 
making a person a poet, Shakspeare alludes to it, where he speaks of a 
lover ‘‘ with his woeful ballad, made to his mistress’ eye-brow.”’ 

** To get rid of the tautology in yiyverac and gverat, we must read, 
what Plato wrote, gaiverat, ‘make their appearance.” 

7°25 The edd. have éwiupiacg kai “Eowroc nyepovevoayroc. But 
émtOuutac Kai are here out of place, where the whole question is about 
the deity called Love. The words éwiOupiac wai are a corruption of 
és Oupiac Evexa, and should be inserted between xai and Movoat: while 
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guidance of Love; so that he would be disciple of Love; and 
(through desire) the Muses (became the inventors) of music, 
and Hephestus (Vulcan), of brass-working, and Athena 
(Minerva), of weaving, and Zeus (Jupiter), of governing gods 
and men.” From whence” then were the affairs of the gods 
put into order? Through the birth, it is plain, of the love of 
beauty; for Love does not follow?’ ugliness. For previously, 
as I stated at the commencement, many and terrible things 
befell, as they say, the gods, through the rule of necessity.* 
But when this god was born, through his loving all things of 
beauty, “to gods and men did all good things arise.” ?°—[23. | 
Thus, Phedrus, Love appears to me to be, in the first place,” 
himself the most beautiful and best; in the next, to be the 
cause of such like beautiful things?! in other beings. And it 
comes into my mind to speak something in verse, because he 
it is, who produces 


Peace amongst men, upon the sea a calm ; 
Stillness on winds,*? on joyless bed sweet sleep.* 


after Moveachas dropt out yoav, and after avOpurwy, éevpérat. For thus 
only can we get rid of all the difficulties of the passage, which Ast and 
Stalbaum have vainly attempted to soften down. ’ 

26 In lieu of 60ev, I have translated as if the Greek were w60eyv, and 
the sentence interrogative instead of being affirmative. 

27 The MSS. vary between gory, fveoriv, and éweorwv, which last 
leads to Eerat, as shown by the version of Ficinus, ‘ deformitatem 
quippe non sequitur Amor.’? The very same confusion is found in the 
Cratylus, § 10, where the Zurich editors have adopted from MS. Bodl!. 
alone Eerat for é7reott. 

28 For, as Prometheus says in Auschylus, ‘‘ Necessity is greater than 
Zeus himself.’? So too Simonides, Fr. 139, avdyry obdé Osot paxovrat. 

29 Here again is another verse of Agatho, avr’ ayaa yéyove Qevict T 
avOowmoc dpa. 

30 Instead of wpwroc, vainly defended by Stalbaum, one MS. and Sto- 
beus offer zpwror, absolutely requisite to balance pera rovro. Ficinus 
too “ primum —deinde.”’ 

31 Instead of dAXwy, which is scarcely intelligible, Plato wrote cadwr, 
as shown by the preceding caA\torog: and so I have translated. 

32 Hermogenes T.i. p. 321, ed. Walz., avéuorc for avépwy : and so too 
four MSS. as required by the preceding dv@owzotc and wedayen. 

33 From the variations of MSS. it is probable that Plato wrote, as I have 
translated, xoiryg 0 txvoy nddv anédsi. On the loss and corruption of 
umvoy 70vv, I have given another instance in The Surplice, No. 25, p. 
385, for May 16, 1846, by restoring to Apollon. Rh. iii. 763, davoy 0’ Exe- 
rat ric O0iTng ‘HOdy. Stalbaum says that Dindorf’s xoirn 0 varvoy vnkndn 
scarcely admits of doubt: for though vyncy0y has not been hitherto found 
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It is he who divests us of all feelings of alienation; and fills 
us with those of intimacy; who establishes all** meetings 
such as these, and in festivals, in dances, (and) in sacrifices,® 
he becomes the leader ; introducing mildness,and banishing a 
harshness of manners; the friendly giver of good-will, the 
non-giver of enmity; gracious to the good; looked up to by 
the wise, admired by the gods; envied by those who have no 
lot in life, possessed by those who have; the parent of luxury, 
of tenderness, of elegance, of grace, of desire, and regret; 
careful of the good, regardless of the bad; in labour, in fear, 
in wishes, and in speech,*® the pilot, the encourager,*’ the by- 
stander, and best saviour: of gods and men, taken all to- 
gether, the ornament; a leader the most beautiful and best , 39 
in whose train it is the duty of every one to follow, hymning 
well his praise, and bearing a part in that sweet song which 
he sings himself when soothing the mind of every god and 
man.—Let this my speech be offered up, Phaedrus, said he, to 


in any Greek writer, yet it is sufficiently supported by the analogy of 
ynrevOnc. Nor is he altogether displeased with Hommel’s coirny trvov 
7 évi xnree: for Hesychius has Kfjroc—dmopra. But this is a manifest 
error for yijroc, as those scholars should have known. Or we might read 
xoadiny @ irvayévi eyjde, i.e. “and bringing to the heart In sadness 
sleep.”? For Plato might have had in mind Od. xvi. 450, KAatey émeur’ 
(read daAyor’) ’Odvaja, diroy méoty, d¢pa ot trvov ‘Hddby imi BrEga- 
post Bade yAaukarec ’"AOHvy. Shelley has “repose and sleep in sad- 
ness.” But the hendyadis would be extremely tame. 

34 The text is wdoac riOsic Euvisvat: where Hommel objects to racac 
and would read wayrac. But he still leaves untouched rideic Evrtévat, 
which could not be said in correct Greek. There is some error, which 
others may perhaps, but I cannot, satisfactorily correct. 

35 Instead of év Ovoiaic, Stobeeus offers évOupiaic: which leads to 
éyv Ooivate, éy A@voiatc. 

36 Schutz was the first to object to Ady, for which he proposed to read 
poy. But that word is never found in prose, and rarely even in poetry. 
Perhaps Plato wrote éy yodw, “in anger.” 

87 IT cannot understand émiGadrne, which Ficinus translates “‘ pre- 
fectus,’’ which is quite as incorrect as Sydenham’s “‘ encourager.”’? For 
the értBarne was the name given to the person, who fought on board a 
vessel, but did not row, answering to “‘a marine”’ in the English navy. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, vwaom.one, for sucha person is required in a case 
of fear. Hesych. ‘Yramorne Bonde. 

38 If I have rightly restored yd\w for Aédyw, we must read ‘Iarwo 
do.oroe, in allusion to "Inrpd¢ aporoc in Homer, quoted here in § 38. 

39 Although cdAXoroe Kai aptorog are perpetually united, yet here the 
repetition of aprorog is extremely disagreeable. One would expect rather 
kat yaptéoraroc, “ most agreeable.” 
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Love, partaking, as best 1 could, in some parts of what is gay, 
in others of what i is grave. 

[24.| When Agatho had done speaking, all present, said 
Aristodemus, roared out (applause), for he had spoken in a 
manner worthy of himself and the god.— Upon which Socrates, 
looking at Eryximachus, said, Do I appear to you, son of Aci- 
ménus, to have felt just now a fear that was no fear,*° when I 
spoke prophetically, what I asserted lately, that Agatho would 
speak marvellously well, and that I should be placed in a diffi- 
culty ?—One portion, replied Eryximachus, you appear to have 
foretold truly, that Agatho would speak excellently, but the 
other, that you would be in a difficulty, I do not consider (true). 
And how, O happy man, said Socrates, am I not likely to be ina 
difficulty, and any one else too, who is to speak after a speech so 
full of beauty and variety? 4! In other respects it was not equally 
admirable,4! but who, that heard the conclusion, would not 
have been struck with the beauty *?of the nouns and verbs?” 
For when I consider how unable I shall be to say any thing 
beautiful approaching to this, I should run away for very 
shame, had I in any way the power. for the speech put me 
in mind of Gorgias: so that I suffered what is told in Ho- 
mer.4? For I feared that Agatho would at last send in his 
speech the head of that formidable speaker Gorgias against my 
speech; and, through my inability to say a word, turn me into 
stone! And I perceived how ridiculous I was then, when 
T agreed that I would in my turn after you make an encomium 
upon Love, and asserted that I had some skill in the matter 
of Love, yet knowing nothing of it, nor how it was necessary 
to praise any thing whatever. For in my stupidity 1 thought 


40 , Suidas j in ’Adeéc— Abséc O&dtac Céoc. 

—‘! Ficinus has “et cetera quidem, quamvis apte composita non 
ses miranda videntur.’? He therefore found something in his MS. 
answering to “quamvis apte composita,’? wanting at present in the 
Greek. 

*—*# Jn thus alluding to the beauty of the nouns and verbs, Socrates 
is supposed to be speaking ironically in praise of that which he really 
considered reprehensible. For, unlike the rhetoricians and sophists, he 
looked rather to the matter of a speech than the manner. There is a 
similar sneer at fine words merely in the Menexenus, p. 234, C. 

‘8 The passage alluded to is in Od. A. 686— 

‘* Then pale fear seized me, lest the Gorgon’s head 
Should Proserpine of hallowed mien send out, 
A prodigy great and terrible, from Hell.” 
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one ought to speak truths respecting each subject praised, 
and that these were to be the substratum, and that selecting 
out of these very matters the most beautiful, to put them to- 
gether in the most becoming manner. And I had a great 
notion that I should speak well, as knowing well the truths 
relating to the praising of any thing whatever. But this it 
seems is not the way to praise correctly, but (we must) attri- 
bute to the subject qualities the greatest and the best possible, 
whether they are such or not; and if the encomiums are un- 
true, that is an affair quite immaterial. For it was stated. 
before, as it seems, that each of us *4should appear to praise 
Love, and not merely to praise.44 On this account, I suppose, 
you “turn over every topic and attribute to Love,*® and 
assert that he is of such a kind, and the cause of things so 
ereat, as to appear the most beautiful and best—to those 
it is clear who know him not—for he certainly would not 
(appear so) to those who did know him. And thus the praise 
becomes fine and pompous. But for my part, J know nothing 
of this kind of praise; and through not knowing, I agreed 
to compose myself in my turn apanegyric. “ But my tongue 
only *© promised, not my mind.” And so farewell to it. For 
I should not be able (to say any thing), not I indeed.*” But 


#444 The words between the numerals I cannot understand ; nor could 
Ficinus, as is evident from his equally unintelligible version—‘“‘ cum pro- 
positum sit, quaomodo Amor ipse laudetur, immo ut quisque Amorem 
laudare quam maxime videatur.”? I could have understood, what Plato 
probably wrote,— Owe Exacrocg nudy Tov “Eowra tyxwmidosrat, obxX 
Oomwe éykwpiacey Odée, i.e. “that each of us should praise Love, and 
not merely be thought to praise him.”’ For thus there would be a proper 
antithesis between real and seeming praise. On this antithesis I have 
said something worth reading on Hipp. Maj. § 29, n. 3, and on Philoct. 
1271. 

4 —45 In the words wavra Oyoy Kivotyrec there is an allusion to the 
proverbial expression wdyra ior kiveiy, as shown by Wyttenbach on 
Plutarch, 8S. N. V. p. 83. Here however Ficinus has “ universa Amori 
tribuitis,”’ omitting Adyoy Kuvodyrec. From whence I suspect that Plato 
wrote wavrTa iMoy Kivovvrec, TavTa davaribsere, i. e. ‘moving every 
stone, you attribute every thing to Love.”’ For thus we shall recover the 
object required after the verb dvariOere. 

6 In the words 7) yAwrra ot baéoyero, 7 O& Pony ov, there is an allu- 
sion to Eurip. Hippol. 612, ‘H y\éao’ duwopoy’, 7 0& pny avwporoe, 
translated by Cicero De Offic. iii. 29, ‘* Juravi lingua; mentem injuratam 
gero,’’ as remarked by Stalbaum, who did not, however, see that, as ody 
is here unintelligible, Plato wrote 7 yA@rra piv brioyero— 

* On this repetition of od péy rot after od, Stalbaum refers to O60. T 
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J am ready to speak the truth according to my own notions, 
if you are willing (to hear), but not by way of comparison 
with yours, in order that I may not pay the debt of laughter. 
Do you then, Phedrus, consider, if indeed you are in want 
at all of such a speech, “(whether you wish)*® to hear the 
truth spoken about Love with such an arrangement of nouns 
and verbs *? as may happen to come (into my mind).°? [ 25. | 
Phedrus then, he said, and the rest requested him to speak 
in the manner which he thought he ought to speak. Permit 
me, Phedrus, however, said Socrates, to ask Agatho still some 
trifling questions; that, *lafter having obtained a confession 
from him, I may then speak®! in this way. I permit you, 
said Phedrus. Question him. Hereupon he said, that 
Socrates began somewhat after this fashion: 

In good truth, friend Agatho, you seem to me to have begun 
your speech well, in saying that we ought in the first place to set 
forth what is the nature of Love, and afterwards his doings. 
With this introduction I am quite delighted. Come, then, 
touching this Love; since you have gone through the other 
points in a beautiful and splendid manner, tell me this also. Is 
Love a being of such a kind as to be (the love) of something or 
nothing ? I do not ask, whether it is of some father or mother ; 


27, OF ydp diw od, and Hipp. Maj. p. 292, B., obyor doxei—oti«: but 
flévroc is not thus introduced, except in the case of a confirmation by 
another speaker, as I have shown in Hipp. Maj. § 12, n.2. ‘There is 
some error here. 

4848 The words within the numerals have been inserted to complete 
the sense and syntax, which are both equally neglected in the original ; 
where Plato wrote, I suspect, rérepoy wept "Epwrog radnOf AEydpeva 
apioxe. adkovev, in lieu of wepi “Eowroc radknOy AEydpeva akove. 
Ficinus, ‘ utrum vobis placeat—audire.” 

49 Instead of dvdémace Oé cai Géoer pnyadrwy, one would have expected 
dvopadruy O& kai Onudrwy soe, similar to rod KadXNove THY dvopdrur 
Kai pnudrwy, a little before. Ficinus, “verborum nominumque—com- 
positione.”’ 

50 As all the MSS. but one read ozoia 0’ dy ric, Stalbaum suggested 
émota 67 Tic. He should have proposed ozota pot, for pot could scarcely 
be omitted after éwe\Oovoa. 

5i__51 Such is the interpretation of Budeeus. But Ficinus has “ut con- 
firmatus ab illo loquar.’’ The sense required is, ‘‘ that, having reflected 
upon some trifling point, I may speak as is fitting,”’ in Greek, tva dyvado- 
yiodevoc Epi Tov, odTwE, 7) Gel, AEyw. For though otrwe Hen is found 
here in § 20, and in Phedo, p. 61, D., yet in both these cases the same 
alteration is requisite. ‘To the recovery of the sense three MSS. have 
ied the way by reading advadoytodpevoc. 
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——for the question, whether love is the love of a father or 
mother, would be ridiculous—but as if I had asked this re- 
specting a father, Is a father a father; and the father of some- 
thing, or not? In this case you would surely have said, if 
you wished to answer correctly, that a father is the father of a 
sen or daughter, would you not ?>—Certainly, said Agatho.— 
And is not a mother in the same predicament ?—To this too 
Agatho assented.—Answer me still further, said Socrates, to 
a question a little larger, that you may the better apprehend 
my meaning. IfI had asked, What, then, of a brother— 
whatever that very thing may be—is he a brother of some 
person, or not ?—(Agatho) said, He is.—Is he not of a brother 
or a sister ?—Agatho assented.— Try then, said (Socrates), to 
tell me about love. Is it the love of nothing, or of something ?— 
Of something,®? by all means, (replied Agatho).—This, there- 
fore,°? said Socrates, keep to yourself, remembering what it 
is; but tell me so much as this. Does love desire that very 
thing, of which it is the love, or does it not ’—Desires it, cer- 
tainly.— Whether, when possessing what it desires and loves, 
does it then desire and love it? or only when not possessing it ? 
—It would seem, he replied, only when not possessing it.— 
[26.] Instead of seeming,** said Socrates, consider if it be not 
of necessity thus, that desire desires only that, of which it is in 
want; and that it does not desire, if it be from want. For 
to me, Agatho, this seems to be marvellously necessary. But 
how does it to you?—To me too it seems, replied (Agatho).— 
You say well, said (Socrates). Would then a big man, being 
big already, wish to be big? or a man being strong, wish 
to be strong ?—This is, from what has been just now stated, 
impossible (replied Agatho). For, being so,°? he would not 


32 In lieu of éorevy we must read éori rivoc, as shown by “ Alicujus 
certe,’’ in Ficinus. 

53 Sydenham has, “‘for the present keep,’ which is what the sense re- 
quires; and so Plato wrote in Greek, Tovro pey ra viv, not Tovro pév 
roivuy, where Toivvy is unintelligible. 

54 There is a similar play on the word ‘‘ seeming,’ in Hamlet, where 
to the Queen’s inquiry, ‘“ Why seems it so particular with thee?” the 
Prince replies ‘‘Seems, Madam; nay, itis. I know not seems.” See 
my note on Cratyl. p. 400, B. § 37. 

55 Ficinus has “‘ Neque enim‘indigus esset eorum, que in se ipso jam 
contineret.’’ He therefore found in his MS. not 6 ye dy, but d& ye ixwr 
4v, Which is far more correct ; for ?ywy is opposed to évdene, and not dy, 
and better chimes in with the preceding tywy, ov émtOupsi—y obK Exwr. 
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be wanting on those points.— You say true, replied Socrates ; 
for, if'a person, being already strong, should wish to be strong, 
and being swift, (wish to be) swift, and (being) healthy, (wish 
to be) healthy,°’ one might perhaps imagine ’that those who 
are such, as regards these and such-like points, and possess 
these, would desire those things which they already possess.°® 
That we may not therefore be deceived, it is for this that I 
speak. For if you consider the matter, Agatho, (you will 
see) that they, who possess at present any of those things, 
must possess them, whether they will or not; and of such a 
thing, how can any one ever have a desire? But when a 
person says thus—“ I, who am now in health, desire to be in 
health; and I, who am now wealthy, desire to be wealthy ; 
and I long for those very things, which I possess ;” we should 
say to him thus: “ You mean, my man, that you, who now 
possess wealth, and health, and strength, are desirous to pos- 
sess those things for the time to come; since at the present time 
you possess them, whether you will or not.” When you say, 
therefore, thus—“ I desire what is present,” consider whether 
you are saying any thing else than this—“I wish that what are 
now present may be present for the time to come.” Would anght 
else but this be acknowledged ?°°—Agatho agreed that it would 
not.— Ts not this then, said Socrates, to love (to desire) °° 


57 After “healthy,’’ Stalbaum fancies that the apodosis is wanting ; for 
he did not perceive that ydo is a corruption merely for y’ dp’— 

5858 Instead of the horrible verbiage in the Greek text, iswe yap av ric 
ravra oinQsin Kai wavra Ta To.avTa Tobe évTac TE TOLOUTOVE Kai EXOY- 
rac Tavra TobTwY, dwEp Exovot, Kai ériOupeitv—how terse and to the 
purpose is the translation of Ficinus—“ forte quispiam crederet et hos et 
alios quoslibet ea, que habent, appetere,”’ i. e. ‘‘ perhaps any one would 
believe that both these, and any others, would desire what they possess.”’ 

59 Sydenham was the first to bring back owodoyoir’ dv, found in the 
three earliest edd. Ficinus too, ‘‘ Censes hunc hominem—responsurum.”’ 
Bekk. and Stalbaum, from MSS., opodoyot: which would be in Attic, 
Greek opodoyoin. 

60__60 Such seems to be a part of the meaning required by the context ; 
but even this cannot be got out of the Greek—Ovd« ody rovré y’ tori 
éxeivou gogy 6 ovmw ETotmoyv adTw éorty. For where there is no syntax, 
there is no sense. Ficinus has, ‘‘ Amor profecto, hujusmodi illud resprect, 
quod nondum in promptu est nec habetur,”’ as if he had found in his 
MS. épay, which has been furnished by a solitary one subsequently ex- 
amined. I have followed Sydenham in part, who supplied “‘ to desire,”’ 
although I suspect Plato wrote something else, which I could easily restore 
by the aid of an Aisopic fable. 
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that which is not at hand to him, and which he does not pos- 
sess; and that what are now present should be preserved for 
him for the time to come.—Certainly so, (replied Agatho).— 
Both this man, therefore, (said Socrates,) and every one else 
who feels a desire, desires that which lies not at hand, and 
which is not present, and which he has not, and which he 
himself is not, and of which he is in want of; such things 
only are those of which there is the desire and the love.— 
Certainly, said he.—®! Come then, said Socrates, let us agree 
upon what has been said.®! Is Love any thing else than, in 
the first place, the love of something? next, of those things 
of which there is a want ?—Clearly (not), replied Agatho.— 
In addition to these, said Socrates, recollect, of what things 
you asserted in your speech there was a Love. But, if you 
wish it, I will remind you. For, I think, you said something 
like this—“ that their affairs were put into order by the gods, 
through a love of things beautiful: for that of things ugly 
there could be no love.” Did you not say some such thing? 
I did say so, answered Agatho.—And you spoke reason- 
ably, friend, replied Socrates. Now, if such be the case, 
would Love be any thing else than the love of beauty, and 
not of ugliness?— He confessed it.—And has it not been 
confessed, said Socrates, that a person loves that thing of 
which he is in want, and which he does not possess ?— Yes, 
said (Agatho).—Love then, (said Socrates,) is in want of, and 
does not possess, beauty.—It is so of necessity, said (Agatho). 
—What then, (said Socrates,) do you call that beautiful, to 
which beauty is wanting, and does not possess it at all?— 
Certainly not, (replied Agatho).—Do you then, said Socrates, 
still confess that Love is beautiful, if such be the case ?—And 
Agatho then said, I seem nearly, Socrates, to know nothing 
of what I then asserted.—And you have, Agatho, spoken 
fairly, said Socrates. But tell me still one little thing. Do 
not things good seem to you to be also beautiful ?—They do, 
(said Agatho).—If then, (said Socrates,) Love is in want of 


s!—é! Stalbaum, perceiving the evident absurdity of these words, would 
render dvoporoynowpeba ra sionpéva by “de quibus convenit, paucis 
repetamus.’? But there is nothing in the Greek to answer to “ paucis,” 
nor to ‘‘repetamus,’’ which last he took from Ficinus—‘‘ que supra 
dicta repetamus.’”’ Plato wrote here, as before, in § 25, dvadoy:owpeOa 
kara Ta sionuéva, i.e. “let us reason according to what has been suid.” 
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things beautiful, and if good things are beautiful, Love will 
be in want of ‘good things likewise.—I am not able, re- 
plied (Agatho), to argue ‘against you, Socrates ; let then 
the case be as you say.— You are not able, my beloved 
Agatho, said Socrates, to argue against the truth: for (to 
argue) against Socrates is by no means difficult. [27.] And 
now here [ will leave you. But as regards the discourse 
about Love, which I heard for merly from Diotima of Manti- 
nea,®? who was a clever person on these and many other points— 
for when the Athenians were making sacrifices on account of the 
plague,® she effected its being put off for ten years—she it was 
who instructed even me in Love affairs. The speech then which 
she spoke I will endeavour to go through before you on the 
principles agreed upon by myself and Agatho, (relying) as 
well as I can, myself upon myself. It is then, Agatho, 


6 The MSS. vary between Mavrixije and Mavrivuene. The former 
was found in the one used by Ficinus, as shown by his version “ Fatidica ;”’ 
the latter is quoted by Maxim. Tyr. Diss. xxiv. § 4, and 7. According to 
the Scholiast on Aristid. T. p. 468, ed. Dind., she was a priestess of the 
temple of Zeus Lyceus in Arcadia ; while Aristides himself, in the speech 
against Demosthenes in Maii’s Scriptor. Vet. Collect. t. ii. p. 30, describes 
her éx MvXirov: where De Geel in Biblioth. Crit. Nov. t. iv. p. 93, 
would read, with the approbation of Stalbaum, MiAnrov. I conceive, how- 
ever, that as the talented Aspasia, who is similarly introduced in the 
Menexenus, was the mistress of Pericles, so Diotima was another of the 
same profession, and one of the three Aatkdorprat alluded to in Aristoph. 
Ach, 529, as being the real cause of the Peloponnesian war, just as 
Helen had been of the Trojan. Maximus Tyrius too seems to have had 
some such notion; for his words are, eire Mayreivixy sire cai AeoBia Tic 
yv. And if such be the fact, it is easy to see, that although the ladies of 
Miletus were quite as notorious as those of Lesbos, yet here one may read 
in Aristides é« pvAne rov, “from the mill of some :” for to the tread-mill 
in ancient times disorderly females were sent, as they were lately in Eng- 
land. Proclus indeed on Republ. p. 420, ranks her amongst the Pytha- 
goreans; and so were many of her sex, for reasons it would not be diffi- 
cult to explain. With regard to her name Mavri-vixn, there is not, I 
suspect, any allusion to Mantinea—for a female of that town would have 
been called Mayrivig—but to the circumstance of her having stayed the 
plague, and was thus a victor over soothsayers by doing that, which they 
could not accomplish ; and as she was thus god-honoured, her name was 
properly Aco-ripa Mavri-vien. 

68 The plague alluded to is the one so graphically described by Thucy- 
dides ii. 47; while with this feat of Diotima may be compared the one at- 
tributed to Empedocles, who, from his supposed powes over the winds, was 
called Tavoavépac, 

6 This is said, because Socrates used to ead that he had a bad 
memory. 
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very meet to declare, first, as you have stated, who Love 
is, and of what kind, and then his doings. Now it seems 
to me a thing the most easy to go through the subject, as 
the stranger went through it, while sifting myself. For 
I spoke to her in other words, but on nearly such points 
as Agatho just now did to me, (by saying) that Love was a 
god of goodness,® and was also (one) of things beautiful. 
But she refuted me with the same arguments® as I did this 
person (Agatho); (by showing) that, according to my own 
reasoning, Love was neither beautiful nor good. How say 
you, Diotima? said J. Is Love an ugly and an evil being ?— 
Will you not speak words of good omen? she replied; or do 
you imagine that every thing which is not beautiful, must of 
necessity be ugly ?>— Most certainly.—And is every thing that 
is not wise, ignorant? Or do you not perceive, there is some- 
thing between wisdom and ignorance ?—-What is that -—To 
think correctly, and without being able to give a reason, 
know you not, said she, is neither to know—for how can 
knowledge exist without a reason ?®——nor yet is it ignorance ; 
for how can that which hits the truth be ignorance ?® There 
is then some such thing as correct opinion between intelli- 
gence and ignorance.”°—You say truly, said I.—Do not then 
compel what is not beautiful to be ugly ; or what is not good to 
be evil. And thus, since you have confessed that Love is 
neither good nor béautiful, do not fancy a whit the more that 
he is ugly and evil; but something, she said, between those 
two.— However, said I, he is acknowledged by all to be a 


65 Instead of péyae @edc, Sydenham translated “a deity excellent in 
goodness,”’ as if he wished to read, ayaQ@6e Oed¢, which Wolf adopted, to 
chime in with the subsequent ote kadoc,—otre dya8oc. Stalbaum, how- 
ever, without a shadow of reason, or a particle of taste, still sticks to 
peyac. 

66 Stalbaum says that r&yv caddy depends upon ”Eowe, and that the 
sense is “ the love of things beautiful.’” But in that case the subsequent 
ovre kadodg ovre dyabbc would be perfectly unconnected with what pre- 
cedes. 

87 Ficinus—“ iisdem,’’ which leads to rote avrote in lieu of rodtrote roic. 

6 So Aristotle in Ethic. Nicomach. vi. 6, perd Adyou 7 éxcoTHuN, 
quoted by Sydenham. 

® By rov dyvroc is meant, as Sydenham translated, ‘“‘the truth.” Stal- 
baum refers to Rep. i. p. 334, E. and Xenoph. Anab. iii. 2, 39. 

70 Stalbaum refers to Theetet. p. 190, A. Phileb. p. 37, A. Sophist,. 
p- 263. Rep. v. p. 477, A.; vi. p. 506, C. 
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god of might.—By all who do not know him, said she, or by 
those who do likewise ?—By all universally. [28.] And she 
said with a smile, How, Socrates, can he be acknowledged a 
god of might by those, who say he is no god at all?— Who are 
they ? said I.— You yourself, replied she, are one, and I am 
one.—How say you this ? I replied.7!—Hasily, said she. For 
tell me. Say you not that all the gods are blest and beauti- 
ful? or would you dare assert that any one of the gods is not 
beautiful and blest ?—Not I, indeed, by Zeus, said I—Say you 
not that those who possess things good and beautiful are 
happy ?—Certainly.— But you have confessed that, through 
the want of things good and beautiful, Love has a desire for 
those very things of which he is in want.—I have confessed. 
— But how can he be a god, who has no share in things beau- 
tiful and good ?—It seems, by no means.— You see then, said 
she, that even you do not consider Love as a god.—What 
then, said I, is Love a mortal ?—Least of all.— What then ?— 
As in the case before mentioned, she replied, between a 
mortal and immortal.—What is this, Diotima ?—A great 
demon,’? Socrates. For the whole demon-kind is between a 
god’ and mortal.—What power has it, said 1 ?—It interprets 
for, and transmits to, the gods what is sent from men; and 
for and to men what (is sent) from the gods; from men, their 
petitions and sacrifices ; from the gods, their commands “and 
returns for sacrifices;"4 and being in the middle space be- 
tween both (gods and men)” it fills up the whole. So that by 
it all have been bound together into one.” Through them 

7 As eizoy and én could not be thus found united, Ficinus has very 
opportunely, ‘“‘Quonam pacto me dixisse hoc asseris,’’ which leads to 
Kai éyw sizov, Te rovrd pedavac éyetc, in lieu of rovro édny. 

7 On the subject of demons, the mass of authors quoted here by Ast 
and Stalbaum will give all the information required. According to an 
Orphic fragment preserved by Clemens Alexandr. Strom. v. p. 724, it 
would seem that the doctrine promulgated by Diotima emanated from the 
disciples of the Orphic school. 

73 Instead of Oeov one would prefer Oeiov, to answer to Ovnrov. 

7474 In lien of these words Ficinus has ‘‘ sacrosque solennes in- 
stitutiones et ordinem.’’ But aporBac¢ was found here by Poliux, who, how- 
ever, in vi. 187, says that the meaning is uncertain. For dpsiGeoOat, as’ 
applied to the gods, would signify rather ‘‘ to requite evil’’ than “ to. re- 
turn good.”’ 

7575 Such is evidently what the train of thought requires. The Greek 
is oupmrAnpol, wore TO TAY abTO avT~P EvydedeoOar. But as Ficinus has 
“totum complet, ut universum secum ipso tali vinculo connectatur,” 
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proceeds every kind of prophecy, and the priestly art relating 
to sacrifices, and initiations and incantations, and the whole 
of magic” and sorcery. For a god is not mixed up with man ; 
but through that (middle nature) is carried on all intercourse 
and converse between gods and men,’”? whether awake or 
asleep. Now he who is wise in things of this kind is a de- 
mon-like man; but he who is wise in any other matter, whe- 
ther arts or handicrafts, is an operative merely. But these 
demons are many and various, and one of them is Love.— 
[29.] But, said I, from what father or mother is he?—It 1s 
a rather long story, said she, to tell. However, I will relate it. 
When Venus was born’ the gods had a feast, all the rest, 
and likewise Plenty, the son of Planning. And when they 
had supped, Poverty came 7° to beg, as there was good cheer’ 


Orelli, on Isocrat. Toi ’Avridoc, p. 331, suggested EvpardAnpot ro ray, 
wore avrd. But Rynders more correctly, rd bAa EvumAnpoot, wore adTO—~ 
For Proclus, on Alcibiad. i. p. 69, has ta Te pica rév datpoywy yéevn 
EvurAnpot Tad OAa Kai ovvdsi, There is, however, still a difficulty in 
avrd avr@. For the question is not what the Universe can do towards 
binding itself with itself, but what the middle demon power can. Hence 
Plato wrote, I suspect, ZvuaAnpol ra bAa, ore sic tv wavra air~p Evves- 
déo0at, as I have translated. Stalbaum, however, still sticks to the com- 
mon text, of which he gives a brief German version. I wish he had ex- 
pressed his ideas in a longer Latin note. 

76 Instead of payvreiay, which has been already mentioned, Plato 
evidently wrote paysiay—kai yonréiay or payyaveiay, which is united to 
érwoaic in Legg. xi. p. 933, while wayetay is found in Alcib. i. p. 122, A. 

7” By the aid of Proclus on Parmenides, t. iv, p. 60, ed. Cousin, Heusde 
in Specim. Crit. p. 60, wished to supply, after avOpwzovue, Kai dvOpw7otg 
apoc Gs0d¢: for otherwise the gods and not men would be said to be 
asleep and awake. The idea is rejected point blank by Ast, nor fully 
adopted by Stalbaum. 

78 Of the different writers who have alluded to this story, Ast has 
given avery full list, both ancient and modern, to which Stalbaum adds 
Damascius Tlepi ’“Apyay, p. 302, ed. Kopp., and Reynders says that it 
was turned into verse by D. Heinsius in Monobibl. Eleg. ix. 

7779 The Greek is mpocairnoovea oiov On sbwyiac. Now, though 
oiov On might be used as oia 67 in Menexen. § 2, yet as the object is 
wanting after mpoca:rnoovea, Ficinus has ‘‘ mendicatura cibum,”’ as if 
he had found in his MS. CITON, which might have dropt out before 
OION. But the word was, I suspect, ocdBadoyv. For Suidas has =ev- 
Barilerar—xvpiwe 6¢ axbPadoy, Kuci Baddvy Tt dv Y rb Taic KUct BaddO- 
pevor’ éy ’Ezcypappare, (Leonid. Alex. 30.) Ov0 dé damrdiov yevad- 
pevoc oxuBadrov. Compare too Phocylid., Mnd’ G\Xov rapa datrog édorg 
oxuBartopa TpaTwélnc. So Ulysses is compared, in Od. xvi. 221, to a 
person who is worAge gAtjot mapacrac Airifwy dxddove: and so too 
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there, and she staid about the door. Just then Plenty, intoxi- 
cated with nectar,—for as yet wine was not,—went into the 
garden of Zeus, and being drowsy with liquor, fell asleep. 
Poverty therefore laid a plot against him, so as to have a 
child by Plenty, and placed herself down by him, and became 
pregnant with Love. Hence Love has become the follower 
of and attendant upon Venus, as having been begotten on 
the birth-day of that deity, and being also naturally fond of 
the beautiful and of Aphrodité,®° as being beautiful. As 
Love then is the son of Plenty and of Poverty, he is in this 
state of fortune. In the first place, he is always poor; and 
so far from being either tender or fair, as the multitude 
fancy, he is rough and dirty, and shoeless, and houseless, 
ever stretched on the bare ground, and bedless, and lying 
at doors, and in the road under the sky alone; (and) as par- 
taking of his mother’s nature, dwelling ever with indigence. 
On the other hand, taking after his father, he is a plotter 
against the beautiful and good; courageous and bold, and 
on the stretch®! (to act); a skilful hunter, for ever weav- 
ing some contrivance; ® eagerly desirous of intellect, and 


C&dipus in Col. 5, is described as Spiucpdy pév tarry and rov optKpod 
rt péioy pépwy. 

80 As there is nothing to which cai rij¢ Agpodirne can be referred, it 
is evident that Plato wrote weoi ré kaddv kai Ta’ Agpodirne kadifg ovone. 
_Stalbaum renders, ‘‘ac simul natur&é sud pulchri amans, quum etiam 
_ Venus pulchra sit:’’ which he got from Ficinus, ‘‘ quinetiam natura pul- 
chri desiderio capitur, cum Venus ipsa sit pulchra.’”’ But Love does not 
love the beautiful, because Aphrodité is beautiful; but loves the beauti- 
ful Aphrodité, because he loves the beautiful. 

81 Although Themistius, in Or. xiii. p. 162, D., has obvrovoc only, yet 
from Olympiodor. in Alcibiad.i, p. 14,ed. Creuzer, rac yap gowe ovvToveg 
dort pavia, one might elicit cbvrovoc we Ty pavig. For obvrovog can 
hardly stand here by itself. On the madness of love, see my note in Bai- 
ley’s Hermesianax, p. 79, to which I could now add much more, 

282 J cannot well understand wAéawy pnyavae Kai ppovncewe ért- 
Guunrie wai woptuéc. I could have understood wAécwy pykavag ppovn- 
cewc, we HWpopnGedc ric, kai sic dropa mépipoc wy" i. e. “ Weaving con- 
trivances of intellect, as some Prometheus, and finding a path along the 
pathless.”” For so Prometheus is described by Aischylus in v. 59, Aecvdg 
yao siptiv Kaé dunxyavwy wépoug : where, to the passages already quoted, 
] should have added Eurip. Hippol. Fr. 3, "Ev rote dpnyavooww svzrop- 
wrarov "Eowra. Maxim. Tyr. Diss. xxvi. p. 309, cai rad dropa avTp 
(‘Epwrt) ebropérara. Theophrast. in Athen. p. 362, F., evadpoug "Ev 
roic amdpoe. Of which the most apposite is Atlian. H. A. iii. 30, 
codwraroc TAéKELY Evadpouc 2E ardowy pnxavdc. Themistius, however, 
has émOupynriy rig épwrexje, in Or. xiil.-p. 163, B. 
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finding a way for himself ;8? acting the philosopher ** through 
the whole of life; ®4a clever sorcerer and a drug-employer, and 
sophist ;°* and naturally neither an immortal nora mortal; but 
at one time in the same day ®he blooms and lives, when he 
is faring well; and at another time he dies;* but revives 
again®6 through his father’s nature. Whatever is furnished 
to him, is ever secretly flowing out; so that Love is never 
either in want or in wealth. He is likewise in a middle place 
between wisdom and ignorance. For the case is this :—No 
god philosophizes, or desires to become wise; for they are so 3 
and if there is any other being who is wise, neither does he 
philosophize. Nor yet are the ignorant philosophers, nor do 
they desire to become wise. For on this very account,*” Ignor- 


83 Stalbaum, after Jacobs on Achill. Tat. p. 449, refers to Xenoph. 
Cyrop. vi. 1, 41, rovro wepitooépnea perd rov addixov oogioTov Tov 
"Eowroc. Add Chariton. ii. 4, ryv Puyny év Eowre diAocopoUCay. 

s1_84 In the words, Aecvoc yéne kai paopaxede Kai cogtorng, evidently 
lies hid an Iambic verse. In fact, nearly the whole of this description, 
like the greater part of the poetical passages in Plato, has been merely 
put into prose from a lost play, I suspect, of Aristophanes. At least it is 
easy to elicit the pentastich following: "Avdpeiog wy irne re obyrovog 
7’ iwy Mavia, kbwy de, xaopovne Onoay exc’ TNékwy 7’ asi Tac pyxavag 
goovncewc, "Qc ric Wpopnbedc, cai wopipocg tig rao’, wy Asvoc oo- 
oiorne, Kai yone, Kai Pappakevc: where | have introduced Onpav éxe from 
Themistius, who found in his MS. O0yoevrie¢ deevdg Tov KddXove_e, as Shown 
by his unyavdc éri ry Onog wemdEypsvac Tov KadXovC. 

8585 The Greek text is 0a\Ae kai 2y—by an torepoy wodreooy, which 
Euripides has correctly avoided in Iph. A. 1226, Zéoav re rai 0adXov- 
cav. Itis not, however, quite-certain that cai (i. e. 7) 27 is not a gloss 
for adver. At least, Maximus Tyr. in Dissert. xxiv. p. 297, ed. 2 Davis, 
has Oa)dXEt pév Eowe siropHy, admoOrhnoca Ot aAmopwHy: and thus luckily 
supplies azropwy, which, although requisite for the balance of the sen- 
tence, had dropt out before dzroOynoxe. If, however, 27 is to be retained, 
we must, for a similar reason, supply likewise @@ive: xai between 
amop@y and admo0vnoxe: for thus 29 Kai OAdAXNL, Oray evrropnon, will be 
the antithesis to avopwy ¢0ive Kai avoOynoKe, i. e. “ when faring ill, he 
droops and dies.”’ 

86 With this passage of Plato may be compared the lines of Pope in the 
Rape of the Lock: 

When bold Sir Plume had thrown Clarissa down, 
Chloe stept in and kill’d him with a frown. 

She smiled, to see the doughty hero slain ; 

But at her smile the beau revived again. 

87 The Greek is airo yap rovro tort yakerov apalia—Where since 
avré rovro have nothing to depend upon, it is evident that Av’ has dropt 
out after Ac at the end of yevéoOat, as it has in Thucydides, as shown 
by myself in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 116. The preposition, however, was 
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ance is in a hard case, in that a person,®® being neither beau- 
tiful, nor good, nor wise, still appears to himself to be all- 
sufficient. Hence he who fancies himself to be not wanting, 
does not desire that, of which he fancies he is not in want. 
—Who then, Diotima, said I, are they who philosophize? if 
they are neither the wise nor the ignorant ?—This, said she, 
is surely clear even to a child, that they are those between 
both of these; of whom Love too (is one).89 For of the things 
most beautiful is wisdom. Now Love is conversant with the 
beautiful. So that it is of necessity for Love to be a lover of 
wisdom, and for a lover of wisdom to be between the wise and 
the ignorant. And of this too the cause is in his birth ; for 
he is from a father wise and in abundance, but from a mother 
unwise and in want. [80.] Such, my dear Socrates, is the 
nature of this demon. But as to whom you fancied to be 
Love, you have suffered nothing to be wondered at. For you 
fancied, as it seems to me, making a guess from what you are 
saying, that Love is the thing loved, and not the loving; and 
hence, I think, Love appeared to you to be all-beautiful. 
For the thing loved is in reality beautiful and delicate and 
perfect and blest. But the thine loving possesses another na- 
ture, and such as I have described.—Be it so, stranger lady, 
said I; for you have spoken well. But if Love be of such a 
nature, of what advantage is he to mankind ?—This, Socrates, 
said she, I will subsequently endeavour to teach you. Love 
then is of such a nature, and ‘has been so begotten; and he 
is, as you assert, the love of things beautiful. Now should 
any one ask us, What is, O Socrates and Diotima, the Love 
of things beautiful ?—but I will speak more clearly in this 
way—What does the lover of things beautiful long for ?— 
For them to be his, said I.—This answer, said she, seeks still 


wanting in the MS. used by Proclus, who quotes airé yap rovré tor 4 
Ourdy (thus) duaSia, Ficinus has “hoc enim habet ignorantia pessi- 
mum,” as if he had found in his MS. airé yao rovré tort yaderoy rq 
apabia, where apaligq, first proposed by Sydenham, is furnished by 
two MSS. 

88 To preserve the syntax Ast correctly saw that revd, which might 
easily have dropt out after dvra, is here required. 

8° The Greek was wv dv kai 6 iowc. Bekker, whom Hommel and 
Stalbaum follow, has edited ad, from two MSS. But Ruckert correctly 
objects to ad, as being perfectly absurd. Plato wrote, I suspect, wy cic— 
Ficinus has ‘‘e quibus est Amor,” omitting both dav and ctai— 
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such a question as this. What will there be to that man, who 
shall possess things beautiful ?—To this question I said, I had 
it not in my power to give an answer very ready at hand.— 
But, said she, should a person making a change, and putting 
good in the place of beautiful, inquire of you (by saying), 
Come (tell me), Socrates, what does the lover of good things 
long for?—For them to be his, I answered.—And what will 
there be to a man, who shall possess good things ?—This, said 
I, is more easy to answer: that he will be happy.—(Right, ) 
said she; for by the possession of good things the happy are 
happy, nor is there any need to ask, Why does he, who wishes 
-to be happy, wish so; but the answer appears to be conclu- 
‘sive.—You say true, I replied.Now do you conceive, said 
she, that this wishing and this longing is common to all men, 
and that all wish for good things to be in their possession 
always; or how say you?—I think in this way, said I; that 
it is common to all.—Why then, Socrates, said she, do we 
not say that all men are in love, if all love the same things, 
and always? but say (rather),°° that some are in love, and 
some are not ?—I too®! am in a wonderment, said I.—Do not 
wonder, said she; *for after we have taken away a certain 
species of love, we call it love, adding the name of the whole ; 
but as regards the rest, we make an improper use of other 
names.°2—~As how, for example? said I.—As this, said she. 
You know that creation is a thing of extensive meaning. For 
that which is the cause of any thing coming out of non-existence 
into existence, is altogether a creation. So that all the oper- 
ations effected by all the arts, are creations; and all the 
workers of them are creators.—You say true, said ].— And 
yet you know, continued she, they are not called creators, but 
have other names; but from all kinds of creation one portion 
has been separated, relating to the musical art and to metres ; 


% After d\Ad I suspect that padAoy has dropt out, for thus a\A@ pad. 
Aoy are constantly opposed to Ti obv-— 

%! This ‘‘too’’ has no meaning here. 

292 Such is the literal version of the Greek, with which may be com- 
pared cara éy re eidoc idvrec Tb TOU OAOV bvopa ioyovory in § 31 Shel- 
ley’s translation is—‘‘ Wonder not, said Diotima; for we select a particular 
species of love, and apply to it distinctively the appellation of that which 
is universal.’’ But he omits the next clause, although found in Ficinus. 
‘For he probably saw the want of connexion in the train of thought. There 
is some error here, which I could without much difficulty correct. 
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and is called by the name belonging to the whole. For it 
alone is called poesy (i. e. making) ;% and they, who possess 
this portion of the creative power, are poets (i. e. makers) :— 
You say true, said I.—[31.] Just so it is with Love, said she. 
Universally all long after good things; and a state of good 
fortune is to every one a Love “the greatest and deceitful. 
But some persons, turning themselves towards him % in many 
and various ways,” either through money-making, or a love 
of gymnastic exercises, or of wisdom, are neither (said) to be 
in love nor are called lovers; while others who “go, and 
are seriously occupied,°® according to one kind of love, have 
the name of the whole, and love, and are (said) to be in 
love, and are called lovers.—You are very near the truth, 
said I.—*’ There is a story told, she said, that they who are 
in love are in search of their other half.’ But my doctrine 
is, that a person loves neither the half nor the whole of 


% The word ‘‘ make” was adopted by Spenser in the sense of ‘ making 
verses,’’ to answer to the Greek zoveiy in the hackneyed quotation, “‘ Who 
taught me as I can to make.” 

9194 How the universal longing after happiness could be called ‘“ de- 
ceitful,”’ except in a religious point of view, one cannot understand ; unless 
indeed it be said that Plato was here thinking, not of Love, but Hope, which 
is called “‘credula’’ by Horace; and that, since Hope is the daughter of 
Desire, what is true of the offspring may be predicated of the parent, just 
as we say conversely in English, ‘‘ Like father like son,’”’ and was said in 
Greece, éorcdra Tékva yovevo.y. But even thus Plato would scarcely have 
united péytoroc and doAgodc. Hence Stalbaum now wishes to read dode- 
owraroe: although he once considered the whole clause, 6 peytordc re kai 
OoAEp0¢"Epwe wave, as an interpolation. There has been rather an ex- 
cision of some words and an alteration of others, which only a dashing 
conjecturist would attempt to restore. Creuzer ina Vienna periodical 
would read, dounrexdc re kai roApnode pwc wWavTi. Hommel—kai couvoc 
—Shelley translates ‘the greatest and subtlest ;”’ for he perhaps remem- 
bered some of the passages quoted by myself on Ausch. Suppl. 1035, where 
the-epithet of deceitful is applied to Love and Venus. 

%—_95 These words are omitted by Ficinus. The phrase however is in 
p. 178, A. § 6, and in Menex. p. 237, C., wokAayg pey Kai ddAn, and so 
it should be written here. 

9696 Ficinus has simply “‘ contendunt,” as if his MS. omitted éozov- 
Oaxdrec. Plato wrote cai éowovdakérec épwrikd, To Tov Grov bvopa 
€éxovot: where éyovot is due to three MSS. and éowrtka is substituted for 
fowrd re, which, as shown by the balance of the sentence, could not 
precede kai éoay kai ipacrai, nor could éorovdaxérec dispense with its 
object; and still less could gpwra re follow 7d rod dXAov dvopa. 

97__97 Hence it appears that the speech of Aristophanes was founded 
on some old story. See § 16. 
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any thing, unless it happens, my friend, to be somehow a good. 
Since men are willing to have their feet and hands cut off, if 
their own limbs are deemed to be an evil. For each person 
does not hug his own, I fancy, unless he calls good his own 
property,°? but evil the property of another: since there is 
nothing else of which men are in love, but good alone. How 
do they seem to you?—By Zeus, said I, to me at least not 
(otherwise).—May we not then say simply, she replied, that 
men love the good ?—Yes, said I.—What, said she, must we 
not add that they desire the good to be present to them ?— 
This, said I, must be added.—And not only, she said, to be 
present, but to be present always ?—This too must be added.— 
There is then, to speak comprehensively, said she, the desire that 
the good should be present to a person for ever.— You speak 
most truly, said I.—Since then, said she, there is the love of this, 
(the good, ) of those who pursue it in any manner,!” and by any 
act, the eagerness and the stretch for it would be called love. 
1But can you state what this act would happen to be?!—I 
should not however? have wondered, Diotima, said I, at your 
wisdom, nor have frequented (your school) to learn these very 
things, (had I been able to tell.)—Well then, said she, I will 
tell you. The act is of breeding upon a beautiful thing, as 





8 So Christ said, “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.” 

* I cannot understand otketoy cai tavrov. The words cai (i. e. 7) 
éavrov are from a gl., as shown by the balance of the sentence, where 
ad\orpcoy alone is opposed to oixsiov. Of this Shelley was perhaps 
aware; and he has therefore filled out the idea by his version, ‘‘ Nor do 
they cherish and embrace that, which may belong to themselves, merely 
because it is their own; unless indeed any one should choose to say, that 
what is good is attached to his own nature and is his own, while that 
which is evil is foreign and accidental.” 

100 Although I am aware that a double interrogative is to be found oc- 
casionally in Plato, as Heindorf was the first to remark on Hipp. Maj. 
§ 40, yet there I have taken rey and 71m in an indefinite sense, despite 
even the collocation of the pronouns, which ought to follow rather than 
precede the nouns rpd7roy and wpaze. Diotima did not intend to ask a 
question, but to state a fact, the groundwork of the subsequent questions. 

11 T confess I cannot understand the words ri rovro rvyxydave ro 
Zoyov. I could have understood rt ravra kiyyavot dy Td Epyov, 1 e. At 
what act would these (eagerness and stretching) arrive ? 

2 The Greek is, Ob pévrot dv—iOatpaZor, without the apodosis to the 
sentence. But in that case yao is used, not péyrot: which means “ how- 
ever,’ a meaning here totally out of place. Plato wrote Ov ydop pa ror, 
without the name of a deity. See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 281, 2. 
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regards both the body and soul.—What you are saying, I re- 
plied, has need of divination. For I do not understand.—I 
will speak then, said she, more clearly. All human beings, So- 
crates, said she, yearn, as regards the body and soul ; and when 
they arrive at maturity our nature longs to beget. But it is 
unable to beget upon an ugly thing, but only upon a beautiful 
one. 3For the begetting is through the connexion of a man 
and woman.’ But this is a god-like act, and this *[the yearning 
and generation |* is in a mortal animal an immortal act. But 
these it is impossible to take place in a thing unsuitable. Now 
what is ugly is ill-suited to every thing that is divine ? But what 
is beautiful is suited. 5 For Beauty is Fate and Eileithuia, who 
presides over child-birth.° Hence when what is yearning comes 
close to what is beautiful, it becomes joyous, and being de- 
lighted it pours itself out and ®breeds and begets.®° But when 


3_3 The words between the numerals are rejected by Ast and Ruckert. 
Stalbaum defends them by scarcely the shadow of an argument. For he 
did not perceive that Plato wrote rixreev—od ddvarat, iy O& Katy 7 
yao avdpoe Kai yuvatkic ouvovcia aroKoc tore vow, i, e. for the inter- 
course between a man and woman is unproductive of mind. Ina similar 
strain the philosopher says in Rep. vi. p. 496, A., that ot dvagior waded- 
oewc are unable yevygy dvavojnpara; but in p. 490, B., that 6 duropabyg 
—peysic Tg byte byTwe is able yervgy vody kai addnOaay, 

4_4 The words within brackets are evidently an explanation of rovro. 

5-5 How Beauty can be Fate and the goddess who presides over 
child-birth, called EiAei@ura, one of the titles of Athené, as we learn from 
Eurip. Ion, Stalbaum attempts to explain in a way I cannot under- 
stand. I suspect that instead of the unintelligible Moipa ody kai Ev\ei- 
Oura  Kaddovn zori TH yevéoer, Plato wrote the very intelligible Moipa 
ovy Kai EideiOura cai KaddOvn roeic éxi ry yevices étot, i.e. “ Fate then, 
and Hileithuia, and Beauty, are three powers that preside over gener- 
ation.”? For thus roéic is perpetually introduced, where three things are 
mentioned, as I have shown in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, where I have supported the reading furnished by Stobeus, 
liv. p. 364, in Thucydides v. 9, Nopicare roia civat Tov Kad@e mwodEpety, 
and acknowledged by the Scholiast, é« roy yiverat TO KahAGeE TrodEMELy, 
by quoting fifty similar passages, and I could now add-half as many 
more. 

6_§ The Greek is rixree re kai yevva. But as in the corresponding 
clause there is only one verb, yevvgq, it is evident that Plato did not write 
here two with the same meaning. He might however have written here 
rixre: Téxva yevyaia, and afterwards odd év yevva. For thus 000” &y is 
properly opposed to the plural réxva. It is true that rie yevyjoewc and 
rov réxou are found united just below. But there cai rov roxov is an 
evident interpolation, as shown by the subsequent conversation, which 
turns entirely upon the mention of yévynorg alone. So in § 33, rixre re 
kai yevv@ is to be twice corrected similarly. 
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it (comes close) to what is ugly, it assumes a sour look, and is 
vexed ‘and coils itself up, and turns away, and unrolls itself,’ 
and does not beget, but restraining the swelling, it takes the 
matter grievously to heart. Hence tothe party yearning and 
swelling with desire, there is an excessive fluttering of mind 
respecting the beautiful; on account of its being able to de- 
liver him who has® it from his great agony. But, Socrates, 
said she, this is not, as you fancied, the love of the beautiful. — 
Of > what then is it? said J.—It is the love, replied she, of ge- 
neration [and of begetting |!° in a beautiful thing.—Be it so, 
said I.—By all means, she replied.—But why, said I, of gener- 
ation ?— Because generation is a thing ever producing, and 
immortal, as far as it can be for a mortal. 2 Now from what has 
been agreed upon it is necessary to desire immortality with 
a good, if there is to Love the desire of the good being ever 
present to himself. It is necessary then from this reasoning, 
that there is a love likewise of immortality.” 

[32.] All this did Diotima teach me, when she was dis- 
coursing upon love matters. And once upon atime she asked 
me, What do you imagine, Socrates, to be the cause of that 
love and desire? Do you not perceive how vehemently all 
brute animals are affected, when they feel such a desire to 
breed, both beasts and birds? Show they are all sick and lov- 
ingly disposed,'* in the first place, to have a connexion with 

‘—T As the idea in ovoeparat is the converse of that in dvet\Xeran, 
both could not have been thus applied to the same thing at the same time. 
Moreover dzrorpérerat should follow cxcv9ow7éy and Avrobpevor. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, avorpéwerat Kai, 6 ovveoteiparat, aveidAErat, i.e. “and 
that, which had coiled itself up, is unrolled.”” The idea is taken from a 
snake, which, previous to making an attack, coils itself up; but when 
frightened, unfolds itself, and slinks away. It was not then without 
reason that two MSS. offer cvvomeiperat. 

* I cannot understand roy éyovra. I could have understood rév éy- 
yiouvra, “about to approach it,” similar to the preceding mpoomeddZy. 

° Instead of rt pay, which Stalbaum attempts to defend by passages 
not in point, Stephens suggested rivoc, from “ cujus”’ in Ficinus; for the 
genitive is required by the preceding remark, and subsequent reply of 
Diotima. 

10 See at n. 2. 

1 Ficinus, “‘ Quia Amor sempiternum quiddam est et immortale, quem- 
admodum in ipso mortali generatio,’’ as if he had found in his MS. 
Ore aevyevéc tore Te Kai d0dvaroy "Epwe, we nai iv Ovyre~ y yévvnote, 
at least éy is read in two MSS. 

—l2 T must leave for others to perceive the connexion of the reasoning 
in all the words between the numerals. ‘‘ Davus sum non C&dipus.”’ 

813 Ficinus has “toto impetu proferuntur et amoris ardore insa- 
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each other; and afterwards to rear their offspring; and how 
ready in their behalf the weakest are to fight against the 
strongest, and to die for them, and though they are themselves 
pining away with hunger, M4they do not faint in doing every 
thing, so as to bring them up.'* Human beings indeed, she 
said, one might fancy, acted thus from reflection, but what 
reason is there for wild animals to be so lovingly disposed. 
Can you state ?—And I said again that I did not know.—And 
do you think, said she, ever to become a person of power in 
questions of love, if you do not understand this ?—It is for 
this very reason, said J, Diotima, as I just now stated, that I 
come to you, being well aware that I have need of teachers. 
Do you then tell me the cause both of this and of all the rest 
relating to questions of love.—If you believe then, said she, 
that there is naturally the love of that, which we have often con- 
fessed, do not wonder. For here, on the same ground as that, the 
mortal nature seeks as far as possible to be ever and immortal.!” 


niunt,’’ which isinfinitely more graphic than the lifeless Greek—vooovyvra 
TE TavTa Kai towTiKeic OvaTcOsueva ; where OvariOéperva is most inelegantly 
repeated after duari@evat in the preceding sentence. The passage has 
evidently been tampered with. 

414 The Greek is, wor’ éxeiva ix rpégey kai ddAo TAY ToLovYTA, i.e. 
** So as to bring them up, and are doing every thing else—’’ But in the 
formula way zoteiy the word a@\Xo never is, nor could be found. Hence 
in lieu of cai dO, Plato wrote either, as I have translated, od« addvet, a 
verb peculiarly appropriate here, as may be seen in my note on Philoct. 
174, where I should have quoted Perizonius on Alian. V. H. ix. 5, and 
Wyttenbach’s on Plutarch. de Audiend. Poet. c. v.; or since the neuter 
plural Z#a, signifying a thing of life, would require a verb plural advovot, 
we may read aikdAXet 71, i. e. “Sa certain feeling cheats them into the 
doing every thing so as to bring up their young.’ For thus we find in 
Aristoph. Thesm. 870, ’AAN, Hep aixddXer Tt eapdiay éunv, My evoroy 
@ Led, rode Tonoys pe eXridoc. For by the slight change of Pevoor into 
wWevoroy, and of ry¢ értodone into rijoce monoyc p, we get rid of all the 
rubbish heaped up by the Scholiasts, who did not know that Sophocles 
wrote likewise in Peleus, M7) Wevarody, © Zev, wy pw EAXYC ave Oopdc, not My 
evoov, in defiance of the language. In the passage of Plato, however, 
there is, I suspect, an errorin waparevépueva. For the effect of hunger 
is to contract, not extend, the muscles of the body. In fact, wapareive- 
oat is applied rather to the fulness than emptiness of the stomach, as 
shown by “Adic aging’ raparéirapat ydo éoOiwy, quoted from Aristophanes 
by Suid. in Maparérapar t2wycwpat. One would have expected rather 
Ap awopia TE TEepopeva, i, e. wasted with hunger and with want.” 
Ficinus has, “‘parata sunt fame deficere, modo filios nutriant, et aliud 
quodlibet audacter aggrediuntur.”’ 

18 In what way del etvar differs from a@dvarog, I must leave for others 
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Now this it effects only by generation ; when it leaves another 
new thing in the place of the old; since at the time when each 
individual animal !*is said to live, and to be the same ;'° as for 
instance, a person is called the same from childhood, until he 
becomes an old man; and though he never possesses the same 
things in himself, he is nevertheless called the same person, 
7 being perpetually altered, (by obtaining some new things, ) 
and losing (the old),!” as regards the hair and flesh, and bones 
and blood, and the whole body. And not only as regards the 
body, but the soul likewise; his manners, morals, opinions, de- 
sires, pleasures, pains, fears, all these never remain the same 
to any man; but some are produced, and some destroyed. 
And there is something still more strange than this; since not 
only are some sciences produced, and some lost by us, but we 
are never the same, not even as regards sciences in general ; 
but each single science suffers in a similar way. For what 
we call to practise oneself is to act, as if a science were about 
to depart; and indeed oblivion is the departure of science ; 
but practice, introducing again a fresh remembrance in the 
place of the departing one, preserves the science, so that it 
seems to be the same. In this manner every thing mortal is 
preserved, not by its being in every respect the same for ever, 


to explain. Nor just before do I see how éyraivOa, an adverb of time or 
place, can be opposed to éxetvm, a pronoun relating to a thing or person. 
Hence, since nearly all the MSS. read 70 iva, perhaps Plato wrote aeuyevéc 
Tt eivat Kai aOavaroy, as just before in § 31, deysvig—xai a@dvaror: 
where, to avoid the tautology, I have rendered devyevig “‘ ever producing.” 

1616 Such is the barefaced nonsense, which Stalbaum believes Plato 
wrote, only because he was determined to reject the certain emendation 
of Hommel—which he has chosen to pass over with a sneer—éy Cy 
KkaXeirat, KadéiratKai sivat To avTo. For Hommel knew, what Stalbaum 
did not, that cai is thus added after a repeated word, as I have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 155, 258, and 307, and to the passages there quoted 
I could now add full thirty more. They however, who are disposed to 
believe that Plato, whose language is generally as clear as crystal, would 
render his meaning muddy by an unusual construction, will of course re- 
ceive Stalbaum’s note as a god-send. 

17_i7 In lieu of add vede asi yryvémevoc, Stephens was near the 
mark in proposing aAdotiog dei yevouevoc, He should have suggested 
dAXotobpevog asi—So too instead of supplying ra péy rooctapBarvwr, 
to answer to rd dé dzodXdc, F. Wolf should have elicited ra pév vé 
apvipevoc from ytyvdopevoc; while by the aid of Ficinus’ ‘ et vetera 
exuit,” Bast happily restored rad 0& mwadatd dzoddktc. The word 
ytyvopevoc is evidently owing to the subsequent rd pév yiyverat, ra 0& 
anwo\AuTa. 
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as the deity is; but by the thing that is departing and grow- 
ing old, leaving another new thing, such as it was itself. By 
this contrivance, Socrates, said she, that which is mortal par- 
takes of immortality, both body and all other things. 38 But 
that which is immortal in another way.'® Do not then wonder 
that every thing!® honours its own offspring. For this 
earnest attention and love follows”® every thing for the sake 
of immortality. —[33. | 2?! And I on hearing the discourse was 
amazed and said,?! Be this so, said J,?? thou most wise Dio- 
tima; since such is truly the case. And she, like the perfect *3 
sophists, replied, Rest assured,?4 Socrates. Since, if you are 
willing to turn your eyes to the love of glory in mankind, 
you would wonder at your want of reason touching the points 
on which I have spoken, unless you bear in mind and consider 
how terribly they are affected”> with the desire to become 
renowned, 


1818 This, says Stalbaum, is added to limit the universality of the as- 
sertion, ‘and all other things.’’ But surely Plato would never have pre- 
sumed to hint at the manner in which an immortal thing is preserved and 
perpetuated, even if he wanted the wit to perceive that what is immortal 
would never require any preserving process. To avoid therefore the 
alsurdity, which Stalbaum has admitted into his 2nd edition, although 
properly rejected in his first, Creuzer in Lect. Platonic, at the end of his 
edition of Plotinus de Pulchritud. p. 528, would read adtvaroy, which 
Ast and Rynders have adopted; for they did not see that Plato wrote 
aGéusroy O& aAy, i. e. ‘but unlawful in any other way.’ 

19 The word ady here, and shortly afterwards wavri, could hardly 
stand without Géov or O»yroy— 

2 Ficinus has “amor inest,’’ which leads to greort. The two words 
are interchanged in Cratylus, § 10. 

_ 2%! The words between the numerals are omitted by Sydenham, al- 
though found in the version of Ficinus. 

22 Others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote eizvov, Eiev, qv 
& éyw, & copwrarn, when he might have written cizov, Eley, vip At, 
yovat cobwrarn. 

23 Stalbaum says, that in ol réAeoe cogtorat there is a covert ridicule 
of the Sophists. But as Diotima was only a solitary person, she could 
hardly be compared to many sophists. Plato wrote either yeAoid¢ rie 
codtoric, or 6 da’ ’EAéac cogtarie, as in the Sophist, § 1, é% “EXéag— 
girocogoy. 

24 As there is nothing to which the expression ‘‘ rest assured ’’ can be 
applied, Plato probably wrote Kai, 7 0° }—Ed tot Ore Epne eb, DwKparec, 
instead of Kai 9,— Ed io@i, ton, o— 

2 Although dera¢ dudxecvrae might perhaps stand, yet dewwe draxai- 
ovrat, ‘“ terribly inflamed,’”’ would be far more forcible. 
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6 And fame undying to lay up for ever.*® 


And for this they are ready to run the risk of all kinds of 
danger, even still more than for their children, and to ex- 
pend their substance, and undergo labours of whatsoever kind, 
and for it to die. Since do you fancy, said she, that Alcestis 
would have died for Admetus, or Achilles?’ have died over 
the body of Patroclus, or your countryman Codrus to pre- 
serve the kingdom for his children, ?%had they not thought 
that of their virtuous deeds the remembrance would never- 
dying live, as it actually does for ever, which we cherish to 
this day ??9—®9 Far from it, said I. But I think, that in be- 
half of undying virtue, and of a reputation glorious?! as this, 
all men perform all deeds, and so much the more, as they are 
the more excellent.2° For they have a yearning for immor- 
tality.—They then, said she, who have a yearning according 
to the body, turn themselves rather to women, and are in this 
way given to love affairs; and by child-getting procure for 
themselves, as they fancy, immortality and a remembrance 


7626 As the Greek words Kai kdéoe ic rév asi ypdvoy a0dvaror 
caraGeoOat contain a latent hexameter, I have put the translation into 
verse. On the peculiar use of caraQéc@at, see Valckenaer on Herodot. 
vi. 73. 

27 The example of Achilles in dying for glory, is brought forward by 
Aristotle in his well-known hymn to Glory, of which I gave a translation 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1833, p. 538. 

°8 Horace assigns a more noble motive in his ‘‘Codrus pro patria non 
timidus mori.” 

299 Flere again are some latent hexameters, portions of which Hom- 
mel was the first to detect; but he did not perceive that Plato had in 
mind a distich on Codrus—‘Quero yap wepi ob reOvnkdroe aity EcecOat 
"AOdvarov prune aperie, Nv toxopey Husic. 

3030 All the words between the numerals are assigned correctly to 
Socrates by Ficinus, whe saw probably that oiyac could not be said by 
Diotima, who would have spoken with more decision, as became an in- 
structress. Ficinus, however, omits 67, and so does another MS., for 
Plato wrote pny. We find indeed oipas twice a little below, but incor- 
rectly in both places. 

31 The Greek is roratrne O6&ne edKdeotve TdvTEec TWavTa ToLOvOLY. 
But ev«Xsovc is perfectly useless alter rocatirne. Moreover it should be 
stated not that men do all things, some of which might be base in them- 
selves, but on:y such as are honourable. Hence for evcXeovc, three MSS. 
fortunately read evxAswe, which leads to 3 kai kahGe, a formula perpetual 
in Plato. See the critics quoted by myself on Prom. 1067. Addend. 
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and happiness for the time to come.*? ** But they (who have 
a yearning) according to the soul—Are there then, said I, 
they who yearn in their souls?—Still more (said she) than 
in their bodies; for which it is fitting for the soul to yearn 
and to bring forth. What fitting (offspring) is this? In- 
tellect and every other excellence.*8 Of which all poets are 
the generators, and such handy-craftsmen as are said to be in- 
ventive. But the greatest and most beautiful part of intellect 
is that, which is conversant in the well-ordering of cities and 
private dwellings, to which is given the name of temperance 
and justice. With these when any one is teeming “from his 
youth, as being divine in his soul, and when he has arrived 
at a mature age,*4 he longs already *to beget and breed ;* 
36 and he seeks, I think, even he,*® going about, for the beau- 
tiful thing, upon which he may generate: for he never will 
generate on what is ugly; and thus yearning, he takes to his 
arms handsome bodies rather than the ugly ; but if he meets 
with a soul beautiful and noble, and finely moulded, he ardent- 
ly embraces both united ; and to such a person he immediately 
discourses copiously on virtue, and what a virtuous man ought 
to be, and what pursuits he should follow; and he endeavours 


32 In the words Hie roy éreira ypvooyv wavra moptfopevog is an evi- 
dent pentameter, probably accidental. 

33__33 All the words between the numerals are commonly assigned to 
Diotima; and the whole chain of the conversation is so broken, as to 
defy even the critical powers of Stalbaum to unite the links. For neither 
he nor any one else has seen that Plato wrote éény, 7 0 7, 7) and rixrety, 
not oy, 7) and Kkveeyv—for xvev could not thus follow cujoar, despite the 
nice distinction of Stalbaum between cvijoat, ‘to have a completed 
conception,” and xveuv, “‘ to be in the state of a conception.”? But the 
very clever critic forgot that the idea of a completed act would be ex- 
pressed by kexunkéivat, not kuijcat. 

3134 Ficinus has, ‘‘ideoque divinus «tate debita imminente,” as if 
his MS. had omitted é« véov: and just before, from his “ hujusmodi 
natura,” Fischer elicited ¢vow for Pux7jv—Plato probably wrote both— 
Thy TE ovo Kai Thy Puyny OEiog OY— 

8585 Here, as in § 31, where the same phrase occurs, I would read 
rikrey Téexva yevvata, instead of rikrety Te kai yevyay, and so too a little 
afterwards. 

3636 The Greek is @nret 07, oiwat, Kai obrog wepuwy To KaNOv—Fi- 
cinus has ‘‘ Et idcirco passim vagatur queeruntque pulchrum,”’ omitting 
oiwat, which is ill-suited to the magisterial Diotima, and cai, which has 
no meaning here. Plato wrote, I suspect, Gnrei dt, Oaipovwraroc wept- 
Lwv, or Snrei O&, WY parviKwrarTos. 
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himself to act the teacher; for laying hold, I think,” of a 
beautiful thing, and associating with it, he breeds and begets 
that, with which he has been yearning of old, and has both 
present and absent borne in recollection; and in common 
with the other party, he brings up what has been produced ; 
so that such persons have a communion of feeling towards 
each other much greater than what arises from (other)** chil- 
dren, and a friendship more firm; inasmuch as they have a 
joint interest in children more lovely and more immortal.*? 
Now every one would choose that such children should be 
born to him rather than those of a human kind. And turn- 
ing his thoughts to Homer, Hesiod, and the rest of the excel- 
lent poets, he would envy *° them for having left such an issue 
of their own, as to obtain for them an undying glory and re- 
membrance. Or, if you prefer it, said she, (see) what chil- 
dren Lycurgus left behind him at Lacedemon, the saviours 
of their country,*! and, so to say, of the whole of Greece. 
Amongst yourselves, too, how honoured is Solon, for his be- 
getting the laws! and there are many * other men elsewhere 
and in many places amongst both the Greeks and Barbarians, 
who have shown forth many and noble deeds, and begotten 
every kind of virtue. And to them many holy rites** have 


37 Ficinus again omits ofuat. Plato probably wrote yao éowuarie, a 
word elsewhere corrupted, as I have shown in Bailey’s Hermesianax, p. 
79, and to the passages quoted there I could now add as many more, 

38 Ficinus has “quam mortalium filiorum parentes,’’ which probably 
led Bast to ri¢ Tév wadoondpwv—If the Latin of Ficinus be a truthful 
version, he must have found rij¢ rev Ovynrey raidwy roxcéwy. But per- 
haps d\Awy merely has dropt out before raidwyv. 

39 This “‘more immortal’? seems a rather strange expression. As if 
there were degrees in immortality. One would have expected rather 
‘‘Jess mortal.” 

40 Ast correctly suggested fnAoin for CyAwy, which Stalbaum vainly 
attempts to defend. 

41 Instead of rie Aaxedaipovog Plato wrote rij¢ yijc, of which Aaxedai- 
povog is the interpretation. 

42: The Greek is we évoc eireivy Tie “EAXGOoc. Ficinus has “ totius 
poene Greecie,”’ which leads to kai waone, we Erog Etreiv, ric “EXAdOoe. 
For wg ézoe eiveiv could not thus stand by itself, as I have shown in my 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 218, and I could now add twice as much to what 
I have there written. 

43 Ficinus—“ aliique permulti alibi.”” Hetherefore found in his MSS. 
at @Aoe woAAot GAO. 

44 For a list of mortals worshipped as gods Ast refers to Clemens Alex- 
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been paid on account of such their progeny; but never to 
any man on account of his human ofispring. [34.] In such 
mysteries relating to Love even you, Socrates, would perhaps 
be initiated. But the consummation,*® on account of which 
the looking-on itself exists, if a person follows the rites cor- 
rectly, 471 know well you would not complete.’ However, 


andr. Strom. i. 15, and he might have added the same Father’s Cohort. p. 
24, Athenagoras Legat. p. 2 and 53, ed. Ox., and Theodoret, p. 42. 

4 This was said designedly by Plato, who knew that Socrates was 
never initiated and never wished to be; while to rescue the character of 
Diotima from being a false prophetess, the ‘‘ perhaps’? was introduced. 

46 To understand this allusion to the Mysteries, Sydenham says 
that, previous to a person being perfectly initiated, three degrees were 
to be taken, answering, he might have observed, to the three degrees 
at the University and in Freemasonry, both to be traced to a common 
origin in the Mysteries. The first degree was called “ purgation,” the 
second “ illumination,”’ and the third “a looking-on.”’ The consummation 
however did not take place until five years after the initiation. Agreeable 
to this gradation Diotima initiates Socrates into the mysteries of Love ; 
where her confutation of his pretended former notions, but, in reality, of 
the preceding speeches in this Dialogue, answers to the first step, “‘ pur- 
gation.”? Her instructions as to the true doctrine of Love answer to the 
second step, ‘‘ illumination.”? And the remainder of her discourse alludes 
to the last step, “‘ a looking-on.”? But Sydenham seems to have forgotten 
that, as the initiation was not completed until the Neophyte had become 
an ’Eozrne, “a looker-on,” Plato could not have written ra dé réAeta 
cai éorrica ; and still less did Stalbaum perceive that the words wy tvexa 
kai Tavra could not have reference to what had been already said; for 
from the passage quoted by himself from § 35, @ewpevoc—rmpoc rédoc 
non iwyv, it is evident that Plato wrote ra dé TéXeta, Wy EveKa ye adra Ta 
éxomrica gory: and so I have translated; for we thus get at the natural 
meaning of simple words, out of which Ficinus has made this high- 
flown sense—‘“‘ Utrum vero ulterius procedas ac perfecta demum amatoria, 
queve sublime spectant, quorum gratia hec sunt, animadvertas utrum 
inquam pergere valeas necne, ignoro.’’ According to the Scholiast on 
Aristoph. Baro. 744, in the Mysteries, the Neophyte was called in the first 
year, Mvorne; in the second, "Egopog ; and in the third, "Exowrne. But 
as "Edopog and ’Exdarne are synonymous, we must read Kepxvogdooc, as 
is evident from Clemens Alex. Cohort. c. ii. 15. For xépxvog is the name 
of a hawk or cock, and was the symbol of certain rites practised in the 
Mysteries, as may be inferred from a line in Aristophanes. 

4747 'The Greek is, ob oi0’ ei oidc 7 ay eine. But «i dy eine is the 
extreme of barbarism. The particles et dy are never united in prose; 
and if they could be, they would be followed by a subjunctive, as being 
synonymous with éay. Granting, however, the syntax to be correct, the 
sense is none. Stalbaum, indeed, would supply uvyOijvai after cider av 
eine. How much easier is it to read, ovx, 010’ ed, oidg 7 Gy avica: as I 
have translated. 
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said she, I will tell you, and not be wanting in a readiness 
(to instruct you). But do you endeavour to follow me, as 
long as you are able. He then, said she, who would rightly 
arrive at this consummation, must begin when young to direct 
his steps to forms that are beautiful. And if, in the first 
place, his leader conducts him rightly, he must feel a love for 
one of them, and there beget conversations full of beauty. 
In the next place, he must have a due perception that the 
beauty, which exists in any form whatever, is the brother to 
that which is in adifferent form. Andif he must pursue® the 
beauty, which is ina species, there would be a great want of 
understanding 49 not to consider the beauty found in all bodies 
as one and the same. And he, who thus considers, must®° 
become a lover of all beautiful forms, ©! and relax the violence 
(of his love) for a single form, and despise it, and hold it of 
no moment ;°! and afterwards consider of greater value the 
beauty existing in the soul, than that existing in the body; 
so that, if there be a person only reasonably beautiful’? in 
soul, and if he bears only a small flower,>? he should be 


48 Dissatisfied, as every one must be, with the nonsensical ef det dcwxery— 
as if the idea of a necessity could be here introduced—evin Stalbaum 
proposed to read <i 67 due. He should have suggested «i idor duoKxwy, 
‘if he should see in his pursuit.” 

4949 Although zoAAy dvora might perhaps stand here with éori un- 
derstood, yet one would prefer wo\A\7 dy dvota sin— 

50_50 The Greek is tovro 6& évvoncavra Karacrinvat. Ficinus has 
** Et qui hoc advertit—evadere debet,’’’from whence Stephens proposed 
to read rovro 0é det évvonoavra—He should have suggested rotro oé és. 
For thus déov has been lost or corrupted elsewhere through dé, as I have 
shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 157. 

5151 Here again it is easy to see that Ficinus found in his MS. a text 
far superior to the present one—évig dé 7d ofddpa TovTo yaddoat 
Karagpovycarra Kai opikooy nynoapsvov : where rovro has nothing to 
which it can be referred, and karagpovnoavra kai opikooy nynodpevoy 
is an insufferable tautology. From both these faults the Latin of Ficinus 
is free: “* Amoris autem erga unum vehementiam hac ratione remittere, 
utque unius speciem parvi facere,”’ which leads to évdc 0é 76 ofddpa Epw~ 
T6g TL xahdoa Kara dodyyoty, Ev TL KadOY opiKOdY HynodpEVOY, i. e. 
‘‘ to relax somewhat of the violence of love for one, and prudently to hold 
cheap a solitary case of beauty.”’ 

52 The Greek is éueceye wy rnv Puyny. But the idea of beauty could 
not be omitted. Plato evidently wrote éaustkwe radkoc— 

853 The Greek is kai tay opuxpdy av0oc éEyy. Stalbaum would ex- 
punge éav. He should have seen that, as dv@o¢ could not thus stand by 
itself, the train of thought requires évvoiac kai opixpdy dyvOoc, “ even a 
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satisfied to feel a love, and to tend with care, and to give birth 
to conversations of this kind, full of beauty, and to seek such 
as will make the young better, in order that he may, on the 
other hand,*4 be compelled to behold the beauty existing in 
the employments of life,°? and the regulations of laws, and to 
see this, that all this has an affinity with itself, in order®® that 
he may consider as of little value the beauty that is around 
the body; and after these (liberal) employments to lead him ®? 
to sciences®® in order that he may see again the loveliness of 
svience ; and looking upon beauty as being now manifold, he 
may no longer be the slave of that which exists in one form— 
\9as a domestic is contentedly in love with the beauty of a 
little child, or of a man, or one emp!oyment**—and become a 


small flower of intellect.’ TFicinus has “ quamvis forma corporis aliis 
quibusdam cedat;”’ supplying, probably, out of his own head a dacuna in 
his MS, 

5 Instead of av one would prefer ed, “ well,’’ or aei, “‘ constantly.’’ 

55 By éxirnodstpara were meant all the pursuits, bodily and mental, 
requisite for persons of family, fortune, and of a liberal turn of mind, and 
not engaged in-handicraft trades. S. 

56 Ast justly objects to tva repeated. But he did not see that, as-Plato 
wrote cat Touro tdwy Ort, not icstv—the iva could not be omitted. 

57 As there is nothing on which ayayeiy can depend, Ficinus translated . 
“ ducatur.” Stalbaum says that rév yyovpevor is to be supplied. Plato 
wrote, L suspect, odnyév éxety, “ to have a way-leader.”’ 

38 By sciences are meant arithmetic, geometry, music in its theory, and 
astronomy, all of which were requisite for the study of true philosophy. . 
In these sciences every step is from beauty to beauty; for in every new 
theorem there is discovered something to attract by its intellectual charm, 
as the beauty of body does the eye; and thus each different science seems 
a different and a wider world of beauty. 8. 

5°59 Such is the literal version of the Greek—wozep ofxérng ayaray 
wawapiou KaddAog 7 avOowrov Tivdc H émiTNOEipatocg. Now although 
domestic servants do in many countries feel a pride in the beauty of the 
children under their care, yet the circumstance is not of so constant oc- 
currence, as to become the groundwork of anillustration. Correctly then 
did Hommel object to oixérne, but incorrectly propose 6 ixérn¢e. For 
Plato evidently wrote 0 roxetc, ‘ the begetter;’? and as wotnryg was 
another name for a begetter, as before stated, it is equally evident that 
we must read 7 dvOpu7tvécg Tic Toinrie émiTNOEdparog Evoc, i. e. “ or 
some mortal begetter of one studious pursuit,” of which the inventor or 
professor becomes the slave; the very expression applied to Garrick by 
Goldsmith, who called him “ the slave of his art.’? So too ambitious 
persons are said to be “ the slaves of glory.’”’ Even “‘ philosophus,”’ ac- 
cording to St. Hieronym. Epist. p. 585, was “ glorie—vile—mancipium ;”’ 
by the aid of which passage, I corrected, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
July 1833, p. 34, Thucyd. ii. 42, by reading ry¢ ddEn¢ padAoy Sovran 
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person of no mark, and of contracted notions; but turning 
himself to the wide sea of beauty, and contemplating the 
many and beautiful and magnificent discourses, he may 
6°(there) give birth to conceptions in unstinting®! philoso- 
phy, until being there (in philosophy) strengthened and in- 
creased,® he shall behold some single science of such a kind that 
it is conversant with so great and beautiful a thing.’ [35.], 
But now try, said she, to give me all the attention you can. 
Whoever then has been instructed thus far in the mysteries of 
Love, and has beheld in due order and correctly the things of 
beauty, he will, when he arrives at the consummation of the 
things of Love, see on a sudden some wondrous sight of na- 
tural beauty, for the sake of which all his previous labours 
have been undertaken. For in the first place, it exists for 
ever, being neither produced nor destroyed, and neither suffer- 
ing increase nor decay. In the next place, it is not beautiful 
only on this side, but ugly on that; nor only at one time, but 
not so at another ; nor as regards one point beautiful, but as re- 
gards another ugly ; nor as being beautiful in the eyes of some, 
but ugly in the eyes of others; nor will its beauty be a mere out- 
ward appearance, as if it were a face, or hands, or any thing 
else in which the body participates; nor is it any discourse or 
science; nor does it exist in any other being, such as an 


n éove— the slaves of glory rather than of fear ;’’ similar to dotAor— 
Toéy ae arorwy, in Thucyd. iil. 38, where Bloomfield quotes from Aristides 

THe xpetag dei dodbXdove sivas, and from Gregor. Nazianz. dovAor dyrec rey 
asi Tapdvrwy: and he might have added Dionys. Hal. p. 426, who calls 
Philistus, dodAov mAsovetiac. 

60 By his translation—‘‘ preclaros sermones magnificasque animi sen- 
sus’’—it would seem that Stalbaum wished to read, Gewpdv wodXove Kai 
Kadov¢ Adyoue, TikTy peyadorpeTéoTaTa Ta Ovavonpara. For thus each 
substantive would have its fitting adjective. 

6t In lieu of ap@dvy, “ unstinting,” one MS. has a¢@drvwe, answering 
to * abunde ’’ in Ficinus; which Ast feels disposed to adopt. 

62__6? Others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote here caridy 
after Qewo@yv just before, or that  éort kadov rotovde could follow riva 
ETLOTHUNY piay ToravTny, unless it be said that caridy means, ‘‘ he may 
look down upon,’’ and in that case we must take rocovds in a depreciating 
sense. For the meaning would be, “ Until being there strengthened and 
increased, he shall look down with scorn upon such a single science as this, 
which is conversant about such a thing of beauty forsooth!’? Stalbaum 
indeed fancies that by caridy ria émiornpny play tooabrny we are to 
understand, ‘‘ he may behold the science of beauty itself.”” But Plato 
would then have written adryy ryy éxiornuny piay, without rocavTny, 
and even without piay. 
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animal; nor in the earth, nor in the heavens, nor ®in any 
other part of the universe;°* but it subsists by and with it- 
self, and possesses a form eternally one; while all the other 
things are beautiful through their participating in this, in 
some such manner, that whereas the rest are produced and 
destroyed, it becomes neither greater in aught, nor less, nor 
is exposed to any state of suffering. And when ascending 
from these, through rightly loving the young, he begins to 
have a view of the beautiful, he will have nearly arrived at 
the consummation. Now this is to march (by oneself)® 
correctly to the affairs of Love, or to be led by another ; 
beginning from the things of beauty, to keep ascending, for 
the sake of the beautiful itself, by making use as it were of 
steps, from one beautiful object to two, and from two to all ; 
and from the beauty of bodies © (to the beauty of scul; and 
from the beauty of soul) © to that of pursuits ; from the beauty 
of pursuits to that of doctrines; until he arrives at length from 
the beauty of doctrines (generally), to that single one relating 
to nothing else than beauty in the abstract, [and he knows 
at last what is the beautiful itself. | In this state of life, if 
any where, dear Socrates, said the stranger-prophetess,*’ should 


8863 From this translation it would seem as if Sydenham wished to 
read fy rive Tov ddov dAAW— 

6 To preserve the balance of the sentence I have translated as if adroy 
had dropt out between dévae and 7 U0 dAXov. See my Poppo’s Pro- 
legom. p. 254. 

6565 From the repetition of reAkevra@y after reXeurnoy it is evident that 
the words within brackets are an interpolation. Stalbaum indeed once 
felt half disposed to reject kai awd rév padnparwy—rerevtnoy, because 
this is the only passage in Plato where gor’ ay is to be found united to 
a subjunctive ; but he was led to admit the usage from meeting with yyw 
shortly afterwards. He did not then perceive that the repetition of pa- 
Ona suggests another objection to the genuineness of the present text ; 
where Plato wrote, I suspect, we dv amd cadeyv rev padnpatwry én’ 
éxeivo TeAEUTIOY, 0 éoTLv OvK AdXOV H abToU Tov Kadov paOnpa. Here 
cad@v has heen obtained from cai read in most of the MSS. and éy in 
others; for in this climax the word cadwy is designedly repeated, while 
éwe ay is due to Stalbaum. 

6666 In the Greek there seems to be here an omission of the words be- 
longing to those included between the brackets,da70 rwv Kakwv cwpatwr 
[émi rag Kahac Wuyac, Kai ard THY Katay Woywy] imi Ta Kaha éExtTH- 
dedpara. For some such words are plainly necessary to make this re- 
capitulation agree with the account given before. S$. It was from this 
passage that the subsequent philosophers defined Beauty as existing, 1. 
in the Soul; 2. in the Body; 3. in Morals; and 4. in Arts. 

87 Sydenham was the first to adopt wavrucy) found in the version of Fi- 
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a person live, contemplating beauty in the abstract; which 
should he behold, it will appear to be not in a bit of gold, nor 
in dress, nor in beautiful boys or youths; with the sight of 
which you are struck, and are ready both yourself and many 
others, if it were possible, to look upon your beloved and live 
with them for ever, and to neither eat nor drink, but © to feast 
yourselves with the view,® and to be together. What think 
you then, said she, would take place, if it were in the 
power of any person to behold beauty itself, clear as the 
light, pure and unmixed, but” not polluted with human 
flesh and colour, and much of other kinds of mortal trash; 
but be able to view the godlike” beautiful in its singleness 
of form? Think you, said she, that the life of a man would be 
of little account who looks thither, and beholds it with what 
he ought,” and is in its company? Perceive you not, said 


cinus, as he says. But the ed. pr. omits the Latin words corresponding 
to the Greek, én 7) Mavrunky evn. They were first introduced into 
the eee copy of that version by Simon Gryneus, as Fischer has duly 
noticed. 

6868 Instead of OsaoOat, four MSS. offer Oeaoac@at, from which it is 
easy to elicit @é@ éorraoQar: to which I was led by Sydenham’s “ feast- 
ing the eyes,’ who saw that something was required here to answer to 
' the preceding éo@iev. On the metaphorical use of éoriay see Ast on 
Pheedr, p. 227, B. 

69 If Oia éortaoOat has been correctly restored, it is evident that 
in Evvetvat, which, like Osdo@at, is perfectly superfluous after dpwvrec 
and £vvdvrec, there lies hid some word better suited to the flow of ideas. 
Perhaps Plato wrote Evyv7iOévar rv Oaira. For rv daira might easily 
have dropt out before ri dijra: while EvyriOévat ryv daira would al- 
lude to the fact of both parties making a joint feast of the same kind. 
A similar comparison of love to a feast is found in the well-known lines 
of Shakspeare— 

‘* As if increase of appetite would grow By what it fed on.” 

70 Ast justly objected to dAAd, which Stalbaum vainly attempts to de- 
fend by passages not in point. Ficinus has “‘ simplex,’’ which leads at 
once to amour. 

71 The Greek is ard 76 Osiov kadkdov—But Oeioy could not be thus in- 
serted between aird 76 and kadév—Nor do I very well understand 
povoedéc, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it; nor could Shelley, 
who translates it, as Taylor would have done, ‘‘ monoeidic.”’ 

72 The Greek is in some MSS. cai éxeivo 6 Osi Oewpévov kai Evvdvroc 
avT@, in others, @ det, which Ast conjectured and Stalbaum has adopted. 
But what is the meaning of « dei, neither Ast nor Stalbaum has thought 
proper to explain. For most assuredly on the present occasion the idea 
of any necessity or fitness would be totally irrelevant. Moreover 
Oewpévov could not thus follow BAérorroc, nor could éxetvo and ait be 
thus applied to the same thing. Unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato 
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‘she, that there alone will it be in the power of him, who looks 
upon the beautiful with the eye by which it can be seen, to be- 
get not the shadowy show of virtue—as not coming in contact 
with shadowy shows—but virtue in reality, as coming in con- 
tact with areality ; and that to a person, begetting virtue in real- 
ity and bringing her up, it will happen for him to become god- 
‘beloved, and, if ever man was, immortal.—| 36: ] Thus, (friend) 
Pheedrus and ye the rest here, spoke Diotima, and I am my- 
self convinced, and being convinced, I am endeavouring to 
convince the rest, that no one would readily find a better 
assistant to human nature for the attainment of such a pos- 
session than Love. And hence I assert, that every man 
ought to hold Love in honour; and I do myself pay all 
honours to the things of Love, and cultivate them particularly, 
and I exhort others likewise ; and both now and ever I cele- 
brate, as far as I can, the power and the excellence of Love.’ 
— Consider then, Pheedrus, this speech as having been spoken 
in praise of Love, if you are so inclined; but if not, giving it 


wrote éxeise BAévrovroc avOpwrov aéxvov, oia On TOY © Oewpévov 68d Kat 
ob pvovToe aérod, i. e. “ of a man looking thitherwards without fear, as 
the eagle looks with a piercing eye upon the sun without blinking.” The 
causes of error are to be traced to the corruption of ddxyov, and ®, (i. e. 
“Hiwoy, ) and £0, and pubovroc, on which I could say or have said something 
in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 249, Eum. 2, Suppl. 901, and Hippias Maj. § 17, 
n.5. With regard to the fact of the eagle being supposed to possess the 
power of looking upon the sun without being blinded, compare Ecphan- 
tus in Stobeus, p. 333, 14, 76 kpdricroy iv mravoic Coy deroc ayTwroy 
adriw yevopevoyv. Themist. Or. ii. 0. 61, Petar.—=xx. p. 240, ovyvd y’. 
émov azreTeipw, KaOadwep ob ATO TOY VYEoTTWY, Ei OUVATAal pov OTEYELY TE 
dupara kai dvevyecOa THvadbyhivric adnGeiac. ‘The same fact is men- 
tioned by A®lian. Hist. Animal. x. 14, in the case of hawks, ‘Opwoty 
tépacec Opvidwy povot dei gv Tale deriot Tov HALov Pgdiwc. And hence 
Moore has used it as an illustration in his Epistle to Lord John Russell’s 
meditated retirement from public life : 


‘*¢ What thou, with thy genius, thy youth, and thy name, 
Thou born of the Russells, whose instinct to run 
The accustomed career of their sire is the same, 
As the eaglet’s to soar with its eyes to the sun.”’ 


By a similar metaphor Empedocles said, ’"Avravyet mpdc “OXvproy 
aTappuKkrotot wpoowmotc: while Epicurus was described, probably by 
AGlian, quoted by Suid. in ’Ezixovpoc—apBrAverrwy TE Kai TedG THY TOV 
yAtov aiyrny deroe wy. 

73 This seems to be the only intelligible rendering in this place of 
avépiay, which however I hardly think Plato wrote here, but rather 
évEepyélav. 
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any, other name, and taking it in any other sense, so call 
at. | 

[37.] When Socrates had thus spoken, the rest praised the 
speech; but Aristophanes endeavoured to say something, 
because Socrates had, when speaking, alluded” to his speech. 
On a sudden, however, the door of the porch was knocked at 
and it sent within a loud noise, so that there was heard the 
voice of revellers, and of a pipe-playing damsel. Upon this 
Agatho said to the servants, Will you not see to the matter ? 
and if there is any acquaintance, invite him in; but if not, 
say that we are no longer drinking, and have already left off. 
Not long afterwards, the voice of Alcibiades, who was very 
drunk, was heard in the court, bawling very loud, and ask- 
ing— Where is Agatho? and ordering (a slave) to lead him to 
Agatho. The flute-player, therefore, and some others of his fol- 
lowers, supported him towards Agatho, and he stood at the door 
crowned with a garland of ivy and violets, and having very 
many fillets on his head, and exclaiming, All hail, my friends! 
Either receive as a fellow-tippler a man very drunk, or let us 
depart, after crowning Agatho alone, for which purpose we 
have come. For I was not able, said he, to come yesterday ; 
but I am here now with fillets on my head, that, from my own, 
I may bind them on the head of the wisest’® and the most 
beautiful person. “If I should say so, will you laugh™ at 


74 Instead of dvéuaZe, one would expect rather voprée, “ consider,’’ to 
answer to the preceding vopucor. 

75 See § 31. 

76 Although sodwrarov here seems to be supported by cogod in p. 174, 
B. § 2, yet Agatho would hardly be called cogwrarog in the presence of 
Socrates ; to whose wisdom not only had Agatho, in § 4, alluded, but an 
oracle had said, that he was ’Avdpwy ravtwy copwrarog. I suspect that 
Plato wrote here isoQewrdrov, and in § 2, én’ ioo8éov. For both men and 
women, remarkable for their beauty, were said to be equal to the gods; as 
Polyxena is in Hecub. 356, "Ion @ejow. So Cicero Nat. Deor. i. 79, 
‘*deo pulchrior.”’ 

77 The Greek is in some MSS. xedadyy tay eirw obTwoi avadnow, apa 
carayedoeo8e—in four others more correctly kegadyy ovTwoi avadjow, 
éav eiw aoa—which Ast has adopted; forhe knew that éay eizrw ovTwai 
could not mean “ut ita dicam.” Stalbaum, however, rejects éay sizrw 
ovrwoi as an interpolation. Had he entered into the spirit of the dialogue, 
he would perhaps have seen that Plato wrote cegadyy ovTwoi dvadjow, 
Oy day eiw "Eowra, katayé\acecde, i. e. “thus bind the head of him, 
whom should I call Love, you will laugh at me.” For thus a reason 
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me, as being drunk? However, although you may laugh, I 
well know that I am speaking the truth. But tell me imme- 
diately, shall I come in or not on these conditions ? Will you 
drink with me or not? Thereupon all the company was in an 
uproar, and ordered him to enter and recline on a couch, and 
Agatho too invited him. And he (Alcibiades) came, led by 
his attendants; and at the same time taking off the fillets, as 
if about to bind them (on Agatho), he did not see Socrates, 
’ who was before his eyes, but sate down by Agatho, and be- 
tween him and Socrates: for Socrates had made way for him 
that he might sit down ; and sitting down he embraced Agatho, 
and bound the fillet on him. Thereupon said Agatho, Slaves, 
unloose the sandals of Alcibiades, that he may recline as the 
third amongus. By all means, said Alcibiades ;’® but, whois this 
third person our fellow-drinker? and at the same time turn- 
ing round, he beheld Socrates; and on seeing him, he started 
up, and exclaimed, O Hercules! what is this? What ho 
Socrates? are you again sitting here in ambush against me, 
just as you are wont to do, and to appear suddenly, where I 
least expected you would be. And why are you reclining 
here? and” not with Aristophanes, or any other person 
who 1s, and wishes to be a source of merriment? But you 
have contrived to sit near the most beautiful of those within.®° 
Then said Socrates, See, Agatho, if you can assist me; for the 
love of this man here is to me no trifling matter; since 
from the time when I fell in love with him, I am no longer 
permitted either to look at, or speak to, any beautiful person ; 


would be given for the laughter, and Agatho be called by the name ap- 
plied to a beautiful boy by Martial, ‘Sic tu cecus Amor;”’ while of his 
equally beautiful sister it was said, “Sic erit illa Venus.” 

78 Although persons, when reclining at meals, were accustomed to take 
off their slippers, as shown by Gataker in Adversar. Miscell. Post. c. 19, 
quoted by Stalbaum, yet, to the command given by Agatho, Alcibiades 
could scarcely have added Iavv ye:. although he might have said avy 
yé sv, similar to éyee Ka\AtoTa in Theocrit. Id. xv. 3, which, as remarked 
by Valckenaer, was a polite manner of expressing a refusal; just as we 
say in English, “It does very well.’ 

72 The Greek is we, which Stalbaum renders “ quippe, nam.’ Syden- 
ham ‘and,’ as if he wished to read kai: and so perhaps Plato wrote. 
Ficinus has ‘ potius quam apud Aristophanem—aut—”’ 

89 Instead of rwy évdoy one would prefer rwv cvvdairwy, answering to 
“convivarum ”’ in Ficinus. 
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or’! he is, through jealousy and envy, practising strange de- 
vices, and abuses me, and scarcely keeps off his hands? See 
therefore that he does not do something now, but do you re- 
concile us; or, should he attempt to do any violence, do you 
assist me: for 1 greatly fear the madness of this man, and 
his strong feeling of love.—But, said Alcibiades, there shall 
be®? no reconciliation between you and me. For I will by 
and by revenge myself upon you for this. But for the pre- 
sent, Agatho, said he, give me some of the fillets, that I may 
bind them on the wonderful head of this man, and he may 
not find fault with me, because I have bound the fillets on 
you, but not on him, who vanquishes all men in discourse, 
not only lately as you have done, but at all times, upon all 
subjects.83 And at the same time, taking some of the fillets, 
he bound them upon Socrates, and laid himself down. When 
he had laid himself down, he said, [ 88. | °4Let things be; for 
you appear to me to be sober; this you must not be allowed, 
but you must drink ;8* for so it has been agreed. I therefore 
elect myself the chairman ® until you have drunk enough. But, 
Agatho, let some one bring a beaker, if there is a large one; 


81 The Greek is 7 odroci, where Stalbaum vainly attempts to explain 7. 
One would expect rather dei ovroe, mai¢g we, to which ovrooi wwe in 
MS. I. evidently leads. For the sense is, “‘ Like a boy, he is ever 
jealous.” 

82 Some MSS. read ovx éori, others ért. Plato wrote otk ér’ éorat. 

8§ The Greek is érerra—cavidnoa. But évera could not be thus in- 
serted between »Kkwvra and avidnoa. Stalbaum was misled by the pas- 
sages produced by Blomfield on Prom. Vinct. 802. He should have sug- 
gested, as I have translated, ¢ wavra—For thus zavrac and wdyra are 
perpetually united, as I could prove by full twenty passages collected in 
my MS. notes on Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 178. 

8t__8t This is what has been hitherto palmed off upon the world 
as the very words of Plato. Ficinus has, however, ‘‘ Nimium mihi 
sobrii, convive, videmini,’? and has thus got rid of Eiev 6n—a formula 
that could not be found in this place. We might indeed read E? 
ovy On, where Winckelmann on Euthydem. p. 88, was the first to 
suggest ovv. But Plato wrote something, I suspect, to this effect— 
“Tf then ye are indeed men, as ye seem to me, I must not permit 
you to be sober; but ye must now drink bumpers.” In Greek, Ei 
ody On dvdpec tor’ —Ooxeire yao por.—vigey ovK émiTpeTTéoy viv" 
viv O npiv pada woréoy: where vy has been luckily preserved by one 
excellent MS., while a\Ad@ has been changed into pada. 

85 On the chairman at wine-parties, see the Commentators on Horace, 
Od. i, 4, 17, “‘ Quem Venus arbitrum Dicet bibendi.” 
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or rather, there is no need; but bring hither, boy, said he, 
that wine cooler, which seems*® to hold more than eight 
kotyle.87 Having filled it, he first drank it off himself; and 
afterwards ordered them to pour out of it for Socrates, and 
stated at the same time, This stratagem of mine, gentlemen, 
is of no avail against Socrates; for, let him drink as much as 
any one may command, he will not be a bit the more intoxi- 
cated.88 Socrates then, when the boy had poured out the 
wine, drank it off. And Eryximachus said, What shall we 
do, Alcibiades? Shall we neither say nor sing over the cup, 
but drink really like those who are thirsty? To this Alci- 
biades replied, Hail, Eryximachus! thou best of men, sprung 
from the best and most temperate of fathers. And hail® thou 
too, said Eryximachus. But what shall we do? Whatever 
you may order; for you we must obey. For 


A man of physic has ’gainst many others 
A worth.*° 


Order then what you will. Hear then, said Eryximachus. 
Before you came in, it was determined that every one, 
beginning at the right hand, should in turn make a speech 
in praise of Love, to the best of his ability. All the rest 
of us, therefore, have spoken; and it is just, since you 
have not spoken, but have been drinking, that you too 
should make a speech; and, when you have spoken, order 


86 This intransitive sense of idéyra is, what no editor has remarked, a 
barbarism. Plato wrote we idéyroc, ‘‘as for a person to see.”’ For a 
similar syntax, see Kuhner Gr. Gr. § 701, ed. Jelf. 

87 On the measure called ‘‘ kotyla,”’ nothing appears to be known for 
a certainty. It answered probably to the old English “magnum.” With 
regard to the custom of asking, as persons were getting drunk, for tum- 
blers, it will be sufficient to refer to Horace—‘‘ Tum calices poscit ma- 
jores,” and ‘“‘Capaciores affer huc, puer, scyphos,’’ and to Aristoph. 
Tnpvrad. Fr. viii., “Hy 0& rb wpayp éopryn’ wEeptedepey 0 iv KiKAwW AETTIAC- 
Thy Uaie trays, tTpoodipwy 0 nuiv éveyeey odddpa KkvavoBevOy : for so 
that fragment ought to be read, as it were easy to show by parallel 
passages. 

88 Ficinus has ‘nec ebrium unquam videbitis,”’ as if he had found in 
his MS. ob pnror’ abrd péOvoov iynre: similar to Zwxparn pelvovta 
ovodeic TWHWTOTE EWOAKEY. 

89 The Greek is Kai yap od: where ydo is perfectly absurd. Ficinus 
has more correctly, ‘ Et tu salve,’ which leads to Kat yaipe ov. So in 
Eurip. Orest. 470, Q yatpe rpéoB8u—Q yaioe kai ov; where see Porson. 

9 This is a line of Homer in IA. A. 514, 
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Socrates to do whatever you please, and he too order the 
person on his right hand, and so with respect to the rest. 
Alcibiades then said, You say well, Eryximachus; but it is 
not fair®! to compare a drunken man against a sober one in 
their speeches. But, O happy man, does Socrates persuade 
you with respect to what he has just now said? Ordo you 
know that every thing is the contrary to what he has said? 
For he it is, who, when I in his presence praise any one, ex- 
cept himself, whether god or man, will not keep his hands 
from me. “Will you not speak fair words? said Socrates. 
By Neptune, said Alcibiades, say nothing against this ; for I 
will praise no other person, while you are present. Do so then, 
said Eryximachus; if you will, praise Socrates. How say 
you? rejoined Alcibiades. Does it seem good to you, Eryx- 
imachus, that I should do so? Must I fall upon®? this man, 
and revenge myself before you? Ho, sir, said Socrates, what 
have you in mind? Will you praise me so as to make me 
ridiculous ?°4 or what will you do? Iwill speak the truth. But 
see whether you will permit me. Nay, said Socrates, I both 
permit, and command you to speak the truth. “I will do it 
instantly, said Alcibiades. But however do you act thus ;°° if 


*' The Greek is peOtvovra dvooa rapa vyddvTwy oyoug wapaPBad- 
Aetv; Where, according to Ast and Stalbaum, vv is to be supplied before 
yvyporvrwy, and rode before Adyouc. I have translated, wapa vngorr’ év 
Aoyotc. 

* Or we may translate, “‘ Will you not hold your tongue?” For et@n- 
pety has both these meanings. 

%§ How Alcibiades could inquire, whether he should fall foul upon 
Socrates, when he had been requested, if he liked, to praise him, I can- 
not understand. I could have understood it, had he been told to praise 
or abuse, as he liked best. But in that case, Plato would have written 
éwaivecoy 7 Kax&e Néyer. For y eaxwco éyetc might easily have dropt out 
before wie NEyec. 

** From this bitter sneer it is evident that Socrates preferred the abuse 
of Alcibiades to his praise. 

%_95 The Greek is Od« dy p@avome eimety roy AK Biadny Kai pévTor 
ovTwot woinooy, which Ficinus thus puts into Latin, ‘‘ Parebo quam li- 
bentissime, modo id assequi possim.”? For he did not understand the 
phrase obk dv G@dvouu: nor did Hommel see how zroiqooy could thus fol- 
low od Gy ¢0dvouu: and though Stalbaum translates obk dy ¢0dvoipe 
by “I will immediately make a beginning,” he should have produced at 
least one passage, where @0dvey is so used, without a participle. Unless 
Iam greatly mistaken, Plato probably wrote Odx dv ¢@ovoipny éeratyvwr. 
For éxaivwy could have dropt out very easily before eiveiy : while in the 
words kai pévroe obTwot woinooy lies hid kai éuavroy obrwc od Toincoy. 
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Tassert any thing not true, lay hold of me while speaking if you 
will, and say that I am telling a falsehood ; for I shall not will- 
ingly tell a lie. And do not wonder if I speak as if recollecting 
one thing after another ; for it is not easy for aman in my state 
to enumerate readily, and in succession, your strange be- 
haviour. [89.] I will then endeavour, gentlemen, to praise 
Socrates in this way by means of images. He indeed will per- 
haps imagine that I am turning him into ridiculé; but the 
image will be for the sake of what is true, and not ridiculous. 

I say, then, that Socrates is most like the figures of Silenus 
that are seated in the workshops of statuaries, which the 
artists have made, holding reeds or flutes; but which, when 
they are opened down the middle, appear to contain within them 
statues% of the gods. And J again say, that he resembles the 
satyr Marsyas.°’ Now that in your outward form, Socrates, 
you resemble these things, even you yourself will not deny ; 
but that you resemble them likewise in other points, hear in 
the next place. You are saucy in deeds; or are you not? 
For, if you do not acknowledge it, I will bring witnesses to 
the fact. Are you not also a piper much more wonderful than 
Marsyas? YFor%* he charmed men through instruments, by a 
power proceeding from the mouth; and he (charms)% even 
now, when any one plays his melodies. For what Olympus’°° 


% Taylor refers here to the Scholia of Maximus on Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagite, t. ii. p. 209, where it is said that ‘‘ the Greeks made statues, 
without hands or feet, which they called Herme, hollow within, but 
with doors: within these they placed statues of the gods whom they 
worshipped, but they closed them by the Herme externally. Hence 
these Herma appeared to be things of no value; but inwardly they con- 
tained the ornaments of the gods themselves.”’ Of these identical Scholia 
there is a transcript in Etymol. M. ’Appdptor, p. 146, 58, while, by the 
knowledge of this fact, we can understand Adsop, Fab. 128, and the story 
told by Cornelius Nepos of Hannibal saving some gold by placing it in 
the statue of a god. 

97 A celebrated player on the flute, of which he was said to be the in- 
ventor ; and that having challenged Apollo to a trial of skill as a musician, 
he was beaten and flayed alive by the god. T. 

% Instead of ye, Stalbaum says one would have expected yao, which 
Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by his version ‘‘enim.”’ Vainly 
then does Stalbaum attempt to defend ye. 

*% This verb is to be got out from the preceding niAkt. 

100 Olympus the musician was a disciple of Marsyas. Stalbaum refers 
to Plato, Legg. iii. p. 677, Pseudo-Plato Minos, p. 318, B., Aristotle 
Polit. vill. 5, and Plutarch, t. ii. p. 1138. 
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played, I call the melodies of Marsyas, who taught him. Now 
his melodies, whether a good male flute-player plays them, or a 
bad female one, alone! cause a person to be spell- -bound, and 
point out, thro uch their being divine, those that stand in need 2 
of the gods and the mysteries ; but you in this respect alone 
differ from him, that you effect the very same thing by naked 
words without instruments. We therefore, ica we hear 
another person, although a good speaker himself, pronouncing 
the speeches of others, not a single hearer, so to say, pays 
any regard to them; but when any one hears you, or your 
discourses spoken by another, although he is a wretched 
speaker,. yet, whether a woman or a man or a lad is the 
auditor, we are astonished and spell-bound. I therefore, gen- 

tlemen, unless I seemed to be very much in liquor, would tell 
you upon oath what I have suffered by the discourses of this 
man, and am suffering even now. For when I hear him, my 
heart leaps much more than that of the Corybantes;? and 
my tears flow forth through his discourses. I see too many 
others suffering in the very same way. But when I hear 
Pericles, and other excellent orators, I think indeed that they 
speak well, but I suffer nothing of this kind; nor is my soul 
agitated with tumult, nor is it indignant, as if I were in a 
servile state. But by this Marsyas here I am often so affected, 
that it appears to me I ought not to live, while Iam in such a 
state. You willnot, Socrates, say that this is not true. And 
even now I feel conscious that, were I willing to lend him my 
ears, I could not bear it, but should suffer in the very same 
way. For he would compel* me to confess, that, being yet 
very deficient, I neglect my own affairs,° but attend to those 
of the Athenians.© 7By violence therefore restraining my- 
self as to my ears,’ I depart from him, flying, as it were, from 

1 Stalbaum says that pova means “very greatly.” But in the passages 
he quotes pdovog has its usual meaning, ‘‘ only.” 

2 Proclus, in his Commentary on the First Alcibiades, says, that the 
flute was used in the Mysteries, to excite the feelings of the hearers to 
what was divine. Such therefore, as were excited by the melody of the 
pipe, may be supposed to stand in need of the gods and mysteries. T. 

3 On the Corybantes, see Ruhnken in Timeus Lex. KopuBavrigy. 

4 So Sydenham, as if he wished to read dvayxaZor yap ay pe, instead of 
avayKacer yao pe 

5 Instead of ért, the two oldest MSS. offer rz, which leads to ra. 

§ See Alcibiad.i. p. 259, B. 


7-7 The Greek is Bia ody, Gowen ATO THY Lepnrwy, EtLoxopevog Ta 
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the Syrens, lest I should sit there by him until I grew old. 
And towards him alone of all men, I suffer that, which no one 
would think to be in me, to be ashamed of any one. &[But I 
am abashed before him alone.|$ For I feel conscious of my 
inability to deny that what he exhorts me to do ought not to 
be done; but when I depart from him, I am (conscious) of 
being overcome by the honour (I receive) from the multitude. 
I therefore run away from and avoid him ; and when I see him, 
I am ashamed for what I had consented to do. And often, 
indeed, I would gladly see him no longer amongst men: and 
yet again, if this should happen, I well know I should be 
afflicted still more; so that I know not what to do with this 
man. And from the melodies indeed of this Satyr in such a 
manner both I and many others have suffered. 

[40.] Hear too from me on other points, how like he is to 
what I have compared him, and what a wonderful power he 
possesses. For be well assured, that not one of you knows 
him; but £ will lay him open, since I have begun (to 
speak.)? You see then that he is !°disposed in a very ama- 
tory manner towards beautiful persons ;!° and that he is al- 
ways about them and struck with them; but on the other 
hand, ''he is ignorant of every thing and knows nothing how 
his figure is. Is not this Silenus-like?!! For he is invested with 


wra. Butas two excellent MSS. offer éxiom@pevoe in lieu of éxtoydpe- 
vo¢, it is evident that the text has been tampered with. Plato wrote, I 
suspect, Biwy ovv, O7E9 6 amd THY LEpyvwr *racysy aTooTMpEVO’, TA 
wra: where Biwy—ra wra is the splendid emendation of Abresch in Lec- 
tion, Aristenet. p. 147, obtained from Hesych., Biwy ra wra* émippar- 
vwy: tor there is a distinct allusion to Ulysses stufling his ears with wax 
to prevent his hearing the strains of the Syrens, fraught at once with de- 
light and destruction to those who listened to them, as stated in Od. 
M. 47. 

8_§ The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

° Ficinus has ‘ dicere jam incepi,”’ as if he had found in his MS., what 
the sense requires, jogapny Asyev. 

1010 The Greek is éopwrucdec diraxerrar THY KadAwy. But the genitive 
could hardly depend upon the adverb. Plato wrote, I suspect, gowrt we 
Ovaxatevat THY KAaNOY, “he is inflamed with the love of things beautiful.”’ 
‘The common reading is however found in Aristenetus, i. 18. 

1111 Sych is the literal translation of the text, adopted by Schleier- 
macher, Bekker, and Stalbaum, and which others may, but I cannot under- 
stand, for it is a mere tautology to say ovdéy oidey, after dyvosi mavra; 
besides the ignorance of his figure could be no proof that Socrates was 
like Silenus. The sense evidently required is, ‘‘ And although he ac- 
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this externally like a carved Silenus; but when he is opened 
inwardly, with temperance how great, think you, fellow- 
tipplers, is he filled ? Know too, that if any person is beautiful, 
he regards him not, but despises him to such an extent as no 
one would suppose ; nor if he is wealthy, or possesses any other 
honour amongst those who are considered by the multitude as 
blessed ; but he holds all these possessions to be nothing worth, 
and that we too are of no account.’ He passes likewise the 
whole of life indulging in irony and jests against mankind ; 
but when he is serious and is opened, I know not whether any 
one (of you) }3 has seen the images within; but I once saw them, 
and they appeared to me to be so divine and golden, and all- 
beautiful and wonderful, that I (thought) !* I must in a short, 
time do whatever Socrates ordained. Conceiving too that 
he paid great attention to my beauty, I considered this as a 
god-send, and a piece of wondrous good fortune for myself, 


cuses himself of being ignorant of every thing, still does he know well his 
own figure, that it is very Silenus-like. This would be in Greek—«ai é 
ayvosiy wayTa KaTavog, ed oidey buwe TO oXTpa avrod, Ort ab’TO Leednve- 
deg ofd0pa éori : which is at least more worthy of the philosopher than that 
found at present—kai ad adyvosi raya Kai ovdév oidey we Tb OX pa a’ToOU 
rouro ob LeAnv@dec opddpa ye. For by the verb caravdg, Alcibiades, 
or rather Plato himself, meant to show that Socrates accused himself 
wrongfully of ignorance ; for by knowing his own likeness, he proved that 
he had practised the precept given by the Delphic oracle, ‘‘ Know thy- 
self,” to which Plato has alluded in Phedr. $8, Phileb. § 107, Charmid. 
§ 26, and Protag. § 82. 

12 The majority of MSS. read kai sac obdéy sivar Aéyw vpiy, and so 
did the MS. of Ficinus, as shown by his version, “‘ nullius nos esse apud 
eum vobis assero.” Plato wrote, I suspect, kat npad¢e ovdevdg eivar iy 
Aoyw petov. Compare Theetet. p. 180, E., yrrov— n To pnoéyv: and as 
regards év Ady, the words of the oracle, ovr’ év Adyw obT’ éy apOug, 
quoted by Heindorf on Hipp. Maj. § #9, Stalbaum too believes the pas- 
sage to be corrupt, but is unable to correct it; nor could he see that from 
‘“‘Fingit tamen ironicus aliter,” in Vicinus, it is easy to elicit eiowvevdpe- 
voc 6& dAAwc—where GAAwe is not “‘aliter,”? but “merely.” 

13 Ficinus has alone preserved the words wanting here. For he has “si 
quis vestrum,”’ which leads to ét rig bugy— 

14 Here again Ficinus found in his MS. the very word required to com- 
plete the sense. For his version is, “‘ut nullo modo fas existimem aliter, 
quam Socrates preecepit, agere ;”’ from whence it is easy to read, Wore 
xoinréoy eivae @pny. For mpnv might easily have dropt out after eivar, 
while as regards the phrase vrounréoy sivar wuny, see my note on Politic. 
p. 263, C. §7. Now that Ficinus followed here his MS. closely may 
be inferred from finding that he has omitted év Bpayei, which is wanting 
in another MS. likewise. 
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since by gratifying Socrates it would be in my power to hear 
from him all that he knew. For I prided myself on my - 
beauty marvellously. With these thoughts in my head, al- 
though I had previously been never accustomed to be in his 
company without an attendani, on that occasion I sent the 
page away and remained with him alone; for I must state 
the whole truth, and do you give me your attention; and if I 
am telling a falsehood, do you, Socrates, confute me. I was, 
gentlemen, alone with him alone; and I thought he would 
immediately converse with me in the way that lovers are 
wont to speak to their beloved in private ; and! I was (highly) 
delighted (with the expectation).!° Nothing however of this 
kind very much!® took place ; but after conversing somewhat!” 
and passing the day with me as usual, he went away. Then 
Tchallenged him to contend with me in the naked exercises, 
and I did contend as if about to effect something by this 
means. He engaged therefore naked, and had a tussel fre- 
quently against me, no one being present. But why need I 
mention this? Nothing more took place. But when I ac- 
complished nothing at all by this means, I determined to 
attack the man with all my might, nor to let him off; since 
I had put my hand to the task.'§ But you must now 
19know what is the affair.!9 Accordingly I invited him to 
supper, artlessly?° laying a plot as a lover does against his 

1515 Ficinus has ‘‘ qua spe valde latabar,’’ as if he had found in his 
MS. cai rq édwide word On Tt Evatpov. 

16 Instead of udda, Plato evidently wrote wa Ata, an oath, which is, I 
think, to be restored repeatedly in the place of péy or pay on. In a 
MS. of Plutarch, which I collated thirty years ago, in the Royal Library 
at Brussels, the same oath has been every where omitted. It would have 
been good Greek to say, ob pad\Aov—obd’ Ev— 

17 Since three MSS. omit dv, Ast would read &rra. Heshould have 
suggested teva. Stalbaum vainly attempts to defend dy. ; 

1818 The words within the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Sydenham. 

1919 Jn lieu of isréoy 40n Ti tore TO mOAypa, Wyttenbach in Biblioth. 
Crit. i. 1, p. 50, proposed to read tréov Hon éi TO woaypa. He should 
have suggested iréoyv ij0n éx’ dioroy ért Todypa, i.e. ‘Il must come now 
toa matter never yet known.”’ For the article ro could not be applied to 
a thing not as yet mentioned. Stalbaum indeed with Ast would render 
isréov “ we must explore.’? But that would be in correct Greek either 
oxevTéoy or toropnréoyv. And were the meaning such as they conceive, 
there could be no need of exploring in a case, where Alcibiades knew 
all the facts, and was going to tell them. 


20 Although @réyvwe might perhaps stand, yet one would prefer évréy- 
vue, “artfully.” 
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beloved. Even to this he did not quickly give ear. In time, 
however, he was over-persuaded. But when he came for the 
first time, he wished, as soon as he had supped, to go away ; 
and I, feeling ashamed, let him go. Having laid however 
again a plot, after supper I had a conversation with him far 
into the night ; and when he wished to go away, I pretended 
it was late, and I compelled him to stay. He reposed, there- 
fore, in a couch close to mine, and on which he had supped ; 
and no other person besides us slept in the house. [41.]| 
‘Thus far in my story it would be well to state to any one; but 
what is to come, you would not have heard me telling . unless, 
in the first place, according to the proverb,?! 


Wine, with children, or without, 
Does a tale of truth let out; 


and in the second place, it seems to me to be unjust in him who 
comes to praise a person, to leave in obscurity a proud deed of 
Socrates. Moreover, the suffering of him, who has been bitten 
by a viper, possesses likewise myself. For they say that the per- 
son so suffering is unwilling to tell what itis, except to those who 
have been bitten, as being alone about to kriow and to pardon 
him, should he dare to do and say every thing from excess of 
pain. *I say it then, having been bitten by something pull 


*1 In the words of the proverb, Oivoc dvev re waidwy Kat pera mai- 
Owy Tv adn One, there lies hid an hexameter, Oivoe dvev waidwy do’ a\n- 
O7¢ kai pera waidwy. According to the Schol. transcribed by Photius 
and Suidas, there were two proverbs, Oivoc adX\yGea, and Oivoc cai waideg 
ahnOcic, From these, however, a third seems to have been formed. 
Respecting the proverb itself, “‘ In vino veritas,’’ Ast refers to the Com- 
mentators on Horace, Od. iii. 21, 15, Epist. i. 5, 16, and to Jacobs on 
Antholog. Gr. i. p. 314. 

22_22 To this inelegantly written period I trust I have restored its 
original beauty, by translating as if the Greek were, Aéyw ovy dedny- 
peévoc ére vTd TOV adyevorépou — Kai dp tori TO Gakryevoraroy oY 
av Tie Onx Gein — rHv Kagdinv y) poxny ny OTL O& avTO dvopacat v0 
TOY év prrocogia yé Adywy, ot Exedy, Tt exidvng Ly QUTEDOY, vEou Kat 
puxiy pn aguove orayv haBuvrat, Kal TOLWCL opay Te Kat éyey orvovy 
—in lieu of ‘Eyw — Ts uTO AN YELVOTEDOY Kat TO chysivoraroy — Kag- 
diay yao 4 — dvopacat wryyeic TE Kai OnxGele Vrs — ot ExovTAL— véoU 
Puxig kai py—rrovover—But, 1. re couples nothing. 2. Although Stal- 
baum supposes that the idea of pain is beautifully represented by the 
figure of speech called Anacolouthon, yet the happy idea never occurred 
to Sophocles; who has never resorted to such a rhetorical artifice, 
while depicting the excruciating pains that Philoctetes is feigned to feel. 
3. After the perfect dednypévog most assuredly the aorist dnxOei¢ would 
not have been introduced; and if it could it would not have, been united 
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more painful. For it is the most painful of all, by which 
a person can be bitten, in heart or soul, or whatever else it is 
meet to call it, [bitten and wounded, | namely, by discourses in 
philosophy ; which are wont to give out something more acute 
than that from the viper, when they (the discourses) lay hold of 
a young person with a not badly-disposed soul, and cause him 
to doand say any thing whatever**. And looking, moreover, at 
the Phedruses, Agathos, Eryximachuses, Pausaniases, Aris- 
todemuses, Aristophaneses.—*But why need I say, Socrates 
himself, and whoever forms the rest (of the company ).*? For all 
of you have partaken with me of the madness and Bacchic fury 
of philosophy; and on this account you shall all hear. For 
you will pardon what was done then, and is said now. But let 
the domesties, and if there is any other profane and rude 
person present, place upon their ears™4 gates of very great 


to its synonyme 7wAnyOeic. 4. The verb could not stand thus without its 
genitive, as even Rost had the sense to see. 5. Although véov might 
perhaps be united to uyije, yet dgvote would require the copulative kai, 
improperly omitted in the best MSS. Lastly, after \aBwrrat, the Kai 
would require zo.woe; for rorotor could not be united toéyovrat. With 
regard to the alterations, 1. éyw and Aéyw are frequently interchanged ; 
2. éyedv te scarcely differs from Zyovrae as regards the letters; while, as 
regards the sense, some allusion ought to be made to the fact of words 
pouring out ideas, as vipers do poison; and lastly, uy7v is due to a single 
MS. That Ficinus did not find in his MS. what exists at present in the 
Greek text is clear enough; but what he did find, is notso clear. Thus 
much however is certain, that either wAnysi¢ or Ony@sic was wanting in 
his MS., and some members of the period transposed, and not a littiec 
added. For it is to this effect—‘‘ Ego igitur (pre ceteris) astrictus vehe- 
mentiori (philosophiz) morsu, qui omnium est acerrimus, et sive cor, 
sive animum, sive quomodocunque id appellandum sit, saucius (cupidi- 
tate) in philosophia sermonum, qui acrius quam vipera (mordent et) oc- 
cupant, si quando attigerint juvenilem animum, qui non penitus ignarus 
sit, compelluntque ad quicquid tandem sit, faciendum atque dicendum 
(nihil intentatum relinquere statui, quo Socratem ad explendam hanc 
sitim mihique conjunctissimum facerem) ;”’ where to all the words be- 
tween the lunes there is nothing to answer at present in the Greek text. 
Now that Ficinus introduced all this matter out of his own head, is 
scarcely credible; for he is generally content to give almost a verbal 
translation of the original. 

23__23 The Greek is now Swxparn ci abroy ri Ost kai Eye Kai door 
G&\or—it was originally Zwxodryn 6& adroy rove, Kai boot siciv, GAOL 
écwy héyouw ay, i. e. “and Socrates himself here, and whoever are the 
rest, I will tell willingly,” for we shail thus complete the sentence, at 
present imperfect. 

24 On the Orphic verse—®OéyZopar oic Séuc’ wol Sioac éribecbe Bé- 
Pyro, i. e. To whom it is lawful (711 speak; place a door on your ears, 
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size.2> When therefore the lamp was extinguished, and the 
servants had gone out, it seemed to me that I ought not to 
employ words of many meanings towards him, but tell him 
freely what was in my thoughts. And nudging him I said, 
Socrates, are you asleep? Not yet, he replied. Do you know 
then on what I am determined? What is it particularly? 
said he. You seem to me, said I, the only lover worthy of 
myself; and yet you appear to feel a dread to have a recollec- 
tion towards me. But, as I am thus affected, I think it very 
silly for me not to gratify you both in this point, and in any 
thing else of which you may be in want, whether it be my 
own property, or that of my friends: for nothing is to me of 
greater moment than to become the best of men: and for this 
I think there is no person a more competent assister than 
yourself; and I should feel a much greater shame before the 
wise, in not gratifying such a man, than before the ?’[many 
and the |?” unwise by gratifying him. Socrates, having heard 
me, said, very ironically, and very much after his usual man- 
ner, My dear Alcibiades, you seem to be in reality a man of 
no common mark, if what you say concerning me happens to 
be true, and there is in me a certain power, through which 
you can become better. But what boundless beauty could 
you see in me, and vastly superior to the fine form in yourself, 
if, on beholding it, you endeavour to have dealings” with me, 
and to exchange beauty for beauty. You have surely an idea 
of possessing more than I do; for you endeavour to obtain 
the truth of beautiful things instead of the reputation, and 
you conceive that you will in reality exchange brass for gold.” 
ye profane, (for so I tacitly corrected at Prom. 165, the reading ®@éyZo- 
pat oi¢ O&muc sorte: Otjpac O° ézidecOs, BEBnrAot. See Ruhnken at 
Timeeus in BéGndor. 

25 Why Plato should have alluded to the great size of the gates I must 
leave for others to explain. 

6 Others may, but I cannot, understand pync@jva. Plato wrote, I 
suspect, punOnvar ra mode és. For that acts, similar to those here al- 
luded to, took place in the Mysteries, is shown by Taylor in his Disserta- 
tion on the Mysteries, p. 123. 

27__27 The words within the brackets are properly omitted by Ficinus, 
as they interfere with the balance of the sentence. 

28 Such seems to be the mercantile meaning of cowwoacOat. 

29 Here is an allusion to Hom. IA. Z. 236, 

There did Zeus, son of Kronos, take away 


His wits from Glaucus ; who exchanged his arms 
Golden, worth hundred beeves, for brass, worth nine. 
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But, O blessed man, think better of it, nor let me lie hid from 
you, as being nothing. ‘The power of intellectual vision be- 
gins then to see acutely, when that of the eye loses its acmé.30 
You however are still far off from this. And JI, having heard 
him, replied, As regards myself the facts are so; of which not 
one has been stated otherwise than as I conceive myself. But 
do you counsel me in what you may consider to be best both 
for you and me. In this, said he, you say well: for in the 
time to come let us consult together, and we will do what ap- 
pears to be the best for us, both with respect to these and 
other matters. | 42. ] Having thus heard and #! spoken, and sent 
as it were arrows,?! I thought that he was wounded; and I 
rose up, and not suffering him to speak any more, I wrapped 
myself round with this garment, (for it was winter, ) and lying 
down under the old cloak of this man, I threw my arms 
around the truly divine and wonderful man, and lay there the 
whole night. And in this again, Socrates, you will not say 
that I am telling a falsehood. But though I acted in this 
manner, yet he was victorious, and despised, and jeered at, and 
even insulted my beauty. And yet I fancied it was some- 
thing, men and judges, for judges you are, of the haughtiness 
of Socrates. For by the gods and goddesses, rest assured that 
I rose from Socrates no otherwise than if I had slept with my 
futher, or my elder brother. 


80 The same theory is promulgated, if I rightly remember, by Aristotle. 
Here however there is evidently some error in Anyewv éxcyeog: which I 
could perhaps correct, but not without some violence to the text. Fici- 
nus has “cum primum corporis oculus deflorescit.”” 

— The Greek is cai eirwy kai ageic women BEAN. But from the imi- 
tation in Aristenetus, Epist. ii. 4, kai, waomep Bern, rove Adyoue agsioa, 
and the expression in Plato, Phileb. p . 23, Pedy Exe ETEpa TOV ~EpTpo- 
ofev AOywy, it is evident that GOED Bern could not stand thus by itself. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, Kal éméwy we ageic sirreoa BEAN, in allusion to 
the éwea wrepdevra of Homer; and the EO TEDOC (Vulg. amTEPOC) PATE 
in Agam. 267; and Tovro buayemepc oC evmT EDV WKe BéXoc, in Cho. ; 
and in Plato, Theetet. p. 180, A., Womep ée gapiTpac onwarioxa— 
atorogevorvrec ; and in Heliodor. AXthiop. vii. p. 312, Oeayéevyne, wore 
Beret, TH PNnpare BANnOeic, With regard to the loss or confusion of lréwy, 
it will be sufiicient to refer to Prom, 766, where some MSS. read correctly 
pnd érrov mpoomiorg for pyde rw—To meet however the objection in 
ein wy, which could hardly thus follow dxovoag, Ficinus has ‘“ objecis- 
sem,” as if he has found in his MS. avrewy: but such I do not believe 
was the reading there. Shakspeare too has united ‘“‘ words” and “ dag- 
gers”’ in his well-known—‘“ These words, like daggers, enter in my ears.”’ 
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32What feelings then do you fancy I had after this,®? on 
reflecting that I had been dishonoured, but yet admiring the 
nature, and the temperance and fortitude of this man, after. 
I had met with a person such as I never thought I should 
meet with for prudence and self-control; so that I neither 
had it in my power to be angry with him, nor though I was 
deprived of intercourse with him, had I any means oe attach- 
ing him to myself. For I well knew that he would be on 
every side more invulnerable to money, than Ajax** was to 
the sword; and that he had escaped me, at the very time 
when I fancied he would be caught. And ‘thus T was reduced 
to my wits’ ends, and went about, the slave of this man, as 
no one else was of any other. For not only did all this occur 
to me formerly, but after this likewise, during a campaign 
common to both of us, took place against Potidea, and there 
we messed together. And here, in the first place, he not 
only surpassed myself, but all others, in the labours of the 
field. But when we were left some where, and compelled, as 
happens in campaigns, to be greatly*4 without food, the rest 
were nothing to him for the power of endurance. On the 
other hand, at our jollifications, he was the only person who 
could enjoy them; for though he was generally* unwilling 
to drink, yet when forced to do so, he beat all the rest ; and 
what is the most wonderful of all, no one ever saw Socrates 
intoxicated. But of this it appears to me there will be shortly 
a confutation. Again, with respect to his endurance in winter, 
for the winters there are very severe,*° he performed wonders 
in other ways, and once also when the frost was most bitter, 
—82 Compare Iph. A. 1162, Tir’ ivdoy tic o& kapdiay p’ tev Coxéic. 

33 This allusion to Ajax seems very strange, when the tradition was, | 
that he had destroyed himself, as shown in the play of Sophocles. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, AysAAedc, who, as being invulnerable by a sword, was 
killed by an arrow from the bow of Paris. The Schol. on Aj. 833, says 
however that he was invulnerable except under the arm-pit, through his 
body being covered with the lion’s hide, which had belonged to Hercules ; 


and had been perhaps a gift from that hero to Telamon, after they had 
conjoinily taken Troy. 

4 In lieu of dadrav yotv dvayxacOetnpev, where even Stalbaum can- 
not endure é76ray joined to an optative, some MSS. read 6zre, while 
the majority omit yovv, and one has dy. Hence it is easy to read o7dre 
© ai dyav—where dyayr is to be united to aorreiv. 

35 Instead of ré& 7’ GAA cai, which Stalbaum vainly attempts to ex- 
plain, Plato evidently wrote ra woAda yap, as I have translated. 

36 For Potidewa was a town on the frontiers of Thrace. 
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and all did not go out from their quarters, or if any did so, 
he clothed himself in wonderfully thick (cloaks),?7 had his 
feet bound and wrapped in felt and sheep-skins, Socrates went 
out amongst them, wearing just the same clothing as he had 
been previously accustomed to wear, and marched through 
the ice without shoes, more easily than others with shoes ; 
and the soldiers had a suspicion that he held them in con- 
tempt. [43.] And thus much on these points. 

“ But what this patient man did do and dare,” > during the 
campaign there, it is worth while to hear. For while he was 
thinking of some question from himself, he stood from the 
dawn investigating it; and, as he did not succeed, he did not 
desist, but stood still investigating it. It was mid-day, and 
some persons perceived him, and wondering said, one to the 
other, that Socrates had been standing from the morning think- 
ing upon something. At length some Ionian soldiers, when 
it was evening, having supped—for it was then summer— 
brought out their ground-litters, and partly slept in the cold 
and partly kept watch, whether he would stand there all night. 
And he did stand until the dawn appeared and the sun rose ; 
after which he departed, having first offered a prayer to the 
sun.4° And if you are willing (to hear), “what he was in 
battle, must not be passed by. a? “Por it is surely just to pay 
him this tribute. For when the battle took place, in which 
the generals assigned to myself the prize of superior good 
Sonduer. no eilier | man rescued me but he, through his being 
unwilling to leave me when wounded; and he preserved both 
my arms sand myself. And I indeed at that time urged the 
commanders to give you, Socrates, the prize of good conduct — 
and for stating this, you will neither blame me, nor say that 
I am speaking “falsely —but the generals, looking to my rank 
in life, and wishing to give me those rewards, you were more 
In Gavpacrad 61 doa there evidently lie hid Qavpacra dacéa. 

38 This is a line of Homer in O60. A. 242. 

In lieu of avré@t, two’ MSS. read abrdber. 

Perhaps it would not be difficult to show that the prayer of Socrates 

was subsequently published, and is still to be found in an Oriental version. 
4141 Tn lieu of év payate, Ficinus has “ In preeliis quoque qualis 

fuerit, non est silentio praetereundum,”’ omitting él 6é Pobrsobe. He 

therefore found in his MS. oiog jy éy raic wayag ob éaréoy: where 

ovK éaréoyv might easily have been lost through touro. But_as he omits 


the next clause—rotro yap i) dixady ye adr@ drodotvar—perhaps he 
introduced the other words to fill up the sense. 
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eager for me to receive them than for yourself. Further still, 
gentlemen, it was well worth while to see Socrates when our 
army retreated from Delium ;42 for I happened to be present 
with the cavalry, but Socrates was among the heavy-armed. 
For when the troops were already scattered, both he and 
Laches retreated; and I, meeting with and seeing the two, 
immediately exhorted them to take courage, and said that I 
would not abandon them. Here then I had a better view of 
Socrates than at Potidea; for J was in less fear, because I 
was on horseback. In the first place then, how greatly did he 
surpass Laches in his being cautious; and in the next place, 
he seemed, according to your description, Aristophanes, to 
carry himself loftily,#? and to throw his eye on one side, to 
survey quietly both friends and foes; and it was manifest to 
every one, and even toa person at a distance, that whoever 
presumed to touch this man, would be very vigorously re- 
pulsed. Hence both he and the other departed in safety; for 
scarcely any one, who thus conducts himself in war, is 
touched; but the pursuit is of those who turn and run away. 
[44.] 44'There are many other things for which a person would 
have it in his power to praise Socrates wondrously. But of 
his other pursuits, some one may perhaps speak in this way 
even about another person ;** but to be like not one, either of 
the ancients or moderns, this is a thing worthy of all wonder. 
For such as Achilles was, one might conjecture was Brasidas* 
and others: and again, that, such as Pericles was, were An-- 

42 This event took place in Ol. 89,1. See Thucyd. iv. 96. 

43 The passage of Aristophanes alluded to is in Ne@. 361. With regard 
to the verb BoevOdecbar, it is said to be derived from BpévOos, an aquatic 
bird, found in marshes, and that walks with its long legs, as if on stilts. 
From this reference to the very play of Aristophanes where Socrates is made 
the constant butt of the dramatist, and from the two being thus brought to- 
gether, as the common friends of Agatho, it has been fairly inferred, that 
either the dramatist had in reality no ill-will towards Socrates, or that the 
philosopher was indifferent to what he knew was only a farcical caricature. 

4441 Here, as in many other places, the Latin of Ficinus differs from the 
Greek. His version is, “In multis quidem aliis mirifice laudari Socrates 
potest; sed talia sunt, ut ceteri quoque forsan nonnulli eandem laudem me- 
reantur.”? From which, however, it is easy to see that he found in his MS. 
not ddAov roravta, but a@ddou rou taita, to which tavtra in two MSS. 
plainly leads. The pursuits alluded to were, probably, his skill as a sculptor, 
philosopher, and poet. 

4 On Brasidas, the Spartan general, and his doings, the reader is referred 
to Thucydides, who has shown that he was the Nelson of hiscountry. For, 


like the modern naval hero, the general of his day forced himself into notice 
despite the opposition of ministers at home, and died in the arms of victory. 
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tenor and Nestor. And there are others likewise; and the 
rest ‘6 a person might compare after the same manner. But 
such a strange character as is this man, both in himself and 
in his discourses, no one will by searching discover any man 
approaching near to him, either among those living now or 
in the olden time; unless indeed some one should compare him 
to no human being, but to what I have mentioned, Silenuses 
and Satyrs. For I omitted to state this at first, that his dis- 
courses too are very like the Silenuses when opened. For 
should any one be willing to hear the discourses of Socrates, 
they will appear to be 4’ very ridiculous at first ;*7 with such 
nouns and verbs do they envelop externally, ““as it were, the 
hide of a Satyr.48 For he speaks of panniered asses,‘9 and of 
copper-smiths, and leather-cutters, and tanners, and he ap- 
pears to be always saying the same things upon the same 
subjects ;°° so that every man who has neither skill nor sense 
will laugh at his words. But he who beholds his discourses 
when opened, and gets within them, will, in the first place, 
find that they alone of (all other) °! discourses possess an in- 
ternal meaning ; and, in the next place, that they are most 
divine, and hold the most numerous” images of virtue, and 
extend to the farthest point, or rather to every thing, which 


46 The Greek is ciol 6 kal €repor Kai Tobs aXNOUS KATA TAUT av TIS dTEL- 
xé{or. But Ficinus has “ sunt alii quoque, qui hoc modo conferri possunt,”’ 
which leads to eiai 6& Kai Ergot, obs ye €\AOts—The article could not be 
here introduced before @Xous. 

47__47 As the oldest MSS. omit aavv, and one of the coldest reads Aevoz, it 
is evident that the text has been corrupted, which I could easily restore ; 
but not without writing a long and learned note. 

4848 The Greek is Sarvpov dv tiva, where, although his six favourite 
MSS. omit dv, Stalbaum would still retain it, misled, as usual, by Hermann on 
Dissert. “Av, p. 187, who quotes-there Eurip. Alcest. 181, and Aristoph. Eq. 
1257, neglecting the reading od xi for obk év furnished by Suidasin KAéreis. 
Rickert would read at, which is quite as unmeaning as Hommel’s a’rixa, 
in lieu of ev tiva. How easy was it to suggest, Zatvpov olay Trva— 

#” According to Hesychius, Kav@sj\ws dvos was pwpds dvoua. But there 
the learned read Kav@ndxos d6vos, as shown by the fragment of Hermippus 
quoted by Schol. in Aristoph. ’Opv. 1555. Respecting the fact here alluded 
to, of Socrates talking of vulgar things, and to low persons, see Ruhnken on 
Xenoph. M. 8.1. 2, 37. 

80 The same remark is made by Xenophon in M. S. iv. 416, ob wovop dst 
Ta aita Néyw, GAG Kal Wepl THY adTwy, says Socrates; and both these 
passages Cicero had perhaps in mind in Amicit. § 4., ‘‘ Socrates, qui non tum 
hoc tum illud, ut fit in plerisque, sed idem dicebat semper.’’ Compare too 
Gorg. p. 490, E., det rabtTa Aeyerv—ept THY ad’Toy, applied to Socrates. 

5. °The Greek is now povovs—twv doywv. It was povous TavTwr Tay 
@\Xwy, as shown by ‘solos aliorum omnium,”’ in Ficinus. 

>2 For xal wXeier’ one would prefer cai «@d\rot’, ‘‘ the most beautiful.’ 
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it is fitting for him to consider, who intends to become a man 
at once beautiful and good. These then are the reasons, 
gentlemen, for which I praise Socrates; but on the other 
hand, for what I blame him, I have mixed up in the recital of 
the insults he has heaped upon me. Nor has he acted in this 
manner towards me alone, but also tewards Charmides, the 
son of Glauco, Euthydemus, the son of Diocles, and very 
many others ; whom this man has deceived, as if he were their 
lover, when, instead of the loving, he is himself the beloved. 
Hence, I caution you, Agatho, not to be deceived by this 
man; but, taught by my sufferings, to have a care, and not, 
according to the proverb, By suffering, like a silly person, 
knowledge gain.*4 , 

When Alcibiades had thus spoken, there was a (general)? 
laugh at his freedom of speech, because he appeared to be 
lovingly disposed towards Socrates; who thereupon observed, 
You seem to me, Alcibiades, to be sober ; for, otherwise, you 
would not have attempted in so elegant and circuitous a man- 
ner to conceal that, for the sake of which you have said all 
this ; and, as if mentioning something of no consequence, you 
have cleverly placed at the end that you have said all this 
on this account, namely, to throw discord®® between me and 
Agatho, conceiving that I ought to love you and no other 
person, and that Agatho ought to be loved by you, and by no 
one else. But you have not lain hid from me; but this play 
of yours is plainly a Satyric one and Silenus-like. But, my 
dear Agatho, let not any thing occur in his favour, but do you 
prepare yourself so that no one may set you and me at vari- 
ance. Whereupon said Agatho, You seem indeed, Socrates, 
to be speaking very nearly the truth, and I conjecture that he 

33 The Greek is now“A 6h, it was Ai?’ “A 61, as shown by “ quamobrem,”’ 
in Ficinus. On the loss of At before A see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 116, 
where I have by the slightest emendations rescued the character of Thucy- 
dides from the charge of writing one thing and meaning another. 

-5t The proverb alluded to is in Hes. hoy. 216, wa0ap 6é rt vitios éyvo. 

55 Ficinus has ‘‘risum omnibus,”’ as if his MS. read awaovv before emt. 

56 In duaBad\Xew there is what is called a pregnant sense, For it means, 
first, to keep apart, as regards a local position, and secondly, as regards a 


friendly feeling. As this remark was made originally by Wyttenbach, it 
scems strange that Stalbaum should not have seen the superiority of the 
r 


reading preserved in one MS. dua é@y, and in another duaBéAn: where how- 
ever, after karexAtvy, correct syntax would require dsahaPor, according to 
the canon of Dawes, despite what Stalbaum may say to the contrary, misled 
by the subtleties of Hermann. 
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has been reclining between you and me, that he might keep 
us apart. There will not, however, occur any thing in his 
favour from this; for I will come and recline by you. By all 
means, said Socrates, come hither, and recline below me. O 
Zeus! said Alcibiades, how greatly again do I suffer from 
this man! He fancies he must surpass me in every thing; 
but, O wonderful man, if nothing else, suffer at least Agatho 
to recline between us. It is impossible, said Socrates: for 
as you have praised me, it is now necessary for me to praise 
him, reclining at my right hand. If, therefore, Agatho reclines 
below you, he will not surely again praise me, before he has 
been praised by me. Cease, then, thou happy fellow, and do 
not grudge my being praised by the youth; for I have a great 
desire to pass an encomium on him. Ho! ho! said Agatho to 
Alcibiades, there is no reason why I should remain here: but 
every reason rather that I should change my place, that I may be 
praised by Socrates. This is, said Alcibiades, as usual. When 
Socrates is present, it is impossible for any other to share the 
favours of the beautiful. And now observe how easily he 
has discovered a persuasive language, so that this youth should 
recline at his side. After this Agatho rose up, as if about to 
recline close to Socrates. But en a sudden there came very 
many revellers to the gates, and, finding them open, in con- 
sequence of some one having gone out in an opposite direction, 
they marched in, and threw themselves on the couches; and 
the whole place was filled with uproar, and no longer in any 
order (every one)°’ was compelled to drink a great quantity 
of wine. Whereupon Eryximachus and Phedrus, and some 
others, said Aristodemus, went away,® but that sleep laid 
hold of him ;°9 and that he slept for a very long time, as the 

37 As there is nothing to which dvayxafeo8ar can be referred, Sydenham 
has introduced ‘‘ every one;’’ which has led me to suggest wdévra qroX\ty, 
in lieu of ma&uTohuy, Ficinus has merely, ‘‘ nec ullus post hec modus in 
bibendo servatus.’ : 

5> Stalbaum remarks correctly, that Eryximachus and Pheedrus are pro- 
perly said to have gone away ; for the physician was no friend of intemper- 
ance, as stated in p. 176, D. § 4, and Phedrus was, on this point especially, 
accustomed to follow the example of his medical friend, as he confesses in 
the same §. 

© 'The best MSS. read € 62, others ade, and one éué 62, just as we find 
in p. 175, A. § 3, éué in all the MSS., which Stephens first altered into = pév. 
But as in Attic Greek the reciprocal pronoun is éautov or adtov, we must 
here and elsewhere look for some other remedy. Perhaps Plato wrote, eis 


6é iavoy Uarvov éavTov AaBetpv, i. e. “sleep laid hold of him at the stove:” 
where the mention of the stove is very appropriate; for not only were the 
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nights were long, and rose at daybreak while the cocks were 
crowing ; and on getting up he saw that the rest of the guests 
were asleep, or®’ gone; but that Agatho, Aristophanes, and 
Socrates were still awake, and drinking out of a great bowl, 
which they kept passing to the right hand,®! and that Socrates 
was discoursing with them; but he did not recollect, said 
Aristodemus, what the discourse was in other respects, as he 
was not present at the beginning of it, and dozing; but the 
sum of it, he said, was this, that Socrates was compelling 
them to admit that it was the province of the same person to 
know how to write comedy and tragedy, and that he, who was 
by art a tragic poet, was also a comic one; and that when they 
had been compelled (to admit) this, they began, as not very 
well following (the argument), to doze; and that Aristo- 
phanes fell asleep the first, and when it was now day, 
Agatho; but that Socrates, having put them to sleep, got up 
and went away; and that he, (Aristodemus,) as he was 
wont, followed; and that he (Socrates) went to the Lyceum,*? 
and, having washed himself as at another time,® passed the 
rest of the day ;® and having thus passed it till evening, he 
took his rest at home. 

nights long, as stated shortly afterwards, but cold likewise. For the Lenza 
were celebrated in January. 

6) In lieu of cai Hommel properly suggested 7. Ficinus has avoided the 
difficulty in «al, for the same persons were assuredly not asleep and gone, 
by his ‘* partim dormiebant, partim discesserant.”’ 

6 On the phrase rive éidéEra, see Casaubon on Atheneus, 1. p. 21, B. 

® Stalbaum, to supply the ellipse, quotes very opportunely Euthyphr. p. 


12, A., ody Erromat Tots Asyomévats. . 

6363 As @irds is omitted in nearly all the MSS., Bekker thinks that Plato 
wrote here, as in § 4, the obsolete 7. Ficinus has “ipso, ut consueverat, 
comitante,’? which confirms attos, 

61 Although éo7eo &\XoTe might perhaps stand, yet one would prefer 
domep édtvybovra, ‘like a dawdler,”’ as having nothing todo. On the gloss 
or corruption of éAiwyderv, Toup has written with his usual learning, sa- 
gacity, and taste, on Suid. t. ii. p.201. In fact, if some such idea be not intro- 
duced, the subsequent ofrw would be scarcely intelligible. But if d\XAore 
be preserved, we must read aitws, ‘at leisure,” for ow. 

6 Instead of g\Anv, Ficinus found in his MS. édnv, as shown by his 
“totum.’? From whence Stephens edited oAnyv. 
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